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MARYLAND BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


Society anp THOUGHT 


ve thinking of the prerevolutionary generation in Maryland con- 
i ce very largely to the liberal and rationalistic currents so vigor- 
ous in the Age of the Enlightenment. The faith in reason, the questions 
and doubts about traditional Christianity, and the liberal political 
theories propagated in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were widely known and 
firmly held in the province. As in Europe, such thinking flourished in 
the context of the scientific and literary ideas which radiated from the 
England of Locke and Newton, Addison and Pope. 

Substantial scholarship in American intellectual history has recently 
stressed the elements of humanism and science in Puritan New Eng- 
land, even in the seventeenth century;* and a careful student of colonial 
reading habits has well said that the “intellectual differences between 
early New Englanders and Virginians were not so great as some of their 
descendants would have us believe”? So it was also with Marylanders 
of the middle of the eighteenth century. In common with all British 
America and with Western Europe as a whole, the educated classes 
and their followers in thought were participating in movements of jdeas 
which were antiauthoritarian and libertarian in direction. 

Yet the provincial situation was somewhat complicated. The 
tobacco-staple economy of Maryland was such as to have two large 
influences on cultural life, one stimulating and one retarding. First, 
the predominance of overseas commerce always kept the doors open 
to the free entrance of ideas and tastes, especially from the mother 

1 Thomas Goddard Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England (New Haven, 
1920); Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, 1935), 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (2 vols., Cambridge, 1936), The Puritan 
Pronaos (New York, 1936). 


2Louis B. Wright, “The Purposeful Reading of our Colonial Ancestors”, E L H, 
A Journal of English Literary History, YV (1937), 87. 
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country. But, second, plantation life inevitably exerted a negative, re- 
strictive, influence. Man was separated from man by the isolation of 
tobacco farms, stretching in broken lines along the inlets of Chesapeake 
Bay and the rivers. The social differences between great Jandholders 
and small, between freemen and unfree servants and slaves, were very 
great; society was stratified much as in contemporary England. During 
the course of the eighteenth century, moreover, the cardinal difference 
of the seventeenth century, between Catholic and Protestant, was multi- 
plied by many lines of religious division. There were Anglicans, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Quakers, and German members of the Re- 
formed and Lutheran faiths, all in considerable numbers; there were 
members of the minor pietist sects, in smaller numbers; there were 
religious conservatives and religious liberals, especially within the 
Church of England. 

In the absence of a common faith, Maryland lacked the influence 
which goes far to explain the rise of the schools and colleges of New 
England and the Anglican colleges in Virginia and New York. 
With a decentralized economy, Maryland also lacked such developed 
urbanism as was represented in the north by Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Neither Annapolis nor Baltimore in the colonial period 
brought together such civic pride and intellectual and economic energies 
as made possible the college and scientific activities in Philadelphia. 
Even if there had been a Maryland Franklin, there would hardly have 
been place or personnel for a Maryland jurto of intellectual a-tisans. 
At the close of the colonial period the growing institutions and organs 
of a common culture were few: the churches, the printing ofaces of 
Annapolis and Baltimore, and a group of gentlemen’s clubs are about 
all that the record shows. 

e Social differentiation and economic decentralization, the influences 
which account for certain deficiencies in cultural growth, also suggest 
the receptiveness of the upper class to the main currents of eighteenth 
century thought. Well-to-do planters and merchants; living in grandeur 
on isolated estates, turned their minds homeward, in the direction of 
the tobacco trade. Their direct commercial connections with London 
- and the British outports included a book trade with the trade in more 
practical commodities and promoted what may ke called an educational 
trade as well. One of the privileges of wealth, realized in ihe pre- 
revolutionary period by perhaps half-a-hundred young Marylanders, 
was education overseas. Ordinarily this meant legal training in the 
English inns of court; but sometimes it incluced college study, as in 
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the case of the younger Daniel Dulany at Clare College, Cambridge, 
and of a few of the wealthy Catholics; who went to St. Omer’s, a 
Jesuit college in Flanders, and to France. Two of the several Charles 
Carrolls of this ‘period of Maryland history illustrate the interest in 
books and ideas which went with European education. Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton while abroad sought the permission of his father to 
make extensive purchases of French works, including specifically those 
of Voltaire, his favorite, and of Boileau and Rousseau? Similarly 
Charles Carroll, Barrister, a member of the Protestant branch of the 
family, who had studied both on the Continent and in England, once 
asked a London merchant to send him “r5 or 20 shillings of the best 
political and other pamphlets, especially any that relate to the colo- 
nies.. . . but none of religious controversy. It is some amusement to 
learn from your authors and their works of wit how things pass 
with you.” * 

Other social groups than that of the wealthy planters and mer- 
chants had intellectually significant contacts with Europe and with the 
neighboring colonies. Under the proprietary system the Lords Balti- 
more sent out provincial officials and Anglican clergymen who brought 
from England an acquaintanceship with the secular ideas of their age. 
This was never more plainly illustrated than in the case of the Reverend 
Bennet Allen, whose career as a minister and officeholder, just before 
the Revolution, was the most scandalous of the century in Maryland. 
With many sins he combined a certain literary facility, a knowledge of 
law, and a feeling for ideas; and he used them in newspaper con- 
troversy.° On a lower social level the continuing flow of immigration 
into the northern and western counties kept Maryland open to currents 
of feeling among the Presbyterians and the German sectarians. Thus 
the very divisions of Maryland society, unfavorable to the growgl» of 
native institutions of culture, themselves involved contacts abroad, 
contacts which colonies with more social coherence, such as Con- 
necticut, did not have. 

The actual transplantation of ideas and the growth and maturing 
of some of them may be conveniently reviewed in connection with the 


3 Letter of Jan. 17, 1759, Maryland Historical Magazine, X (1915), 231. 

4 Letter to William Anderson, Oct. 4, 1764, Papers of Dr. Charles Carroll and Charles 
Carroll, Barrister, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. For comment on Carroll’s read- 
ing see W. S. Holt, “Charles Carroll, Barrister: The Man”, Maryland Hist. Mag., XXXI 
(1936), 123. an 

5 For a detailed statement of the materials on Allen see Lawrence C. Wroth, 4 
History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, 1686-1776 (Baltimore, 1922), p. 231. 
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local centers and types of thought which were natural to the proviace. 
First, the emergence in the eighteenth century of a class of great lend- 
holders, largely from among families of two cr three generations’ stand- 
ing in the southerr counties, created a need for legal: knowledge and 
training. As the great owners were faced with many problems-of -itle 
“and administration, of dealing with tenan-s and debtors, they en- 
couraged the rise c= a legal professicn and tke spread of legal-minded- 
ness in Maryland. Second, the bicarneral Legislature, with its bong | 
struggle between tne elected house and the house appointed by the 
lord proprietor, set a suggestive parallel wita the parliament of Eng- 
land in its seventeenth century history. Liberal ideas of English con- 
stitutionalism were zs strongly held in Annapolis as in Westminster, 
and they were evoked with an aggressiveness and a stridency which 
befitted the irrecorcilability of proprietary government with the self- 
consciousness of a growing province. Third, the Church of England, 
as established in Maryland by the statute of -702, fixed in the province 
another focus of thought and feeling. It was not narrowly localized, 
‘but because the pa-ishes in the southern tidewater areas were usally 
more attractive and more profitable than the outlying ones and drew 
the abler of the ministers, and also because dissent there was less promi- 
nent, Anglicanism may be thought of as strongest where the greatest 
estates were and where the governing class was concentrated. Fourth, 
the wealth, the education, and the leisure of the great tabacco plarters 
and the high coloriel officials created a will to have and to enjoy the 
arts, letters, and’ amusements of the upper classes in England. This 
_tendency was most prominent in Annapolis, but it was io be observed 
in the fine homes of the well-to-do on botk the eastern and western 
shores. Fifth and anally, the outlying sections, which, as they were 
apart from.-the ta>zcco plantations of the tidewater, comprised the 
Maryland segment cf the “Old West” of th= colonial period, made a 
natural reservoir fcr the new and expansive elements in the province. 
Here the immigrants of the eighteenth century brought the less Eng- 
lish and the more foreign, the less secular and more pious, aspects of 
thought and feeling in the province. In discussing these five focuses.of 
Maryland thought, it will be convenient to trzat briefly the “Old West” 
at the outset. Ther the legalism, the liberalism, the Anglicanism, and 
the literary and ar-istic cultivation of the upper classes in the eastern 
and southern councies may be considered in their natural conformity, 
each with the othe-s. as phases of English culture rooted and growing 
in Maryland. 
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The outlying sections of Maryland were two: a northeastern sec- 
tion, around the head of Chesapeake Bay, and a northwestern section, 
in the interior, centering in the valley of the Monocacy and the town 
of Frederick. The western area, organized in 1748 as Freder-ck County, 
was occupied only in the seventeen-thirties and forties by converging: 
streams of settlers. They were principally composed of German immi- 
grants, coming from the north and east, and of Maryland=rs moving 

_up the Potomac from the lower counties. Life in Frederick County 
was marked by the ordinary characteristics of frontier settlement: grain 
culture and trade laid the foundations of stability and prosperity; but, 
until after the colonial wars, poverty, vagrancy, and the dangers of 
Indian and animal from the forest were special realities in the county.® 
The area to the east, around the head of the bay, was perkaps not as 
rude, Yet, in the colony which had grown by the movement of settlers 
from the south, up the bay and up the Potomac, it was alsc a frontier 
area. The trade of the rising town of Baltimore connected it intimately 
with the west, and its population, like that of Frederick County, was a 
mixture of English and foreign, especially German, elements.” 

Culturally the outlying sections were in no such degree as southern 
Maryland imitative of the life of Great Britain. The recent German 
settlers put a special stamp on the back country. They were loyal to 
their traditions and ideals; Michael Schlatter, a visiting minister from 
Holland, declared that he had never seen the Reformed faith more 
pure than in the valley of the Monocacy.§ In the northeastera counties 
the picture of a culture predominantly religious is much the same, but 
the sects were Scotch-Irish and English more prominently zhan Ger- 
man. The long ministry of Samuel Finley to the Presbyterian congre- 
gation at Nottingham, near the Pennsylvania boundary, achieved 
especial distinction. Finley came in 1741, a graduate of the. Tennents, 
Log College, to take charge of a “new side” congregation; he estab- 
lished and operated a Presbyterian academy, the only school cf its kind 
in Maryland; and he was called, after seventeen years, to be president 


6 See Charles E. Kemper and William J. Hinke, eds., “Moravian Diaries of Travels 
through Virginia”, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XI (1903-19¢4), 116-17. 
There is mention of bears and other animals in western Maryland in Pennsylvania Gazette 
(Philadelphia), November 30, 1749; and of vagrancy, in a proclamation cf Governor 
Thomas Bladen, October 10, 1745, Archives of Maryland (Baltimore, 1883—), XXVIII, 
348-49. : 

7C. P. Gould, “The Economic Causes of the Rise of Baltimore”, Essays in Colonial 
History presented to Charles McLean Andrews (New Haven, 1931), pp. 230-32. 

8 Henry Harbaugh, The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter (Philadelphia, 1857), pp. 154, 
176-77. 
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of the College of New Jersey et Princeton.® In the same area there were 
many ‘Quakers, and, in the decade before the Revolution, there also 
appeared a number of Methodists, among the earliest in America. The 
Methodists were especially successful in and around the town of Balti- 
more, where they were vigorously led by Robert Strawbridge and were 
encouraged by occasional visits from Francis Asbury, the leader of 
the movement in America? 

Commercial and civic life in Baltimore did something, indeed, at 
the close of the colonial period, to modify the entire predominance of 
sectarian thought and feeling in outlying Maryland. Several printers 
opened business in the town, and the excellent Maryland Journal and 
Baltimore Advertiser, the second newspaper in the province, was 
launched in 1773.4 There were also public lectures on science, a small 
theater, and other signs of an increasing secular culture.’ Evangelical 
and pietistic influences, however, remained rooted and growing in the 
northern and western counties, influences which were not common in 
lower Maryland. There was little assimilation, culturally, between the 
“Old West” in Maryland, where sc many elements were new and for- 
eign, and the established and traditional way of life of tze southern 
counties. 

The most striking feature of society in lower Maryland was the - 
prominence and power of great landholders and proprietary officials. 
The feudal element, declining but not eliminated from English society 
and English thought in the seventeenth century, had been introduced 
. into Maryland with a greater variety of manorial and seignorial usages 
than in any other colony. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
many of these usages had disappeared. Yet even after so long a 
period of sociai change and adjustment, the ancient Englis: and feudal 
tradition, which joined the holding of great estates with political 
authority and social distinction, was well entrenched in Maryland. 
Each of the lower ccunties had families which, if they did not com- 

8 Bernard C. Steiner er al., History of Education ın Maryland (Washington, 1894), 
p- 36; William B. Sprague, Annas of the American Pulpit (New York, 1857-69), I, 
96-97. 
10 Nathan Bangs, Life of the Kev. Freeborn Garrettson (New York, 1&45), pp. 28-37; 
William Warren Sweet, Methodism: in American Histery (New York, 1333), pp. 50-68. 

11 Wroth, History of Printing, chs. 9-19. 

12 Maryland Gazette ‘Annapolis), July 26, Sept. 18, 1764; Thomas W. Griffith, 
Annals of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1833); John T. Scharf, The Chronicles of Baltimore 
(Baltimore, 1874), and History of Baltimore City and County (Philadelphia, 1881). 

18 Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 
1934—), II, 297-98. 
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prise a provincial aristocracy according to the design imp-icit in the 
seventeenth century manors, at least stood in a position very like that 
of the squires’ families of eighteenth century England. The Taskers, 
Hammonds, Dulanys, and Carrolls of Anne Arundel County including 
Annapolis, represent the class at its fullest development. Their hold- 
ings amounted to from one or two to eight or ten thousand acres and 
sometimes more. In a tobacco-staple colony, and one with = growing 
population, where fortunes were made in the export trade ard in land 
speculation, the possession of a few thousand acres meant economic 
advantage and social standing. If even the largest of the Maryland 
holdings, running to about forty thousand acres, did not rival the great 
estates of New York and Virginia, they set their owners far above the 
mass of men—the slaves and unfree servants, the leaseholders. and the 
small planters, who had freeholds of from fifty to three or four hun- 
dred acres." 

‘Intellectually, the most characteristic thing about the class of great 
propertyholders in Maryland was an accent on legal thinking and 
legal training. Charles Carroll of Doughoregan Manor expressed the 
practical reasons for this emphasis when he urged his son, later to be 
known as Charles Carroll of Carrollton, to persist in his studies at the 
Inner Temple. The father wrote as follows: 


It is a shame for a Gentleman to be ignorant of the Laws of his Tountry 
and to be dependent on eyery dirty Pettyfogger ... on the other hand, how 
commendable it is for a Gentleman of independent fortune not oniy [not] 
to stand in need of mercenary Advisers, but to be able to advise and assist 
his Friends, Relations, and Neighbors of all sorts.2® 


As the editors of the earliest printed volume of Maryland court decisions 
were to put the matter, it was important that “the principles by which 
[the landlord held] his property should be familiarized to him”“° | | | 

Doubtless the practical and material considerations were the most 
influential in evoking the legal-mindedness common among members 
of the upper class, but there were also public and traditional considera- 
tions which worked in the same direction, As in England, the local 
offices of sheriff and of justice of the peace were held by the “principal 


14 On the distribution of land see Clarence P. Gould, The Land System in Mayland, 
1720-1765, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science {Balti- 
more), XXXI (1913), no. 1, pp. 77-78, 81. 

15 Oct. 6, 1759. Thomas Meagher Field, ed., Unpublished Letters of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton (New York, 1902), p. 33- 

16 Thomas Harris and John McHenry, Maryland Reports ...1700... to the ¢meri- 
can Revolution (New York, 1809), p. iv. 
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gentlemen” of standing and consequence in the counties. Although the 
governor made the appointments, the justices were free, as in the 
mother country, to manage local affairs—local justice, county rates, 
roads, poor relief, and the like—without interference from above.” 
The predominance of the gentry in county office was matched, more- 
over, in the legislature of the province. The average landholding of a 
member of the house of delegates on the eve of the Revolution was 
close to twenty-five hundred acres, and that of a member of the council 
was about eight thousand acres.18 Not only were the averages high, but 
there were almost no members of small estate. The association of 
landed wealth with government was very intimate in Mazyland. 

This association, essentially feudal in tradition, led mary a colonial 
squire, as justice of the peace, to think and speak the language of the 
law. Although the county justices, and even the provincial justices, 
were often lay justices, without professional training, they were in- 
structed to have the statutes of England at hand and tc use Dalton’s 
Country Justice? “Suppose you should be called upon to act in any 
public Character”, wrote the father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, in 
the letter quoted above, “what an awkward figure you would make 
without the knowledge of the Law either as Legislator, Judge, or even 
an Arbitrator of differences. among your Neighbors and friends.”?° 
The Maryland landholder as judge and legislator combined the men- 
tality of social superiority and economic security with that of free gov- 
ernment and knowledge of the common law. A similar mentality, in 
the dark days of Charles I, had stood a bulwark for English constitu- 
tionalism against the extreme claims of the royal power.** 

The prominence of legalism visibly increased in the last three de- 
cades of the provincial period. Before the mid-century a few careers 
wotgble in both public leadership and private enterprise had been built 
around the practice of law and the advantage the lawyer enjoyed in 

17 The justices of the peace were appointed with the advice of the council and some- 


times of the lower house of assembly. Address of the lower house, Oci. 28, 1725, Archives 
of Maryland, XXXV, 360. 

18 The average holding of delegates elected in 1758 was 2221.€ acres, and that of 
delegates elected in 1771 was 2431.6. The details of this investigation will appear in the 
writer’s Zorthcoming book, The Background of the Revolution in Maryland. The figures 
are based on statistics in the Debt Bocks, manuscript lists used to determine the quit-rent 
payments of freeholders, Maryland Land Office, Annapolis. 

19 Carro'l T. Bond, The Court of Appeals of Maryland: A History (Baltimore, 1928), 
p. 14. 

20 Oct. 6, 1759, Field, ed., Unpublished Letters, p. 33. 

21), R. Tanner, English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, 1928), p. 78. ` 
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of Stephen Bordley illustrate the increasing variety of interests which * 


encouraged legalism and even led to the rise of a professional group 
of lawyers in Maryland. Both the Dulanys held office as proprietary 
attorney general and in other capacities which placed a premium on 
professional skill, both were prominent pamphleteers, as will appear 
below, and the elder Dulany was the principal promoter in western 
land speculation,” an activity involving titles and tenancies and one 
in which the professionally trained lawyers especially concerned them- 
selves.” Stephen Bordley, a landowner and leader of the lower house, 
particularly represents the affinity between the mercantile irterest and 
the legal profession. The lawsuit, he wrote to a London merchant, was 
the only way to get payment for overdue provincial debts?* The same 
connection between merchant and lawyer is amply revealed in the 
correspondence of the Annapolis firm of Wallace, Davidson, and 
Johnson in the years just preceding the Revolution. One of the partners, 
Joshua Johnson, was a brother of Thomas Johnson, the lawyer and 
future state governor, and the firm had associations with Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, Charles Carroll, Barrister, and other Marylanders 
of professional training in the law.” 

In Maryland, as in Massachusetts and elsewhere, the generation 
before the Revolution saw the lawyers achieve leadership in provincial 
politics.” The elder Carroll may well have had the commanding posi- 
tion of the Dulanys in mind when he advised his son to persis: in legal 
studies; in any case, the events of the decade before the Revolution 
prove his advice to have been prophetic. The leaders of the Maryland 
opposition to the Stamp Act were lawyers, of whom Daniel Du!any and 
Samuel Chase were the most prominent, and lawyers were prominent 
in the resistance to the Townshend duties?” Lawyers seated in or, 


22 See St. George Leakin Sioussat, Economics and Politics in Maryland, 1720-1750, 
and the Public Services of Daniel Dulany the Elder, Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
XXI (1903), nos. 6-7. 

23 Among the prominent lawyers who had holdings in the thousands of acres in the 
Maryland west were Charles Carroll, Barrister, Samuel Chase, Samuel Chew, and Thomas 
Johnson. Debt Books, Frederick County, 1771, Maryland Land Office. 

24 Bordley to William Hunt, Nov. 26, 1756, Stephen Bordley’s Letterbook, 1756-59, 
Maryland Hist. Soc. 

25 Wallace, Davidson, and Johnson Letterbook, 1771-74, Maryland Hall of Records, 
Annapolis. 

26 See Richard B. Morris, “Legalism versus Revolutionary Doctrine in New England”, 
New England Quarterly, 1V (1931), 200-201. 

27 Conway W. Sams and Elihu S, Riley, The Bench and Bar of Maryland (Chicago, 
1901), I, 112, 180. 
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kd . 
friendly to the house of delegates became the most advanced of the 
controversialists—Charles Carroll of Carrollton among them—who, 
between 1771 and 1773, attacked and largely demoralized the fee sys- 
tem and the unreformed Anglican establishment of propriezary Mary- 
land. At the same time Daniel Dulany, councilor, official, and leader 
_ of the Maryland bar, was the most active defender of the proprietary 
interest?’ 

Such leadership did not fail, indeed, to evoke jealousy and objection, 
for the controversialists were accused of artifice and undue-zechnicality 
of expression, as a modern reader of their arguments will de ready to 
understand? But an apology for the liberal lawyers, which declared 
their high character and their devotion to the public interest, appro- 
priately asked whether most of them had not “large landed and per- 
sonal estates, even when they began their practice? "Tis their native 
soil, they are connected by the tenderest ties of country, parents, chil- 
dren, relatives, friends”.*° Thus Maryland moving into the Revolution 
presents the interesting phenomenon of lawyer leadership in ‘political 
radicalism. It is reminiscent of the stand of Coke against James I,3* 
and it anticipates the signing of the Declaration of Independence by 
the Maryland lawyers Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas Stone, 
and Charles Carroll of Carrollton. . 

Closely kin to the legal-mindedness of squire and speculator, judge 
and assemblyman, was the political thinking of the prov-nce, concen- 
trated in the house of delegates. The national conviction of English- 
men of the rightness and supremacy cf constitutional government was 
as firmly held at Annapclis as at Westminster, and that conviction 
was iterated and reiterated in the resolutions and messages of the lower 
house. It found two characteristic types of expression. The first was an 
insistence that the rights of Englishmen to self-government, won by 
parliament and practiced in the mother country, were equally the rights 
of Marylanders acting in the provincial legislature. From the earliest 
period of assembly history, when a law was passed declaring that the 
members should have “pawer, priveledges, authority, and jurisdiction” 


28 See Bernard C. Steiner, Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden, Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies, XVI (1898). nos. 7-9, chs. 4-8. 

29 “A Marvlander”, Pennsyivania Chronicle (Philadelphia), Apr. 23, 1770. A half- 
century earlier the Anglican minister John Eversfielé had satirized the lawyers, especially 
the elder Dulany. Sioussat, Tie English Statutes in Maryland, Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, XXI (1903), nos. 11-22, pp. 55-56. 

30 A Planter” of Anne Arundel County, Pennsylvanie Gazette, Jaly 16, 1770. 

31 Tanner, p. 37; Edward 5. Corwin, “The ‘Higher Law’ Background of American 
Constitutional Law”, Harvard Law Review, XLII (1928-29), 367-69. 
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like that of members of the house of commons in England, to the 
extreme pretensions to legislative supremacy made on the eve of the 
Revolution, the history of the assembly was punctuated by efforts tS 
translate parliamentary precedents into assembly authority and power.” 

Parliamentary privilege, which had evolved in England from the judi- 
cial side of the history of parliament, was frequently used to justify 
an expansive view of the authority of the provincial legislature. Where 
the legislature could say that “the Chief end of all parliamentary 
priviledge is to apply properly for the Redress of Grievances that 
happen to the people” and from such a premise assert a number of 
particular powers, the notion of parliamentary rights had become a 
kind of dogma? It fittingly expressed a century of assembly growth; 


-it conformed nicely with the social position of the gentry who sat as 


delegates in the house. 

The second way the assembly had of expressing its conviction of its 
own authority was through the use of the concept of natural law. This 
concept made’ it possible for the delegates to declare that their powers 
were inherent in the nature of things and for them to argue from 
higher grounds than the citation of parliamentary precedent. Thus in 
1725, on the very day when the house made the claim of privilege 
quoted above, it also took the ground that, “It is we that are the people’s 
representatives for whom all laws are made and human government 
established.” ** The spontaneity ; and the definiteness with which such 
principles were announced conforms with the ideas, which Professor 
Corwin has elaborated, that the concept of natural law was implicit 
in the thinking of Coke, and that those students of Coke, the first 
generation of the legal profession in America, applied his ideas and 
Locke’s towards the expansion of the power of the legislature. Yet 
such doctrine was not often invoked. The infrequency with which the, 
delegates used it indicates the natural thing, namely, that the assembly 
led by precedent-loving lawyers, preferred the more conservative type 


. of argument from parliamentary privilege and constitutional usage. 


On the other hand, the philosophical resource of natural law was well 


82 Acts of the Assembly, Mar., 1638/9, Archives of Maryland, 1, 75. For this reference 
I am indebted to the doctoral dissertation of Mary.P. Clarke, “Parliamentary Privilege in 
the American Colonies”, Yale University Library. , 

33 Oct. 28, 1725, Archives of Maryland, XXXV, 360. Although the proprietor was 
never ready to admit the larger claims of the delegates, he did treat with them in the 
language of parliamentary traditions. See address of Charles; Lord Baltimore, Apr. 12, 
1733, ibid., XXXIX, 54. 

34 Oct. 28, 1725, ibid., XXXV, 357. ` 

35 Corwin, Harvard Law Rev., XLII, 175-76, 365-80, 393-98. 
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understood as early as the seventeen-twenzies and thirties, and when 
used it was used hardly less boldly than at the time of the Revolu- 
tion itself. 

In 1729, when the lord proprietor had several times refused tc permit 
a cherished bill to pass, the delegates took the high stand that an “ample 
and full Power of Legislation is lodged in this Province”, and that the 
proprietor’s right to veto acts of the assembly was itself subject to ques- 
tion*® In saying this. the lower house did not go quite as far as a flat 
denial of the right of the proprietor to disaliow laws, as Patrick Henry 
in the Parson’s Cause was to deny the right of the Crewn, but the line 
of thought was quite as radical. The assumption that the pecple had a 
natural right to make their own laws might have been used to support a ` 
denial of the proprietary disallowance, as it was actually used to support 
an inquiry. It could not have been made to support acquiescence in the 
disallowance as a just practice of government. 

The learning marshaled in support of the political thinking of the 
delegates is nowhere better illustrated than in the pamphlet of Daniel 
Dulany, the elder, The Right of the Inhabitants of Maryland to the 
Benefit of the English Laws, which he brought out in Annapolis in 
172857 When Dulany wrote this treatise he was a young man, already 
a leading lawyer and delegate but not yet a preferred member of the 
inner circle of proprietary officeholders. The pamphlet supperted the 
demand of the lower Louse for a statute which would bind the provin- 
cial judges, under oath, to do justice according to the “laws, statutes, 
and reasonable customs of England and the acts of Assembly and usage 
of the province of Maryland” 38 This proposal of the lower house has 
been spoken of by scholars as ill conceived because, if adopted, it would 
have bound the province in too great detail to the law of the mother 

coyntry.®° But however unsatisfactorily the oath might have operated, 
had it been enacted, Dulany’s pamphlet amply shows that the com- 
mitment to English law was intended to liberate and not to restrict: 

36 Aug. 2, 1729, Archives of Maryland, XXXVI, 362-63. 

87 The pamphlet is reprmted as Appendix: H in Sioussat, The Eaglish Statutes in 
Maryland, pp. 79-104. 

38 This important dispute, which evoked so much political thought and feeling, is 
fully treated in Sioussat, Te English Statutes in Maryland. There are substantial accounts 
in John V. L. McMahon, dz Historical View of the Government of Maryland, from its 
Colonization to the Present Day (Baltimore, 1831), pp. 112-28; in Newton D, Mereness, 
Maryland as a Proprietary Province (New York, 1901), pp. 257-77; and in Herbert L. 
Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1924), IH, 26-31. 


39 Sioussat, in The Englizh Statutes in Maryland, p. 62; and Clarke, in “Parlia- 
mentary Privilege in the American Colonies”, Yale University Library. 
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“What I contend for [he said] is that we derive our right to British 
liberties and privileges as we are British subjects; that as such we have 
a right to all the laws, whether statute or common, which secure to the 
subject the right of the subject.” * As Dulany presented the case, the 
delegates had no thought that every parliamentary statute would be 
enforced in Maryland in the same detail as in England but only desired 
that the English principles imbedded in common Jaw and statute law 
alike should be as thoroughly available in the provincial courts as at 
home. 

Dulany’s plea had force because it incorporated the two traditions 
of political thought in Maryland. The treatise was, primarily, a lawyer’s 
case, to be established by the citation of precedent and practice, and as’ 
such it stood exactly in line with the delegates’ habit of insistence on 
parliamentary privilege and usage. Thus Dulany cited and quoted 
such primary documents of English constitutional history as Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Right, and the liberal statutes of the seventeenth 
century, and he quoted the provincial charter to prove that English law 
was also Maryland law. But he argued from philosophical as well as 
from legal grounds and on this side quoted some of the more abstract 
writings of Sir Edward Coke, portions of Locke’s Second Treatise, and, 
in a still larger perspective, the writings of Grotius, Pufendorf, Cato, 
and Caesar. He used the concept of the original equality of man to 
indicate that subjects in the colony had rights equal to those of subjects 
at home, and he followed Locke in the contract theory of the state. 
The argument, from both precedent and principle, was more sweeping 
than that to be used by the younger Dulany in his successful legalistic 
pamphlet against the Stamp Act, Considerations on the Propriety of 
Imposing Taxes on the British Colonies. The plea of 1728 was definitely 
anticipatory of Thomas Jefferson’s radical Summary View of the Rights. 
of British America, wherein it was again to be urged, at the moment 
of impending Revolution, that colonials had historical and natural 
rights to the full benefit of English freedom. 

In the third, or religious, aspect of thought and feeling in lower 
Maryland there was no such vigor and coherence as in the political 
thinking. The Anglican clergymen, like the proprietary officeholders, 
were appointed by, or under the authority of, the lord proprietor. But 
unlike the high officials, the clergymen met no focus of criticism and 
opposition, no ecclesiastical house of laymen, comparable in the church 

40 Daniel Dulany, The Right of the Inhabitants of Maryland to the Benefit of the 
English Laws (Annapolis, 1728), pp. 12-13. 
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. to the house of delegates in the government. Religious conflict be- 
tween authority and people was ordinarily decentralized, the business 
of the parishes, and only rarely sufficiently generalized to get a hearing 
at Annapolis.“ 

‘The essentially conservative position of the Church of England 
clergy is well illustreted by an order of the provincial council of 1733, 
which required that they should pray for the Icrd proprietor, the gov- 
ernor, and council at every service. The fifth Lord Baltimore thought 
of the cergymen as stabilizers in political storms. He once wrote them 
that he “made no doubt of [their] good offices towards promoting a 
perfect understanding between the proprietor and his tenants; peace 
and harmony being the great characteristics of our mother church”.*® 
The conditions of the church were such as to discourage independence 
of. thought and attitude. Appointments were, indeed, permanent, but 
as Jonathan Boucher testified, the better paid Maryland benefices were 
the most lucrative in America,** and the desire for advancement within 
the, establishment was a compelling one. The eighteenth century pro- 
prietors, moreover, made many scandalous appointments leading to 
scandalous careers in the Maryland church, and for four decades before | 
the Revolution there was no ecclesiastical authority to administer cleri- 
cal discipline. 

Yet some of the clergy lived admirable lives, in the best tradition of 
their church, and acded to the intellectual life of their parishes. “God 
only knows”, said the Reverend Thomas Bacon, who was to be the able 
compiler of the laws of the province, “the necessity of [a charity work- 
ing school] in this province, where ecucation is scarcely to oe attained 
to, at any rate, by the children of the poor... . Many poor white chil- 
dren I have found (I speak from sad experience) and many more 
-undoubtedly there are, as ignorant as the children of the poor benighted 
negroes”. Bacon feiled with his charity schocl, but other clergymen 


41 In 1724-1725/6 and in 1768-1771, however, the assembly gave a great deal of 
attention ta the abuses cf the church. On the earlier affair see Upper Eouse Journal, 
-October 27, 31, 1724, ani Lower House Journal, March 23, 1725-26, Archives of Mary- 
land, XXX¥V, 39-40, 66, 482. On the later affair see Steiner, Life and Administration of 
Sir Robert Eden, pp. 50-51. 

42 Apr. 10, 1733, Archives of Maryland, XXVIII, 30. 

43 Charles, Lord Bakimore to the clergy, about 1730, Calvert Papers, no. 295%, 
Maryland Hist. Soc. 

44 Boucher to Rev. M. James, Mar. 9, 1767, Maryland Hist. Mag., VII (1912), 339- 
40; Jonathan Bouchier, ed., Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, 1738-1789 (Boston, 
1925), p- 54. 

45 Quoted in Oswald Tilghman, History of Talbot County, Maryland (Baltimore, 
1915), I, 286. 
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succeeded in conducting private schools for young gentlemen, and a 
few, such as James Sterling and Thomas Cradock, achieved minor 
literary distinction.“ The wits of the clergy were sharpened, also, by 
the competition of rival faiths, and they asked occasionally for support 
from home, especially for the gift of books, in their struggle against the 
opposition.*” But sectarian rivalry in Maryland was not on such a basis 
as to evoke a theological or ethical literature. Catholicism, though 
entrenched among a number of old and established families, was non- 
controversial rather than controversial, as the prejudice of the colony 
required, especially at the time of the French and Indian war.*® 
Quakerism was quiescent, and Presbyterianism was associated with 
the lower classes and with the outlying sections rather than the south- 
ern tidewater. There is no evidence that the Great Awakening caused 
more than a ripple of feeling in the southern counties. 

Within the Church of England, though not outside, there were 
differences of feeling and belief which led to discussion and occasionally 
to literary product. Even before the mid-century there were many signs 
of skepticism having a devastating effect on the morale and faith of 
Maryland Anglicanism. In 1730 Commissary Lang preached a sermon 
to the clergymen of the eastern shore in which he presented the case of 
orthodoxy against deism and begged the ministers to preach the restora- 
tion of family worship among the people.*® In 1750 Thomas Bacon 
wrote: 

Infidelity has indeed arrived at an amazing and shocking growth in 
these parts. And it is hard to say whether it is more owing to the ignorance 
of the common people, the fancied knowledge of such as have got a little 
smattering of learning, or the misconduct of too many of the clergy. Re- 


ligion among us seems to wear the face of the country, part moderately 
cultivated, the greater part wild and savage.™° 


Bacon and other ministers thought that the reading of the works of thé 
English deists encouraged infidelity, and they mentioned especially 
Tindal’s Christianity as Old as Creation and the Independent Whig, 


46 Wroth, History of Printing, pp. 193-94, 207; Wroth, “James Sterling: Poet, Priest, 
and Prophet of Empire”, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 1931 (Wor- 
cester), new series, XL (1932), 40-41, 48, 65-68. 

47 Hugh Jones to Bishop of London, July 30, 1739, William S. Perry, Historical 
Collections relating to the American Colonial Church (4 vols., Hartford, 1870-78), IV, 
321. 

48 The most recent and scholarly treatment of eighteenth century Catholicism in 
Maryland is to be found in Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore (New York, 1922), ch. 1. 

49 Sermon, June 24, 1730, Perry, Historical Collections, IV, 288-95. 

50 Bacon to Bishop of London, Aug. 4, 1750, ibid., IV, 324. 
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an English magazine some issues of which had been reprinted in 
Philadelphia. Occasional contributed essays in the, Maryland Gazette 
mirror the deist attitude," and there is reason to think that Bacon’s 
fear of skepticism among the common people was well taken. In his 
journal for 1773, Francis Asbury, the Methodist- leader, speaxs of com- 
ing to Annapolis “with some desire to preach” and of being offered the 
house of a tavernkeeper for a service. “But he was a Deist”, the journal 
says, “and I did not feel free to open my mouth in his house”; nor did 
Asbury preach at all, because “the spirit and practice of the people” 
opposed him.” . 

Questions of church authority and organization, as well as of belief, 
evoked a certain amount of thought and controversy. There was not 
only a division in Maryland, as in the other colcnies, over the question 
of establishing an Anglican episcopate in America but also a movement 
to set up parish autonomy in the selection of ministers. As early as 
1725 the vestrymen of a church on the lower eastern shore made such 
a demand.” Success was impossible because established charter rights 
gave the presentation of benefices to the proprietor, but the idea persisted 
and evidently was encouraged by Presbyterian example and by the 
authority exercised by the Virginia parishes in the selection of their 
own ministers. The matter was opened in 1766, when a notorious 
clergyman died and his parish seized the initiative and invited Dr. 
Thomas Chandler, who was soon to become a leading writer in favor 
of an American episcopate, to come and preach for a trial period. His 
services pleased everyone, and the vestry and a number of other parish- 
ioners petitioned the governor to give him the induction, This the 
governor refused to do. With no apparent regard for zhe merits of the 
case, he inducted instead the rector of a neighboring church, a man 
of bgd reputation. 

The governor’s action precipitated a miniature protestan: reforma- 
tion in Coventry parish. The vestry responded with an argument 
which cut beneath the ecclesiastical authority of the lord proprietor 
just as the radical declarations of the assembly cut beneath h.s political 
authority. The people, the vestry said, were the true founders of the 
church cf Maryland, all powers of church government originally derived 
from them, and the powers they had delegated they could reclaim. A 

‘declaration based on the natural rights theory had, of course, na power 

31 Notably that of “Plain-Dealer”, Maryland Gazette, Jan. 7, 1729. 

52 Journal of Francis Asbury (New York, 1852), I, 58, 66-61, 93. 


58 Seven vestrymen, Somerset parish, to Bishop of London, 1725, Fulham Palace 
Transcripts, Maryland, ro. 206, Library of Congress. 
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to persuade'the governor to abandon the proprietor’s right of induction. 
But the vigor of parish protest did persuade the new appointee to 
remain in his old living, and Governor Sharpe named the Reverend 
Thomas. Hughes, a man with a reputation as unsavory as the other 


_ two. Hughes secured from Daniel Dulany a legal opin:on certifying 


his rights and otherwise disregarded the opposition. Yet even then the 


- vestry said that they would never sacrifice “Freedom to Monarchy, but 


only desire that an Equilibrium may ever be the motto of every Eng- 
lishman”, and they declared.that they would resist, with Force if neces- 
sary, “as we presume by the Laws of God, Nature, and Man”.®* A few 
days before Christmas, 1767, the vestry, living up to the congregational 
polity they had enunciated, gathered a group of parishioners and asked 
them, as the possessors of ultimate sovereignty, whethe> or not they 
would grant an induction to the minister named by the governor. They 
voted that they would not, and the vote led to violence. There were a few 
months of recurrent outbreaks, and then the affair tapered off, appar- 
ently with passions cooled and certainly with the authority of the lord 
proprietor enforced. Yet in the history of provincial thought the impor- 
tant thing is not the loss of the battle of Coventry parish; :t is rather the 
spontaneous and aggressive use of the. social compact idea in behalf of a 
local interest, it is the transformation of the Church of England, in the 
minds of the members of one parish, from terms of tradit-onal to terms 
of radical church theory—all of this by men far from Annapolis and 
from the educated inner circle of the governing class. 

In coming to the final, or literary and general, aspect of Maryland 
thought, the question is less that of what intellectual positions the 
colonists propounded than the large area of thought in which they 
moved. In whatever degree they were readers and imitators of the 
English literature of their own century, the literature which Gikbon 
said breathed “the spirit of reason and liberty”, or were concerned with 
the other emancipating currents of thought of the time, the political 
liberalism and the, religious rationalism of Maryland may be thought 
of as growing in a friendly climate. Such matters are not 2asily ponder- 
able, but in the upper class, at least, there can be little doubt that liberal 
influences supplied the tone and environment of every phase of thought 
and feeling. Considerable evidence, fragmentary indeed but in every 
instance consistent, reveals provincial minds sensitive to contemporary 
literature, fond of the seventeenth century. English satirists, steeped in 

54 Council Proceedings, Apr. 29, 1768, Archives of Maryland, XXXII, 229, 231. The 


early part of the case is reviewed in a letter from the Coventry vestry to Governor Sharpe, 
1767, ibid., XIV, 363-69. 
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the political lore of the ancient republics, and receptive to the ideas of 
the French philosophes and their predecessors. 

A peculiarly intimate view of the spontaneous aietendes of :repre- 
sentative. members of the gentty, is. preserved in the recd-ds of the 
Tuesday Club, one of the half-dozen ‘or ‘more clubs which are known 
to have flourished in Annapolis during the fifty years before tae Revolu- - 


tion. Ordinarily the mood was light ad playful; the members amused > ` 


themselves with puns, conundrums, mick: trials, and rhymes i in-irnita- ` 


tion of Butlers Hudibras. But an, occasional item shows. more serious a : a 
thinking. In his contemporary. “History, ‘of the Tuesday Club” Dr.. ~ 


Alexander Hamilton, a club leader,” declared:* “There is really But: a 
trifling difference between the histories of the smallest Clubs and those 

of the greatest Empires and Kingdoms.” He meant, he explained, that 
all men are made of the same indifferent stuff, © . 


We find state politicians racking ihe Teen: to bring about Gertain . 
Schemes, and still like a parcell of earth moles counter-mining and. under- >` 
‘mining one another; we find generals, or rather licensed banditty, leading ` 
forth great armies, pillaging and laying waste. vast countries, burning towns 
and Cutting throats. ... . Can anything worse be said of clubs, whose mein- 
bers . . . go upon pursuits and schemes of a parallel anid like Insignificant’ 
‘and ridiculous nature, for the, bringing about- purposes equally vain and | 
transitory, though under a different class and denomination’ |, 


The ironical mood, the will to freedom, the sense of histor) —comamen 
denominators of the great literature of the Enlightenment in France , 
and England—flourished also in the Tuesday Club. © `- ; 

The reading and writing of the educated upper class also points to, 
a liyely concern with the secular and ‘critical ideas of the century. 
Stephen Bordley, in the decades of the thirties and forties, and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, in the sixties and seventies, carried on intel- 
lecthal correspondences with friends with whom they discussed political _ 
ideas, especially in terms of Roman history.°* They and otker men of 
wealth and affairs owned, read, and discussed such works as Palybius’s 
Histories, Rollin’s History of Rome, Bayle’s Dictionary, Harrington’s 
Oceana, Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Lews, and the histories of England 
by Rapin and Clarendon. 

Early in the century a number of parochial libraries, established 
through the efforts of Dr. Thomas Bray, brought much religious ma- 
85 Dulany Papers, V, 16, Maryland Hist. Soc. 

58 Stephen Bordley’s Letterbooks, 1738-40, 1740-47, especially the letters to M. Harris, 
Maryland Hist. Soc.; J. G. D. Paul, ed., “A Lost Copy Bock of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton”, 1770-34, Maryland Hist. Mag., XXXII 1937), 193-225. 
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. terial, serviceable tò Anglican belief, to Maryland. But in the dozen , 
or more years before the Revolution libraries of a new type were 
launched, circulating ‘libraries on a commercial basis" They were 
assembled, “in the hope of. attracting many subscribers, according to the 

- moderij-and secular tastes common among the gentry. Remarkable 

` advertisements by the bookseller’ Rind and Aikman offered the public 
i <-t gëneroù$ ‘selections: classical works, mostly Roman, histories of recent 
2 jtinies,* political theory, scientific: ‘philosophy, English and some Euro- 
pean litérature’ of. the ‘sixteenth century and later, and contemporary 
oi ‘novels? There; were’ almost no works of orthodox religion 
offered: ae ae X 
. The impact and’ influericé, of fiterature appears in a much more 
definite: light’ from’ the evidence ‘of writing than from the evidence of 
reading. ‘The literary content, of the- Maryland Gazette has been elab- 
_ orately discussed. by- other’: writers? and little need be said except that, 
tin the, ‘style set .by the, Franklins i in the New England Courant, the 
` Maryland’ paper printed many ‘Addisonian essays and carried excerpts 
-from and imitatións-of étlier favorite English authors, from Dryden 
‘and Butler to current figtires. Some of the Maryland essayists achieved 
‘at high order of thought and. expression; some were roughhewn as 
writers. ‘Whether-they were discussing politics, religion, taste, or man- 
 ners,- «they, all stood, without important exception, on the common 
"found of the eighteenth century rationalist view of the universe and 
man, The.pietism of the outlying counties found no expression and 
ie no equivalent'in thé columns of the Maryland Gazette. 
As with the essayists who wrote for the newspaper, so it was, essen- 
tially, with all. men of thought and expression in lower Maryland. The 
secular and critical moods of the Enlightenment bound the legalism, 





57 See the'series of articles by J. T. Wheeler, “Booksellers and Circulating Librafies in 
Maryland”, “Thomas Bray and the Maryland Parochial Libraries”, “The Laymen’s 
Libraries and the Provincial Library”, Maryland Hist. Mag., XXXIV (1939), 111-37, 
246-65, XXXV (1940), 60-73. 

58 Long advertisements in Maryland Gazette, Aug. 26, 1762, Nov. 11, 1773. Some 
of Rind’s offerings (1762), in the order of the heads listed above, were: Dryden's Virgil, 
Pope’s Homer, writings by Cicero, Livy, and Seneca; Montesquieu’s Greatness and Decline 
of the Romans; Robertson’s Scotland and Charles the Fifth; Harrington’s Oceana, Vattel’s 
Law of Nations; Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Derham’s Physics and Astro-theology; 
Shakespeare’s plays, the epics of Milton, Dow Quixote; the novels of Smollett and Fielding. 
There were also many essays, from the Spectator papers to the Rambler of Johnson. 

59 Elizabeth Christine Cook, Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, 1704-1750 

. (New York, 1912), ch. 6; Wroth, History of Printing, especially pp. 63-69; Martha C. 
Howard, “The Maryland Gazette: An American Imitation of the Tatler and the Spec- 
tator”, Maryland Hist. Mag., XXIX (1934), 295-98. 
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the liberalism, the skepticism, and the literary values of the gentlemen 
of the province into one intellectual whole. The piety of John Carroll, 
the Jesuit and future first American Catholic bishop, suggests, indeed, 
that there must have been others, of the same high social class as his 
family, who stood where he stood, apart from the prevailing currents 
of liberal thought. But the silence of piety in the public record adds 
accent to the predominance of secular and liberal influences. The pro- 
test of Coventry parish suggests, as plainly as resistance to the Stamp 
Act, that liberal convictions reached downward from the readers of 
Coke and Locke, Montesquieu and Fielding, to the level of the com- 
mon consciousness of the province. Such convictions help to account 
for the revolutionary impulse in Maryland. Their association with the 
intellectual leadership of the upper class suggests a reason why men of 
great property were able to take and keep the reins of government even 
while the Revolution transformed the province into the state. 
CHARLES A. BARKER. 
Stanford University. 


60 Guilday thinks that the lack of Catholic piety on the side of the family represented 
by Charles Carrell of Carrollton may account for the coolness between that side and the 
side represented by Jobn Carroll. Life and Times cf John Carrell, p. 4. 
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THE STATE OF NATURE AND THE DECLINE OF 
LOCKIAN POLITICAL THEORY IN ENGLAND, 
1760-1800 


In 1690, when Locke published his Two Treatises of Government, 
he stated the theory of natural rights in the form in which it dominated 
English political theory for the next seventy years. By roo the theory 
of natural rights had lost virtually all its English adherents. Its place 
was taken by various forms of utilitarianism, especially the utilitarian- 
isms of Burke, Paley, and Bentham.? There were, of course, many 
causes affecting the decline of the vogue of the theory of natural rights. 
Ethical ideas lying at the base of political thought changed and caused 
political ideas to change with them. The exigencies of new political 
situations called forth new ideas and new attitudes toward old ideas. 
In this paper we are concerned with the change which the conception 
of the “state of nature” underwent during the course cf the century 
and with the effect of this change on English political theory. During 
the seventeenth century the state of nature had come to be the regular 
starting point for the political theorist in his description of the law of 
nature and its relation to political government. The various states of 
nature of the seventeenth century writers had been alike in that they 
were primarily abstract and juristic. Whatever sociological or his- 
torical detail they possessed was secondary. In the eighteenth century 
the conceptions of the state of nature tended to become less abstract 
and more historical, less juristic and more sociological. The juristic 


1 Although the general nature of the change is well known, the history of the pgocess 
by which it came about has never been fully told. Books like William Archibald Dunning’s 
History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu. (New York, 1905) and History 
of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer (New York, 1933), F. |. C. Hearnshaw’s 
Social and Political Ideas of Some English Thinkers of the Augustan Age, 1650-1750 
(London, 1928), and Social and Political Ideas of Some Representative Thinkers of the 
Revolutionary Era (London, 1931), and C. E. Vaughan’s Studies in the History of Political 
Philosophy before and after Rousseau (London, 1925) describe the “po itical thought” of 
various writers more or less im vacuo, but they do not trace the history of political ideas 
through the century. Elie Halévy’s La formation du radicalisme phisosophique (Paris, 
1901-1904) traces the development of Bentham’s utilitarianism, but Halévy touches on 
other forms of utilitarianism only incidentally. Moreover, he does not deal with the decline 
of the vogue of the theory of natural rights, as this lies outside the scope of his book. 
Since this decline is the reverse side of the development of utilitarianism, its place in the 
history of eighteenth century political thought is of equal importance. 
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conception of the state of nature upon which Locke based his political 
theory was displaced by a historical conception of the state cf nature, 
such as Rousseau’s Second Discourse (1755) described or was believed 
to describe. 

The effect of this on English political theory was threefold. Writers 
who belonged to the tradition of Locke were forced to modify their 
theory to suit the historical conception of the state of nature. Writers 
who opposed the theory of Locke used the new conception of the state 
of nature to attack the theory of natural rights. Finally, many writers, 
reacting against the historical. conception ofthe state of nature, and 
especially against Rousseau’s state of nature in the Second Discourse, 
denied that there ever was a prepolitical or primitive state of nature 
as opposed to civil society. 

In tracing these developments our starting’ point must be a brief 
analysis of Locke’s conception of the state of nature and its part in 
his political theory. We must then describe Rousseau’s conception of 
the state of nature in the Second Discourse, both because it was the 
most ambitious attempt to picture a historical state of nature in some 
detail, and because it was especially influential in provoking a reaction 
against the state of nature as a political concept. Next we must consider 
a group oz English critics of the Second Discourse who gave currency 
to the rejection of the state of nature. Finally, we must show how the 
new conception of the state of nature was used by the political con- 
troversialists in England during the latter part of the century. 


Locke anp Rousseau 


Locke’s state of nature was. highly abstract. It was not a staze which 
existed at any particular time or place. It was not the first stage in the 
cultural development of mankind. It was not neċessarily a primitive 
state. It was merely the state in which all men exist wko are not subject 
to political government. It was a natural state in that it was con- 
trasted with artificial government, but it was not a state from which 
other artificial, że., man-made, developments were excluded. Locke’s 
state of nature was a juristic state which he used for the purpose of 
explaining the relationship between the law of nature and natural 
rights on the one hand, and civil law and civil rights on tke other. 
According to the law of nature, Locke said, men have certain equal 
rights which they enjoy in the state of nature. For example, they have 
the right to do anything which tends to their self-préservaticn as long 
as they do not interfere with the rights of others. But, Locke reasoned, 
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individual men in the state of nature cannot enjoy their natural rights 
because of the interference of other stronger individuals. There is no 
power to enforce the law of nature. Hence men join together in the 
social contract to form civil society. They give up their natiiral right 
of administering the law of nature, in return for which they receive 
the protection of society in the enjoyment of their other natural rights. 
Such in briefest outline is Locke’s conception of the state of nature and 
its relation to his political theory as a whole. 

- The conception of the state of nature which we find in the Second 
Discourse, published sixty-five years later, in 1755, reflects certain 
highly significant developments in the history of thought, developments 
in what may be called sociological knowledge. The Second Discourse 
reflects the conception of history as a growth in which certain stages 
may be described. It reflects the new interest in studying man with 
the help of the descriptions of primitive man in the extensive travel 
literature of the day. As a result, Rousseau’s state of nature is con- 
ceived as an actual historical condition, the condition in which man 
must have originally existed.? The state of nature, Rousseau tells us, 
was the state of man as he came from the hands of nature, possessing 
none of those attributes which he acquired in any way as a part of his 
later development. Consequently, if we are to see man as he originally 
and naturally was, it is necessary to strip off all the accretions of time 
and artë When we do this, we find that man is merely a brutish ani- 
mal. His only care is self-preservation. His existence is purely sensual; 
he can perceive and feel, but he cannot think. He lives alone, and having 


- no one to talk to, he cannot speak. He is entirely free from all passions. 


His chief characteristics are pesanteur and stupidité. Needless to say, 
he knows nothing of even the most rudimentary technical arts. He 
eats acorns and sleeps beneath the oak.* This is pure nature without 
any art. The antithesis of nature and art is complete. j 


Tue Encuisu Crirics OF THE Second Discourse 


The Second Discourse did not enjoy a friendly reception across the 
Channel. The characteristic British reaction was to label Rousseau’s 


2 The analytical function of Rousseau’s state of nature is similar to that of Locke's, 
but his assumption that it was man’s earliest historical state determined its character for 
him. Once he wavers in this view, admitting that his state of nature may never have 
existed (Oeuvres, ed. Hachette, Paris, 1909-14, I, 79), but he explicitly asserts its his- 
toricity several times (ibid., pp. 81, 83, 84, 85), and the whole tenor of his argument 
implies this view. 

3 Ibid., pp. 78, 79, 82, and 83. 4 Ibid, p. 85. 
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state of nature absurd and to deny the antithesis of naturz and art. 
Before going on to the political writers with whom we are directly con- 
cerned, Jet us stop to consider this reaction as exhibited in the writings 
of William Kenrick, John Gordon, John Brown, and, -nost important, 
Adam Ferguson. The significance of these four writers for us is, first, 
that they showed what the reaction to the Second Discourse was likely 
to be in England, second, that they gave currency to the rejection of 
the antithesis of nature and art, and finally, that they were a link be- 
tween the Second Discourse and English polizical theorists. Rousseau 
provoked these writers to a rejection of any state of nature which was 
opposed to a develcped condition of human society. They adopted the 
Aristotelian positior. that the nature of anything is its perfected condi- 
tion and that therefore there is no antithesis between nature and art.’ 
Applied to the state of nature, this msant that man’s original or primi- 
tive condition was no more natural than political society. These critics 
of the Second Discourse were by no means the first to reject the anti- 
thesis of nature and art, for such notable writers as Skaf-esbury, Hume, 
and Burlamaqui had already rejected the antithesis specifical-y in con- 
nection with political theory. Shakespeare and Bishop Berkeley had 
attacked the antithesis in well-known texts.’ But the English critics of 
the Second Discourse gave new prominence to the antithesis and to 
the state of nature at a time when English political theory was entering 
a period of rapid transition. 

William Kenrick was the first of these writers. In his versified 
Epistles Philosophicel and Moral (1759), he attacks Rousseau directly: 

5 See Polities, 1, 2, 1252-53 (trans. Benjam.r Jowett, Oxford, 1921): “When several 
villages are united in a single community, lerge enough to be nearly or quite self- 
sufficing, the state comes into existence, originating in the bare needs of life, and con- 
tinuing in existence for the sake of a good life. And therefore, if the earlier forms of 
society are natural, so is the state, for it is the end of them, and the nature ož a thing is 
its end. For what each th.ng is when fully developed, we call its nature, whether wè are 
speaking of a man, a horse, or a family. Besides the final cause and end of a thing is the 
best, and to be self-sufficing is the end and the best. Hence it is evideat that the state is 
a creation of nature, and that man is by nature a political animal.” See also Physics, Il, 8, 
1994 (trans. R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye, Oxzord, 1930) and De pertibus animalium, 
I, 1, 6394 and 641 (trans Wiliam Ogle, Oxford, 1911). 

8 See Shaftesbury, Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, cd. by J. M. 
Robertson (London, 1900), II, 81-83; Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by L. A. 
Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 188€), p. 484, and Enquirses concerning the Human Understanding 
and concerning the Princtoles of Morals, section 258, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigg= (Oxford, 
1962), p. 307; and Burlamaqui, The Principles of Politic Law, wans, T. Nugenz (London, 
1752), pp. 19-20, and p. 43. 

7 Winter's Tale, IV, iv, 79-100; Alciparon. Or the Minute Philosopher, 1, xiv, in 
Works of George Berkeley (Oxford, 1871), I, 48-51. 
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Let rash polemicks idly prate 
O£ nature and a nat’ral state, 
The arts of social life despise, 
And think that brutes are only wise; 
Pretending better had it been 
If kings and priests we ne’er had seen; 
If lawless, ignorant and wild, 
Man had been left, while yet a child, 
With brutes to share a common fate; 
More blest than in his present state: 
Go thou, and act a social part 
Man’s nat’ral state’s a state of art. 
*T was nature, when the world was young, 
Unloos’d our first, great grandsire’s tongue... 
Twas nature gave religion’s rule, 
And bade the wise conduct the fool... . 
All this you artificial call, 
I heed not empty terms at all. 
Call it by whatsoever name, 
‘Tis Auman nature's special claim. 
Say, from mere phrases to depart, 
How differs nature here from art? ... 
*Twas nature knowledge did impart, 
Which time has ripen’d into art: 
But call it art, or what you will, 
"Tis nature, human nature still. 


This line of reasoning is re-enforced in a long footnote, where Rousseau 
is taken to task by name. After quoting the notorious dictum, “l'homme 
qui médite est un animal dépravé”, Kenrick asks, how came man to 
think and to be united in society if not naturally? “I£ by inclination”, 
he answers, “nature evidently prescribed it; if by the necessities peculiar 
to their species, a state of society was not only prescribed but enforced 
by nature.”® In 1762 Kenrick reviewed the first English translation of 
the Second Discourse in the Monthly Review, reiterating the same 
views and quoting from his own Epistles the passage given above. ° 

John Gordon’s rejection of the antithesis of nature and art and of 
the original or primitive state of nature occurs in the third part of his 
New Estimate of Manners and Principles (1761). This part is entitled 
“Of happiness; in which some principles of Mr. Rousseau are ex- 
amined”. Gordon says that Rousseau attributed all man’s ills to his 
desertion of “that simple, uniform, and solitary manner of living” 

S Epistles Philosophical and Moral (London, 1759), pp. 322-26. 

9 Ibid. 


10 XXVI (1762), 331-42. For the attribution of this review to Kenrick sce Benjamin 
Christic Nangle, The Monthly Review .. . Indexes of Contributors and Articles (Oxford, 


1934), p. 189. 
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which nature had prescribed. But why should this primitive state be 
called the state of nature? Such a condition was probably man’s earliest 
state, but it is absurd to suppose that nature meant man to remain in 
that condition. She has not only furnished the means, but ske has im- 
posed on man the necessity of growing out of that state. Moreover, even . 
if it be granted that the original state was the best in respect to man’s 
body, it must be remembered that man’s better part, the intelectual, is 
the determining part. What is natural to man’s mind is continual 
progress: “If, lastly, one part of this Being’s nature is so formed, as to 
be capable of an increase of perfection, from the mere exertion of it’s 
own inherent power; it must of consequence fcllow, that the happiness 
of such a Being will be in a state of continual progression from less to 
greater.” 1? There is no stage of man’s development to which nature 
did not direct him, and consequently none is unnatural: “Every dif- 
rent state then, which mankind have either passed through, or at pres- 
ent make their appearance in, has almost an equal claim to tke title of 
a state of nature: since it can have been nothing but nature, in one sense 
or another, which has placed them there.” ** Gordon’s faith in future 
progress leads him to assert that if any one state deserves to be called 
the state of nature rather than another, it is the golden age of the 
future, toward which man is progressing. 

While Gordon does not set out to expound a political treary in the 
New Estimate, his belief that man’s natural state is a state of progress 
leads him into a highly significant criticism of Locke’s theo-y of the 
social contract. Gordon was imbued with the conception of tke gradual 
and progressive growth of human institutions, and he found the idea 
of a government springing full-fledged from a contract quite uncon- 
genial. He conceived of government as introduced in a very imperfect 
form to meet the necessary exigencies of social life and as gradually 

‘improved by the application of the arts and sciences: 


How Necessity does its business, we are all weil aware—in a very rough 
and unccuth manner. The governments it introduced, were such, we may 


11 4 New Estimate of Manners and Principles: Being a Comparison between Ancient 
and Modern Times, in the Three Great Artictes of Knowledge, Happiness, and Virtue; 
both with vespect to Mankind at large, and te this Kingdom in Particular (Cambridge, 
1760, 1761), I, 118. 

12 Tbid_, p. 122. 

13 Ibid., p. 119. Gordon’s book was reviewed by William Rose in the Monz4ly Review, 
XXV (1762), 361-68. The review is unfavorable except for Rose’s approbation of Gordon’s 
criticism of Rousseau’s conception of the state of nature. Rose laughs at Rousseau’s 
“whimsical notion” that savage man “in the true state of nature” is happier than civilized 
man. For the attribution of this review to Rose see Nangle, p. 164. 
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suppose, as served, in some degree, to repress injuries; to keep savages in 
order: but it is owing to Arts and Sciences, that they are become such at 
length, as rational creatures may with pleasure submit to, without regretting 
the loss of that original liberty, which, whatever Mr. Rousseau may say in 
praise of it, could never be designed for man to continue in: if it was, nature 


did her work most bunglingly, that it should be necessary so soon to mend 
it.14 


The implications of such a passage as this all point toward a utilitarian 
theory of government. When Rousseau made the state of nature man’s 
actual original condition, he opened the way for an attack on Locke’s 
conception of the contract as well as on the antithesis of nature and art. 
Gordon’s rejection of the antithesis goes hand in hand with his attack 
on the social contract. 

John Brown’s criticism of Rousseau’s state of nature is to be found 
in his Thoughts on Civil Liberty, on Licentiousness, and Faction 
(1765). In Brown’s opinion the natural liberty of the savage solitary 
man of the state of nature will generally lead to a “full and unbounded 
prosecution of all his appetites”, a condition far worse than that of the 
brutes. He argues that this condition is contrary to nature because it 
prevents the use of those faculties with which man is peculiarly 
endowed. Society alone gives man’s powers free scope, and therefore 
sociéty is natural to man. After society grows up, new wants arise, and 
the need for mutual assistance and co-operative effort appears. But this 
is all the result of man’s faculties. Along with the new desires there will 
come clashing interests and disagreements. These must be settled by 
such laws as will force the will of each individual to yield to “the com- 
mon good of all”. This beneficial restraint constitutes civil liberty, and 
its purpose is altogether utilitarian: “Every natural Desire which might 
in any respect be inconsistent with the general weal, is given up as a 
voluntary tax, paid for the higher, more lasting, and more important 
Benefits, which we reap from social Life.” 1 It is noteworthy that it 
is natural desires, rather than natural rights, which are given up for 
the good of the whole. And there is no mention of a contract. 

A writer of greater significance than either Kenrick, Gordon, or 


14 4 New Estimate, Il, 41, n. 

15 Thoughts on Civil Liberty, on Licentiousness, and Faction (Newcastle, 1765), pp- 
12-13. Brown’s utilitarian political theory is a natural development from his utilitarian 
ethical theory. For example, see his definition of virtue in his Essays on the Characteristics 
(1751) as quoted by L. A. Selby-Bigge in his British Moralists . . . of the Eighteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1897), II, 208: “. . . Virtue: Which is no other than ‘the Conformity 
of our affections with the public Good:’ Or ‘the voluntary Production of the greatest 
Happiness.’ ” 
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Brown was Adam Ferguson, who held the chair of Moral Philosophy 
at Edinburgh from 1764 to 1735. His political thought is contained in 
his Essas on the History of Civil Society (1767) and his Principles of 
Moral and Political Science (1792), the latter comprising the substance 
of his lectures at Edinburgh. We need concern ourselves only with-the 
former, since the Principles affirms and amplifies the earlier book’s 
position with regard to the state of nature."* The Essay begins with an 
attack on the method which many writers, presumably Hobbes and 
Rousseau. among others, had used in their researches on man. Fergu- 
son’s first criticism is that such writers base their conclusions on a 
priori grounds, reasoning back from their conceptions of what human 
nature is to an alleged state of nature, which has in fact never existed. 
In every other branch of natural history the historian is obliged to 
collect the facts, not to build his account on his own presuppositions. 
The study of mankind should be no exception to this rule. In the second 
place, such a method is based on the false assumption that to get a true 
picture of human nature it is necessary to see man in his original state, 
stripped of all the accretions of artificial development. On the con- 
trary, Ferguson maintains the proper place to view human nature is 
in its ordinary environment, as it is known to us from experience and 
history. Human nature is always essentially the same, and nothing is to 
be gained by neglecting human nature as we find it today ir. favor of 
studying an original state of nature of which we know nothing. He 
remarks that the vogue of this mode of reasoning has gone to such 
lengths that animals resembling men have been proposed as “the model 
of our rature in its original state”, and he directs the reader to the 
Second Discourse in a footnote." 

This error in. method, he goes cn to say, arises from the alleged 
angithesis of nature and art. “We speak of art as distinguished from 
nature; but art itself is natural to man.” 15 It is part of man’s nature to 
invent and contrive, and he is continually struggling to improve his lot. 
This factor of human behavior is constant, appearing in the inhabitant 
of a cave as well as in the lord of a palace. If it be granted that man has 


16In the Principles Ferguson develops a complete svsæm of political theory. It is 
essentially a restatement of Locke’s political theory with the omission of the state of 
nature, At the date of-its publication (1792) it was outside of the main current of English 
political thought, and for that reason we shall not consider it here. Ferguscn’s political 
theory as a whele is discussed in H. V. S. Ogden, The Rejection of the Antithesis of 
Nature and Art in English Political Writings, 1750-180c, unpublished University of 
Chicago dissertation, 1936, pp. 25-31. 

17 Essay cn the History ef Civil Society (6th ed., Londen, 1793), p. 7. 

18 bid., p. 10. 
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the desire and the faculties of self-improvement, it is absurd to say that 
he has left the state of nature whenever he begins to use the faculties 
which nature has given him. The truth is that whatever man does is 
natural to him in this sense, and the state of nature exists equally at all 
times and places, in Great Britain as well as at the Straits of Magellan.” 


Tue Rapicais: THE 1770's 


We are now ready to consider the effect of these ideas on English 
political theory itself. For convenience the political writers of our period 
may be divided into two main groups, the radicals and the antiradicals° 
The radicals were of course the proponents of the theory of natural 
rights, although they differed from Locke in various matters. In prac- 
tical politics their objectives were parliamentary reform and annual 
elections of members of parliament. They were the friends of liberty 
and sympathized heartily with the American and French revolutions. 

The most important radical writer for us was Jackson Barwis, whose 
Three Dialogues concerning Liberty appeared in 177624 This book 
contains both a critique of the antithesis of nature and art, ultimately 
if not directly provoked by the Second Discourse, and a scheme of 
political theory based on the rejection of the antithesis. Published in 
the same year as Richard Price’s famous Observations on the Nature 
of Civil Liberty, it was too late to be a causal influence on the con- 
temporary radical thought of which it was a part. It makes explicit, 
however, what we might otherwise infer, namely, the connection be- 
tween the reaction against the historical state of nature, especially as 
described by Rousseau, and the revision of the Lockian tradition to suit 
the rejection of the antithesis, 

In the first dialogue Barwis lays the ethical foundation for his 
political theory. His ethics are based on certain “laws of nature”, which 
he derives from such fundamental human impulses as the love between 
the sexes, the love of offspring, the love of “other more distant relatives”, 
and upon the feelings of humanity, generosity, and benevolence com- 
mon to all mankind. “All those kind propensities”, he asks, “why may 

19 Ibid., p. 12. 

20 The term radical is here used in its original political sense to designate the pro- 
ponents of political reform in the direction of democracy. It should not be confused in 
meaning with socialistic or communistic. Radical is both more accurate and has a broader 
historical justification than the only alternative term, Lockian. 

21 London, 1776. There were of course earlier publications reflecting the current of 
radical ideas, notably Joseph Priestley’s Essay on the First Principles of Government 


(London, 1768). Priestley mentions the state of nature, but it plays only a negligible part 


in his political thought. 
e 
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we not call them srue and natural jae of our: ‘nattire? 
of nature, he says, tell man that he ought to obey his ‘oaselfish instincts. 
In the second dialogue Barwis discusses the-state of nazure and the 
antithesis of nature and art. He asserts that the state’ of nature is not , 
a prepolitical state in which men live apart from each “other, ‘ ‘notwith- 
standing the discovery of a wild boy or two”?* It makes no diiiceence 
whether we consider man in his mest “savage and ukcultivated state” 
or in his most “refined and polished”, or in any intermediate state, Man 
‘is always in his natural state provided he lives.in conformity to the laws 
of his nature. It is customary, Barwis continues, to regard the most 
primitive state of human existence as the state of nature, supposing man 
to be more natural as his condition approaches more nearly that of the 
animals, But this assumption disregards the distinguishing characteristic 
of the human race, namely, the powers of the mind. Nothing could 
-be more unnatural for man than to live without using his intellect. On 
the contrary it is natural for man “to form plans of government, and 
to invent the useful and ornamental arts of life”.’* Man is impelled 
by nature to improve his lot and to progress from a rude to a civilized 
state. Consequently it is a great mistake to believe that men are no 
longer in their natural state after they have formec a government. 
To drive the matter home, Barwis causes the first speaker to bring 
up a further difficulty. Government, he says, is accounted a work of art. 
How then can it be called natural? The answer is that the art by, which 
good government is formed and conducted is in acccrdance with the 
laws of nature, and that therefore it is natural. But to get to the root 
of the matter, it is useless to distinguish between what man effects by 
instinct and what he does by conscious skill, because art sorings in- 
evitably out of human nature and hence is natural ta man: “it is im- 
possible to consider the wants and desires of man, and the nature, 
extent, and capacity of the human mind, and not to perceive that the 
natural result must be art... . Art must therefore, in this sense, be 
natural to man”. With this the first speaker is completely satisfied. 
Barwis now proceeds to develop his political theory in a way which 
shows clearly how the rejection of the antithesis of nature and art and 
of the state of nature affected the Lockian tradition. In the first place 
he attacks Locke’s conception of the contract. Government, he says, did 
not originate in a contract made by men in a state of nature but arose 
gradually and naturally as men found need for it. There never wes 





22 Three Dialogues concerning Liberty (London, 1776), pp. 17-18. 
23 Ibid., p. 43. 24 Ihid., p. 53. 25 Ibid., p. 66. 
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such a contrac Government is, however, founded on an implied ‘con- 
tract which may: “be inferred from the purpose for which government 
exists, namely, “fhe general good or happiness”.* Thus Barwis’s 
criticism of Locke’ s conception of the contract leads him into a frankly 
utilitarian position. 

In the second place Barwis’s rejection of the state of nature enables 
him to meet one’of the major objections of the antiradicals to the radical 
version of the theory of natural rights. As we shall see, the antiradicals 
often admitted that men possessed natural rights in the state of nature, 

_but they denied that men retained such rights in civil society. Hinging 
their argument on the difference between Locke’s juristic state of nature 
and a primitive historical state of nature like Rousseau’s, they main- 
tained that the rights of primitive men in a savage and solitary state 
of nature have no.connection whatever with the civil rights of political 
society. In order to meet this criticism, Barwis asserts that the state of 
nature includes the state of political: society and that government is 
natural to man. Hence, he reasons, the law of nature and the natural 
rights derived from it are valid in political society. The natural rights 
springing out of the laws of nature cannot be relinquished as a part of 
the tacit contract underlying political society. It follows that all civil 
laws, to be valid, must be consonant with the laws of nature: 

Civil laws were instituted to enforce obedience to the true laws of human 
nature. Therefore civil laws, which contradict or are repugnant to the true 
laws of human nature, are not in conscience binding. And all civil laws, and 
all civil magistracies, ought to be formed, altered and corrected, confirmed 
or abolished, according as they agree with, or are repugnant to, the true 
laws of human nature.?? 

This is the doctrine toward which Barwis had been working from the 
beginning of the first dialogue, and for which he had undertaken the 
refutation of the-antithesis of nature and art. ° 

The remainder of the second dialogue is filled with certain corol- 
laries of Barwis’s doctrine of natural rights. The power of the magis- 
trates is derived wholly from the people, and the people retain the 
power both to designate how the magisterial power shall be used and 
to recall it altogether. Whenever a government fails to attain its end 
of protecting natural rights, it should be discarded and a new one set 
up in its place.*8 In stating such conclusions as these, Barwis was 
merely asserting the popular beliefs of the radical movement. 

Barwis differed from the other radical writers, however, in that he 

26 Ibid. p.74- ` 2 Ibid., p. 74. 

28 Ibid., p. 82. The third dialogue is on religious liberty and does not concern us. 
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was interested in basing his principles of political action ‘on a speculative 
foundation. The other radicals were chiefly concerned with immediate 
political reform, int-oducing political theory only incidentally into their 
arguments. They did not try to show that natural rights belong to 
civil man as well as to natural man because civil society is natural to 
man. They met the antiradical argument by relegating the state of 
nature to the background or passing it over in silence and by asserting 
that natural rights are inseparable from human nature. They stressed 
the inalienability of natural rights, insisting that natural rights are the 
basis of man’s civil rights and that nothing can render them invalid. 

Thus. Matthew Robinson-Morris, the second Baron Rokeby, makes 
inalienable natural rights an important part of his defense of the 
American colonies, but he completely ignores the state of nature. He 
declares that the “primary, essential, inherent rights of human nature” 
are bestowed upon man by God, and that nothing can teke them 
from man.” Another radical writer, Granville Sharp, likewise takes 
the inalienability of natural rights for granted in his defense ‘of the 
American colonies. He appeals to self-evident truths in much the same 
way as Locke had done, but he does not introduce the state cf nature. 
On the contrary, he claims that since natural rights are clear to the 
reason and common sense of everyone, every man has a right to judge 
for himself in political controversies in which natural rights are at 
stake.*° His application of this principle to the American quarrel shows 
how far he was from admitting any disefepaney tetween natural rights 
and civil society. 

The most widely read radical pamphlet of the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was Richard Prices Observations on the Nature of 
Civil Liberty (1776)3* Price devotes the theore-ical parts of his argu- 
mept mainly to a discussion of.liberty, and in his discussion he takes 
natural rights for granted without explaining them. He makes clear, 
however, his conception of natural rights as universal and inalienable 
rights in a section entitled “Of the Authority of one Country over 
another”. He protests vigorously against the notion that a state may 
accuire authority over a foreign country by a compact or a cession of 


29 Considerations cn the Measures carrying on with respect to the British Colonies in 
North America (Londen printed, Boston reprinted, 1774), p. 7- 

30 A Declaration of the People’s Natural Right to a Share ir the Legislature: which is 
the Fundamental Principle of the British Constitution of State (London, 1774), p. 1. 

31 According to the Brægish Museum Catalogue, Price’s pamphlet went through eleven 
London editions in the first year of its publication as well as one in Dublin an three in 
America. 
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natural rights. Such compacts, he argues, are not binding, for civil 
liberty cannot be surrendered: “Such a cession, being inconsistent with 
the inalienable rights of human nature, would either not bind at all; 
or bind only the individuals who’ make it.”®? Furthermore, if men 
have lost their inalienable rights through such.a cession, they may 
always resume them whenever opportunity offers. There is no reference 
to the state of nature. 

The Observations provoked numerous answers,** and in the follow- 
ing year Price published his Additional Observations in self-defense. 
Here he takes up the meaning of “the natural equality of mankind” 
and uses the state of nature as a part of his exposition. He speaks of 
the state of nature in the present tense and is clearly thinking of a 
purely juristic state like that of Locke. He uses it, however, only as a 
device by which he may illustrate clearly certain moral relationships, ` 
such as that between master and servant and the like. No man, he says, 

“is constituted by the author of nature the vassal or subject of another” $4 
Hence it follows that all men are naturally equal, and equality is one 
of man’s essential rights. “Mankind came with these rights from the 
hands of their Maker”, he asserts, possibly paraphrasing Rousseau’s 
dictum in the Second Discourse. Price, however, does not conclude that 
man gave up his natural right to equality on entering civil society. On 
the contrary, he says that all governments which do not maintain man’s 
natural equality are founded on a false principle because they imply 
that some men have an inherent right to rule others. Thus he uses the 
Lockian state of nature where it suits his purpose, but he does not give 
it an essential part in his argument. He is at one with the great ma- 
jority of radicals in focusing his attention on inalienable natural rights. 

On the whole the new emphasis which the radicals placed on the 
inalienability of natural rights may be said to have sprung from two 
main causes. The first was their desire to support practical reform 
measures with appeals to natural rights. The second was their desire 
to obviate the criticism that natural rights are valid only in the state 
of nature and therefore afford no criterion for political action in civil 
society. How important this criticism was in the eyes of their opponents 
we shall see in turning to the antiradicals. 


32 Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, and the 
Justice and Policy of the War with America (7th ed., London, 1776), p. 25. 

33 A list of these is given in Ogden, pp. 161-64. 

34 Additional Observations on the Nature and Value of Civil Liberty, and the War 
with America (London, 1777), p. 21. 
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. THe ÅNTIRADICALS WHO ACCEPTED THE STATE OF Nature: THE 1770's 


The antiradicals of our period présented more carefully thought out 
and more variegated analyses of political theory than the radicals. Most 
of them fall into two classes, accorcing to their attitude toward the 
state of nature. Those in the first class mainzained that the state of 
nature was an actual historical condition, prior to and distinct from 
civil society. They adopted the antithesis of nature and art either ex- 
plicitly or by implication. They were the writers against whom Barwis 
directed his defense of the theory of natural rights. The writers of the 
second class rejected the antithesis of nature and art and denied that 
the state of nature ever existed. Both classes, however, agreed that the 
appeal to natural rights in civil society is invalid. 

The most complete statement of the position of the first class of 
antiradicals is to be found in Joseph Wimpey’s reply to Barwis, Letters 
occasioned by Three Dialogues concerning Liberty (1777). His posi- 
tion is precisely opposite to that of Barwis. He maintains that the state 
of nature was a state in which man was entirely independent cf gov- 
ernment. “A man who is in submission to, or a subject of civil gov- 
ernment”, he declares, “can no more be said to be in his natural, state, 
than a man that is cooped up in a rcom of a house, can be said to be 
ranging unbounded fields and groves at his own pleasure.” ** He pro- 
ceeds to consider the relations of nature and art in general and con- 
cludes that art is quite unnatural to man. The works of nature, he 
says, are simple, uniform, “ever effectual to the :ntended purpose, and 
always answer to some valuable enc”.%* On the contrary the works 
of art are characterized by an infinite variety: they are often “lame, 
weak, and inadequate”. “Often indeed inimical to human nature, and 
the scourge and curse of mankind”, he exclaims. This, however, is not 
his*view of the relative merit of nature and art in the field of political 
thought: 


+ 


“That man in a savage or uncultivated state is i7 the lowest and least im- 
proved state of human nature,” is true, and therefore he may be truly said 
to be in his simple, original, genuine natural state. But as soon as he enters 
into society, submits to its laws, instructions are given, arts take place, 
knowledge and improvement succeed, every step he takes carries him from 


35 Letters occasioned by Three Dialogues concerning Likerty; wherein the Author's 
Doctrine respecting the State of Nature, is shewn repugnant to Nature; to which are 
added Remarks on Dr. Price's Additional Observations on the Nature and Value of Civil 
Liberty (London, 1777), p- 17. 

36 Fbid., p. 39. 
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his natural state, and as he improves in one, he is constantly receding from 
the other.®7 


Wimpey’s conviction seems to be that although art is both good and 
bad, on the whole it is far better than nature, especially in its political 
manifestations. 

The result of his insistence on the antithesis of nature and art is 
that he denies the validity of the appeal to natural rights by members 

- of civil society. He asserts that men’s rights in civil society are not 
determined by their previous natural rights but by the laws of the 
state: 

Men may amuse themselves with ideas of natural, inherent, inalienable 
rights, as much as they please; but in a civil or political state, individuals 
possess no such rights any further than they are compatible with the laws of 
the state. They cannot oppose their separate wills and private judgments, to 


the will and judgment of the state, but in all things must submit thereto; 
even supposing its judgment and will should be founded in error.?8 


In the fifty-page “Postscript”, directed against Price’s Additional 
Observations, he couples Barwis and Price in his attack on the radical 
position. He accuses them of making the mistake of confusing the 
rights of society with those of nature in their arguments for civil re- 
form: “Like the Author of the Three Dialogues on Liberty, I think he 
[Dr. Price] confounds Natural Liberty with Civil Liberty, making the 
rights of men in the latter state precisely the same as in the former, 
whereas they are as essentially different, as freedom from bondage.” °° 

Wimpey was like Barwis in that he was the only writer of his group 
to consider the existence of the’ state of nature explicitly and to argue 
for the antithesis of nature and art. The other antiradicals who accepted 
-the state of nature tacitly accepted the antithesis of nature and art 
without an explicit discussion of the general relationship of the two 
abstractions. They assumed that man had natural rights in his original 
primitive state of nature, but they denied that he brought them with 
him into society. John William Fletcher states the argument very clearly 
in his American Patriotism farther confronted with Reason, Scripture, 
and the Constitution (1776) and attributes Price’s view to the influence 


of Rousseau: 
It will be proper here to trace back to its source the error about liberty, 
which Dr. Price has adopted from Rousseau, the great Geneva patriot: A 


fatal error this, by which that fanciful politician has kindled the fame of 
discord in his own country. This error consists in inferring, that, because a 


37 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 38 Ibid., p. 50. 39 Ibid., p. 55. 
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. savage, who lives alore in a wood, is his own governor, and can legislate for 
himself; a man, who Eves in civil society can do the same.*® 


THE ANTIRADICALS WHO REJECTED THE STATE or Nature: THE 1780's 


We now come to the antiradicals of the second group, those who 
attacked the theory of natural rights by rejecting the antithesis of 
nature and art and by denying the existence of the state of nature. 
In the 1780’s Soame Jenyns made the clearest statement cf tais posi- 
tion. Edmund Burke, Richard Hey, and an anonymous Irish writer 


40 American Patriotisn farther confronted with Reason, Scripture, and the Constitu- 
tion: Being Observations on the Dangerous Politicks taught by the Rev. Mr. Evans, M. A. 
and the Ree. Dr. Price. With a Scriptural Plea for the Reyclted Colonies (Shrewsbury, 
1776), p. 60. Fletcher is quite wrong in attributing this view to Rousseau; sze Contrat 
social, Bk. I, ch. vin. 

Another excellent expression of this argument occurs in the anonymous pamphlet 
Civil Liberty asserted, ang the Rights of the Subject defended, against the Anarchial Prin- 
ciples of the Reverend Lr, Price (London, 1776), pp. 7-8: “Natural Liberty and Civil 
Liberty are as different as anything can be rendered by different circumstances. In a state 
of nature where property is not specifically annexed to personality, where every one can 
feast on the bounties of nature, can gather fruits of this or that tree... and knows no 
bounds but thease established by nature, man may be said to enjoy Natural Liberty. But 
Civil Liberty voluatarily zives up the natural right to bound.ess range, to enjoy security 
and peace, the blessings of property annexed to individuals, and protected by general con- 
sent and united endeavours. . . . In a state of nature every ore extends his en‘oyment as 
far as his will and his powers enable him; but Civil Liberty can extend no further than 
the laws of the society permit.” i 

Other good texts illustrating this point are: Henry Gcodricke, Observaticns on Dr. 
Price’s Theory and Principles of Civil Liberty and Government (York, 1776), pp. 84-86; 
John Moir, Obedience the Best Charter; or, Law the only Sanction of Liberty, in a Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Price (Lendon, 1776), p. 8; Cursory Remarks on Dr. Price’s Observation 
on the Nature of Civil Liberty. In a Letter to a Friend (London, 1776), p. 2; ohn Gray, 
Doctor Price’s Notions of the Nature of Citil Liderty, shewn te be contradictory to Reason 
and Scripture (London, 1777), p. 6; John Wesley, 4 Cain: Address to our American 
Colonies (Bristol, 1773), p. 6; id., Some Observations on Liéerty: Occasioned by a Late” 
Tract (London, 1776), p. 10. 

41 Antiradicals writing before 1780 had denied that the state of nature existed, but I 
have not found any in the 1760’s or 1770's who developed tkis contention intc an exten- 
sive argument or who rejected the antithesis of nature and art, except John Gordon in his 
New Estimate, Il, 41. And Gordon’s political theory was only incidental tc his main 
theme. Allan Ramsay in his Thonghts on the Origin and Natre of Government (London, 
1769), p. 8, attacks the Lockian maxim “that all men in their natural state ere free and 
independenz” by denying the existence of the state of nature: “No history =f the past, no 
observation of the presen: time, can be brought to countenance such a natural state; nor 
were mien ever known to exist in it, except for a few minutes, like fishes out of water, in 
great agonies, terror and convulsions.” Likewise the anonymous Letter to the Rev, Dr. 
Richard Price (Londen, ro date, 17762), p. 8, denies the existence of the state of nature: 
“Admitting the truth of your levelling principle, that in a stcte of nature sndividuals are 
equal, I deny that such a state ever had, or can have, existence. Man is naturally a social 
being, and the rudimen:s of civil government were originally laid in the patriarchal 
dominion of the father of a family.” The idea was used only to a negligible extent as an 
argument agains@the radicals before the 1780's. 
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used it against Thomas Paine in the early 1790's. Jenyns’s denial of 
the existence of the state of nature is in the seventh of his Disquisitions 
on Several Subjects (1782). The part of his argument which concerns 
us is directed against the conception of an original contract. He objects 
to the contract theory on the ground that it is merely a device of its 
proponents to overthrow all government, since it is obvious that there 
never was in any state an original contract. Governments, he says, are 
not founded on contracts, but on force, or fraud, or accident, or the 
“circumstances of the times”. Moreover, in any government, the people 
always have the right to preserve or to regain their liberty, whenever 
they can. But this right is quite unimportant and has no bearing on 
the problem of government. The question is not what right the people 
have to liberty, but how much liberty they can be allowed without in- 
juring their own interests. Because of the depravity of human nature, 
the amount of liberty which is good for the people can never be very 
great. Men need to be protected against themselves by the compulsion 
of government, and the conception of a contract entirely overlooks 
this fact. Government originates in necessity not in choice, and it is 
absurd to argue from the alleged rights man enjoys in the state of 
nature that government must be based on natural rights. 

Having been led by his argument to natural rights and the state of 
nature, Jenyns turns his attack on the antithesis of nature and art in- 
herent in the Lockian tradition. He objects to the assumption that 
man’s natural state is a primitive prepolitical state. Such a state, he . 
asserts; is purely imaginary, and even if it did exist, it would certainly 
not be natural. The state of nature is one of society and art: “The 
natural state of man is by no means a state of solitude and independ- 
ence, but of society and subordination; all the effects of human art are 
parts of his nature, because the power of producing them is bestowed 
upon him by the author of it.” ** He goes on to point out that it is as 
natural for man to build cities and to form governments as it is for. 
birds to build nests, and bees and ants to form social organizations. 
Government, he asserts, is as natural as it is necessary, and man could 
no more live without it than could “those social and industrious in- 
sects”. Jenyns echoes Aristotle’s opinion concerning the naturalness of 
government: “Man is evidently made for society, and society cannot 
subsist without government, and therefore government is as much a 
part of human nature, as a hand, a heart, or a head.” Just as man fre- 
quently puts these organs to bad uses, he often abuses government, but 


42 Disquisitions on Several Subjects (London, 1782), p. 267. 
43 Ibid., p. 268. = 
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it can no more be inferred from this that he would be happier with- 
out government than that he would be happier without his hand, or’ 
heart, or head.** 

The purpose of government, Jenyrs continues, is to attain the happi- 
ness of mankind, but its sanction is necessity: 

Every man, by the constitution of human nature, comes into the world 
under such a cegree of authority and restraint as is necessazy for the preser- 
vation and happiness of his species and himself; this is no more -eft to his 


choice, than whether he will come into the world or not; and this obligation 
he carries about with him so long as he continues in it.*% 


Submission to government is essential to humanity, and human nature 
cannot continue to exist without it. As a result, the prirciple of consent 
underlying the social compact is invalid. Such are the conclusicns which 
Jenyns reached through his rejection of the antithesis of nature and art 
and of the state of nature. 

The same conclusions were asserted by another important anti- 
radical during the early 1780’s, Josiah Tucker. In 4 Treatise concerning 
Civil Government (1781) and in two subsequent pamphlets, Four 
Letters on Important National Subjects (1783) and A Sequel to Sir 
William Jones’ Pamphlet on the Principles of Government (1784), he 
attacks the radical position with all the weapons in the antiradical 
arsenal, When it suits his purpose, he uses arguments essentially the 
same as those of Wimpey and Fletcher. But he also uses Jenyns’s argu- 
ments, and they constitute his real position, for he has no respect for a 
political state of nature or the antithesis of nature and art. Since he is 
not as explicit on these matters as Jenyns and since his political theory 
as a whole has been discussed elsewhere, it is not necessary to consider 
Tucker’: reasoning at length here.*® 


e 
THE REJECTION oF THE STATE OF NATURE IN THE REPLIES TO 
Paine’s Rights of Man 


The trend toward utilitarian political thought which was exhibited 
in the early 1780's in the writings of Tucker and Jenyns took a decisive 
step forward with the publication of William Pzlev’s Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy (1785) and Jeremy Bentham’s Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789). Paley’s rejec- 


44 [bid., op. 269-70. 45 Ibid. 
46 See Robert Livingston Schuyler’s Josiah Tucker: A Selection from his Economic 
and Poiitical Writings, with an Introduction (New York, 1921), pp. 39-47. 
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tion of the social contract ** and Bentham’s attack on the law of 
nature *® both implied a rejection of the state of nature and of the 

antithesis of nature and art. Neither of these writers, however, made 
these ideas explicit, and we need not include them in our discussion. 

‘Nor is it necessary to go into any of the radical writings of the decade, 
for the radicals of the 1780's added nothing to the Lockian tradition 
as we have met it in Barwis and Price.*® i 

The radical publication of the 17g0’s which overshadowed all others 
was Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man (Part I, 1791; Part II, 1792). 
Paine’s political theory in Part I is essentially that of John Locke, and 
his use of the state of nature as well as his conception of it differs in 
no important respect from that of the earlier writer.®° The importance 
for us of the Rights of Man lies in the replies which it provoked rather 
than in the book itself. As soon as it was published it became the center 
of a larger and more impassioned controversy than had been aroused 
by Price’s Odservations®' We are concerned with three of the answers: 
Burke’s Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (1791), Richard Hey’s 
Happiness and Rights (1792), and an anonymous pamphlet by a 
Dublin barrister entitled The Rights of Citizens (1791). We shall con- 
sider the Irish pamphlet first. 

The Rights of Citizens is especially significant for us, first because 
its author reaches a rejection of the state of nature and of the antithesis 
of nature and art as a direct reaction against the brute state of nature 
of the Second Discourse, and secondly because he uses the Second 
Discourse and the Contrat social as sources from which to draw 
arguments against the theory of natural rights. His method is to take 
up one by one the points on which he differs with Paine and to prove 


47 The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy in Works of William Paley 
(London, 1824), II, 294. i 

48 4n Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (Oxford, 1879), pp. 
17-18. 

49 As I hope to show elsewhere, the most important development in radical thought 
during these years was the unconscious shift of many of the radical writers to a position 
in which they subordinated the rights of the individual to the general good, thus tacitly 
adopting a utilitarian position. 

50 Lois Whitney in her Primitivism and the Idea of Progress (Baltimore, 1934), pp. 
226-28, finds a strain of primitivism prominent in the Rights of Man and an appeal to an 
original state of nature. I think, however, that these aspects of Paine’s book are largely 
provoked by his desire to answer Burke’s appeal to prescription in the Reflections on the 
Revolution in France (London, 1790) with an appeal to an earlier past. In any event, 
Paine’s primitivism isnot essential to his theory of natural rights. For a fuller discussion 
of this see Ogden, pp. 121-28. 

51 For a list of the replies to the Rights of Man see Ogden, pp. 164-66. 
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that Paine’s arguments are false. This leads him into considerable repeti- 
tion, but in general 'the pattern of his reasoning falls inte three parts. 
First, he argues that natural rights have no connection with civil society 
but exist only in a state of nature. To buttress this argumeat, which 
is the one that Wimpey used against Barwis and Price, he quotes most ` 
of the second half of chapter eight of the Contrat social, Book I, begin- 
ning: “Ce que Phomme PERD [note the expression] par le contrat 
social c'est sa liberté naturelle.” ** Second, he argues that chough there 
may have been a state of nature, Pa‘ne’s natural rights could not have 
existed :n it. He insists that the state of nature was a norsocial condi- 
tion in which man lived a solitary life without the possibility of enjoy- 
ing rights concerning relationships with other men.” It is here that the 
influence of the Second Discourse is apparent ** 

Finally he argues that there never was a state of nature, and that 
there are no natural rights unless we admit that civil society and civil 
rights are natural. The first two arguments he adopts by way of refuta- 
tion, bw this is his real belief. Its best expression is to be found in his 
attack on Paine’s doctrine of the natural equality of man” He main- 
tains that equality is so far from being natural to man thet the précise 
opposite is true. “Inequality”, he says, “is the work of progressive 


52 Rights of Citizens, being an Examination of Mr. Paine’s Principles, touching Gov- 
ernment (Dublin, 1791), pp. 19-20. 

53 Ibid., p. 81: “a state when there was no sort of society”. See pp. 19, 75, 83-85, 
and 105-106. 

54 Tke author quotes directly from the Second Discourse on page 83, anc other refer- 
ences show that he was thoroughly familiar with it. 

55 There are other good statements of this position, e.g., Rights of Cuizens, p. 81, n.: 
“Whether the state of nature ever had existence except in the minds of theorists is also a 
question. I am here admitting its existence. When Mr. Paine talks of natural rights, that 
he means rights in a state of nature, (so as impliedly to assert the existence of such a 
stfte,) is evident from his referring us to the creation, (as we shall soon see,) and from 
his contrasted definitions of natural and civil rights; the former of which appertain, he 
says, to man in right of his existence; the latter in right of Ais being a member of society; 
thus clearly calling our minds to contemplate a state when there was no sort of society, 
ie, a state whose existence is problematic. If he states those rights to have teen different 
from what others have stated them to be, it may only follew that he is wroag. This part 
of my argument then, has shortly this tendency, viz. to shew the existence of a state of 
nature to be very questionable, and that even supposing it to have had existence, yet the 
existence of many, nay most, of those rights which civil man hath ir such a state of 
nature is questionable; from thence I would infer the fallacy of Mr. Pains’s essertion, that 
every civil right hes for its foundation some natural pre-existing right. The social state is 
natural; and in this sense only are civil rights natural rights, or founded on them.” CE. 
also p .18: ®. . . indeed we may think that civil society—with its consequent rights and 
benefits—is a state to which the human race has a natural inevitable tendancy, and in this 
point of view may call # and its attendant rights zatural”. 
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nature.” ** By this he means that as men begin to grow more civilized, 
and as individuals begin to produce more than enough for themselves, 
they tend to become increasingly unequal in the possesion of power 
and wealth. Social chaos would necessarily ensue if human nature did 
not have another natural tendency, namely, to regularize and control 
the tendency to inequality. “Had nature done no more than give to 
human affairs this bias to inequality, men would only spring up for 
mutual destruction; but ’twas corrected by another tendency, viz: to 
social regulations; to durable establishments.” °’ The author makes 
quite clear that both these tendencies are natural, although they are not 
part of the original state of nature. They are natural because the term 
natural designates the progressive tendency of anything rather than 
its original state. In the case of man the alleged state of original nature 
probably never existed and certainly never continued. The implication 
is that even if it did exist, it could not be called natural: “That is 
natural, (I repeat it), to which nature tends... . That the pure state 
of nature ever existed is more than questionable: that it should con- 
tinue, is as monstrous as that a child should never grow from the 
moment of its birth. Savage life is the infancy of the human species, 
and civilization its maturity.” "3 As a result of man’s need for and 
tendency toward social regulation, inequality is controlled and checked 
by civil government. This is the work of nature, acting through human 
beings: “A regulated and subordinate inequality is the fair creation, 


which nature, working with humane passions, and human reason, has ` 


produced.” °° The truth, then, about natural equality is just the opposite 
of Paine’s opinion. It is in a state of political society that we find 
equality and not in a primitive or imaginary prepolitical state. 

The arguments of Richard Hey’s Happiness and Rights (1792) 
are similar to those of the Rights of Citizens. Hey not only argues on 
the assumption that the state of nature is a solitary unsocial state, but 
he also insists that such a state is unnatural. It is altogether wrong, he 
says, to call such an unconnected state the state of nature, as distin- 
guished from society. Man’s natural state is not an imaginary unsocial 
condition but whatever state an individual inherits from his environ- 
ment: 


It appears worse than merely arbitrary, to call such [an] unconnected 
Situation a state of Nature, by way of distinction from a state of society. 
Whatever state I find myself placed in, by the immense train of events over 
which I have had no controul, and which have made my Situation what it 


56 Ibid., p. 104. 57 Tbid., p. 106. 58 Ibid., p. 105. 59 Ibid., p. 107. 
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is, that to me is my state of Nature. It is as much my natural Situation, as 
the Body and Mind I find myself to consist of are my natural Self. The 
attempt seems a fruitless one, to distinguish between what my Maker has 
made me or done to me, and what he has suffered me to be made by my 
Parents and Teachers, or to be done to me by all the persons whose actions 
have contributed to make my Situation what it is.®° 


The state of nature is not man’s original state, but whatever state the 
individual finds himself in. 

Hey’s repudiation of the antithesis of nature and art leads to a re- 
statement of his attack on the theory of natural rights. Since man’s 
natural state is the situation he is in, Hey says, it follows that the dis- 
tinction between original natural rights and civil rights is of no sig- 
nificance. Man-made law is the basis of man’s most important rights, 
and such rights are natural though not original. The fact that they are 
man made does not in the least impair their validity or their practical 
value: 


Thus, for instance, finding myself possessed of the precious Right of 
personal Security, I consider it as of little consequence, or none at all, 
whether my Maker invested me with chis Right ar my birth, or so ordered 
or permitted che events of the world, that I should be invested with it by a 
Law which men like myself have made. I was barn to it. It forms part of 
the Situation in which I found myself, when first I became able to observe 
my Situation. And I trouble not myself to decide whether it is more justly 
called the Right of a Man or of a Citizen. Whether I call it this or that, I 
enjoy it with a good conscience and with thankfulness: and, whether I call 
it this or that, I consider as a Duty to let others enjcy it with me. 


Whether God works by nature or by art, by direct or indirect means, 
he is the ultimate source of all things, and there is therefore no anti- 
thesis between nature and art, or between natural and civil rights. By 
giving rights a utilitarian interpretation, Hey continues, it is possible 
to@include natural and civil rights under one general conception, namely, 
“a Claim to all the Happiness which the Legislator’s sagacity can 
supply”.® Rights are the means, while happiness is the end. But it is 
foolish to make the mistake of the radicals, who overlock the end in 
emphasizing the means. Thus Hey consciously converts the theory of 
natural rights into a utilitarian doctrine by rejecting the antithesis of 
nature and art and by merging natural rights and civil rights together 
in the principle of the greatest good of the g-eatest number. 

In turning to Edmund Burke’s Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs (1791) we go from the level of fugitive pamphlets to that of a 

60 Happiness and Rights (York, 1792), p- 139- 


81 Ibid., pp. 139-40. 82 Ibid., p. 194. 
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classic of political theory. It often happens that the ideas which less 
able writers explain in detail are to a large extent taken for granted 
and treated briefly by more sophisticated authors. This is true of Burke’s 
treatment of the state of nature and the antithesis of nature and art. 
He treats both topics explicitly, but it is only parenthetically that he 
brings them into the main stream of his argument. 

Burke’s argument, like that of other antiradicals, falls into two 
parts. First he admits that there was once a state of nature but denies 
that man’s civil rights have anything to do with it. One of the main 
issues between Paine and Burke is whether or not a majority of the 
people have the right to resume the power they have once resigned to 
their government. To decide this question, Burke says, it is necessary 
to consider what “a people” is. The idea of a people presupposes the 
formation of a civil society. “In a state of rude Nature there is no such 
thing as a people.” ® The term rude shows that he is thinking of a 
primitive solitary condition of the sort described by Rousseau in the 
Second Discourse. The idea of a people is “wholly artificial”, Burke 
says, and hence the right of a majority of a people to resume the power 
they have resigned to their government has no basis in “a law of our 
original nature”. 

It is only the exigencies of the argument which lead Burke into 
adopting the antithesis of nature and art, and in the second part of his 
argument he rejects it emphatically. He continues his discussion of what 
constitutes a people and maintains against Paine that an aristocracy is 
a natural and essential part of a people. Paine had contended that an 
aristocracy is an artificial evil and that it should be abolished. Burke 
replies that there must be an aristocracy, whose duty it is to “enlighten 
and protect, the weaker, the less knowing, and the less provided with 
the goods of fortune”. An aristocracy is natural, he says, because it i 
a necessary and organic part of the state. Civil society must include 
members who by innate ability, training, and social position are fitted 
to manage it, and consequently ‘aristocracy is as natural as the state 
itself. 

And the state, he continues, is natural because civil society is man’s 
natural condition, rather than some rude and primitive state. It is man’s 
nature to use reason and art, and nothing is more natural to him than 
to use them in creating artificial political society: 

The state of civil society which necessarily generates this aristocracy is a 
state of Nature —and much more truly so than a savage and incoherent 

63 An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs in Works (Boston, 1871), IV, 169. 
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mode of life. For man is by nature reasonable; and he is never perfectly in 
his natural state, but when he is placed where reason may be best cultivated 
and most predominates. Art is man’s nature. We are as much, at least, in a 
state of Nature in formed manhood as in immature and helpless infancy. 
Men, qualified in the manner I have just described, form in Naturé, as she 
operates in the common modification of society, the leading, guiding, and 
governing part. It is the soul to the body, without which the man does not 
exist.54 


The significance of the rejection of the antithesis of nature and art 
and of the state of nature was much the same for Burke as for Eng- 
lish political theory as a whole. Burke’s belief that the norm for political 
action is expediency tempered by prescription and tradition precluded 
any use of a state of nature, whether juristic or historical. This belief 
also implied. the negation of the antithesis cf nature and art. These 
were ideas which Burke and the cther antiradicals had to clear out 
of their way before they could establish their owa theories. 


We have seen how the rejection of the abstract state of nature in 
favor of a primitive historical state of nature was seized upon by a 
large number of antiradicals as an opportunity to attack the theory of 
natural rights, and how this attack forced many of the Lockians to 
modify their theory to meet the criticism. We have seen how other 
writers, reacting against the primitivism inherent in terming man’s 
original savage condition the state oi nature, developed the Aristotelian 
view that political society is natural to man and that there is no antith- 
esis of nature and art. The changed conception of the state of nature 
was not, of course, the only or evea the most important factor in the 
revolution of political ideas which occurred during the last half of the 
eighteenth century in England. No doubt the theory of natural rights 
would have given way to the various utilitarianisms if the state of 
nature had never been mentioned in the controversy through which 
the change evolved. On the other hand, the pattern which the change 
actually followed was determined chiefly by issues involving the state 
of nature and the antithesis of nature and art. And since these issues 
were provoked by the Second Discourse more than by any other book, 
we may justly attribute to Rousseau’s essay a dominant influence in 
determining the general pattern of the disintegration of the theory of 
natural rights in England. 

H. V. S. Open. 
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THE COURT, THE CORPORATION, AND CONKLING 


In a recent case before the Federal Supreme Court Justice Black 
gave a dissenting opinion in which he said: “Neither the history nor 
the language of the Fourteenth Amendment justifies the belief that 
corporations are included within its protection. The historical purpose 
was clearly set forth when first considered by this Court in the Slaughter 
House Cases. . . .”* This pronouncement does not appear to have 
agitated constitutional lawyers very much or to have received much at- 
tention from historians. It has, however, led some investigators to take 
new interest in the antecedents of the Fourteenth Amendment and in 
certain cases construing the amendment. The historian may wisely 
question his duty or his technical ability to criticize or defend principles 
of law laid down by a court; but when a court or a justice deliberately 
bases an opinion upon history or refers to historical facts or forces, the 
historian has a right to be heard. Justice Black’s statements need not 
be taken to indicate any probable effect upon the timeworn construc- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, but they furnish an excellent 
illustration of the-way in which the opinion in the Slaughter House 
cases has been and can be used. His assertions offer us a convenient 
approach to a brief examination of some of the controversies that have 
arisen and some of the interpretations that have been placed on the 
decision and opinion in those cases. 

In the famous opinion delivered by Justice Miller in 1873,? the 
majority of the court sought to give a general and fairly comprehensive 
construction of the Fourteenth Amendment. The elementary principle 
there laid down was that the three amendments which were the product 
of the Civil War were primarily intended to protect Negroes in their 
rights as freemen. Some of the statements in the opinion will not with- 
stand critical analysis if they are to be taken at their face value. The 
opinion groups together the three amendments and says: “Tt is true that 
only the 15th Amendment, in terms, mentions the negro by speaking 
of his color and his slavery. But it is just as true that each of the other 
‘articles [of amendment] was addressed to the grievances of that race 
and designed to remedy them as the Fifteenth.” The second section of 

1 Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. v. Johnson, 303 U. S. 77, 85, 86 (decided 


January 31, 1938). 
2 The Slaughter House cases, 16 Wall 36 (1873). 
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the Fourteenth Amendment, however, was certainly not intended to 
refer to Negroes alone. If this fact is not evident from the wording of 
the amendment, it becomes perfectly plain from a study of the debates 
in Congress? And if that section was not directed only to the problem 
of Negro suffrage, it invalidates, in some slignt degree at least, Justice 
Miller’s main assumption. This variation from complete accuracy is 
not, however, of great importance. 

Justice Black declares: “This Amendment sought to prevent dis- 
crimination by states against classes or races. We are aware of this 
from words spoken within five years of its adoption, when the people 
and the courts were personally familiar with the historical background 
of the Amendment. ‘We doubt very much whether any action of a 
state not directed by way of discrimination against the negroes as a 
class, or on account of their race, will ever be held within the purview 
of this provision.” These words, quoted from Miller’s opinion, 
Justice Black apparently considers to be a construction of the whole 
Fourteenth Amendment or at least of all of the first section. But, 
plainly, this use of the quotation is not justified. The portion of Justice 
Miller’s opinion in which the quoted sentenze appears is so worded 
and the paragraphing is such that the reader is uncertain whether by 
“this provision” he-means the equal protection clause of the amend- 
ment or section five, which gives Congress authority to enforce the 
ameadment. At all events, that portion of the opinion refers to equality 
and the power to protect it by legislative enactment if necessary. 

Al. of this would not be of much interest to historical scholars were 
it not that some historical narratives apply the sentence quoted by 
Justice Black to the whole of the first section; and the result of this ` 
app_ication is that the judicial decisions dealing with “due process” in 
Jate> decades appear to be a complete rejection of the principle laid 
down in the Slaughter House cases. The equal protection clause of the 
amendment was the subject of conspicuous interest before the end of 


3 The writer does not mean to imply that the court should have examined the debates. 
Accerding to its own precepts and doctrines, it may anc will do so under some circum- 
‘stances and for certain purposes. The historical investigator, however, is not bound to 
adhere rigidly to the self-imposed inhibitions of the judiciary. 

+ Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. v. Johnson, 303 U. S. 77, 89, go. It is 
desirable to notice that Miller, after declaring that the amendments werz “addressed to 
the gr.evances of the negro race”, said: “We do not say that no one else but the negro can 
‘share in this protection, ... But what we do say, and what we wish to be understood is, 
that in ary fair and just construction of any section or phrase of these amendments, it is 
necessary to look to the purpose which we have said was the pervading spirit of them 
all...” Slaughter House cases, supra, p. 72. This statement was of service to the justice 
at a later time. 
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the first decade after Miller’s opinion was rendered, and it is possible 
that, had the sentence which Justice Black quoted been commonly 
understood to refer to congressional authority, some of the difficulties 
might have been cleared away. This, however, is only a vague surmise. 
What was said plainly in the Miller opinion concerning equal protec- 
tion was probably enough to account for the controversies that ensued. 

Little attention has been paid by historical writers and others to the 
fact that not a twelvemonth had passed after the Slaughter House cases 
when the Supreme Court, Justice Miller himself giving the opinion, 
discussed due process and gave not the slightest intimation that the 
phrase was applicable only to Negroes.® In other decisions, rendered 
only a short time later, the attitude of the court was the same, and in 
two of those cases Miller gave the opinion.’ 

The opinion in the Slaughter House cases pays slight attention to 
the due process clause; it does not define the phrase, and it is not plainly 
associated with discrimination against Negroes, as is the equal protec- 
tion clause. The main body of the decision dealt with the privileges and 
immunities clause and made it mere surplusage, adding nothing to the 
constitutional law or the constitutional restrictions in existence before 
the amendment was adopted.® That construction of the amendment 


5 Regarding equality Justice Miller said: “The existence of laws in the States where 
the newly emancipated negroes resided, which discriminated with gross injustice and 
hardship against them as a class, was the evil to be remedied by this clause, and by it 
such laws are forbidden.” Slaughter House cases, supra, p. 81. It should be remembered 
that there were four dissenters in that case, three of them giving separate opinions. “It is 
futile to argue”, said Justice Bradley, “that none but persons of the African race are in- 
tended to be benefited by this Amendment.” “By the language ‘citizens of the United 
States,’ ” said Justice Swayne, “was meant all such citizens; and by ‘any person’ was 
meant all persons within the jurisdiction of the State.’ No distinction is intimated on 
account of race or color.” It is difficult to believe that when the amendment says “any 
person” it means any black person, and that, therefore, a state is forbidden to deprive a 
black person of liberty or property but can so deprive a white person. In his powerful 
opinion given in the Circuit Court, some nine years after the Slaughter House cases, 
Justice Sawyer said: “I apprehend it would have struck the world with some amazement, 
when this amendment was proposed to the people of the United States for adoption, if it 
had read: ‘Nor shall any state deprive any person of the negro race of life, liberty and 
property without due process of law; nor deny to any person of the negro race within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’ ” County of San Mateo v. S. Pacific R, Co., 
13 Fed. 722, 761 (1882). 

8 Bartemeyer v. Iowa, 18 Wall. 129 (1874). 

7 Kennard v. Louisiana, 92 U. S. 480 (1876); McMillen v. Anderson, 95 U. S. 37 
(1877); Davidson v. New Orleans, 96 U. S. 97 (1878). 

8 But see, for a recent application of this clause, Colgate v. Harvey, 296 U. S. 404, 
431; Hague v. Committee for Industrial Organization. Supreme Court Reporter, 59, No. 
15. Special attention should, however, be given to Justice Stone’s comments in the two 
cases. s 
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- was due to the determination of the court so to construe the phrase as 
not to change radically “the whole theory of the relations of the State 
and the Federal Government to each other and of both of these govern- 
ments to the people”. The decision of the court in this particular, ż.e., 
the bearing and the effect of the privileges and immunities clause, has 
stood from that day to this. We need not dwell upon this phase of the 
subject; it is enough to say that in all probability the framers of the 
amendment intended that clause to mean something. Certainly John A. 
Bingham, who more than anyone else constructed the first section of 
the amencment, expected that privileges and immunities not to be 
‘interfered with by the states would include the sanctity of elementary 
principles for the protection of life, liberty, and property? 

It is not necessary, however, to review at length the Slaughter House 
cases. My purpose in referring to the decision in the brief and 
superficial discussion in the preceding paragraphs is partly to call at- 
tention to the fact, which is not without interest to students of constitu- 
tional history, that Justice Black, in a portion of his opinion, apparently 
accepts the doctrine of Justice Miller, and this is done after some fifty 
years of judicial history during which the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment has been’ used by the court to protect what it conceived to 
be the rights of white people as well as Negroes. The position taken 
by Justice Black in some portions of his opinion should not be con- 
sidered unprecedented and unique. He took one sentence from a para- 
graph, separated it from the context, and thus, in this respect at least, 
did not properly interpret the opinion from which he quoted; but others 
have done the same. This return to the decision of 1873, however, has 
little to do with Justice Black’s main object—the assertion that the word 
“person” in the latter half of the first section should not de interpreted 
as applicable to a corporation. Justice Black pays particular attention to 
the wording of the amendment. He finds no ground for holding that 
a corporation is a person, when, in every other instance where the word 
“person” is used in the amendment, the word is plainly intended to 
mean a human being. It is not my purpose to contradict this statement 
or to enter into an argument with intent to prove that Justice Black 
is wrong. That question can be leit to the lawyers and the jurists. It 


9 This, I think, is evidenced by Bingham’s speeches and by the able examination of 
the subject by Mr. Louis B. Boudin, whose article on the Fourteenth Amendment will be 
spoken of Jater in this article. The reader should not suppose that my remarks in the text 
above are intended to imply disapproval of Justice Miller’s main purpase—to protect the 
states in their power to manage their internal affairs. But the justice based his opinion on 
historical forces; and the historical student is at liberty to question his interpretation of 
historical facts.” ` 
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may, however, be proper to suggest that this method of attacking the 
validity of considering corporations as persons is much more likely to 
have effect (if there can be any effect after more than fifty years of 
judicial interpretation) than is reliance on Miller’s opinion as histori- 
cally correct. And this method of attack is of some importance in con- 
nection with matters to be discussed later in this article. 

Justice Black pays little respect to what has been termed the con- 
spiracy theory of the Fourteenth Amendment—the theory or the as- 
sumption that the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, which framed 
the amendment, or.some of its members, intended so to phrase the 
amendment as to assure corporations of protection under the general 
terms of the latter half of the first section. He does say: “A secret pur- 
pose on the part of the members of the Committee, even if such be the 
fact, however, would not be sufficient to justify any such construction.” 1° 
This conspiracy, if such it can be called, has recently received careful 
attention by competent writers, and one purpose of this article is to call 
attention to these studies. They have appeared in law journals to which 
many teachers and readers of history have not easy and convenient 
access.‘ They are based on industrious examination of the sources, are 
thoroughly documented, and appear to demonstrate conclusively that 
the conspiracy is a mere myth—a myth which appeared to have estab- 
lished itself as historical reality. A full presentation of the content of 
these studies cannot be given here. One or two items, however, deserve 
special attention. In the first place, we may notice that the impropriety 
of using the word “conspiracy” is made evident, for, though there ap- 
peared for a time to be the supposition or the assumption that the plot 
was under the guidance of more than one conspirator, Bingham 
emerged as the archplotter as far as the actual activities of the com- 
mittee were considered, and, of course, one person cannot constitute a 
conspiracy. Mr. Boudin’s study of Bingham’s part in the formation of 
the amendment and his speeches in Congress deserve special attention. 

To support the reality of the conspiracy it is said that Bingham was 
a successful railroad lawyer; one writer says that he had many railroads 
among his clients. The purpose of that statement is, of course, to imply 
that being a railroad lawyer he would naturally and inevitably, when 
framing the amendment, be especially solicitous for the interests of his 
clients. It is difficult to understand how anyone can read Bingham’s 


10 Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. v. Johnson, 303 U. S. 77, 87. 

11i Louis B. Boudin, “Truth and Fiction about the Fourteenth Amendment”, New 
York University Law Quarterly Review, XVI, -19-82; Howard Jay Graham, “The ‘Con- 
spiracy Theory’ of the Fourteenth Amendment”, Yale Law Journal, XLVII, 371-403; 
XLVIII, 171-94. > . 
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speeches in Congress and see him, aot as a valiant defende-, perhaps 
even a fanatical defender, of human liberty, but as a crafty advocate of 
corporate interests. As a matter of plain fact, however, no evidence has 
been offered to show that he was a railroad lawyer. Mr. Boudin says: 
“An examination of the U. S. Reports discloses the fact that Bingham 
had never argued a case before that Court, and an examination of the 
Ohio Supreme Court’s Reports fails to disclose any identification with 
railroac or other large corporate irterests,” 1° 
Furthermore, we are especially called upon to remember that there 
is not a single piece of concrete contemporary evidence that the framers 
of the amendment contemplated the protection of corporations. I do 
not consider the insidious suggestion made ky Conkling in his famous 
argument in the San Mateo case, sixteen years after the committee had 
completed its work, for his statement can scarcely be said to be con- 
tempozary. Mr. Graham, after a laborious examination of documentary 
material, has come to the conclusion that the corporation probably did 
come u> incidentally in the discussion and that no special significance 
was at that time attached to it: “From a study of the evolution of the 
phraseology in the Joint Committee the writer feels confident that Sec- 
tion One was not designed to aid corporations, nor was the distinction 
between ‘citizens’ and persons conceived for their benefit.” 13 All of this 
tends te support Justice Black’s contention insofar as it is directed to 
a denial that corporations are persons and entitled to the protection of 
the amendment. That is to say, the absence of any concrete evidence 
that the protection of corporatiors was in zhe minds of the committee 
who consciously intended, though silently and covertly, so to phrase the 
amencment as to assure such protection, may possibly be considered a 
suiteb:e basis for the justice’s position. 
e It is said, however, that at a later time, some five years after the 
amendment was framed, Bingham made a disclosure of the hidden 


12 New York Univ, Law Quar, Rev., XVI, 32, n. 10. Mr. H. Le Rubin, whose study 
is not as yet published, after an examination of a considerable portion of Bingham’s 
papers, has found no evidence that he was a corporation lawyer. 

33 Yale Law Jour., XLVIII, 193, 194. Mr. Edward R. Lewis, who has made a very 
careful anc intelligent study of the Reconstruction period, says: “But there is not a line 
in the Journal, nor in the debates in Congress on the amendment, which gives any support 
to Conkling’s intimation that unequal taxation or the protection cf business was in the 
mind oz the Committee or of Congress” (4 History cf American Political Thought from 
the Civil War to the World War, New York, 1937, p. 30). By using the word “business” 
Mr. Lewis presumably does not intend to say that the committee did not intend to protect 
property. He says in an earlier chapter: “We have szen also that Congress did consider— 
altkovgh very briefly—that all rights were to be protected; that all persons were to be 
safeguarded i the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property (ibid., p. 27). 
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purpose of the committee. Mr. Boudin has not been able to find that 
disclosure, nor-have I. In his speech of March 31, 1871, Bingham took 
the position which he had taken in the open debates of the earlier time, 
and he was especially insistent on the power and the duty of Congress 
to pass legislation for the enforcement of the amendment where it was 
being openly violated; property, as well as life and liberty, he believed, 
was entitled to protection." Possibly a bill introducec by Bingham as 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House (February 15, 
1871) may be the “disclosure”, though I find no reference to it by those 
who have written on the subject. This bill provided, first, that no 
penalty be imposed on any life insurance company incorporated in any 
state on account of any action authorized by the United States, and, 
second, that no state tax or impose other condition of doing business 
on such a company which is not by the same authority imposed upon 
all insurance companies. We have already noticed Birgham’s interest 
in privileges and immunities. When he was debating in the House five 
years before this bill was introduced, he had contended that the clause 
in the main body of the Constitution constituted a restriction upon the 
states which they should observe, and the obligation to do so should be 
enforceable; the measure, therefore, cannot properly be termed a dis- 
closure. It was introduced two years before the Slaughter House cases 
made the privileges and immunities clause of the amendment of no 
special consequence. Bingham made only a short introductory speech, 
a languid and brief presentation of the nature and purpose of the bill. 
This was not the fiery and impassioned Bingham who disclosed his real 
character in defending Negro rights and human liberty. The burden 
of defending the bill fell upon the broad shoulders of Ben Butler; it 
was rejected after a very brief debate. The discussion is an illustration 
of what a congressional debate can be. The lawyers participatingsin 
the discussion were, it seems, entirely unaware of the law as announced 
by the Supreme Court in very recent cases.” If Bingham was a cor- 
poration lawyer, he did not keep abreast of judicial decisions. 

14 “The question as presented here and now may be stated thus: is it competent for 
Congress to provide by law for the better enforcement of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and the better security of life, liberty, and property of the citizens of the 


United States in the several States of the Union.” Congressional’ Glode, 42 Congress, 
I session, appendix, p. 81. 

15 “A corporaion is not a citizen within the meaning of that provision of the Con- 
stitution which declares that the citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several states. . . . States may exclude foreign corpora- 
tions . . . or may exact such security . . . as in their judgment will best promote the pe 
interest.” Paul v, Virginia, 75 U. S. "168, Syllabus (Nov. 1, 1869). Se also Ducat v. 
Chicago, 77 U. S. 410 (Jan. 9, 1871). 
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We have now to consider the cases in which the courts passed upon 
the question of whether corporations are protected by the amendment 
and especially to consider the famous argument of Roscoe Conkling. 
It may be well to say, to make assurance doubly sure, that the purpose 
of this article is not to demonstrate that corporations are persons or 
that the court, in so declaring, properly interpreted the amendment. 
The purpose is chiefly to present a celebrated case as a part of constitu- 
tional history; it is not intended to demonstrate anything except his- 
torical facts, as far as they can be condensed into a brief summary. 

In this connection, dates are of importance. It is well ta notice first, 
as bearing on the conspiracy theory, that the court’s announcement that 
a corporation is a person and covered by that word in the amencment 
was made in May, 1886, twenty years after the Committee on Recon- 
struction had framed the amendment. This lapse of time is zt east a 
slight indication that the conspirators acted with almost unbelievable 
deliberation. That, however, is of no great consequence. The San Mateo 
case, which passed upon the question cf equal protection of the laws, 
arose in California and was decided by the Federal Circuit Court with 
Justice Field fone cf the four dissenters in the Slaughter House cases) 
and Circuiz Judge Sawyer on the bench. The decision was given on 
September 25, 1882..On appeal to the Supreme Court this case was 
argued on December 21, 22, 23, of the same year. It was then that 
Conkling made his argument and filed his brief. The case was not then 
decided, however; there. was delay. In September, 1883, the Santa Clara 
case, involving principles similar to those preser:ted by the San Mateo 
case, was decided in the Circuit Court by the seme two judges. The 
San Mateo case was finally disposed of by the Supreme Court in con- 
nection with the Sania Clara case, which was decided on May ra, 1886.*° 

e There appears to be an impression that Conkiing’s oratory and argu- 
ment had such an effect upon the court that it immediately decided in 
support of his contention. The assertion that a corporatian was a person 
was made in a preliminary statement in the Santa Clara case before the 
argumenis of counsel, the Chief Justice saying: “The Court does not 
wish to near argument on the question whether the provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which forbids a state to 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal p-otecticn of the 
laws, applies to these corporations. We are all of the opinion that it 


16 “Both sides agree that the suit of the County Santa Clara against the same Com- 
pany presents all the questions that are involved in this case [the Sen Matec: case]; and 
that the parties have stipulated this need not be taken up for decision until that is heard.” 
County of San Mateo v. Southern Pacific R. R., 116 U. S. 13, 142. 
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does.” 17 Thus, after Conkling’s speech, three years and more had - 
passed before this pronouncement was made. This lapse of time may 
possibly be of no importance as indicative of the. effect of Conkling’s 
eloquence, but it does indicate that the court had plenty of time for 
consideration of the questions involved. It may also be of no great sig- 
nificance that the decision in the case did not turn at all upon any 
interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment, but such is the fact. 

It is important to notice with care the nature of opinions given in 
the Circuit Court by Field and Sawyer in September, 1882. Of course, 
every justice on the Supreme Court bench when the case was argued 
on appeal and when Conkling made his argument was familiar with 
the Circuit Court decision which had already been prin-ed.1® When the 
case was decided in the Circuit Court, the legal problems involved were 
discussed at length in able and elaborate opinions. Th= interpretation 
of the amendment which would support the doctrine cof the Slaughter 
House cases, as far as it drew the color line, was definitely attacked. 
The announcement that a corporation is a person wes asserted and 
defended with reference to judicial decisions of the past. Justice Field 
appears to have been so impatient with any contrary theory that he 
indulged in one sweeping statement which may perhaps have been 
extreme. He quoted the Fifth Amendment and said: “A similar provi- 
sion is found in nearly all of the state constitutions; and everywhere and 
at all times it has been held, either by tacit assent or express adjudica- 
tion, to extend, so far as their property is concerned, to corporations. 
And this has been because the property of a corporatior. is in fact the 
property of corporators. ... It is sufficient to add that in all text writers, 
in all codes, and in all revised statutes, it is laid down that the term 
‘person’ includes, or may include, corporations. . . .” 

Field quoted a passage from Marshall’s opinion in the Dartmouth 
College case, and this quotation was used by Conkling before the Su- 
preme Court. It may not be proper for a mere historian © say that the 
general principle laid down by Marshall and reiterated by text writers 
(Story among them) is the chief difficulty to be overcome by anyone 
attempting to deny that corporations are protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment—it may not be proper in this article which ‘s attempting 
to give historical facts and not to lay down legal princidles—but the 
historical fact is plain: Field quoted Marshall, and Conk_ing used the 
quotation. The decision in the Dartmouth College case centered upon 


17 County of Santa Clara v. Southern Pacific R. R., 118 U. S. 394 (May 10, 1886). 


18 13 Fed. Rep. 722. 
2 
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the question. whether a charter of a private corporation is a contract, 
impairment of which by a state is forbidcen by the Constitution. “It is 
more than possible”, said Marshall, “that the preservation of rights of 
this description was not particularly in the view of the framers of the 
constitution when the clause under consideration was introduced into 
that instrument. . . . But although a perticular and a rare case may 
not, in itself, be of sufficient magnitude t> induce < rule, yet it must be 
governed by the rule, when established, unless some plain and s-rong 
reason for excluding it can be given. It is not encugh to say that this 
particular case was not in the mind of the convention when the article 
was framed, nor of the American people when it was adopted. It is 
necessary to go further and to say that, had this particular case been 
suggested, the language would have beea so vazied, as to exclude it, or 
it would have been made a special exception.” 

In his Circuit Court opinion Field quoted en opinion by Judge 
Cooley which was then of recent date: “And i: cannot be necessary at 
this day to enter upon a discussion in denial of the right of the govern- 
ment to take from either individuals or corporations any property which 
they may rightfully have acquired. In the most arbitrary times such an 
act was recognized as pure tyranny, and it has been forbidden in Eng- 
land ever since Magna Charta, and in this country always.” No 
other authority in constitutional law had at that time the influence or 
the prestige of Cooley. The fourth edition of his Constitutional Limita- 
tions had recently been published and was written not as an ex cathedra 
disquisition on desirable principles but as the product of toiisome col- 
lection of judicial decisions.’ 

The statements and the quotations in the preceding paragraphs give, 
at the best, only a suggestion of the force and the thorouganess with 
which the topic under consideration by the Circuit Court was handled. 
They may be sufficient, however, to establish the fact that the status 
of a corporation under the amendment did not come to the Supreme 
Court as a novel idea introduced and defended by Conkling. 

The first effort of Conkling in his argument before the Supreme 
Court was to attack the assumption, if not the explicit decision, of the 

19 Detroit v. Detroit and Howell Plank Read Co., 43 Mich. 140, 148 (1880). The 
text does not mention due process by name, bat the headnote, written by Judge Cooley 
himself, says: “The reserved right to amend the charter af a corporation will not authorize 
the Legislazure to add requirements that would be incensistent with constitutional prin- 
ciples, as by depriving it of its property without due process cf law.” 

20 “In the first edition he cited over 3,000 cases, at least 350 of which were discussed 


under topics . . . entitled ‘Of the Protection of Froperty by the Law of the Land.’ ” Rodney 
L. Mott, Due Rrocess of Law (Indianapolis, 1926), p. 184, n. 16. 
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court that the amendment was intended only to protect Negroes, and - 
he naturally, because of the issues involved in the case, devoted his time 
largely to the question of equality. With this purpose in mind he read 
from the Journal of the committee, then unpublished. It was a dramatic _ 
performance; but not until 1914 was the Journal published. An ex- 
amination of the published Journal shows that Conkling’s handling of 
the material was not altogether commendable, That the presentation 
of this evidence of the committee’s intention had influence upon the 
court is possible; at least, there is no use in denying it. But it is worthy 
of notice that on the bench in 1882 were only three justices who par- 
ticipated in the Slaughter House decision, and of these three only one, 
Miller, was with the majority of the court in that earlier decision. 
The bench was therefore practically new, and only one member had 
any reason for feeling personal disquietude because of Conkling’s 
revelations. 

The critical matter which we have in hand is the pronouncement 
of the status of corporations as persons. Conkling’s argument and brief 
discussed that subject; not only did he cite judicial decisions of earlier 
days, but he also made one statement which has been often quoted and 
more often referred to. We have already noticed Mr. Graham’s dis- 
cussion of the subject”? Whatever criticism can be made of Conkling’s 
handling of the Journal, he did not dare to go quite so far as to say 
that the committee deliberately and consciously intended to provide for 
the protection of corporations. This is what he said: 

At the time the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified [he probably meant 
framed], as the records of the two Houses will show, individuals and joint 
stock companies were appealing for congressional and administrative protec- 
tion against invidious and discriminating State and local taxes. One instance 
was that of an express company, whose stock was owned largely by citizens 
of the State of New York, who came with petitions and bills seeking acts of 
Congress to aid them in resisting what they deemed oppressive taxation in 


two States, and oppressive and ruinous rules of damages applied under State 
laws.?? 


21 In his meticulous examination of the documentary material Graham certainly gives 
no evidence that he is consciously attempting to establish the fact that the committee did 
or did not intend to secure the protection of corporations. My own opinion is that because 
of his determination to be fair-minded he gave too much weight to the possible effect of 
corporation petitions and to possible influences of a somewhat different character, I hesitate 
to indulge in this mild criticism because his study involved wide and laborious research 
and was carried on with acumen and objectivity. 

22 Oral argument as printed on page 25. The remainder of the paragraph really 
returns to an argument against drawing the color line as it was drawn or appeared to be 
drawn by the general pronouncements of the majority opinion in the Slaughter House 
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A reader of Conkling’s argument and brief will see plainly that he 
did not rely much, or certainly not exclusively, on the conscious inten- 
tions of the committee to protect corporations. In fact, beyond the few 
sentences in which he spoke of the petitions of “jcint stock companies”, 
and thus suggested that the committee had corporations in mind, he 
emphasized the principle laid down in the Dartmouth College case and 
declared that the significance and scope of the amendment should not 
be confined to the conscious intentions of the committee or to the issues 
that held the public attention when the amendment was framed and 
ratified. “Those who devised the Fourteenth Amendment wrought in 
grave sincerity. They may have builded better than they knew... . If 
it be true that new needs have come, if it be true that wrongs have 
arisen or shall arise which the framers in their ferebodings never saw— 
wrongs which shall be righted by the words which they established; 
then all the more will these words be sanctified and consecrated to 
humanity and progress.” 

One fact appears unquestionable: Conkling, though indulging in 
one insinuating and clever suggestion, made ‘a legel argument with 
citations to decisions intending to show that corporations had been 
commonly held to be persons. He referred to the decision of the Circuit 
Court and spoke of “the very able opinions there pronounced”.* The 
fact then is plain enough: Conkling made use of the learning and 
ability of Field and Sawyer, and he used their citations, a fact which 
he acknowledged. 

The preceding paragraphs give a condensed and perhaps quite in- 
adequate presentation of the controversy over the amendment as that 
controversy appeared in the San Mateo and Santa Clara cases. But 
anyone taking the pains to examine the documents will be forced, I 
think, to abanden any assumption that Conkling, by a clever insinua- 
tion and the tour de force of eloquence, led the court to adop: a’ strange 
and startling doctrine and that his speech and his intimation of the 
committee’s purpose were the conclusive reason for the court’s pro- 
nouncement. It has been said by one writer in so many words that the 
court relied upon Conkling’s tpse dixit. The contention of the present 
writer is that the arguments and briefs of the counsel in the case, able 
and experienced jurists, relied, on the whole, upon legal principles, 


23 Brief, p. 20. He also speaks of Field’s “judgment” in the Circuit Court case, “re- 
markable for its learning and ability”. Oral argument, p. 20. i 

24 "Some of these cases are referred to in the opinion in the Circuit Court of Mr. 
Justice Field; others are collected in a note in 13 Federal Reporter, p. 785; still others are 


given in the brief of my Associate, Judge Sanderson, at pp. 31-48.” Oral argument, p. 29. 
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upon judicial decisions. The battery of counsel for the railroad was 
impressive; in addition to Conkling it included George F. Edmonds, 
S. W. Sanderson, and Henry Beard. Sanderson’s brief is a noteworthy 
document. While Conkling gave a comparatively brie= presentation of 
the right of a corporation to be considered a person and followed Field 
and Sawyer on the whole, Sanderson devoted eighteen large pages of 
his brief to that question. The counsel for the roads in the Santa Clara 
case included Sanderson and Edmonds; and the record of the court 
says: “One of the points made and discussed at lengtk in the brief for 
defendants in error was that ‘corporations are persons within the mean- 
ing of the Fourteenth Amendment .. .’” It thus <ppears that the 
court had opportunity to study the whole question anew, with the 
help of elaborate briefs, after the San Mateo case was argued, The 
court may have been wrong; Field and Sawyer may have been wrong; 
Cooley may have been wrong; that is to say, judicial precedent and 
judicial principles of interpretation may have been unsuited to the case 
at issue and inapplicable. But as a matter of constitutional history it 
appears improper to do otherwise than believe that the court was con- 
vinced (if it needed convincing) by legal argument. 

What does the writer mean by “if it needed conviacing”? Certain 
statements in opinions of the courts, before the San Mateo case was 
argued, seem to show or raise the justifiable assumpticn that the court 
was not shocked or startled by arguments announcing that corpora- 
tions were persons. The most important of these opinions, probably, 
were those already spoken of—that of the Michigan State Court and 
the opinions of Field and Sawyer in the Circuit Court. But there are 
other cases, not so emphatic, but nevertheless deserving consideration. 
The railroad cases which were associated with the decision of Munn v. 
Illinois were governed by the opinion in that case, end the right of 
the legislature to fix rates was based on the principle, not that the cor- 
poration was not entitled to protection under the amendment, but on 
the fact that the railroads were engaged in a business affected with a 
public interest; they were placed with the elevator business in a special 


25 Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113 (1877); Chicago, B. and Q. R. Co. v. Iowa, 94 U. S. 
155 (1877); Peik v. Chicago and N. W. R. Co., 94 U. S. 164 (1877); and other cases of 
the same date and covered by the same opinions. “Of what avail”, satd Field in a dissent- 
ing opinion, “is the constitutional provision that no State shall deprive any person of his 
property except by due process of law, if the State can, by fixing the -ompensation which 
he may receive for its use, take from him all that is valuable in the property?” Stone v. 
Wisconsin, 94 U. S. 181, 186. This statement, it will be noticed, was made in 1877, seven- 
teen years before the court in Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. announced this 
principle, i 
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- category and were not cast into the dark because they were corpora- 
tions. In light c£ the fact that the counsel in the Munn case vigorously 
and at length cwelt on the due process clause of the amendment, and 
in light of Field’s forcible dissent, it seems strange that the majority 
of the court did not anticipate the argument of his dissent by simply 
asserting that corporations were not persons and were therefore not pro- 
tected by the amendment if the justices believed that the amendment 
should be so construed. In 1878 the court considered the question 
whether a railroad company had been deprived of its property without 
due process of “aw or denied the equal protection of the laws. On both 
points it ruled against the company, but the opinion carries nct the 
slightest suggestion that the company, being a corporation, was not 
entitled to protection under the Fourteenth Amendment.”® 

In the following year Chief Justice Waite in one of the Sinking 
Fund cases said: “The United States cannot any more than a State 
interfere with private rights, except for legitimate governmental pur- 
poses. They are not included within the constitutional prohibitions 
which prevent States from passing laws impairirg the obligation of 
contracts, buz, equally with the States, they are prohibited from depriv- 
ing persons or corporations of property without due process of law.” Of 
course, it may be said that the Chief Justice here distinguishes between 
persons and ccrporations, but he plainly announces that corporations 
are protectec, and there is no clause in the Constitution under which 
they could Le protected except the words of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment." 

Since the recognition of corporations as persons has been said to 
mark the swing of the court back to the tendency characteristic of the 
period of Marshall and away from the tendency of Taney’s time, inso- 
fər as in Marshall’s time the protection of property was dominant or 
prominent, it may be worth while to point out that even Taney de- 
clared that a corporation was a person and had been so held in previous 


26 Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac R. Co. v. City of Richmond, 96 U. S. 521. 

2Y Sinking Fuad cases, Union Pacific R. Co. v. United States, 99 U. S. yoo, 718 
(1879). It should be noticed that in this opinion Chief Justice Waite discussed due process 
of law, and he did not intimate that a corporation was not prctected. In this case it was 
the provision of the Fifth Amendment, not the Fourteenth, which had to be taken into 
consideration, for a congressional act was the subject of controversy, “That part of said 
Act does not deprive the Union Pacific Railroad Company of its property without duc 
process of law.” Ibid. (Syllabus). No one so far as I know, unless it bea reasonable con- 
struction of Justice Black’s opinion, has suggested that the Fifth Amendment should in 
this zarticular receive a construction different from that accorded the Fourteenth Amend- 
menz. 
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decisions: “Tt is, indeed, a mere artificial being, invisible and intangible; 
yet it is a person, for certain purposes in contemplation of law, and 
has been recognized as such by the decisions of this Court.” *° 

One significant illustration of the extent to, which Conkling’s de- 
vastating eloquence is supposed to have convinced the court appears 
in a colloquy between Senator Black, before his appointment to the 
bench, and Senator Borah, on March 19, 1937. Mr. Black asked, “Does 
the Senator believe that due process meant anything more than judicial 
procedure?” To this Mr. Borah answered: “In my opinion the first 
decisions of the Supreme Court were sound, that it meant nothing more 
than due process of law, but when Mr. Conkling appeared before the 
Court with the records of the Committee which framed it, showing 
that it was the intent of the members of that. Committee . . . to in- 
clude not only procedural matters but substantive matters, the Court 
finally held to that effect.” This dialogue would not be very important 
if it had been left to lie hidden in the pages of the Congressional Record. 
It has, however, been actually reprinted for the instruction of students 
of history. Now, as to this interchange of legal opinions this can be 
said: due process of law never has been held, either before or after 
Conkling spoke, to be confined to judicial procedure, if that expression 
means process and determination by a court. Furthermore, the state- 
ment of Senator Borah is, of course, entirely without foundation. 
Conkling in his argument (page 35) said: “I come now to insist that the 
proceeding by which the defendant was assessed and taxed was not due 
process of law.” He then discussed the procedure. In his brief he says: 
“The proceeding by which this defendant was assessed and taxed was 
not due process of law... . The proceeding need not be judicial; it 
may be administrative (18 How., 272) but it must give an opportunity 
to be heard, and heard in season, and upon the right or matter im 
question.” In his oral argument he used almost exactly the same words. 
In the latter portion of his treatment of due process he declared that 
railroad companies had been discriminated against and deprived of the 
procedural protection furnished to other property owners. 

The objection to the emphasis that has been placed on Conkling’s 
performance and on the court’s pronouncement in the Santa Clara case 
is that it throws the period of the ensuing fifteen or twenty years out 
of perspective. Those were exceedingly important years in the develop- 
ment of American constitutional law. And that development was by no 
means confined to a recognition of corporate rights. It seems fair to say 


28 The Bank of Augusta v. Earle, 13 Peters 519 (1839). 
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that among the various cases, «wo stand out fairly conspicuously; these 
two did affect corporations and their interests, but they were not suits 
in which the corporations whose rights were passed upon were the 
parties of reccrd. I refer to Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.” 
and Smyth v. Ames”? In the first of these cases, rates fixed by a com- 
mission weze held to be unreasonable, a conclusion which the stated 
facts seem to establish; but a salient fact is that the suit was brought 
by the bondholders of a railroad, not by the corporation, the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company being the trustee of the bondholders. In the 
second case, also, rates were declared to be unreasonable, ard in this 
case the suits were brought by stockholders of railroad companies. So, 
as Mr. Boudia suggests, if no announcement had been made by the 
court in 1886 that a corporation is a person, the results would have been 
the same, so far, at least, as property rights or interests are concerned. 
And this leads us back to the San Mateo opinions as given by Field and 
Sawyer on the Circuit bench. For, while they believed that 2 corpora- 
tion is a pe-scn, they asserted that it was the duty of the court to look 
beyond the corporation to actual owners of the property. It is also 
perhaps wortk noticing that Conkling’s brief declares that the railroad 
“and its stockholders and creditors are among the ‘persons’ protected” 
by the amendment. 

The present writer is tempted to go somewhat beyond the main 
purpose of this article and to call attention to one or two facts or what 
he thinks to be facts. In his judgment, among lawyers or laymen there 
has not been, or was not till very recently, much dissatisfaction because 
rates of public utilities, as those rates were prescribed by commissions, 
were subject to review by the courts. Of course, the whole subject of 
administrative authority has been perplexing, and it has been an acute 
eroblem in very recent years. But it may be proper to allege that the 
difficulties or the irritating conditions have been in large measure not 
due to the fect that corporations were protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment or that they have taken refuge in the due proczss clause 

` but to the tedious delays and the unrelenting uncertainty. When the 
court laid down in 1898 the methods that should be followed in fixing 
the rate-base for public utilities, it let loose a caravan of difficulties 
which have perplexed administrators from that day to this. 

Furthermore, the trouble, if we agree that there is and has been 
trouble, is not so much that corporations are held to be persons as the 
extent and character of the due process provision; especially trouble- 


29 154 U. S.°362 (1894). £0 169 U. S. 466 (1898). 
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some, perhaps, is the application of the principle. It may not be rash to 
say that no corporation, in common justice, should be deprived of its 
properties without due process of law; that is to say (as Field, indeed, 
argued nearly sixty years ago) that as corporations are extensively used, 
as there are hundreds of thousands of them in the land, as the states 
have authorized the establishment of these institutions, common justice 
would say they should not be condemned without hearing, without 
legalized process. In short, the solution of the problem is not to be at- 
tained by banishing the corporation from the protection of law. The 
perplexities and the resulting dissatisfaction have arisen from the inter- 
‘pretation of due process. Where and how that phrase may be so inter- 
preted as to dispose of uncertainties and endless litigation, no one 
would dare to prophesy; a discussion of this subject would fill a volume. 

Another matter not entirely without bearing on the main theme 
of this article is this: as stated above, Bingham, when he and his co- 
workers were framing the first section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and when he was speaking about it in Congress, hoped and expected 
that the privileges and immunities clause would assure the recognition 
by the states of the fundamental rights and liberties of the individual 
citizens and notably the rights and privileges provided for by the first 
eight amendments. That hope was dashed to the ground by the 
Slaughter House cases, which held the amendment in that phrase 
applicable only to rights pertaining to United States citizenship; for 
example, when the First Amendment says that Congress shall not pass 
a law abridging freedom of speech, the individual citizen of the United 
States is assured that his freedom of speech will not be abridged by 
national enactment. But such have been the strange developments of 
the last fifty years that some of the main liberties mentioned in the 
early amendments, notably those in the First Amendment, have beene 
made effective by gathering them within the protective folds of due 
process. So in this respect Bingham and his coadjutors “builded better 
than they knew”. Though the privileges and immunities clause was 
made practically nugatory by the Slaughter House cases sixty-seven ` 
years ago,” the due process clause has done the job which Bingham 
had in mind when he placed the former clause in the amendment.” 

31 But see Colgate v. Harvey, 296 U. S. 404, 431. See also note 8 above. 

32 This principle, I think, was first suggested by Justice Moody in Twining v. New 
Jersey, 211 U. S. 78, 99 (1908). “It has been explicitly and repeatedly affirmed by this 
Court, without a dissenting voice, that freedom of speech and assembly for any lawful 


purpose are rights of personal liberty secured to all persons, without regard to citizenship, 


by the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” Stone concurring in Hague v, 
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After this brief digression it is well zo return to the main theme of 
‘this article. If the recognition of corporate rights and the protec:ion of 
property by zhe judiciary are to be commended or deplored (and 
neither commendation nor disapproval is the crucial question for the 
historian), then we should recognize the influence of two men whose 
names do not commonly appear in historical narratives: Justice Stephen 
J. Field and Judge Thomas M. Cooley.” It is, of course, difficult to 
weigh intangibles, and it may be possible to overemphasize the in- 
fluence of these men. There were maay influences at work. But it is 
safe to say that ne other treatise in the field of constitutional law re- 
ceived so much attention and carried so much weight with court and 
counsel as did Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations. And we aze prob- 
ably justified in going further; it is doubtful if any other book in our 
history had an equal influence on the development of constitutional law, 
with the exception, perhaps, of The Federalist during the first fifty 
years after its publication3* This influence was doubtless partly due 
to the clarity of the style and the clear and precise pronouncements; 
but it was probably largely due to the constant citation of czses, The 
volume was, therefore, as I have already said, not a learned dissertation 
on what che law ought to be, but an inductive study to determine what 
the law was. One fact, at all events, seems clear: to emphasize Conk- 
ling’s eloquence and to omit Field aad Cooley, as one attempts to get 


Committee for Industrial Organization, Supreme Court Reporter, Vol. 5g, No. 15 (June 
. 5, 1939), Pp. 954, 965. “The First Amendment to the Feceral Constitution provides that 
‘Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom of speech or of the press... ? 
While this provision is not a restraint upon the powers of the states, the states are pre- 
cluded from abridging the freedom of speech or of the press by force of the due process 
clause of che Fourteenth Amendment.” Grosjzan v. American Press Co., 297 U. S. 233, 
243 (Feb. 10, 1936). The court put forth this proposition as one to be passed upon, and it 
“concluded by confirming it (p. 257). 

33 “Yet, when it comes to fundamental issues—the scope of national powers as against 
the reserved rights of the states, the unrestricted prerogatives of private property as against 
its social obligations enforced through law——=he period oz Waite’s Chief Justiceship is in 
. large measure the history of a duel between him and Field.” Felix Frankfurter, The 
Commerce Clause under Marshall, Taney, and Waite (Chapel Hill, 19373, p. 110. Anyone 
desiring to sce the situation should read Field’s dissent in the Munn case. 

34 “J: would not be extravagant to say that the Constitutional Limufatiens was more 
often cited in every American court during the last half of the nineteenth century than 
any other work on constitutional law. His views fitted admirably the protests of the legal 
profession against the rising tide of legislative interference with personal and more par- 
ticularly property rights, and of all the legal writers of his time, he seems to have been 
the only one who had direct influence in pclitical science.” Mott, pp. 186, 187. “Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations was by far the most important treatise in the entire develop- 


ment of the American idea of due process af law.” Ibid., p. 184. 
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a general view of the last twenty years of the nineteenth century, is- 
quite unwarranted?" 
, Anprew C. McLAUGHLIN. 
The University of Chicago. 


35 In the stormy days of Field’s career he was charged with being prejudiced in favor 
of corporations and especially railroads. I am not entitled to any positive opinion on that 
subject, but I am inclined to think that anyone reading his opinions thoughtfully will 
believe that, especially dúring the first twenty years of his judicial career, he was the 
defender of what he conceived to be the old established principles of private rights. Cooley 
cannot be justly charged with prejudice in favor of big business. Beyond question we 
should see both of these men as representatives of attitudes of mind, though I hesitate to 
suggest that Cooley was under the conscious influence of preconceived judgments. The 
important thing to see in constitutional history is the prevalence of conservative opinion, 
holding firmly to what were considered fundamental principles; and there were, on the 
other hand, new social problems, new social responsibilities, new discontents with the 
older points of view begotten partly by the frontier. The contest between these forces was 
inevitable and the primary fact of constitutional history of these decades. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON AND HIS SUCCESSOR 


[Jefferson] continued to exert a tremencously potent influence in party 
affairs, to be the party oracle, consulted by its Presidents and leaders, ad- 
vising, directing, dominating through the power of his personality and 
recognition of his wisdom and strength. Throughout his two terms Madison 
was in constant communication with him, and in most vital matters sought 
and acted upon his advice.+ 

In these vigorous terms Frank R. Kent has described the role of 
Thomas Jefferson as party Nestor after his retirement from the presi- ` 
dency. The phraseology implies a relaticnship between Jefferson and 
his successor without parallel in our history and suggests the place that 
ex-Presidents might have taken in American politics when personal 
and partisan relations with their successors were favorable. Another 
recent writer has described Jefferson’s relations to Madison and his 
policies in more or less similar terms. In 1936 Claude G. Bowers said 
of Jefferson that “during the eight years of Madison’s Administration 
his advice constantly was sought”.? Among writers of an earlier genera- 
tion John T. Morse, jr. in 1883, alluded zo Jefferson’s authority in the 
Republican party and‘said that his constant correspondence with his 
successor led to insinuations that Madison was only his puppet, which 
caused Jefferson to curtail his communications greatly? About the 
same time James Schouler wrote, with especial reference to Madison’s 
administration, that Jefferson was a free and confidential counselor, 

_ fitted by age and experience to direct as Madison was to follow grace- 
fullly.* A few years earlier James Parton had written that the inaugura- 
tion of Madison did little more than to change the signature to public 
documents, since the new Presidert consulted Jefferson on every im- 
portant question.® In 1858 Henry S. Randall had published a passage, 


1 Frank R. Kenz, The Democratic Party: A History (New York, 1928), pp. 44-45. 

2 Jefferson in Power: The Death Struggte of the Federalists (Boston, 1936), p. 507. 
Dumas Malone (“Thomas Jefferson”, Dictionary of American Biography, X, 32), without 
considering the question of the frequency with which Jefferson's advice was sought or 
acted upon, says that he “gave his counsel to his disciples Madison and Monroe when 
they asked it”. ` ` 

3 Thomas Jefferson (Boston, 1883), p. 321. . 

4 Bistory of she United States of America under che Constitution, revised ed., H (New 
York, 1894), 224. 

5 Life of Thomas Jefferson (Boston, 1872), p. 687- 
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echoed later by Schouler, describing the confidential correspondence on 
measures of government between Jefferson and the President and 
adding: “They were just far enough: removed from each other by the 
difference of age and experience for one naturally tc lead and the 
other gracefully to follow. . .. Madison was still in the full meridian 
of manhood; Jefferson had not passed the mellow auturen of old age.” ê 

Even among contemporaries there were many who believed that 
Madison’s policies were controlled from Monticello. A Philadelphia 
friend wrote to Jefferson in 1814: “If your opinion were known it 
would be decisive with many, who insist on thinking that your in- 
fluence with Mr. M. is without a balance”. Jefferson himself was 
anxious that no Republican should be misled by the Federalists into 
believing that any difference in political principles existed between 
him and Madison.’ These statements, ranging over a period of much 
more than a century, imply, if they do not specifically state, that Madi- 
son asked guidance and constantly leaned upon the judgment of his 
friend and that Jefferson advised and influenced, if he did not dictate, 
all important policies of the Madison administration. Coming from 
reputable writers, this opinion of so significant a relation between such 
prominent men deserves careful study. . 

The evidence bearing upon this question is found largely in the 
correspondence of the two men. All published letters contributing to 
this study which the writer has been able to find appear in at least one 
of the three collections entitled The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, or 
in one or both of those entitled The Writings of Jarzes Madison. 
Passages were omitted from some of Madison’s letters published in the 
Congress edition. The manuscripts of these letters are in the Library 
of Congress, Several unpublished letters of Jefferson becring upon this 
subject are in the Library of Congress, and a few are ia the Coolidge 
Collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society. During Madison’s- 


6 The Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), III, 308. In 1809 Madison was 
fifty-eight and Jefferson sixty-six years of age. 

William Short to Jefferson, Mar. 3, 1814, Coolidge Collection, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

8 Jefferson to Madison, May 22, 1809, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Library 
edition, 20 vols., Washington, 1903-1904), XI, 92-94. 

9H. A. Washington edition (9 vols., Washington, 1853-54); Paul Leicester Ford 
edition (10 vols, New York, 1892-99); and the Library edition, lso known as the 
Memorial edition. A page-for-page reprint of the Ford edition, known as the Federal 
edition, appeared in 1904-1905 under the title The Works of Thomes Jefferson. It was 
in twelve instead of ten volumes. 

10 Congress edition (4 vols., Philadelphia, 1865); Gaillard Hunz edition (9 vols., 


New York, 1900-10). 
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presidency he wrote at least fifty-eight letters to Jefferson and received 
not less than seventy-nine from him. All but five have been preserved, 
and the contents of these five can be inferred from the replies. It is 
possible that other letters may have beea lost, but these could not have 
been very numerous or important without leaving some indizations in 
the letters which remain. Madison wrote at least twenty-two <imes and 
Jefferson seventeen during the first yeaz, but the frequency of writing 
decreased rapidly, especially on the part of Madiscn, who seems to have 
written to Jefferson only eight times during his second term. In the 
first year there was a period of three months during which, apparently, 
neither man wrote to the other, and later came periods of seven, eight, 
and twenty-three months. This shows that the curtailment of corre- 
spondence mentioned by Morse was due more to Madison than to 
Jefferson and that the communication and consultation, referred to by 
other writers as having been ‘constant, soon became very intermittent. 

Specific requests for Jefferson’s advice are very rare in Madison's 
letters. In the first month he asked Jefferson’s intentions regarding 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, who had been appointed to an office created 
for him five years before, but no reply to this inquiry has been found.” 
On November 27, 1809, Madison wrote a letter, which does not seem 
to have been preserved, in which, apparently, he asked Jeffe-son if he 
thought Monroe would accept the gove-norship of Louisiana. Jefferson 
immediately visited Monroe and reported the result of the interview.” 
Another letter, seemingly lost, was written by Madison on February 
7, 1814. He appears to have asked Jefferson’s opinion of the complicity 
of Gideon Granger, former postmaster general, in the Burr conspiracy, 
for Jefferson’s reply was devated chiefly to a defense of Granger from 
charges of Burrism.*? In these letters Madison seems to have asked for 
enformation or expressions of opinion. He may have asked for advice, 
though this seems improbable. Others of Madison’s letters contain the 
latest news on matters of state and discuss undecided questions of 
policy. These may have constituted tacit invitations to comment and 
advise, A good example is Madison’s discussion of the proposal to make 
war on both England and France, which, he felt, would gain a moral 
advantage and might hasten peace in Europe, though he feared it 
would not win Federalist support, while war against England alone 
would strengthen the Federalists and divide the Republicans. He did 


11 Jefferson to Latrobe, Mar. 15, 1804, and Madison to Jefferson, Mar. 19, 1809, 

Library of Congress; Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson: Architect (Boston, 1916), p. 63. 
12 Jefferson to Madison, Nov. 30, 1809, Writengs of Jefferson (Library ed.), XI, 126. 
18 Same to same, Mar. 10, 1814, Library of Congress. 
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not ask for advice, but Jefferson gave it. He declared that the idea was: 
being urged by the Federalists to injure the administration and that 
a triangular war would stop privateering, America’s best weapon against 
England, and would “exhibit a solecism worthy cf Don Quixotte”.4 
This may have been decisive with Madison, for he seems to have aban- 
doned the idea. In the main, however, this correspondence has the 
appearance of being nothing but a frank interchange of opinion be- 
tween two friends, one being able to convey political news earlier than 
the other could have obtained it otherwise. And this seems to be all the 
evidence there is of “advice constantly sought”. 

It is not so easy to determine how far Jefferson consciously attempted 
to influence the administration. He recommended certain appoint- 
ments, suggested changes in foreign policy and in military and naval 
plans, and made proposals to heal disagreements among party leaders, 
but always with a deference which belies the supposition that he was 
trying to dictate party or administration policy. A few days after his 
retirement from the presidency he forwarded some letters of applica- 
tion and wrote: “I will pray you particularly as to those asking office 
on this and all other occasions to consider me merely as the channel of © 
conveyance, and not as meaning to add ar atom of weight to the solici- 
tations they convey, unless indeed I know anything on the subject and 
mention it particularly”. This disclaimer of any desire to influence 
the President’s judgment he repeated on several occasions." 

In 1810 Jefferson emphasized John Tyler’s excellent qualifications 
for a federal judgeship soon to be vacant, stressing the need of a 
counterpoise to John Marshall’s “rancorous hatrec .. . cunning and 
sophistry”. Apparently he felt that this would carry weight with a 
man of Madison’s political views, for he wrote to Tyler that he was 
breaking through his usual rule and urging his appointment.” Tyler 
was appointed soon after the office became vacant. It is impossible, 
however, to say how much the President was influenced by Jefferson’s 
recommendations in this case, in which we find the nearest approach 
to the definite urging of an appointment, for Tyler, eminent as a jurist 

14 Madison to Jefferson, May 25, 1812, Writings of Madiscn (Cong. ed.), Il, 535; 
Jefferson to Madison, May 30, 1812, Writings of Jeferson (Ford ed.), IX, 354. 

15 Jefferson to Madison, Mar. 24, 1809, Library cf Congress. 

16 Same to same, Oct. 25, 1809, tbid.; May 25, 1810, Writiegs of Jefferson (Library 
ed.), XI, 139, and elsewhere. 

17 Same to same, May 25, 1810, and to Tyler, May 26, 18:0, Writings of Jefferson 
(Library ed.), XI, 139, XH, 391. 


18 Twentieth Century Biographical Dictionary of Notable Americans (Boston, 1904), 
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-and governor of Virginia at the time, was just the type œ man whom 
Madison might have been expected to appoint on his own -nitiative. 

Some years later Jefferson proposed a plan for the défense of the 
Chesapeake. Madison referred it to high naval officers and reported to 
Jefferson that they considered it impracticable. His let er contained 
only the highest expressions of appreciation, but Jeffersor wrote quite 
a lengthy reply, saying that useful suggestions might ccme from on- 
lookers and could be tolerated if answers were not expected but that he 
would cease to make any proposals if the President felt obliged to take 
time from affairs of state to answer his communications.” Apparently 
Madison took him at his word and did not write agzin for many 
months. These denials by Jefferson of a desire to influenc a man with 
whom he was on such intimate terms should, I think, be zaken at their 
face value. 

The influence of Jeiferson’s recommendations must be inferred 
chiefly from Madison’s subsequent action in these anc other cases. 
Many requests for recommendation to the President or heads of de- 
partments were received Ly Jefferson during these years. Some ap- 
licants were very importunate, like John Martin Baker, consul at 
Majorca, who could barely pay house rent from his fees and for more 
than three years bombardec Jefferson with requests to reommend him 
for the consulate at Tunis, Lisbon, Tripoli, or Algiers. Few were as 
grotesque as James Long, who had commanded a compaay of “united 
men” in Ireland, had been captured and condemned to dzath by court- 
martial, had escaped to America, and, while operating a. gin still, had 
been so badly burned that he could not work and therezore desired a 
commission in the army.”® Many such requests Jeffersom ignored, and 
about a dozen he referred to Madison without any postive’ endorse- 
ment. In forwarding the letter of a former secretary of John Adams 
he remarked ironically that the sphere of choice would H enlarged by 
adding to it a strong Federalist. 

Dr. Josiah Meigs, former president of the University of Georgia, 
was recommended for his high qualifications and was a>pointed to a 


19 Jefferson to Madison, May 21 and June 18, 1813, Writings of xfferson (Library 
ed.), XI, 286, and XIII, 259; Madison to Jefferson, June 6, 1813, Wrzings of Madison 
(Cong. ed.), II, 563. 

20 Baker to Jefferson, May 14, 1810, Apr. 3 and June 19, 1811, and une 1, 1813, and 
Long to Jefferson, Aug. 24, 1809, Coolidge Coll. «x 

21 Jefferson to Madison, Apr. 16 and June 27, 1810, Mar, 18, 181 , Apr. 10, 1813, 
and July 23, 1815, Library of Congress. Same to same, May 30, r3r2, Writings of 
Jefferson (Ford ed.), IX, 353. 
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surveyorship within two weeks.” A few recommendations were made: 
for personal reasons or because of “peculiar circumstances”. Jefferson’s 
former family physician was promised a good word to the President, 
with what result does not appear. A Mr. Higginbotham was introduced 
„as a man of highest integrity but deficient in education for a consulate, 
and Madison courteously rejected the application.* Though Jefferson 
stated to the Secretary of War the qualifications for military command 
of Archibald C. Randolph, his “near relation”, he warned the President 
in a private letter of his quarrelsome disposition and his Federalism, and 
the warning seems to have been effective.* A grandson of Dupont 
de Nemours was proposed by his grandfather for a midshipman’s berth 
in the navy and appointed within a few days, Jefferson assuring his 
French friend that Madison would be as eager as he to gratify his 
wishes and expressing the hope that the young man would become one 
of our high admirals, avenging the wrongs of both his countries upon 
their common enemy.” Fortunately Jefferson could not foresee Admiral 
Dupont’s service against the South in the Civil War. George Jefferson, 
a relative, was recommended for consul at Bordeaux. Madison promised 
to keep him in mind, and five months later he was appointed consul at 
Lisbon.” Colonel John Gibson and Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse were 
introduced as old friends, and Francis Page as the son of friends. A 
commission was advised for General Henry Dearborn’s son, but Madi- 
son was warned of Colonel Timothy Pickering’s hostility to this 
appointment. Page was appointed before the receipt’of Jefferson's letter, 
and the office sought by Waterhouse had been filled already. Madison 
had the Secretary of War prepare to defend the issue of a commission 
to the general’s son;*” no further reference to Gibson has been found. 
David Bailie Warden was commended chiefly because Jefferson felt 


22 Same to same, Oct. 2, 1812, Library of Congress; Madison to Jefferson, Oct. 14, 
1812, Writings of Madison (Cong. ed.), II, 548. 

23 Jefferson to Madison, Oct. 25, 1809, and Oct. 10, 1811, Library of Congress; to 
Dr. Edward Gantt, Feb. 19, 1812, and to Madison, Aug. 10, 1812, Coolidge Coll.; Madi- 
son to Jefferson, Aug. 17, 1812, Writings of Madison (Cong. ed.), Il, 542. 

24 Jefferson to Madison, May 2, 1812, Library of Congress, 

25 Dupont to Jefferson, Dec. 10, 20, 1815, and Jefferson to Dupont, Dec. 31, 1815, 
Correspondence between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, 1798- 
1817, Malone, ed. (Boston, 1930), pp. 167, 173. 

26 Jefferson to Madison, Oct. 15, 1810, Writings of Jefferson (Ford ed.), IX, 283; 
Madison to Jefferson, Oct. 19, 1810, Writings of Madison (Hunt ed.), VIII, 109; George 
Jefferson to Thomas Jefferson, Mar. 8, 1811, Coolidge Coll. 

27 Jefferson to Madison, Nov. 6, 1812, and May 21, 1813, Writings of Jefferson 
(Library ed.), XI, 270, 286; same to same, Mar. 24, 1809, Library of Congress; Madison 
to Jefferson, Mar. 28, 1809, Writings of Madison (Cong. ed.), II, 436. 
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‘that he had suffered gross injustice from General John Armstrong, 
American minister to France. Within a few weeks he was sent back to 
Paris as secretary of legation to the great irritation of the general.” 

Still more significant are a few appointments recommended by 
Jefferson primarily to strengthen the Republican party. In 1810 the 
death of Judge William Cushing left a vacancy in the Supreme Court. 
Declaring that ‘the judiciary had bidden defiance to the will of the 
people for ten years, Jefferson unblushingly congratulated Madison on 
the death of the judge. As the new judge must come from New Eng- 
land, he suggested Levi Lincoln, a firm Republican and a man of 
integrity, not much of a common lawyer, “yet as much so as any one 
which ever came or ever can come from one of the eastern states”. He 
added that their jurisprudence was a thing sut generis, “made up from 
the Jewish law, a little dash of common law, and a great mass of orig- 
inal notions of their own”. He mentioned Gideon Granger as the only 
alternative. Marcus Morton was a good man, but inferior. He thought 
Blake never was a Republican at heart, adding, “His treachery to us 
under the embargo should put him by forever”. Joseph Story he 
thought was too young, besides being a “Tory”. Madison agreed that 
Lincoln was the best man for the place but did not favor Granger on 
account of his physical infirmities and mental instability and because 
of the unscrupulous way in which he was seeking the office. In Janu- 
ary, 1811, Madison appointed Lincoln, but he declined on account of 
failing eyesight. In February John Quincy Adams was named but 
preferred to continue his diplomatic service in Russia. Story was ap- 
pointed in November. Jefferson, writing to Lincoln of his joy over the 
latter’s appointment and mortification at his refusal, expressed the hope 
that no division would arise in the party, “that no Essex man will find | 
matter of triumph in it”.® It should be noted that Madison did his 
best to appoint the man first recommended by Jefferson, that he made 
no attempt to name his second choice, and that he finally sent to the 
Supreme Court the man whom Jefferson distrusted as a “Tory”. 

One very interesting episode turns largely on the personality and 
temperament of James Monroe. In 1806, while minister to Great Britain, 


28 Jefferson to Madison, Dec. 8, 1810, Library of Congress; and Apr. 7, 1811, Coolidge 
Coll.s to Warden, Jan. 11, 1811; and Madison to Jefferson, Mar. 18, 1811, Library of 
Congress; same to same, Apr. 1, 1811, Writings of Madison (Cong. ed.), Il, 492. 

29 Jefferson to Madison, Oct. 15, 1810, Writings of Jefferson (Library ed.), XI, 150; 
Madison to Jefferson, Oct. 19 and Dec. 7, 1810, Writings of Madison (Hunt ed.), VII, 
109-10 and 111, n; Jefferson to Lincoln, Aug. 25, 1811, Writings of Jefferson (Washing- 
ton ed.), VI, 7. 
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he had signed a treaty which did not conform to his instructions, and 
he felt wronged when it was rejected by the administration. Madison, 
then Secretary of State, was already recognized as heir apparent to 
the presidency, but Monroe was put forward as a cendidate by some 
of his friends before his return from London late in 1807. Jefferson 
tried to mollify Monroe and prevent discord among their friends. He 
convinced him of his own fairness but could not shake his conviction 
that Madison had used the unpopularity of the treaty to injure Mon- 
roe’s candidacy, and Madison came to the presidency with the breach 
between the two younger Virginians still unhealed.*° In the autumn of 
1809 Madison wrote to Jefferson, asking if he thought Colonel Monroe 
would accept the governorship of Louisiana Territory. Immediately 
Jefferson visited the colonel, urging him to re-enter the public service, 
and learned his attitude toward various federal positions. Monroe said 
he would accept a military or cabinet post immediately under the 
President but would rather be shot than serve under Wilkinson, and 
Jefferson inferred that he would accept a major diplomatic appoint- 
ment but felt the governorship of Louisiana to be beneath him.* 
Madison showed a friendly attitude, and Monroe scon visited Wash- 
ington and was completely reconciled with the President, to Jefferson’s 
delight.” A year later the Secretary of State resigned, and Madison 
offered the position to Monroe, who immediately resigred the governor- 
ship of Virginia and accepted." Jefferson rejoiced openly but thought 
it wise to assure Monroe that his services were held in high esteem and 
to give Madison a hint on his future treatment of Monroe.34 

The very circumstance which cleared the way for Monroe’s ap- 
pointment to the cabinet threatened serious party d:visions in other 
quarters. Robert Smith, Monroe’s predecessor as Secretary of State, had 
been very incompetent, but his family relations in Meryland and Vir- 
ginia were so powerful that Madison had felt constrained to keep him 


30 Jefferson to Monroe, Feb. 18, Mar. 10, and Apr. 11, 1808, Writings of Jefferson 
(Ford ed.), IX, 176, 178, 181; Monroe to Jefferson, Feb. 27, and Ma~. 22, 1808, Writings 
of James Monroe (7 vols., New York, 1898-1903), V, 24, 27. 

31 Madison to Jefferson, Nov. 27, 1809 (this letter seems to heve been lost, but its 
contents can be inferred from Jefferson’s reply); Jefferson to Madson, Nov. 30, 1809, 
Writings of Jefferson (Library ed.), XI, 126. 

32 Madison to Jefferson, Dec. 11, 1809, Writings cf Madison (Cong. ed.), II, 460; 
Jefferson to Madison, May 25, 1810, Writings of Jefferson (Library ed.), XI, 141. 

38 Monroe to Madison, Mar. 29, 1811, Writings of Monroe, V, 183; Madison to Jeffer- 
son, Apr. 1, 1811, Writings of Madison (Cong. ed.), IJ, 492. 

3+ Jefferson to Monroe, May 5, 1811, Writings of Jefferson (Wastington ed.), V, 5973 
Jefferson to Madison, Apr. 7, 1811, Coolidge Coll. 
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- in office for two years. His incompetent handling of public funds 
brought him into conflict with Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. After two -years of discord Madison offered Smith the Russian 
mission so that he could retire gracefully, but the latter spurned the 
proposal and published an impolitic self-justification.: Jefferson tried 
to prevent the rupture and, after it had taken place, did his best to 
allay the irritation of all lest it should cause estrangement among his 
friends, “especially when their sensibilities are to be daily harrowed up 
by cannibal newspapers”. Smith was closely related to the Nicholas 
family of Virginia, and, dreading “the secret working ‘of an insatiable 
family”, Madison feared that the members of this family would be 
prejudiced against him by the Smiths.°* Two years later Jefferson wrote 
that this fear had been groundless but suggested the good effect it 
would have upon the mind of Colonel George Nicholas if his son, a 
captain in the army, were to receive an unexpected promotion. The 
same day he wrote to the Secretary of War, highly praising Captain 
Nicholas and suggesting that he be assigned to one of the new regi- 
ments so that the seniority rule would not interfere with his promotion. 
Within ten days Nicholas was transferred and promoted. Madison 
thanked Jefferson for -his suggestion which enabled him to strengthen 
the ties of party unity.” 

On the very day that Jefferson tried to placate Robert Smith he 
wrote a conciliatory letter to another disgruntled leader of his party. 
This was William Duane, editor of the Aurora. For his support of 
Jefferson in 1800 Duane expected to supply the government with sta- 
tionery and do the public printing, but he was disappointed when only 
a part of this business was awarded to him. He expected to control the 
Pennsylvania patronage, but Gallatin’s opposition prevented the re- 
emovals which were to make places for the editor and his friends. Jeffer- 
son reasoned with him, but Duane would not be appeased and sowed 
discord in Pennsylvania Republicanism and cherished a grudge against 
Gallatin for many years.** Jefferson appointed him lieutenant colonel 
of rifles in 1808 and solicited funds for his benefit in 1811 in spite of his 


85 Madison to Jeffersor, Apr. 1, 1811, Writings of Madison (Cong. ed.), II, 4923 
Jefferson to Madison, July 3, 1811, to Gallatin, Oct. 11, 1809, and Apr. 24, 1811, to Dr. 
Jones, Mar. 5, 1810, and to Smith, Apr. 30, 1811, Writings of Jefferson (Washington 
ed.), V, 477, 509, 588, 589, 620. 

36 Jefferson to Madison, Apr. 7, 1811, Coolidge Coll. 

37 Same to same and to John Armstrong, Feb. 21, 1813, Writings of Jefferson (Library 
ed.), XI, 281, 284; Biographical Dictionary of Notable Americans, Vol. VIIL; Madison to 
Jefferson, Mar. 10, 1813, Writings of Madison (Cong. ed.), II, 558. 

38 Edward Channing, The Jeffersonian System (New York, 1906), p. 222. 
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hostility to Madison and a renewed attack upon Ga_katin. He mingled 
exhortation and rebuke in his treatment of the editor, assuring him that 
Gallatin was a man of integrity and urging that all f-.ends of the coun- 
try move in phalanx, for the last hope of human liberty in this world 
rested upon them. If they were to “schematize or other men and 
measures”, not the party but the nation would be undone, for the 
Republicans were the nation. He praised editorial independence but 
cautioned Duane by the example of John Randolph to sacrifice:a little 
self-confidence and go with his friends, because “the best indication of 
error which my experience has tested is the approbation of the fed- 
eralists”: Duane felt the sting of Jeéfferson’s lash but was assured that 
it was prompted solely by friendship for him and zeal for union among 


. _ the Republicans. Jefferson sent copies of these letters to Madison.*° 


The next year Duane was appointed Adjutant General.* There is no 
evidence that this specific action was suggested by Jeferson, but it was 
the logical climax of his policy. 

It was very natural that Jefferson should advise the President on 
questions of foreign policy, for these had been the subject of their most 
intimate discussions during the preceding eight years. The month 
after his retirement he recommended that enough of the nonimportation 
law be retained to protect infant American industries and to induce the 
British government to give up impressment, and he thought a return — 
to embargo necessary a year later.#* He endorsed Madison’s peace policy 
“until it becomes more losing than war”. In the event of war with 
England he urged the immediate invasion of western Canada and the 
seizure of Baton Rouge. He proposed some arrangement by which 
American farmers could export their grain in war tim2, urged the con- 
struction of gunboats for coast defense, and recommended the use of 
Fulton’s torpedo.** After the failure on the Canadian border in 1812, 
he thought that Generals Hull and Van Rensselaer should be disci- 
plined for cowardice, that another attempt should Le made to seize 


39 Jefferson to Gallatin, Apr. 24, to Duane, Mar. 28, Apr. 30, and July 25, and to 
Wirt, May 3, 1811, Writings of Jefferson (Washington ed.), V, 574, 588, 590, 593, 602. 

40 Jefferson to Madison, May 26, 1811, Library of Congress. 

41 Dictionary of American Biography, V, 468. 

42 Jefferson to Madison, Apr. 19, 1809, Writings of jefferson ‘Ford ed.), XI, 106; 
and letter of June 27, 1810, Coolidge Coll. f 

43 Same to same, Aug. 17, 1809, and Apr. 24, 1811, Writings 2f Jefferson (Library 
ed.), XI, 203, and XII, 306; letter of Mar. 26, 1812, Library of Congress. 

44 Same to same, Apr. 17 and June‘29, 1812, May 21 and June 18, 1813, Writings of 
Jefferson -(Library ed.), XI, 232, 262, XIII, 259; and letter of July 13, 1813, Library of 
Congress. 
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Upper Canada, and that the friendly Indians should be led against the 
hostile tribes. He made elaborate recommeadations ‘regarding loans 
and taxes and advised that extreme demands be made upon England 
as a basis for bargaining in the peace nego-iations. Of these specific 
recommendations his plan for coast defense was referred to the Navy 
Department and rejected as impracticable. The invasion of Canada 
and seizure of Baton Rouge were carried out, but he did not originate 
either proposal. For the most part, his recommendations regarding 
administrative policy were politely rejected or completely ignored. 

It must not be forgotten that the two friends may have com- 
municated in ways which have left no trace. On one occasion the 
President specifically referred Jefferson to Captain Edward Coles, who 
was on his way to Monticello after spending several days at Montpellier 
and could give a detailed account of foreign affairs.*® Visits of one to 
the other would have afforded excellent oppcrtunity for discussion and 
advice. Such visits had been frequent while Jefferson was President, as 
Montpellier was on the road from Washington to Monticello, but there 
is some indication that they were less common after his retirement.‘ 
At least six such visits were planned for the summers of 1809, 1810, 
1813, and 1816; *° it is not unlikely that others took place, but there is 
no reason to suppose that they were the occasion of any different form 
of discussion from that of the correspondence except as they would 
lend themselves to more confidential and detailed consideration of 
persons and policies. 

A summary of this evidence shows that Madison asked Jefferson’s 
intentions regarding Latrobe and asked for information about Monroe, 
Granger, and Warden. On several occasions he gave Jefferson in- 
formation and discussed public questions ir a manner which can be 
construed as an invitation to comment and advise. Jefferson definitely 
recommended about 2 dozen appointments and, by implication, three 
or four others: six for personal reasons, four because of eminent quali- 


45 Same to same, Nov. 6, 1812, Feb. 16 and Oct. 15, 1814, Writings of Jefferson 
(Library ed.), XI, 271, 382, 432; Madison to Jefferson, June 6, 1813, Writings of Madison 
(Cong. ed.), II, 563. 

46 Madison to Jefferson, Aug. 16, 1809, Writings of Madison (Hunt ed.), VIII, 69. 

47 Paul Jennings, A Coforcd Man’s Reminiscences of "ames Madison (Brooklyn, 1865), 
p. 173 Bowers, p. 508. 

48 Jefferson to Dr. Thornton, Aug. 24, 1809, to W_lliam A. Burwell, Sept. 5, 1810, 
Coolidge Coll., and to Madison, Aug. 15, 1813, Library of Congress; Jefferson to Madison, 
July 12, 1809, and Aug. 6, 1816, Writings of Jefferson (Library ed.), XI, 114, and (Ford 
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fications, four to strengthen party ties, and one to right a wrong, more 
than one reason being given in three or four cases. Six were proposed 
for specific offices, and all were appointed: three for party and two for 
personal reasons and one because of exceptional qualifications. One 
was appointed independently of Jefferson’s endorsement and one in 
spite of his distrust. In four cases the President had a sufficient motive 
for making the appointment without Jefferson’s reccmmendation. As 
regards foreign policy and the conduct of the war, Jefferson’s opposi- 
tion to the triangular war seems to have had its influence, but for the 
most part his other proposals went unheeded. 
If Thomas Jefferson played the role of Nestor ta the Republican 
` party after 1809, it is to be seen in his relations with the party leaders. 
Retaining the confidence of all, he served as intermediary between 
those who were estranged, reclaiming Monroe and doing his best to 
placate Smith and Duane. He did not control the patronage but sug- 
gested some rewards for party loyalty. He advised without dictation 
and saw his proposals disregarded without rancor. His relations with 
Madison during these years were those of friends who had been 
intimately associated in public life but were now engrossed, the one in 
the growing perplexity of governmental affairs, the other in the prob- 
lems of his Virginia farms. The tradition of a “party oracle . . 
advising, directing, dominating”, of advice constantly sought, of Jeffer- 
son leading and Madison gracefully following, has very meager basis 
in fact. 
Roy J. Honeywet. 
Schuylerville, New York. 
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Mucu attention has been given to the various peace missions of 
1864." So far, however, historians have overlooked an earlier attempt 
` to stop the war between the North and South, one made in 1863. This 
effort involved a Jewish chiropodist and spy who, acting under orders 
from President Lincoln, visited Richmond and conferred with mem- 
-bers of the Confederate cabinet. The mission failed but is important 
nonetheless. It anticipated later peace moves; it illustrates the attitude 
of Northern and Southern leaders in the months after Gettysburg; 
and, finally, since it was closely linked with the Banks-for-President 
movement, it supplies information on the state of Republican party 
politics in 1863. 

Little is known of Dr. Issachar Zacharie, the central figure of this 
episode. Apparently he spent the major part of his life in New York 
City. There is evidence that he was running a grocery store at 129 
Eighth Avenue as late as 1857. In the following year he set up as a 
chiropodist at 760 Broadway. Being an M. D. (New York University, 
then the University of New York, Class of 1858), he frequently listed 
himself in directories as a physician or surgeon; he continued, never- 
theless, to specialize in chiropody until the late seventies, when he 
turned his thriving business over to his son. Late in 1862 the doctor 
went to New Orleans as personal correspondent for Lincoln and spy 
for Major-General N. P. Banks. He became much attached to the 

*latter and, after returning North to organize the mission described 
below, took a leading part in preparing a Banks-for-President boom. 
When this collapsed, Zacharie seems to have dropped out of politics 
for a time. He reappeared as a Liberal Republican in the campaign of 
1872, but never after 1863 did he occupy a position to compare with the 
one he had held during his brief service as Lincoln’s confidential agent 
to the Confederacy.” 

The letters here reproduced are to be found in the Nathaniel P. 


1 See the excellent wark of Edward Chase Kirkland, The Peacemakers of 1864 (New 
York, 1927). 

2 Material on Zacharie: Banks to Zacharie, Jan. 1, 1863, reports of Zacharie to Banks, 
Jan.-July, 1863, and Whitelaw Reid to Zacharie, May 13, 1872, in the Banks Manuscripts; 
Gen. G. F. Shepley to Bu:ler, Feb. 20, 1863, Private and Official Correspondence of Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler during the Period of the Civil War (Norwood, 1917), IH, 14; George 
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Banks Manuscripts, which are the property of Banks’s grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Harold Page of Melrose, Massachusetts.’ 
Fren Harvey HARRINGTON. 
University of Arkansas. 


I. Banks to Sewarp? 


Hd Qrs Dept af the Gulf 
2d July 1863 
Before Port Hudson [Louisiana] 

Honorable William H Seward 

Secretary of State 
Dear Sir 

The return of Dr Zacharie to New York offers me an opportunity to say 
that he has enjoyed mary opportunities of obtaining information which are 
not open to officers of the Government, and that I am satisfied he is a 
zealous supporter of the Government. His connection with the Jewish Com- 
munity of New Orleans which is very large and very powerful . . . has given 
him great advantages in this respect. He has been considerate and attentive 
to many of the families that have been recently required to “eave the Depart- 
ment as Registered Enemies and enabled the Officers of the Government to 
perform some acts of grace trifling in themselves, but of service to all parties. 
These attentions have won from leading men of the Rebel Government ex- 
pressions of gratitude and secured for him such endorsements as will enable 
him to do what other men cannot do, and what perhaps could not be given 
to a man of more commanding social or political position.5 

I should do wrong I think did I not inform the Goverament that I be- 
lieve he has it in his power to render a service which others cannot well do. 
He will explain to you his purposes, and I can add that in my best judgment 
if his plan succeeds, and there seems no great difficulty in its way—Ais 
experience will be of value. It is proper to add that Doctor Zacharie has been 
the subject of remark on the part of some parties here who.suspect him of 
speculation— There is much crimination and recriminations among officers 
of the Government on tkis subject in which I have no part and of which I 
have no knowledge. ‘ 

I can only say that Doctor Zacharie has had no favors whatever from 
the Government and has asked for none at my hands.® 


S. Denison to Chase, Feb; 1, 12, 1863, Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 
Annual Report of the Amcrican Historical Association, 1902 (Washington, 1902), II, 353, 
3593 Trow’s New York City Director}, Vols. LXXI-XC (1858-76). See also the doctor's 
own curious and popular volume, Surgical and Practical Observations on the Diseases of 
the Human Foot with Instructions for their Treatment: to which is added Advice on the 
Management of the Hand (New York, 1860), the text of which is taken. without acknowl- 
edgment, from John Eisenberg’s book of the same title (London, 1845). 

3 At present this collection is deposited in the Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. 

+ Copy in handwriting of James T. Tucker, Banks’s secretary. 

5 It will be recalled that Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of State ož the Confederacy, 
was, like Zacharie, of the Jewish race. 

6 Salmon P. Chase was tc raise the speculation charge against Zacharie. It is prob- 
able that Zacharie did speculate in Louisiana. See Denison’s letters, cited above; Denison 
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. . . . . . . . . . . 


With Great Respect. 
I am Sir as ever. 
Your Obdt Servant. 


(Signed) N. P. Banxs 
M.G.C.7 


II. Banxs to S. B. HoLABIRD 


Hd Qrs Dept of the Gulf. 
Before Port Hudson 
Colonel Holabird 2d July 1863. 
Chief Quarter Master etc. 
Dear Sir. 

If you have in your possession Five Thousand Dollars ($5000) in Con- 
federate money, You will please turn it over to Doctor I Zacharie for the use 
of the Government taking his receipt therefor . 

Very Respectfully. 
Your Obdt Servant. 
(Signed) N. P. Banxs 
MGC. 


Ill. Banxs To Emory § 


Dept of the Gulf. 
: Before\Port Hudson. 
Brigadier General i 2d July 1863 
W. H. Emory 
Comm’ding etc at New Orleans. 


General 
I desire you if it be not inconsistant with the public service, or whenever 
it may be consistant with the public safety to pass under a flag of truce Mr 





to Chase, Feb. 5, Mar. 2¢, 1863, Diary and Correspondence of Chase, Il, 355-56, 3753 
aMrs. Banks to Banks, Apz. 1, 1863, Banks MSS. The speculations may have served to 
camouflage government activities. Certainly Zacharie did not need the money. The govern- 
ment was liberal with him, and his New York office cleared $16,000 over expenses in 
1863 despite Zacharie’s atsence (statements of disbursements and a letter of Zacharie to 
Banks, Dec. 28, 1863, Banks MSS.). 

T Major-General Commanding. 

8 Copy in Tucker’s handwriting. As will be seen, Gordon and Pretts “paved the way” 
for Zacharie. B. F. Flanders, a Treasury agent (quotec in a letter of Denison to Chase, 
Sept. 21, 1863, Diary and Correspondence of Chase, Il, 408-409), stated: “Gen, Banks, 
about two months ago, sent to Richmond an emissary, one Martin Gordon, a registered 
enemy. The ostensible purpose of his going was to make arrangements so that communi- 
cations between the hostile forces might be conducted in a manner more in accordance 
with the usages of military warfare, but that he (Mr. Flanders) does not believe this was 
the real object of his (Gordon’s) visit”. Gordon is mentioned in Correspondence of Butler, 
HI, 104. On February 24, 1864, Banks asked his Provost Marshall General, James Bowen, 
to give him a pass through the lines to Shreveport (Banks MSS.). 
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Martin Gordon Jr and Mr David Pretts both of New Orleans through the 
lines of the army of the United States to the Confederacy 


Very Respectfully, 
Your Obd’t Serv’t, 


(Signed) NPBanks 
MGC 


IV. ZACHARIE To Bangs? 


New York 
760 Broadway- 
July 30th 186319 
Dear General 


You doubtless think strange at my protracted silence. But I have been so 
greately dissapointed, as I may say foiled in my plans, that I have had no 
heart to do, or say anything. 

On my arrival home I remained two or three days with my family, & 
then proceeded to Washington, called upon the Secretary of State, who re- 
ceived me very kindly— delivered your letter, he remarked he would read 
it to the President[.] The day following I called upon the President who 
also received me kindly. & listened attentively for more than two hours to 
what I had to say. He then handed me your letter which Mr Seward had 
given him & requested me to call upon the Secretary of State next day. From 
his actions & words. I was led to believe that all I wished for would be 
granted. Accordingly the next day, which was Saturday I called to see Mr 
Seward, he sent me word, to call on him tomorrow after Church at his resi- 
dence, I was there at the appointed time[;] after a few words conversation 
he asked what I wanted the Administration to do for me. I said all I wanted 
for the present was a Pass to go into the Confederacy, sc that I may have 
the opportunity to carry out my plans. He said he had had that morning an 
interview with the President & members of the Cabinet, & it had been de- 
termined by them not to give me a Pass, as they wished [to have] nothing to 
do with the Confederate Government. Besides my going there might bring 
about a complication of difficulties. They might hold me as a hostage. I told 
him there would be no difficulty on that point, as I should not go without 
my protection was well vouched for, Mr Seward then said do you think 
they would receive you, after we refusing to see Mr Stevens,!? I replied, I 
will take that risk. He then said if I was to fail the whole country would 
blame Mr Lincoln. But says he our success has been too great to listen to 
anything from them just now. the people dont wish it. Thus you see all my 
hopes & plans destroyed & when I least expected. 

I think I can see through it all. They feel satisfied I would be successful 


9In handwriting of Charles Johnson. Being poorly educated, Zacharie often employed 
friends to draft or write his letters. See spy reports (in johnson’s hand); Whitelaw Reid 
to Zacharie, May 13, 1872, Banks MSS.; Denison to Chase, Feb. 1, 1863, Diary and 
Correspondence of Chase, Il, 353. 

10 Zacharie left New Orleans on July 4. 11 Doubtless Letter I above. 

12 A reference to the abortive peace mission of Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President 
of the Confederacy, which ended at City Point, Virginia, on July 6, 1863. See Kirkland, 


pp. 210-12. 
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& the honor derived therefrom pass to your credit, & then you would be rhe 
man of the people.!8 From what I learn parties ir: the Cabinet are unwilling 
to give you credit for anything, while I can assure you it is not so with the 
masses, They say it is all fudge to think of permitting Louisiana to return 
into the Union under the old Constitution. Am fearful the success of the 
hour has destroyed their rezson. ` 

I told Mr Seward of Messrs Gorden Pretts & Soloman™ going to Rich- 
mond & their waiting their to meet me. He said I must write you in regard 
to it. I have given you a plain statement of facts, now what am I to do? 
Have recd letters from Messrs Gorden & Prets, stating they started for 
Mobile on the 11th inst & expected to meet me at Akins Landing with 
papers for my protection[.] I know not what to do. I sent these gentlemen 
on believing from what vou said the administration wished to stop the 
effusion of blood & unite this glorious country together again. Am fearful 
you as well as I have been mistaken[;] they do not wish this war at an end. 
If you are desirous of being popular with certain cliques you must rob every 
man in the South of all ke possess & kill him afterwards. Your feelings I 
trust are too good, & your principles too noble, to aid in the inauguration of 
such a system 

I do not flatter when J tell you that the conservative men of all parties 
believe you to be the only safe man the country possess who is prominently 
before the people. 


. <. What am I to do? Shall I return to you? My object is to serve. you, & 
wish to be with you again, so that I may not only be of use to you but of 
benefit to my country[.] L have some ambition & would be near the ‘Rising 
Star’[.] If on the other hand you do not wish me to return, dont hesitate to 
say so. but speak plain & candid to me 

If you do not wish me to return, let me know what I shall do with the 
funds I have on hand, which I will hold subject to your orders. Like yourself 
I would have a clean record 


. . . . . . . . . 


Very Truly your friend 
& Obt Servt 


Maj Genl NPBanks Į. ZAcHARIE 
New Orleans La 


V. Zacuarte To Banxs?® 


760 Broadway. 


My Deni Coad. New York Sept 8th 1863. 


... since my last great changes has taken placa in my favour. 

I have been traveling through Pennsylvania & New York states, and 
permit me to say without any flattery, that yeur name is spoken of with 
more kindness than you can imagine. ... i 


13 Judging from the rest cf this letter and those that follow, this was Zacharie’s inten- 
tion. He seems to have the Republican nomination of 18€4 constantly in mind. 
14I have been unable to identify this individual, who, it will be noted, is not men- 
tioned in Letter II, above. 
15 This and the following Zacharie letters are in the doctor’s own hand. 
h , 
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And now to'inform you of my future plans. On my arrival home from” 
my trip in the country a party called upon me, and irformed me that Mr 
Lincoln. wished to see me immediately at Washington. 

At present I will not write you what it was as it is as well-to be prudent 
and shall defer it untill we meet but enough to say I left by the next train 
for Washington, and called immediately upon the President, he was verry 
pleased to see me, and at once commenced to speak of you in the kindest 
manner, he said I had left Washington in too great z hurry. besides Mr. 
Chase*® and others was too much opposed to me. from. letters that had been 
received from my enemies at New Orleans, that at that time he could ‘not 
entertain any proposition from me. 

But now he was satisfied and was able to satisfy all who was opposed to 
me, that I was all right, and was now wiling to afford me every facility to 
carry out my plans, and felt sure that I would be successful. 

He has given me such letters to Major Genl [John Gray] Foster at 
Fortress Monroe, that will secure me a pass on a flag of truce. to Richmond. 
from there I shall proceed to Charleston & Mobile. and hope to join you at 
New Orleans with some good news. 

If I am successfull you as well as I are made for life. I have much to say 
to you, but cannot write tis too sacred to be written. rest assured that you 
will never regret having taken me into your confidence and I feel proud of 
having your friendship, and hope the day is not far d:stant when you will 
say well done my good & faithfull friend. 

Words cannot express to you how Proud I feel to kmow that I have out 
lived my Enemies, Not all the clamor of lies that they have written, has had 
any foundation, and that the President of the United States, has acknowl- 
edged that he has implicit confidence in me, to try [to] carry out that which 
no other man has had the courage to attempt. ‘What is money, to position’ 
there can be no greater pleasure to my friends than for them to know I have 
over come my enemies. 

I shall leave here pleas God about the 16th of this month for Fortress 
Monroe, and hope‘té join you in about thirty days. yor will please see that 
a Steamer or schooner under a flag of truce will be at Fascagoula, so that I 
can get to New Orleans, about the middle of October. 

Should you leave New Orleans before, do not forzet to inform Genl. 
[James] Bowen or who may be in command. my position. so that I shall 
have no trouble when I arrive, as you know I have many enemies in thee 
Goveners [Gen. G. F. Shepley’s] Employ. from what Mr Lincoln infered. 
Gnl. Bowen will be appointed military Govenor, . . .1 vas closeted with the 
President for two days & I tell you he is your friend... . 

I have written you. a long letter and it is an Effort Pr me to write. but 
Johnson is in Philadelphia trying to form a Banks Clue, he is crazy upon 
the subject. he is a strong believer in you. and says you cre the only man to 
save the country.1? thus you see I am without my right hand man. as I am 


16 See footnote 6, above. Note that in Letter IV, above, Zackarie correctly assumed 
that opposition to his prcposed mission came from the radicals. 

17 A reference to Ckarles Johnson; see note g, above. Fer Johnson’s Banks-for- 
President attitude see his letters to Banks, Oct. 29, Nov. 27, 1863 Jan. 22, 1864, Banks 
MSS. . 
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you know, a poor scholar you must excuse my imperfections: and take the 
-will for the deed. ... 
Yours, Truly 
I. Zacuarte. MD 


VI. Bangs to Lincotw}$ 


To the ; New Orleans Sept x1r, 1863 

President of the 

United States. 
Sir. i 

A gentleman well known to me recently returned to this city from Rich- 
mond. His standing and character here, and his opportunities for informa- 
tion from prominent public men of the South, induce me to report to you 
- briefly his views upon many- topics -of important public interest. First, he 
went to Richmond in the month of June [sic], with a pass from me, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the drift of public and private opinion. His conclu- 
sions are as follows. 

First, Nearly all the people ‘outside’, that is outside our lines, desire peace. 
They talked at first stoucly for war, but soon allowed their desire to be 
known. The public men entered freely into the discussion of the subject, and 
seemed to agree with the people. The basis of action would be something 
like the terms of your proclamation—gradual emancipation of slaves, and 
more freedom of compensation. 

Second: The object of Mr Stephens mission was apart from his official 
instructions, to ascertain the views of prominent men of the North upon 
the subject 

Third. There is but ore man who believes or talks of intervention—that 
is Mr. Benjamin. 

Fourth. There is no inclination among the people or with public men, to 
surrender the control of the Continent to European States. Upon this subject, 
as upon that referred to in the paragraph preceding, opinion is fixed and 
absolute. It of course depends upon the possibility of finding some base of 
action on the part of our Government short of extermination. 

+ Fifth. The proposition to arm the negroes, does not find so much favor 
with the Government, as with the people. If adopted, it is likely to be rather 
for local defence, than for general purposes of war. All agree that slavery is 
to be ultimately destroyed. as the first result of the war. 

Sixth. Mr. Davis is still the soul of the Rebellion. His health is improving 
though he suffers constant neuralgic pains in his head. Mr. [James A.] 
Seddon, Secretary of War, represented to be a man of mental and moral ele- 
vation, has more of his confidence than any other man connected with the 
Government. ; 

Seventh. The army of Lee is reinforced with all the men they can gather. 
Lee is beloved by the army, all their hopes are based upon his success. Hence 
every effort is made to strengthen him. 


18 Flanders (see footnote 8) added “Gordon returned here two or three days ago, 
and , .. the results of his visit gave great satisfaction to Gen. Banks”. Diary and Cor- 
respondence of Chase, Il, 409. 
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Eighth. The people are full of money, which is greatly depreciated, $12° 
or $13 of paper, to one of Gold. but it answers at present their purposes. 

These suggestions are more worthy, consideration from the fact that my 
informant talked freely with Mr Davis of his wishes and purposes, to ascer- . 
tain the feelings of the people, and exhibited his pass from this Department. 
Without expression of opinion I forward them[.] My informant is Martin 
Gordon Esq of New Orleans 


With considerations of high respect 
I am, as ever, 
Your friend ard Servant 


N. P. Banxs 
M.G.C. 


VII. Zacuarie to Banxs?® 


Head Quarters Dept. of Virginia & North Carolina. 
Fortress Monroe. Sept 20th 1863 i 
My Dear General. ` 
Every facility has be[en] afforded to me by Major Genl. Foster at this 
Post. to do all i require. I leave here tomorrow” by a flag of truce for the so 
called Confederacy and if I am recived shall be in Richmond on the 23rd[;] 
in my letter on the roth [sic] [I] Explained to you all my plans. God Grant 
I may be successfull, I hope to see you soon. a report is in New York, that 
you are about to leave New Orleans. if so, leave word with the General in 
Command all about me. so that I will have no difficulty on my arrival... I 
will now drop a line to Genl. Bowen. as I know he will be pleased to know 
that so far I have been successfull. . . . 
Yours truly, 


I. Zacwarie. MD 


VIII. ZACHARIE TO Banks 


Willards Eotel 
Washington, Oct gth 
1863 
My Dear General 


I wrote to you from Fortress Monroe, the day I sterted South. I noW 
write to inform you of my success. . . . Mr Benjamin. Mr Mallory Mr Sed- 
don & Genl Winder came to City point to Receive me.”* The interview was 
of the most friendly nature. Benjamin was anxious fcr me to return to 
Washington as it would not be safe for me to pass through the Southern 
States, unless I could take the oath of allegiance so I heard all they had to 
say & returned here. and now comes the rub. it seems that Mr Lincoln has 
done every thing for me on his own responsibility and did not say a word to 
Mr Sewart untill I returned. which seems I think to kave displeased the 

19 Marked “no answer” by Banks. 

20 According to Johnson (to Banks, Sept. 24, 1863, Banks MSS.), Zacharie left on the 
evening of September 22. 

21 Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederacy: Stephen R. Mallory, 
Secretary of the Navy; James A. Seddon, Secretary of War; Brigedier-General John H. 


Winder, Provost Marshal and commander of northern prisoners in Richmond. 
e 
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Primier. But the President is true and is perfectly delighted with my success. 
but slow to act. he does not know. he reminds me of the man that won the 
Elephant at a Raffle he doesnt know what to do with it. on my first arrival 
Mr Lincoln detained me four hours. locking his doors and preventing any 
person from having access to him. he seemed to be delighted. with my reve- 
lations, From what I can understand. the subject has been brought before 
the Cabinet and bitterly opposed by Mr. Chase. —Mr Lincoln seemed in 
my interview with him to be desirous of effecting something but still un- 
willing to give me his pregramme. but stated, much good would grow out 
of it. but it required time to give it shape & life. he asked me if I had any 
thing to suggest. by which something could be effectively done, this gave 
me an opening to make this suggestion. 

Send for Genl Banks. he 1s your friend and you can trust him with your 
Confidence in carrying out eny negociation. and Jet me go down and tell 
Benjamin that you [Banks] will be sent to represent the President so soon 
as you can be got here[.] he replied that is a happy thought. let me reflect 
and come and see me tomorrow. there the matter stands. I have not time to 
give you my conclusions. < 

The Herald to my great surprise yesterday in a leading article, recited 
that negociations were being considered by the Cabinet, for a Peacefull ter- 
mination of our trouble, anc that the information could be relied upon.?? 
I finde that my interview with the Chief of the Confederate Govrnt.?® is 
allready known to many, which leads me to believe, that the revelations have 
been purposely made. with z view of throwing obstructions to prevent the 
consumation of this most desirable movement. 

I will write you more by the next mail. 

Yours in haste 


I. Zacoarre, MD 
P.S. 
Much credit is due to Mr Martin Gordon for paving the way for me. 


IX. Zacuarre TO Banks?* 


Willards Hotel 
Washington Oct 16th 
1863 
My Dear General, 


I wrote you by the last mail, sent the letter to New York to be mailed. 
for certain reasons, hope you received it. since which time nothing has been 
done. Mr Lincoln has refused to send for you but has not given me his 
reasons. but can see through it[:] it will make you to popular. but my 
opinion is. that if any thing is to be done, that they must send for you as I 
am Determined that no person shall have the Eclat. but you—as I remarked 


22 See New York Herald edizorial of October 8, 1863: “We are in possession of the 
very important intelligence from Washington, and through a careful correspondent who 
has never deceived us in his information of passing events, that within the last few days 
propositions of peace have been irtroduced to the consideration of the Cabinet. What these 
propositions are we are not yet permitted to know, nor whence they came”; the editors 
were “encouraged to anticipate the happiest and most glorious results”. 

23 This probably means Benjamin. There is no evidence that Zacharie saw Davis. 

24 Marked “ans.” by Banks. 
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to Mr Lincoln, if it had not of been for you. I could have accomplished 
nothing. I know one thing that no person will be received by Benjamin. 
Except myself. as he pledged his word to me that if any thing was to be 
done that I should have all the honour. I forgot to mention in my last that 
both Benjamin & Mallory spoke of you in the kindest manner. and Ben- 
jamin said that he was under many obligations to you for your kindness 
towards his Sister. 

I wish you was here to advise me how to act. as I cannot talk to any 
person. I need not tell you that Mr Lincoln has done zll on his own hook. 
and has a hard road to travel. as he did not say a word to Sewart untill I 
returned. I do not know if anything will be done or not. I should like you to 
know all. but I am affraid to write for fear the letter mite not come to hand. 
[I]should of taken a trip to see you. but do not know aow to act. Mr Lin- 
coln is ‘in greate trouble. fighting is goin on in the front. in fact I think 
matters look Bad. ; 

I am sorry to say he lacks stability. he has it in h:s power to stop all 
fighting in twenty-four hours if he would follow out my program. it was a 
misfortune that I did not see you. on my return before I saw the President, 
you could of arranged every thing. however it is not to late. I wish you 
would advise me how to act. Write me at my residence 760 Broadway New 
York, hoping to hear from you by return of mail. 

Your Respectfully 


To I. ZacHarrz, MD 
Major Gnl. N.P.Banks 
New Orleans 


X. ZACHARIE To BANKS 


760 Broadway 
New York, Oct. 24, 

, 1863, 
My Dear General, 

I have just returned from Washington, having accomplished nothing 
satisfactory— except that the administration is not ready to do any thing.. 

Gn] Bowen, was in Washington with me, he will explain all to you, will 
also let you know what Mr Sewarts views are on the subject. ê 

Since I wrote you last I have had a very satisfactory interview with Mr 
Sewart. Mr Lincoln desired me to call upon him, but that I refused to do. 
but I sent a note to him, and he appointed the next day et ten o’clock to see 
him. I called at the appointed time and was closeted with him for 5 hours. 
he was much pleased with my revelations. and acknowledged that I had 
done wonders, he also informed me that you Aad written to him a con- 
fidential letter all about the return of Martin Gordon, he also stated it was 
the only tangable thing that had been done since the war had commenced, 
but could not inform me at present what was to be doae. I left with the 
understanding. that I would sup with him on Mondy night. at the appointed 
time I was there. after my interview with Sewart on Saturday morning, I 
called to introduce a friend of mine to Mr Lincoln. he told me that Mr 
Sewart had just left him, and that he was verry happy that I had explained 
every thing to Mr Sewart,.that Sewart was pleased to death, and that they 
would pull together. that they could fix matters when ever they wanted too. 
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“I supped at Sewarts house on the Mondy night: and after supper I asked 
him what was to be done, he said go to New York and keep quiet, if you 
wish to go down to see Beniamin again to do so, tkat I could do what ever 
I liked, that the President was satisfied with what ever I done, and when the 
time came & all was ready he would clintch the matter. ‘Now what is the 
use of my goin to see Benjamin if we are not ready t3 do any thing! 

I am affraid they wish to steal my thunder from me. and you know that 
twas I that concocted the plen, and I am determined that the Department of 
the Gulf shall have all the aonour, I told Sewart. zhat twas no use talking 
about me taking any other person to arrange matters with Benjamin, except 
Gnl. Banks, in fact I told him that all my success was owing to you, that 
you acquiesced in all that I sroposed, and I was determined that I would do 
no more until [?] I was pledged that I should have the appointing of the 
persons that was to accompany me, and thus the matters stand. this I will 
write, the ballance Gn] Bowen will tell you. 

You & I can make peace in twenty-four hours, :atisfactory to the North, 
& without humiliation to the South, I am patiently waiting to hear from 
you. before I do any thing further. 

Yours with Respect 


I. ZacHarre, MD 


XI. ZACHARIE To Bangs” 


‘Pkiladelphia 
December 28, 1863 
My Dear General 


As for my self, nothing has been done since m7 return from Richmond. 
Mr Lincoln and Mr Sewart. desired me to lay qu-et untill the time arrives 
for them to act but J have no confidence in them. they are affraid if they 
make Peace— that their party will not like it— they are not like you— who 
has the good of your country at heart. 

They are ashamed that I have been successfull. Mr Lincoln told me, that 
had he the least Idea that I would of been Recived that he would of never 
permitted me to have gone. he did not know me as well as you— he thought 
he had a toy to deal with and did not know that when I undertake any 
thing that I know no suck word as fail”—It is new well known that I can 
take General Banks to City Point and that Benjam_n and all the chief Rebels 
are willing to recive you with the understanding that you will make Peace. 
with Honour to the North, and without humiliation to the South— I have 
never written you the full particulars. ... . 


I. Zacar, MD 


25 The major part of this letter deals with Zacharie’s activities in the Banks-for- 
President movement, 
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Reviewers Reviewed: A Challenge to Historical Critics. By Orro Etsen- 

SCHIML. A Paper read at the William L. Clements Library, University 

of Michigan, February 9, 1940. [Bulletin No. XXXI of the William L. 

Clements Library.} (Ann Arbor: William L. Clements Library. 1940. 

Pp. 22. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents.) 

Some thirty years ago Mr. Eisenschiml published “‘a new method for 
determining the presence of fish oils in vegetable oils”. Three years ago he 
published a book in which he presented some new facts ¿nd offered a tenta- 
tive hypothesis for explaining the events that led to zhe assassination of 
Lincoln. The difference between the reception accorded to the latter book by 
historians and that accorded to the former by scientists astounded Mr. 
Eisenschiml. He tells us that whereas his scientific critics were not interested 
in him but only in the validity of his new method as a contribution to 
scientific knowledge, his historical critics either refused to take his work 
seriously because he was not a historian but a chemist, or resorted to cheap 
innuendo to discredit it, or dogmatically pronounced i: a “bizarre” per- 
formance, without in any case offering any constructive suggestion or any 
facts or arguments either to confirm or disprove his conclusions. Extracts 
are quoted from several reviews in support of these assezzions. 

Whether these extracts represent fairly the reviews frem which they are 
taken I cannot say. If they do, I think Mr. Eisenschim! has good ground 
for complaint. If this were all, if Mr. Eisenschiml! had confined himself to 
answering his adverse critics, there would be no occasizn for this review 
of Reviewers Reviewed. But Mr. Eisenschim] generalizes his unfortunate 
experience, His pamphlet is a challenge to all historical critics, and he makes 
the sweeping assertion that the kind of criticism from which he suffers ap- 
pears to be “universally in vogue at present”. I am afraid -hat this report of 
the moribund condition of historical criticism, like the pz2mature report of 
Mark Twain’s death, is much exaggerated. Before making this sweeping 
assertion Mr. Eisenschim! should have made a careful examination ‘of the 
reviews of historical books in this country and abroad. Ferhaps he has. If 
so, all I can say is that his conclusion seems to me unwarranted. During 
forty years I have read, in technical and nontechnical journals, innumerable 
reviews of historical bocks; and while I have come across a few of the sort 
Mr. Eisenschiml describes, the great majority of them exhibited much the 
same objectivity, the same good manners, and the same serious concern with 
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* the merits of the book reviewed that Mr. Eisenschiml finds in the reviews of 
‘scientific works. It is true that historical critics are often more concerned 
than scientific critics need be with the author of the work in hand. There 
is, however, a good reason for this. The reason is that it is much easier for 
a scholar to be indifferent to the behavior of fish oils than to the behavior 
of, let us say, Stalin or Hitler. To pronounce a sound judgment on a life 
of Stalin or Hitler, or on many another historical work, it is desirable to 
know who the, author is and what political and social prepossessions and 
biases may have unconsciously influenced his selection and arrangement of 
the facts, I mention this because Mr. Eisenschim! implies that in this respect 
the problem of the historical and the scientific critic is identical. I agree 
with him, nevertheless, that his being a chemist is irrelevant to a criticism 
of his book on Lincoln. 

I am far from claiming that the reviewing of historical books is all it 
might be. In nontechnical journals especially too many books are reviewed 
by critics with an inadequate knowledge of the subject. In technical journals 
especially too many books of merit are condemned because ten or twenty 
dates and names are incorrectly given, and too many dull collections of 
undiscriminated facts are approved because no such errors are found, or 
because the footnotes occupy more space than the text, In short, too many 
reviews are inadequate in substance, deficient in insight, or inexpert in form. 
But, generally speaking, I think it may be said that the reviewing of his- 
torical books is as honest and as competent as the reviewing of other works 
of scholarship. 

I have endeavored to reply to all of Mr. Eisenschiml’s challenges except 
one. His second challenge is that the tone of most historical reviews is such 
as one would not have expected “among people who brush their teeth”. He 
may be right. The correlation of historical criticism and the brushing of the 
critics’ teeth is something I wouldn’t know about. 

Cornell University. ` CARL BECKER. 


Man makes Himself. By V. Gorvon Curtpz. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 275. $2.50.) 

Tue first two chapters of this popular work defend the thesis that cul- 
tural evolution and progress are synonymous—which gives a clue to the 
probable meaning of its queer title. The author suggests that “the historian’s 
‘progress’ may be equivalent to the zoologist’s ‘evolution’” (p. 11). If this 
be granted, and if invention be conceived as a consciously purposive activity 
peculiar to man, exclusively stimulated and guided by free will, then, since 
cultural adaptation is largely accomplished by the invention of tools, “man 
makes himself”, to a certain degree at any rate; and, by implication, other 
animals, endowed with instincts alone, do not make themselves. To many 
the premises here involved will be acceptable, in which case the title of the 
book willsnot seem absurd. 
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No teleology, however, affects its essential substance. Beginning with the 
fourth chapter the work becomes a presentation of general impressions of 
neolithic culture, concerning which the author’s distinguished researches 
qualify him to speak with authority. If this part is read for the sake of 
obtaining, so to speak, an airplane view of this culture from a high altitude 
and under conditions of low visibility, it will be found ia the main interest- 
ing and useful as an introduction to the study of more satisfying general 
expositions such as those of Burkitt. 

The primary fault of the present sketch is the absence of even a rough 
chronology. This is clearly the result of an overcaution, which prompts the 
author in one place to say that dates before 3000 3. c. are “mere guesses”, 
an incautious hyperbole, which to readers unfamiliar with the methodical 
investigations in geochronology will certainly be misleading. He consequently 
omits even such rough suggestions of duration as are indicated elsewhere in 
his own chronological table and excuses himself for lapsinz occasionally into 
other sorts of more or less definite statement by saying that every generaliza- 
tion should be qualified by the phrase, “on the evidence available today”. 
Since no scientific proof whatever transcends the eviderce available today, 
this advice is, of course, gratuitous excepting to an absolutist and can hardly 
justify deliberate vagueness. The earlier chapters are obviously “written 
down” to a hypothetical simple-minded reader, which may perhaps be a 
defensible practice; but it was a mistake to suppose that a person who is 
uninformed is, for that reason, content with confused impressions—or even 
that he ought to be so. 

Columbia University. l F. Barry. 


Uber den Prozess der Zivilisation: Soziogenetische und psychogenetische 
Untersuchungen. Von Norgerrt Euas, Band I, Wandlungen des Ver- 
haltens in den weltlichen Oberschichten des Abenilandes; Band II, 
Wandlungen der Gesellschaft: Entwurf zu einer Theorte der Zivilisation. 
(Basel: Verlag Haus zum Falken. 1939. Pp. xx, 327: viii, 490. 8 and 
12 fr.) 

Nortons about the nature of civilization differ radically. We have the 
Spenglerian antithesis of “culture” and “civilization”; Alfred Weber’s three- 
fold classification of “society”, “civilization”, and “culture”; the French 
identification of “civilization” with the essence of France; and of course 
garden variety usage in which civilization is contrasted with boorishness or 
even animality. At first glance it seems to be in terms of this everyday con- 
trast that Elias has organized his book. This initial impression is reinforced 
by his omission of the recent literary history of the terms; very little is said 
with regard to anything later than the Middle Ages. It would have been 
well, for example, to pay much more heed to the currents of German usage 
that have issued in Spengler’s contrast between “culture” as the “spring” of 
a “societal organism” and “civilization” as its “winter”. The second volume 
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* of Elias’s book does something to remedy this deficiency, but a good deal 
more ‘specific reference would have been desirable, more especially as the 
slogans of “culture” and “civilization” exert an overmastering influence on 
contemporary German thought. What most twentieth century Europeans 
outside of Germany would call “barbarism” the contemporary German 
would call “culture”, and he would exalt this springtime “culture” high 
above the decadent “civilization” of the Western world. 

Elias’s documentary chapters, however, are valuable altogether apart from 
this minor deficiency in his frame of reference. He leads off with sixty-five 
pages on table manners and the comment passed upon them during the 
period when they were undergoing change. Next comes a chapter of some ' 
twenty pages on changes in the attitude toward “calls of nature”, and here 
again he provides a section showing what writers of the day had to say about 
the civilizing aspects of such alterations in conduct. After this come chapters 
on sneezing and expectoration; they have something to do with the contrast 
Elias is analyzing, but the connection seems to be a little remote. The same 
holds for “sleeping-room conduct”, Much more relevant to the general 
theme are the chapters on changes in relation between the sexes and changes 
in aggressiveness. The concluding chapter of Volume I, “A Glance at the 
Life of a Knight”,.adds very little to what we already know of the general 
crudity of “courtly” circles in the early teens of our era. Much more graphic 

‘and probably quite as authoritative is Mark Twain’s “16or and All That”. 

When we turn to Volume II the treatment becomes more analytical; 
our writer deals with the mechanisms of feudalization and the socio-genesis 
of secular absolutism. His treatment of absolutism as the development of 
a monopoly of the sanctioned uses of force is quite enlightening and should 
engage the attention of historians and political scientists as well as of 
sociologists. 

The concluding portion of the treatise is entitled “Sketch of a Theory 
of Civilization”. The analysis shifts from the sociological to the psycho- 
sociological level, wherein much use is made of the Freudian conceptions 
of Id, Ego, and Super-Ego. Tó Elias’s credit be it said that he does not fall 
into the naive instinctivism that sometimes characterizes Freudian doctrine 
bearing on these ‘concepts. Much of what he says is thoroughly consonant 
with recent work by Kardiner, Linton, Mekeel, and Bain. The strikingly 
different ways‘in which so-called Id manifestations emerge in contrasting 
societies are duly heeded, and the gradual growth of Ego and Super-Ego 
characteristics is thoroughly documented. 

The chief merit of the treatise seems to be its demonstration of the 
fact that it is frequently possible to use historical sources as complements 
or supplements of the standard ethnographic and psychographic materials. 
No one reading Elias’s book can fail to be aware of the revolutionary changes 
in mentality that have appeared in the short space of eight centuries within 
Western ¢ivilization. We shall always stand in need of the contemporary 
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contrasts afforded by our studies of the Zuñi or the Kwakiutl, no doubt of 
that, but we can well add to our riches by sifting our own past as Elias 
has done. ` 

University of Wisconsin, Howarp BECKER. 


A Short History of Science. By W. T. Sepewicx and H. W. Ter. Revised 
by H. W. Tyrer and R. P. BiceLrow. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1939. Pp. xxi, 512. $3.75.) l 
Tue deficiency of textbook material in this comparatively new field of 

study renders noteworthy the appearance of this revised edition of an out- 

standing manual. The essential features of the older work have been re- 
tained, but the text has been so thoroughly rewritten as to leave the impres- 
sion of a wholly new treatment. The account of pre-Hellenic science, in 

‘particular, has been amplified and redirected in the light of recent discoveries. 

Appropriate paragraphs on chemistry and biological science have been added 
here and there to fill lacunae in the original version, but nineteenth century 
technology again has been relegated to an appendix. The sections dealing 
with mathematics have been markedly improved by the subordination of 
technically detailed subject matter to a more adequate exposition of the sig- 
nificance of mathematics in scientific thought. Greater emphasis has been 
placed upon the development of scientific method, although the rise of the 
scientific attitude continues to be presented rather by implication than 
intention, 

Perhaps the chief fault to be found with the earlier edition was an over- 
abundance of poorly identified quotations taken from other works. This 
made it almost a hybrid—a cross between a textbook and a sourcebook— 
lacking in integration of material and in unity of viewpoint. Although the 
revising editors have not entirely abandoned this characteristic feature, they 
have, in attempting “to give an impression of continuity in the history of 
science”, ameliorated’ the defect through a more judicious selection and a 
less prodigal use of. qucted material. Incidentally, scholarly readers will be, 
grateful that sources are now more clearly identified. 

The history of science has come to play a double role in education. At 
least since the time of Condorcet, it has more or less generally been appre- 
ciated that this subject should constitute the central theme of any outline 
of intellectual history. More recently it has been recognized that it affords 
„as well an excellent basis for a broad survey of the field of science. Invariably 
textbooks have been composed from the point of view of the former aspect; 
one which more definitely stresses the word science rather than history re- 
mains to be written. The present volume, however, represents an effort to: 
keep both aspects in mird. It retains a nice sense of proportion as to history 
and science, as also between the various epochs in this history and the 
numerous branches of science. Moreover, this edition is eminently teach- 
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lish for college classroom use. 
Brooklyn College. Car B. Boyer. 


The Earth and the State: A Study of Political Geography. By Derwent 

Wurrriesey. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1939. Pp. xvii, 

618. $3.75.) 

Based on twenty years of work in political geography, Professor Whittle- 
sey’s volume is the first major contribution of its. kind by an American 
student, a work of first rank in the field. The historian or political scientist 
should find in it many concepts of value in the study of the areas of states, 
of colonial regions, and of the international seas, as well as a detailed 
geographic background for an understanding of the present political struc- 
ture of Europe, the Americas, and Africa. 

Presented ‘in attractive format, the volume might be described as a col- 
lection of related essays. The writing is clear and interesting, marked by 
many pungent phrases and sentences. The text is constantly related to the 
details shown on the eighty-five maps that were drawn expressly for that 
purpose and are consequently adequate though relatively simple. 

Much the larger number of the chapters are regional studies of the 
geopolitical (or politico-geographic) structure of major areas of the world. 
In Europe (excluding the Soviet Union) and the Americas the major theme 
is the interpretation of the present pattern of state areas, excepting that in 
East Central Europe attention is focused on the core areas and capitals of 
different nationalities rather than on the present uncertain territorial divi- 
sions. Africa, as an exploitable continent, is treated at unusual length and 

’ with notable success in terms of the conquest and assimilation of areas of 
different physical and cultural environment and of the various types of 
colonial governance developed in different parts by different imperial powers. 
Throughout most of these chapters relatively little attention is paid to the 
„problems, whether internal or international, resulting from the geopolitical 
. structure of particular states. Exceptions are found in the significant essays 
on the Pacific basin, the Mediterranean realm, and “The Antecedent Bound- 
ary between the Americas” (Latin and English America). 

The interpretation of geopolitical patterns, a primary problem in political 
geography, is a study of development, of processes in time sequence. To 
interpret these processes in relation to the physical environment in which 
they occur requires a mastery of the details of both history and geography 
that is seldom found in a single student. The author, trained ‘in both fields, 
demonstrates with great skill—notably in the studies of France and Ger- 
many—a happy combination of historical sense and gedgraphic technique 
in handling a large body of detailed facts to produce significant results. 
In a work of this character and scope it is hardly possible to avoid errors of 
fact or of oversimplification, but the conclusions that Professor Whittlesey 
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reaches are not dependent on such errors; neither, in the 2ffort to show the 
effects of earth features on the interplay of human forces, does he reduce 
human factors to mere products of the physical environment. 

Quite different in organization are the small number cf studies of certain 
problems over the whole world—studies, one might pezhaps say, in the 
geographic aspects of political science. The political problems arising from 
“localized resources” are illustrated by several very effective examples. Par- 
ticularly distinctive is the study of the oceans as international areas, as the 
seat of sea-power, and as the means of reaching “the exploitable world”. 
“The Earth Impress on Political Thought” includes, as a detailed illustra- 
tion, an excellent statement of the relation of constitutional changes to the 
changing environment of the United States; the same professional command 
of the material is not so apparent.in the brief consideration, at the end of 
this chapter, of current trends in European governments and states. 

There is an index as well as a glossary of unusual terms but essentially 


no references or bibliography, though the reader is referred to three recent . 


and extensive bibliographical works in political geograply. 
The University of Wisconsin. RicHarp HARTSHORNE. 


Rome and China: A Study of Correlations in Historical Events. By FrED- 
ERICK J. Teccart. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1939. Pp. 
xvii, 283. $3.00.) 

Tuts book attempts to explain a remarkable correspondence of events in 
Europe and Asia from. 58 B.C. to A.D. 107. Forty barbarian uprisings on 
the Roman frontiers of Europe followed the outbreak o2 wars either on 
Rome’s eastern frontiers or in the “Western Regions” of the Chinese. Thirty- 
one on the lower Danube or Rhine succeeded wars on the eastern frontiers, 
while nine on the upper Danube came after Chinese wazs in the eastern 
Tien Shan. Furthermore, eighteen wars in the Roman East followed wars 
in Chinese Turkestan, so that twenty-seven outbreaks in Europe are traced 
to changes of Han policy. Were these parallel or relatec wars? Professor 
Teggart believes they represent “Correlations in Historical Events”, claiming 
that there were no uprisings in Europe which were not preceded by respec- 
tive disturbances in the Near or Far East and no wars in those areas which 
were not followed by respective outbreaks in Europe. 

He presents pertinent facts in great detail but fails to indicate clearly 
which, among the welter of invasions, uprisings, punitive operations, and 
defensive measures in Europe, were separate occurrences. It is almost im- 
possible to isolate the thirty-one disturbances there and the eighteen in the 
Roman East theoretically resulting from previous wars in the Near and 
Far East respectively. It is difficult, therefore, to verify his observations pre- 
cisely. With these qualifications his three sets of corresponcence, by groups 
of wars, are impressive. 

An illuminating discussion on the Black Sea as the trade link*between 
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the whole Near East, South Russia, and Central Europe is offered to show 
how wars in the Roman East, by disrupting trade, produced barbarian out- 
breaks on the Danube and Rhine. Disruption of trade on the silk route is 
made to account for the correspondence between Near Eastern wars and 
preceding Chinese campaigns against the oasis kingdoms of Chinese Turke- 
stan. Relationship is undeniably strong in a few instances where a chain of 
disturbances occurred in close sequence from the Tarim basin to the Oxus- 
Jaxartes area and northern India, thence to Parthia, and finally to Syria or 
Armenia. But the explanatory theory does not require a succession of wars 
like toppling dominoes. Professor Teggart believes that the wealth of the 
Parthian state was derived from control and exploitation of traffic over the 
silk route; if traffic was interrupted at the eastern end, disturbances uni- 
formly resulted in Parthia and caused wars in the Roman provinces. This 
is extreme simplification of a very complex situation. _ 

Of the nine sets of wars in the eastern T“ien Shan and outbreaks on the 
upper Danube, the first two and last cases are quite doubtful, being minor 
disturbances at the eastern end followed in two instances by merely pre- 
sumed outbreaks in Europe. The tremendous distance involved immediately 
arouses skepticism of a causal relationship, especially since there is no evi- 
dence of continuous trade routes linking the two areas. Believing that the 
correspondences are not mere coincidence, Professor Teggart explains the 
mechanism for transference of disturbances in a detailed study of the rela- 
tions between peoples from Poland to Mongolia. This is perhaps the most 
interesting and useful section of the book, although what is known about the 
economic life of Mongolian and Siberian peoples makes the importance 
ascribed to suspension of trade seem exaggerated. 

At one point the argument breaks down. After describing the trade 
between China and peoples as far west as the Urals, Professor Teggart states 
categorically (p. 216) that when the Han government decided to make war 
on the Hsiung-nu, the Chinese frontier was automatically closed to trade. 

ə No authority is offered for this very doubtful statement. The idea is implicit 
that the Chinese and Hsiung-nu fought national wars. But a study of these 
wars during the two Han dynasties reveals that they were more often local- 
ized campaigns by the Chinese or raids by Hsiung-nu bands against in- 
dividual Chinese commanderies. Only parts of the frontier were disturbed. 
If China had been really isolated from western Mongolia and Siberia during 
every Hsiung-nu war, then, in accordance with Professor Teggart’s theory, 
disturbances in Central Europe should have occurred much fore frequently 
than they did. Only the great campaigns, during many of which peoples on 
the Hsiung-nu flanks fought in alliance with China, can have upset trade 
badly or created successive westward disturbances. This modification, how- 
ever, actually strengthens Professor Teggart’s thesis. by eliminating the three 
localized outbreaks least convincingly followed by general disturbances in 
Russia aad Central Europe. 
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This stimulating book, with its meticulous presentatizn of detail, deserves» 
very serious attention. Professor Teggart believes that the Barbarian Inva- 
sions are a “class of events” that can be studied by methods comparable to - 
those used in physical or biological research. Whether his book demonstrates 
that history can be made a science will be debated. The discovery of previ- 
ously unrecognized correspondences between events in China and Rome— 
even though they are probably not so definite or precise as Professor Teggart 
believes—is at any rate an important historical contribution. . 

. Field Museum of Natural Histoty. C. Martin WILBUR. 


Black Folk, Then and Now: An Essay in the History aad Sociology of the 
Negro Race. By W. E. Burcuarpr Du Bors, Professor of Sociology in the 
Atlanta University. (New York: Henry Holt and Corapany. 1939. Pp. ix, 
401. $3.50.) 

In this book Professor Du Bois has rewritten with considerable addi- 
tions and modifications his volume on The Negro, orizinally published in 
the Home University Library in 1916. He first deals in outline with the still 
rather speculative history of the Negro in the Nile, Niger, and Congo areas 
and then with the migrations of the Bantu from the Great Lakes to the 
Cape. The history of South Africa has been carefully investigated and 
recorded so that there is less reason for some inaccuracies and slips in Dr. 
Du Bois’s account of the last hundred years or so. It was the peaceful and 
industrious Mashona and not the Bechuana that Msilikazi terrorized. On 
page 86 Dr. Du Bois mentions the Great Trek as starting in 1837 and on 
the next page tells that it got into full movement in 183& The leader of the 
Boer Rebellion in 1914 was Maritz, not Martiz. An attempt to deal with 
the culture of Africa in a single chapter of thirty-three pages can give us only 
a sketchy picture, confused in this case, because instead of writing an essay 
on the more general characteristics, Dr. Du Bois attempts to go into detail 
with respect to some culture traits and to omit others altogether. Thus five 
pages are given to a rebuttal of the Negro mental inferiority theory, and 
only occasional mention is made of the important patterns of Bantu religion. 

Dr, Du Bois is on safer ground when he deals with the slave trade and 
the history of the Negro in the United States, which Lave Jong been his 
special study. It is when he turns again to Africa and deals successively with 
land, labor, political control, and education that his boox is disappointing. 
It is indeed a pity that he did not check on his statements, particularly in 
connection with South Africa, where adequate source material is available. 
It can easily be proved that the actions of the Europeans in Africa, including 
South Africa, have often shown a scandalous disregard “or the interests of 
the Africans if not for common humanity, but the apo-ogist for the white 
man could easily show that such statements as the following are simply not 
in accordance with the facts: “the cash wages paid for ccntract [farm] labor 
are small, amounting to two dollars, or two dollars and Efty cengs a month, 
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l 
„with a small food ration; less than this is paid in the Transvaal and the 


Free State” (p. 259); and “Native miners live in huge concentration camps 
called compounds, guarded night and day, and are seldom allowed to leave 
until the year’s contract is up. There are no beds and the food is poor. 
Flogging is not unusual” (p. 263). It would be interesting to know Dr. 
Du Bois’s authority for the statement that “in the northwest Transvaal there 
are sections where Dutch whites are wage laborers for native employers” 
(p. 271), and that children of all colors in the country districts of the Cape 
Province attended the same schools up until the nineties (p. 351). But 
there is perhaps no necessity to continue to point out further inaccuracies 
since in his preface Dr. Du Bois begins with the statement, “This is not a 
work of exact scholarship”, and adds, “there are also areas here of conjecture 
and even of guesswork which under other circumstances I should have 
hesitated to publish”. The general reader, then, who is not particular about 
details and is not disturbed by Dr. Du Bois’s statement, “my Negro descent 
and narrow group culture have in many cases predisposed me to interpret 
my facts too favorably for my race, but there is little danger of long mis- 


‘leading here, for the champions of white folk are legion”, val enjoy the 


clear statement and vigorous writing of this book. 
Yale University. Cuarizs T. Loram. 


Business Cycles: A Theoretical, Historical, and Statistical Analysis of the 
. Capitalist Process. By Joseprn ScHumrETER, Professor of Economics, Har- 
vard University. Two volumes. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. xvi, 448; ix, 449-1095. $10.00.) 

To all students interested in the theoretical and historical impact of 
economic fluctuations this monumental publication, written by one of the 
most eminent economists of our generation, is of outstanding importance. 
Several decades ago, Wesley C. Mitchell made a strong plea for the mutual 
penetration and permanent, harmonious co-operation of theory, statistics, 
and history to be applied to a realistic, nonspeculative analysis of the cyclical 
modus operandi of the economic life process of capitalist society. More ef- 
fectively and on a wider historical scale than any of his predecessors in this 
particular field of research, Schumpeter has approached the ideal of superior 
synthesis and integration of scattered partial endeavors. He has written a 
book of great and lasting value. 

This work cannot be merely read; it must be studied. Hardly a page 
makes sense unless the reader masters the abstract pattern as well as the 
concrete contents of both volumes and treats them as an inseparable whole. 
The book lives up to its title. Displaying unusual intellectual vigor and 
breadth of vision, Schumpeter actually gives a theory and history of busi- 
ness cycles, viewed not as incidents but as the very life blood of the economic 
processes of the capitalist era. Among the multiplicity of economic fluctua- 
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tions the allegedly continuous sequence of several kinds of rhythmical busi- 
ness cycles presents merely one class of wavelike eccnomic movement. 
These business cycles are singled out for a penetrating analysis because, in 
the opinion of the author, they operate from within the economic system 
and, by following its inherent logic, make for incessant, ciscontinuous, and 
disharmonious change. They constitute “what is specifically capitalistic in 
economic life” and manifest the nature of its “growth”, “progress”, and 
“evolution”. 

Schumpeter does admit the significance of “external Zactors” (political 
occurrences, “chance events”, social processes, changes ix the institutional 
framework, and the like) as generators of historic “ecanomic evolution”. 
Throughout, he stresses their importance, and, at times, their dominance, 
demonstrated specifically in regard to the eras of the Napoleonic wars, of 
the World War, and of the German inflation period frem 1918 to 1923, 
when they played a “supernormally” important role ard “distorted” the 
“autonomous” movement of the economic mechanism, Schumpeter con- 
ceives the possibility—tempting to the historian—of dissecting the history 
and theory of capitalist dynamics exclusively in terms of externals as a 
series of distinct historic individuals, each one a particular entity of its own 
in regard to causation, course, and effects. His own methodological creed 
he makes perfectly clear by pointing out that statisticel and theoretical 
methods and materials should be “subservient” to historical studies and are 
“worse than useless without them”. 

Schumpeter’s treatment, however, of the history and theory of the capital- 
ist way of doing things is not concerned with the impact of external factors 
but with the system’s “creative” accommodation to altering data operating 
from within. The history student will deeply regret this selZ-imposed limita- 
tion and the narrower setting which reflects the author’s theoretical objectives 
and prevents him from revealing more fully his profound insight into the 
making of modern capitalism as a total social process. 

From the vantage point of a single simple generating principle, which , 
can be only inadequately discussed here, Schumpeter reviews and explains 
the raison d’étre of capitalist economy. To him it is the force of “innovation” 
which sets into motion a definite economic mechanism which systematically 
produces a cyclical rhythm of alternating phases of prosperity and depression. 
Innovation, coming in waves and in bunches, is declared ta be the common 
cause of all “internal” changes, to which he subordinates all other explana- 
tory principles. He makes it all-inclusive and all-compreiensive without 
losing sight, however, of the immense complexity of historical causation. 
From the standpoint of logic it is quite a remarkable achievement to com- 
bine successfully a monistic diagnosis with an acknowledgment of the 
plurality of causes and ectects. The theory of innovations, in Schumpeter’s 
opinion, is fully confirmed by the historic facts of capitalist evolution. To 
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the historian it will not be more than a stimulating working hypothesis. 
The same is true of the-three-cycle schema which Schumpeter adopts as 
“a convenient descriptive device”. He endeavors to ascertain historically and 
statistically the periodical recurrence of three main types of coexisting cycles 
of long, medium, and short duration and to study their interference with 
each other. To him these cycles are established facts. In honor of their dis- 
coverers he labels them “Kondratieffs”, “Juglars”, and “Kitchins”—the 
“Kondratieffs” or “long waves” having a duration of somewhat less than 
sixty years and making their definite appearance in the 1780s; the “Juglars” 
of an approximate average length of nine to ten years; and, finally, the 
“Kitchins” running their course within a period of about forty months. 
The three-cycle schema furnishes the basis of organization for a con- 
ceptually clarified descriptive and explanatory analysis of the history of the 
supernational unity of the cyclical process of capitalist development as re- 
flected in the complex network of innovations underlying the making of 
the national economies of Great Britain, Germany, and ‘the United States 
during the past 150 years. More than a full half of the work is devoted to 


„this extraordinary task. Here we find brilliant flashes touching on funda- 


mental institutional changes and shifts in the social and political setting 
of the period. The history of whole industries is outlined, and a bewilder- 
ing wealth of data is presented which illustrates statistically the behavior 
and interaction of systematic time series like output, employment, prices, 
interest rates, distribution of national incomes, ups and downs of profits 
and wage rates, banking developments, stock speculation, etc. The story— 
fascinating even in its isolation and one-sidedness—makes the antiquated 
endeavors of M. Wirth, H. M. Hyndman, M. Tugan-Baranowsky, and 
Th. E. Burton and even the more recent and scientifically more up-to-date 
attempts of A. Spiethoff and F. Pinner appear pitifully inadequate and 
completely obsolete. Yet, in the light of the magnitude of the undertaking, 
it can of necessity be no more than a fragmentary sketch. A more com- 
prehensive and most impressive picture is given throughout the 358 pages 
dealing with the period of 1919 to 1938, chapters which, probably for a long 
time, will prove indispensable to any sincere student of postwar history. 

Apart from an amazingly vast amount of primary and secondary statist- 
ical material Schumpeter has made extensive use of the standard works on 
economic history and also of many lesser-known monographs. It is to be 
regretted, however, that throughout the historical survey he has not sys- 
tematically utilized the unfortunately limited and widely scattered historical 
literature which deals specifically with different patterns of particular 
economic fluctuations in modern times. In regard to the possibly cyclical 
character of economic evolution under early capitalism Schumpeter, guided 
by proper scholarly reserve, has offered merely a few. tentative remarks. 
On the basis of some of the publications of the Internaticnal Committee on 
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Price History, for instance, it seems possible to support his expectation that” 
“long waves” or “trend cycles”, somewhat corresponding to the later 

“Kondratieffs”, could be traced back several centuries, at least with reference 

to a description of price data. On the other hand, a merely hypothetical 

guess that the responsive adaptation processes circling around the South 

Sea Bubble might have been preceded by parallel pheromena of.a similar 

type could be verified by mobilizing the information furnished by H. 

Hauser, R. Doucet, and A. E. Sayous in regard to the inter-European col- 

lapse of the credit structure after 1557. 

Since the historical account of the past 150 years as given by Schumpeter 
is overshadowed by, ard infiltrated with, theoretical considerations, its main 
value, apart from opening up new statistical material and regrouping his- 
torically significant factual data, is of an interpretative nature. Its value 
stands and falls with the theory expounded. Whoever accepts its premises 
will be inclined to look upon the historical outlines as a verification of the 
theory of innovations. Those, however, who think primarily in historical 
categories will retain a more skeptical attitude toward the presuppositions 
and norms of the equilibrium schema of the closed domain of a civitas 
a@conomica, without denying their usefulness for theoretical purposes. It is 
beyond human possibility to isolate or to measure accurately the quantitative 
and qualitative significance of the direct and indirect transforming influence 
of interdependent functional economic reactions as revezled in history. The 
mutual cause-effect relationships of the “irregular regulerities” of economic 
fluctuations as historical realities from the historian’s viewpoint are gen- 
erated by the inseparable interplay of external and interral factors and, con- 
sequently, cannot be treated realistically as “purely ecoromic” phenomena. 
This does not detract from the great value of Schumpster’s work for the 
historian or the admirable service he has rendered to all concerned. It merely 
indicates a difference in approach, method, emphasis, and objectives. Nor 
does it imply that the historian is without working hypotheses or precon- 
ceived ideas though they may appear unconscious to him and “naive” te 
others. Even he urgently needs in advance tools of analysis and methods 
of description and measurement if he is to write reascned history out of 
raw facts which, as such, are indeed, as Professor Schumpeter puts it, “a 
meaningless jumble”. 

Brooklyn College. Hans ROSENBERG. 


France and Latin-American Independence. By WILLIAM SPENCE RoBERTSON, 
Professor of History in the University of Ilinois. “The Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1939, The Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1939. 
Pp. xv, 626. $3.75.) 

Tus book represents an important contribution to tke story of the rela- 
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‘tionship between the Old World and the New. It is based upon wide 

research in the archives of six different countries, and, in addition, the pub- 
lished source materials have been exploited with the greatest care and in 
the widest fashion. The story is told in meticulous detail; one occasionally 
gets the feeling that this detail is excessive, but Professor Robertson saves 
himself from serious criticism by the pithy and illuminating stimmaries 
which are to be found at the ends of the chapters. The narrative is not 
always exciting, but it is well organized, and it brings out the essentials, as 
well as the minutiae. 

What are the major points to which the author directs,our attention in 
the history of the relations of France to the countries of the New World? 
The first is the positive encouragement which the regime of Napoleon gave 
to the colonial revolt in Latin America. We have always realized that Bona- 
parte’s invasion of Spain was the signal for movements which eventuated 
in the independence of the Spanish-American republics, but it is not so 
generally recognized that by the end of 1809 the emperor was declaring that 
the establishment of self-governing states in the former dominions of Spain, 
“in the natural course of events”, was “in the acknowledged interest of all 
nations”. Partly from pique at the Spanish patriots, partly from jealousy of 
Britain, Napoleon ignored the “despairing complaints” of his royal brother 
across the Pyrenees and encouraged the revolutionists in the hope of aid and 
of eventual recognition. 

In the second place, Professor Robertson places in very clear perspective 
the policy of the Bourbon monarchy towards the New World. The outlines 
of the story have to do with the long-indulged hope that somehow or other 
independent monarchies might be established on this side of the Atlantic 
(to break the force of republican and democratic propaganda), with the 
early recognition by French ministries of the interest of French commerce 
and with attempts to foster that interest, and with the dependence of France 
on the other Continental courts in the actual evolution of her policy. 

ə Very obviously, telling the story in this fashion, the author explodes anew 
the fallacy that France had ambitious designs of conquest in the New World 
when Monroe promulgated his famous message in 1823. And since, within 
the last few weeks, the reviewer has found one of the mest distinguished 
of American columnists reiterating the old error in this regard, he is grateful 
for the consolidation of the position which he took more than twelve years 
ago. How long will it take for the legend that in 1823 young America 
frowned down old Europe to be relegated to the limbo in which it belongs? 

French policy towards Haiti has never before been carefully analyzed. 
The facts which Professor Robertson brings out in this regard have a sub- 
stantial interest, How many students of Latin-American affairs know that in 
1825 (incidentally only eighteen months or so after Monroe’s declaration) 
the French government of Charles X brought together twelve naval vessels 
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in the Antilles and successfully exerted the strongest kind of pressure upon” 
the Haitian republic to accept a grant of independence from the Most Chris- 
tian King and incidentally to bind itself to the paymen: within five years 

‘of an indemnity of 150,000,000 francs? That the French fleet in the Carib- 
bean caused a flurry has been long established, but its actual objective has 
never been much noticed. Apparently not the faintest notice of the matter 
was taken in the Washington of Monroe and Adams. 

It was the overthrow of the Bourbons that brought about the full recogni- 
tion of the more important of the Latin-American states by France. With 
the coming of Louis Philippe the attitude was instantly changed. A regime 
based on bourgeois interests did not even wait to be recognized on its own 
account by such important states as Russia and Austria before it held out its 
hand to the republics of America. But from the tactical potnt of view France 
had waited far too long; she had never won the confidence of the new 
states, and flirtation with the monarchical idea had shaken her standing. 
One would like to see the figures of French trade for the twenties and 
thirties and be able to compare them with those of England. | 

These are the major points in Professor Robertson’s study which deserve 
mention in a brief review; often his painstaking researck has dug up new 
and interesting detail with regard to such subjects, for example, as the 
spurious treaty of Verona of 1822 or Chilean flirtation with the monarchical 
idea in 1829. His book is very distinctly a book for scholars; by scholars it 
will be appreciated—and used. 

The University of Rochester. Dexter Perkins. 


Japan among the Great Powers: A Survey of her International Relations. 
By Se1y1 Hisuipa. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1940. 
Pp. xv, 405. $3.50.) 

Tus is a book which deserves the serious consideration of students of 
Far Eastern history because of the competence of the author and the con- 
tribution he makes to the subject. In this field especially the serious student, 
is often forced to make use of books which have little tc commend them. 
There are a few studies by competent scholars, a few by men of affairs with 
some knowledge of the actual circumstances, and many by authors who lack 
both training and information. Dr. Hishida was one of the first Japanese stu- 
dents to receive a doctoral degree at an American university, and his disserta- 
tion, written under the guidance of Dr. John Bassett Moore, was published 
by the Columbia University Press in 1905 with the title The International 
Position of Japan as a Great Power. After thirty-five years he has brought 
this study down to 1939. In those years he acquired a first-hand knowledge 
of the continental activities of Japan by serving with the Korean govern- 
ment-general and compiling the valuable reports on Reform and Progress 
in Korea for 1907 through 1917 and later with the South Manchuria Rail- 
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* way Company, in whose employ he compiled the even more useful Report 
on Progress in Manchuria for 1928, 1930, 1932, and 1934. 

This is, of course, a study of the policy and conduct of Japan set forth 
and interpreted by a well-informed Japanese. Its value lies in its well- 
proportioned survey of the whole period and in the use which the author 
makes of Japanese materials rarely, if ever, examined by Western students. 
The memoirs and biographies of Japanese statesmen, the official statements 
of the Tokyo authorities, and the writings of Japanese scholars must all be 
taken into account by Western students. By bringing some of this material 
to our attention Dr. Hishida has rendered us a real service. 

Within the limited space of 388 pages Dr. Hishida has probably given 
us the best survey of Japan’s foreign relations yet available in English. But 
in order to reach the general reader he has had to practice such close con- 
densation that the specialist cannot but regret that the work was not en- 
larged or the period shortened. The ground covered by his first study is here 
treated in 156 pages, leaving only 232 for the very important period since 
1905. As whole volumes have been written on matters which are here con- 
densed into a few pages, it is gratifying that so much new material could 
be included. 

The work, of course, is not free from errors and omissions. While many 
Western source and secondary works are cited, some significant ones have 
not been consulted. But this is ‘compensated for by numerous citations of 
works in Japanese. The specialist can correct the typographical and other 
errors and add materials from Western authorities. 

Many American readers are probably unsympathetic toward some of the 
policies which are sincerely supported by the Japanese people, but, as Dr. 
Moore states in his foreword: “As stable peace is impossible without under- 
standing, it is expedient as well as just that the case of each nation should 
be fully heard and fairly judged”. In this even-tempered and well-docu- 
mented treatise Dr. Hishida has contributed to such a fair judgment. 

Stanford University. Payson J. TREAT. 
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A History of the Roman World from 753 to 146 B. C. By Howarp H. 
Scuttarp, Sometime Scholar of St, John’s College, Cambridge; Classical 
Tutor, Hackney and New College, University of London. [Macmillan’s 
History of the Greek and Roman World, General Editor, M. Cary, IV.] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xv, 504. $4.40.) 

A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B. C. By Frank Burr 
Marsu, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Texas. [Mac- 
millan’s History of the Greek and Roman World, V.] (Ibid. Pp. xi, 427. 
$4.40.) 
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A History of the Roman World from A. D. 138 to 377. By H. M. D. 
Parker, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxfcrd. [Macmillan’s 
History of the Greek and Roman World, VIL] (Ibid. Fp. xii, 402. $4.40.) 
Tue three books under consideration in this review are the volumes on 

Roman history thus far published in what was Methuen's History of the 
Greek and Roman World, a project which has now been transferred to the 
Macmillan Company. In general, these volumes which ceal with Roman 
history have always seemed to me to be superior to their companion works 
on Greek history. Nevertheless, the chief criticism which I should make of 
the whole series is its failure to integrate political and miliary history with 
the various phases of cultural history—art, literature, philosophy—or to make 
the appropriate connections with social and economic history. The scholarly 
equipment and attainments of the individual authors of this series are well 
known, but their ability to create a synthesis of their material is not demon- 
strated in any of these volumes. 

The new Macmillan edition of the three Roman histories of Scullard, 
Marsh, and Parker does not reflect credit upon the publishers. They must be 
severely criticized for having done a very poor job of gensral bookmaking 
and printing. At times, one wonders whether they employed any proof- 
readers. Furthermore, insult has been added to injury, for whereas the in- 
dividual volumes of the Methuen series sold for 15 shillings, the Macmillan 
books are to be sold at $4.40. 

I had the pleasure of reviewing Parker’s book for this journal in 1936 
(XLII, 96). Despite some adverse reviews which appeared: subsequent to 
mine, I feel myself under no compulsion to revise my original opinion. I 
called it adequate and useful. It covers approximately the seme period as the 
twelfth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History, and it seems to me that 
the contributors to the latter work might have followed with some profit 
Parkers excellent example of the intelligent and thougatful use of the 
literary sources for the third century. 

The late Professor Frank Burr Marsh presents the history of Rome from 
146 to 30 B.c. in a straightforward manner. He is concise. The clarity and 
vision which he displays in dealing with this period arouse the greatest ad- 
miration. His is a book which the scholar, the student, and the general 
reader alike might profitably consult. In some ways his task was easier than 
that of Parker or Scullard, since he had access to better ard more abundant 
sources; on the other hand, his task was made more difficult by the problem 
of compressing all his material into a’ single volume. 

Dr. Scullard’s treatment of Roman history in the period 753-146 B.c. 
is, I suppose, adequate, but in being only adequate it is disapointing. When 
one considers the vast amount of research which has been done in the 
twentieth century in the field of early Roman history and the great increase 
in our fund of knowledge relating to that particular field, it seems rather 
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pointless to write, as Dr. Scullard has done, a book which clings so closely 
to traditional interpretations. Perhaps, however, it is unfair to criticize Dr. 
Scullard’s preference for the traditional interpretation, for whether one fol- 
lows well-worn paths or blazes a new trail is largely a matter of choice. 
Much more vulnerable is his habit of indulging in meaningless abstractions. 
Two examples of this tendency will suffice to illustrate my point: “But the 
peculiar genius of the Roman People, their predilection for law and order, 
and their powers of organization and administration, unlocked the doors at 
which the Greeks had hammered in vain” (p. xiii); “The history of a 
‘people is determined in the long run by their moral and intellectual quali- 
ties, by their character and initiative, but geographical environment has a 
profound influence upon racial characteristics” (p. 1). This kind of thought- 
less generalizing has no more meaning than statements like, “the English 
have no sense of humor”, or “the Germans love regimentation”. It would 
also be most difficult to prove the existence, at any time or in any place, of 
a Roman “race”. 
The University of Minnesota. Tom B. Jones. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos conducted by Yale University and the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters: Preliminary Report of the 
Seventh and Eighth Seasons of Work, 1933-1934 and 1934-1935. Edited 
by M. I. Rosrovrzzrr, F. E, Brown, and C. B. Wertes. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1939. Pp. xxiv, 461. Plates LVII and 86 other 
illustrations in text. $7.50.) 

Tims volume contains not only records of the discoveries of two years 
but also much detailed description and scholarly discussion. Changes in the 
city walls from Hellenistic to Roman times are described, and the Mith- 
raeum, the temples of Adonis (the latest pagan temple in Dura), Zeus 
Theos, the Gaddé, Zeus Kyrios, and the Necropolis temple occupy each its 
chapter. Other chapters are devoted to three decorated Roman shields, coins, 
parchments and papyri, and brief chapters to notes on texts published in 
Report VI and notes on the Semitic proper names. The only indexes are of 
the Greek and Latin texts. 

The cult reliefs and wall paintings of the Mithraeum, some of which 
are admirably reproduced in color, with graffiti and dipinti, make impor- 
tant additions to our knowledge of the cult of Mithras, and an inscription - 
from the Mithraeum ‘indicates that the Romans withdrew from Dura before 
October 14, A.D. 117 (Trajan died in early August, 117). In the temple of 
Adonis (-Eshmun) his mother consort Atargatis had a sanctuary. A third 
deity, Apollo, is mentioned only in a dipinto. Fragments of wall paintings 
are preserved, one of which was a scene of offering incense to the god. In 
the temple of Zeus Theos fragments of wall paintings were found which 
were earlier and better than those of the temple of Adonis. The temple of 
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the Gaddé combined a sanctuary and a meeting place for a growing group 
of Palmyrenes who worshipped the Gad of Dura, the g-eat Semitic Ba’al- 
Shamin, and the Gad of Palmyra conceived as Atargatis In the small and 
simple temple of Zeus Kyrios (Ba’al-Shamin) the cult relief is Oriental with 
strong Greek influence, the god appearing here as a god of agriculture and, 
probably, herds. The Necropolis temple was built outside cf the fortifications 
before graves surrounded the site. Its deities, Bel and Iarkibol and probably 
Arsu or Malakbel, are not associated with the dead. Here was found the 
earliest known Palmyrene inscription, a dedication to Bel of 33 z.c. 

The painted shields were never completed and were discarded in 
A.D. 256. They were found in the embankment of the circuit wall. The 
painting on the inside was largely geometric patterns. On the outside of 
one are two scenes, the Trojan Horse before the gate of Troy and the 
slaughter of Trojans at a banquet. These paintings, admirably reproduced in 
color, are carefully balanced and are superior to the same scenes on sarco- 
phagi and in manuscripts. On the second shield is a battle of Greeks and 
Amazons showing many features of the Graeco-Roman -radition but also 
many Eastern traits. The colored reproduction is excellent. On the third 
shield the whole field is occupied by a warrior god, undeubtedly Arsu. His 
costume is Roman, he wears a helmet and holds his spear in his left hand. 

The coins treated in this volume were found in hoards of different sizes 
and dates (hoards VIII-XVII). Hoards VIII and IX contain together more 
than 2650 pieces, all of bronze except three of silver. Thay were collected 
ca. AD. 220-251. The mints from which they came, thei denominations, 
and the circulation of bronze at Dura are elaborately discussed. Hoards XI- 
XVI resemble VIII and IX; hoards X and XVII are of silver. The silver 
coins found in the embankment by the city wall prove that the embankment 
cannot be earlier than a.D. 256. 

A Greek parchment of a.p. 86-87 records a contract for division of 
property between four brothers who have both Greek and Semitic names. 
A Greek papyrus of May 26, A.D. 227, records the purchase of land some® 
forty miles from Dura by a veteran of the Cohors Tertia Augusta Thracum. 

Limitation of space makes it impossible to do more than offer an imper- 
fect summary of the contents of this volume, which méintains in every 
respect the high standard of excellence set by its predecessors. 

Washington, D. C. 2 Haroro N. FowLrr. 


Marcus Brutus. By Max Ranin. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1939. 
Pp. viii, 238. $2.75.) 
No student of Roman history will dispute Professor Radin’s statement 
that Marcus Brutus is “worth a book”. The impartial biographer has no easy 
task when weighing the evidence from ancient sources, the heroic concept of 


Brutus, traditional in England and in this country, and the tendentious and 
e 
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rancorous verdict prevalent among-nineteenth century German historians. 

The author is singularly free from preconceptions, and throughout the 
book he attempts to draw a sharp dividing line between history and the mass 
of legend, melodrama, and prejudice that have cropped up about the name 
of Brutus throughout the centuries. In his account Brutus appears no longer 
as a symbol but as a flesh and blood human being with “an incurably cleft 
soul” (p. 235), humane, even when judged by the standards of his own age, 
and free from the stiffness and inflexibility with which he has been charged 
by some modern historians. On several points the new biography diverges 
from its predecessors and boldly reinterprets details, often without adducing 
any new documentary proof. On the whole, although modern parallels make 
the book pleasant and readable, it is somewhat inferior to the author’s 
previous work. In its effort to draw an adequate background the biography 
has grown disproportionate: it devotes as much space to the study of Roman 
society and institutions as it does to Brutus himself. The story of the forma- 
tion of the Second Triumvirate impresses me as sketchy. The poet Catullus 
is called a client of Cicero (p. 134). This is one of the many conjectures, 
based on the forty-ninth poem of Catullus, which Kroll, in his edition of 
Catullus (Teubner, Leipzig, 1929, p. 88), aptly characterized as being “all 
built on sand”; as a matter of fact, it is impossible to guess to what favor 
or service of Cicero, Catullus referred in this poem. Whether young Horace 
behaved in the ribald manner suggested by Professor Radin (p. 194) is open 
to question. The author mentions the role played by Messala Corvinus in 
the battle of Philippi, but he fails to mention Messala’s opinion about the 
activities of, and the punishment due to, the actor Volumnius and the 
buffoon Saculio, forerunners of our Fifth Columnists, who, though prisoners 
in Brutus’s camp, carried on arrogant propaganda in behalf of the triumvirs. 

It is to be regretted, in conclusion, that the book is totally devoid of 
documentation and has no index. 

Hunter College. Jacos Hamner. 
The Roman Revolution. By Rowatp Syme, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 

College, Oxford, University Lecturer in Ancient History. (New York: 

Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 568. $7.00.) 

A historian who responds to the pulsation of life around him has the 
right to deal with problems of the past not sub specie aeternitatis but in the 
spirit of his attitude towards his contemporary world; an honest and pro- 
found grasp of the present often offers a reliable criterion for the evaluation 
of the past. The Roman Revolution, which covers the most dramatic period 
of Roman history, the transition from republic to monarchy, could scarcely 
have been written ten years ago; the dramatic events of our world seem to 
have been ever-present in the author’s mind, and it is for this reason that 


his book is such up-to-date, stimulating reading even for the nonspecialist. 
e 
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Syme turns a skeptical eye on the democratic façade of the Roman 
Republic; behind it he uncovers ambitious individuals wno, with the sup- 
port of their cliques, were in control of the state: “Roman history, Republican 
or Imperial, is- the history of the governing class.” WIth his profound 
knowledge of genealogy and the biographies of the prcminent leaders in 
Roman society (in the field of Roman prosopography Syme’s reputation is 
indisputable), the author gives a vivid picture of the Republican oligarchy, 
recruited from the ruling order of the ruling city. This genre painting of - 
the historical picture by a composite of individual portraits, which Syme 
exemplifies in common with Fr. Muenzer, makes the conception of the 
growing catastrophe unusually forceful. During the Revctution, which, ac- 
cording to Syme, began under Pompeius, a profound shake-up of power 
took place: the backbone of the old governing class, the noeiles, was broken, 
and new social groups, whose members came from all over Italy and even 
from the provinces, rose to political prominence. 

The central figure of the enormous canvas unfolded by Syme is Augustus, 
the terminator of the bloody Revolution. A subtle analysis of the intricate 
devices by which this revolutionary leader “arose in civil strife, usurped 
power for himself and his faction, transformed a factior into a national 
party” forms the major thesis of the volume. Mommsen’s cherished myth 
of the diarchy in the principate is deliberately attacked by Syme, who ex- 
presses the belief that this myth was the result of inaccurate evaluation of 
the realities of Roman political life: “Tacitus . . . makes no reference to 
the ‘Restoration of the Republic’, and Gibbon knew better.” 

Syme’s interpretation of Augustus is in sharp contrast with that of many 
historians who try to draw a line of demarcation between Octavianus the 
Triumvir and Augustus the Princeps. According to Syme the founder of 
the new constitution in his later years remained the same cold-blooded, cruel, 
and unscrupulous adventurer that the world knew in the early stages of his 
life, The author feels that the label which fits Augustus best is that pinned 
on him by Julian when he called Augustus a chameleon. 

However brilliant he was, the first princeps would not have been able to 
carry out his ambitious program without a faithful follow:ng. “The career 
of the Revolutionary leader is unreal if told without some -ndication of the 
composition of his faction.” A series of masterly pictures of Augustus’s chief 
satellites rounds out our understanding of the working methods of the 
cabinet and government of the princeps. 

The unjust truth that historical tradition usually absalves the victor is 
once more demonstrated in the case of Augustus. The benevolent acceptance 
of Augustus is based on an uncritical study of the literacure of his day. 
What has come down to us from these writings is a loud paean of his glory, 
whereas the voices of his critics, if they were ever heard, have long since 
faded away. Syme has no desire to minimize the providential role which 
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Augustus played in the destiny of Rome; he realizes the paradoxical truth 
that this politician who dealt the mortal blow to the Republic became the 
savior of Rome and the founder of the Pax Augusta, which brought mani- 
fold blessings to the entire Roman world. Yet one should not forget that this 
era of prosperity was the result of a long period of fraud and bloodshed, 
the gloomiest chapter of which covers the first decades of Augustus’s political 
activity: “the happy outcome of the Principate might be held to justify the 
horrors of the Roman Revolution; hence the danger of an indulgent esti- 
mate of the person and acts of Augustus.” 

An undercurrent of deep pessimism pervades this: remarkable book, 
perhaps the most important since the publication of Rostovtzeff’s monu- 
mental work. One feels that it has not been easy for the author to come 
to the conclusion that the Roman Republic was doomed from the start. 
For, “political rights are a means, not an end in themselves. That end is 
security of life and property: it could not be guaranteed by the Constitution 
of Republican Rome. Worn and broken by civil war and disorder, the 
Roman people was ready to surrender the ruinous privilege of freedom 
and submit to strict government.” When peace came, it was the peace of 
despotism. Cum domino pax ista venit. 

The University of Nebraska. MICHAEL GINSBURG, 


Les Bulgares de la Volga et les Slaves du Danube: Le probléme des races et 
les Barbares. Par Curistian Gérarp. (Paris: Librairie Orientale et Améri- 
caine G.-P. Maisonneuve. 1939. Pp. 244. 40 fr.) 

Curistian Gérard is a new name in the field of Byzantine studies. His 
book, in three parts, deals with a very interesting question which concerns 
both the Byzantine Empire and Medieval Eastern Europe, the Bulgars. 
Part I discusses their origin, the beginning-of their relations to the Byzantine 
Empire and the church, and the history of the “Great Bulgaria” of the 
Volga and Kama. Part II describes the opening stages’ of Danubian Bul- 
garia, its methodical expansion among the dense Slavonic Balkans, and its 
almost continuous struggle with the Byzantine Empire from 679, when the 
first Bulgarian state was established on the banks of the Danube, to the 
middle of the ninth century. Part III embraces the period from 852 to 893, 
i.e. the reign of Prince Boris, who converted his pagan state to Chris- 
tianity, created the Greek Orthodox Bulgarian Church, and “hastened the 
decisive ruin of his race in favor of the Slavs” (p. 9). 

The author’s chief attention is concentrated on the history of Danubian 
Bulgaria, which was essentially significant in the history of the Byzantine 
Empire. I judge that the author is acquainted with the Slavonic languages, 
and he uses Zlatarski’s fundamental work on the history of Bulgaria, written 
in Bulgarian. He also takes into account epigraphic sources in Bulgarian 
history and the results of recent archaeological discoveries. For the general 
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reader the pages dealing with the “Great Bulgaria” or ‘White Bulgaria” - 
-of the Volga and Kama are of great interest because tke history of this 
branch of the Bulgarian people is almost unknown ovtside Russia (pp. 
49-68). M. Gérard, however, has not sufficiently used some very recent 
archaeological discoveries made in Soviet Russia. In addiz:on to the history 
of those two most important branches of the Bulgarien people, on the 
Danube and on the Volga-Kama, Gérard gives some information on other 
smaller groups, such as a Bulgarian branch which settled in the province 
of Benevent in Italy at the court of the Lombard King Grimuald, and of 
which no traces remain after the ninth century (pp. 68-66. 

There are some mistakes, mostly misprints: p. 23, the Emperor Anas- 
tasius I died not in 513 but in 518; p. 26, Justin I’s illiteracy is now ques- 
tioned; p. 41, not the Emperor Heraclius but his father, also Heraclius by 
name, was the African exarch; p. 41, Tiberius II died not in 584 but in 582, 
and consequently Maurice ascended the throre at the earlier date; p. 51, 
for Chernonése read Chersonése; p. 63, the name of the river where the 
famous battle between Russians and Mongols took plaze in 1222 is not 
Klaka but Kalka; p. rro, Emperor Leo III died not in 740 but in 741; 
p. 144, Justinian I died not in 56r but in 565; p. 178, events during the 
reign of Theophilus (829-842) are dated, evidently by misprint, 637-643. 

The bibliography is useful but not entirely up to date. It contains some 
misprints and inaccuracies, 

In conclusion, the book may be summed up as rather interesting for 
the general reader. 

University of Wisconsin. A, VASILtEv. 


Iohannis Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum. Edited by Cora E. Lurz, Wil- 
son College. (Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of Arnerica. 1939. Pp. 
XXX, 244. $3.50.) 

Composep at the very end of the classical period by a writer who carried 

on the tradition of pagan Rome, the elaborate allegory of Martianus Capella 3 

entitled De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii enjoyed great popularity. among 

the churchmen of the Middle Ages and had the honor tc be annotated in 
detail by no less a person than John the Scot. Miss Lutz has done a service 
to scholarship in making available to students of the Middle Ages these 
annotations as they appear in the unique manuscript of Corsie (Bibliothèque 
nationale, fonds lat., MS. 12960). The introduction summarizes the reasons 
for believing that the commentary (anonymous in the manuscript) was 
actually written by John the Scot, discusses its content, sources, and style, 
and gives a detailed description of the manuscript and a statement of the 
principles followed in tke edition. The text is followed by three appendixes 
and, a full index. 

The commentary is presented in admirable form, w.th printing that 
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* is a delight to the eye, and manuscript readings and sources appear in smaller 
type at the foot of the page. The complete text provides numerous illustra- 
tions of the characteristics of the commentary noted by Miss Lutz in her 
introduction: John the Scot’s attempts at emendation and simplification, 
his paraphrases and suggestions as to interpretation, his discussions of 
metrical form and of philosophy. Theories of number and the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the music of the spheres are taken over from Pliny, Chalcidius, 
and Macrobius (e.g., p. 11, 1. 8; p. 13, l. 23; p. 25, l. 14); the etymologies 
owe much to Isidore, and the mythology to Fulgentius. It is a bit startling 
to read the derivations of Novensiles (p. 28, l. 1) and Gorgones (p. 50, 
1. 17), but one can forgive even these mistaken etymologies in a man who 
has some knowledge of Greek declensions (e.g., p. 53, l. 16) and who writes 
“Nemo intrat in celum nisi per philosophiam” (p. 57, l. 15). 

Next to the text itself, readers will probably be most interested in Ap- 
pendix I, in which Miss Lutz discusses two passages of the Annotationes 
involving dates: one dealing with the twenty-eight year cycle of the sun, 
and giving as an illustration, “Ut talis feria et talis dies mensis et talis annus 
bis Sextilis sit, ut hodie est, simul revertatur XXVIII annorum spatium 
exspectandum est, et iterum si bis Sextilis hoc anno fuerit in die dominica, 
non erit iterum in die dominica usque dum XXVIII anni sint peracti” 
(p. 373, 1. 8); the other explaining the five hundred and thirty-two year 
cycle called Magnus Annus, and taking as an example “XII Kalendarum 
Septembrium” which falls on a Monday when the moon is twenty days old 
(p. 457, l. 16). Interpreting bis Sextilis as August 2, and XII Kalendarum 
Septembrium as September 12 (in support of which latter point she cites 
a statement on page 294, line 6, about the rising of Bootes), Miss Lutz 
discusses the possibility that these examples may be taken from the actual 
year of writing; but, not finding years within the probable period of John 
the Scot’s literary activity that meet the requirements satisfactorily, she con- 
cludes that the examples are selected entirely at random. But annus bis 
Sextilis must refer to leap year, and the intercalary day called bis Sextilis 

i (February 25) fell on Sunday in the year 860. Moreover, if, instead of inter- 
preting XII Kalendarum Septembrium as September 12, we take it as 
equivalent to a. d, XII Kal. Sept., or August 21, we find that day falling on 
Monday in the year 859; and in 859, according to the Breviarum Romanum, 
Pars Hiemalis, which John the Scot would presumably have been using, 
August 21 was the twentieth day of the moon. Dr. F. W. Sohon of George- 
town University, to whom I am indebted for much of ‘this astronomical 
information, has also calculated that in the year 860, in the latitude of 
Paris, Arcturus and the sun would have risen together toward the beginning 
of September. He notes that other stars in Bootes would rise earlier and 
suggests that John the Scot may have got his information from an astrolabe 
or from tables which had not been corrected for precession, adding, “This 
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would improve the case for Augtst 21st a little.” The evidence therefore. 
points toward the years 859-60 as the most probable date of composition. 
Mount Holyoke College. Cornetia C. COULTER. 


Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages. Part 1, The Divine Right of Kings 
and the Right of Resistance in the Early Middle Agez; Part H, Law and 
Constitution in the Middle Ages. Studies by Frrrz Kern, Professor in 
the University of Bonn. Translated with an Introduction by S. B. 
Chrimes, Lecturer in the University of Glasgow. [Studies in Mediaeval 
History, edited by Geoffrey Barraclough.] (Oxforc: Basil Blackwell. 
1939. Pp. xxxi, 214. 125. 6d.) 

Tus book is a translation of two German studies written by Professor 
Kern over twenty years ago. It appears as the third volurhe in the new 
series of Studies in Mediaeval History edited by Geoffrey Barraclough. The 
first two volumes, entitled Mediaeval Germany, 911-125¢: Essays by German 
Historians, were published in 1938 (Am. Hist. Rev., XLV, 110). Two addi- 
tional volumes are in preparation. The present volume, admirably translated 
by S. B. Chrimes, makes available in English one of the classical expositions 
of early medieval kingship. For financial reasons the editors have been 
obliged to omit seven eighths of the author’s original footnotes and all of 
his appendixes, many of which are of great importance. 

The text itself is intact. It is divided into two parts described in the title 
above and corresponding to Kern’s two aforementioned German studies. 
Both parts are concerned fundamentally with the same problem, the idea 
and practice of kingship during the early Middle Ages. The author carries 
his analysis only up to the fourteenth century, remindizg us that kingship 
from that point on is a different story, that the Middle Ages do not con- 
‘stitute one, undifferentiated period in time. He writes from the general 
European rather than from the narrowly nationalist poinz of view, inferring 
that in respect to medieval kingship the characteristics common to all Euro- 
‘pean countries are of far greater significance than the various national 
differences, ° 

_ Kern’s leading motif is the uniqueness of early medizval kingship. The 

‘Germanic states and the church forged a theory essentially different in 
‘spirit and intention from ancient and modern political conceptions. What 
made that theory unique was primarily the medieval idea of law. Accord- 
ing to this idea God, not the state or the king, is the source of law. There 
is thus no distinction between ideal and positive law. Law is identical with 
the moral order and ultimately with a particular religion and with in- 
dividual, customary rights. Law is superior to the state, whose very raison 
d’étre is to enforce law, to see to it that the moral order is upheld in human 
society. 

From this theory of law it is apparent why the Midd-e Ages attached so 
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-much importance to the right and duty of resistance to the state. If the king 
abuses his office, if he seeks to change the good old law, to destroy the 
private rights of individuals without their consent, he deposes himself, and 
his subjects must perforce ‘abandon him. The fact that he admittedly rules 
Dei gratia and by kin-right, as well as by popular election, does not remove 
his responsibility to the law. Here Kern points out that it was not primarily 
the feudal idea of contract, but the older Germanic conception of fealty, 
which provided the theoretical basis for resistance. 

He concludes that medieval kingship represented a noble ideal, but that 
it too frequently remained merely an ideal. In practice the result achieved 
was often the reverse of the intention. The Middle Ages stressed the sanctity 
of law more than any other period of history, yet in fact it was one of the 
most lawless of periods. It guaranteed individual rights,:but to such an 
inordinate degree that it delayed progress and hampered the legitimate work 
of the state. Kern suggests that the corrective to the shortcomings of medieval 
kingship is the modern constitutional state—a sad note at a time when the 
modern constitutional state is on the defensive. The latter, though it puts 
the state above the law, possesses the technical machinery by which to main- 
tain a truly lawful order. By making a distinction between ideal and positive 
law, it can get the work of the state done while still preserving the Rights 
of Man. 

Unfortunately, lack of space precludes the discussion of other suggestive 
passages in Kern’s classic. The pages on Article 61 of Magna Carta, the 
medieval origins of the later theory of the Divine Right of Kings, and the 
significance of the ceremony of royal consecration are of especial importance. 

Yale University. FRANKLIN L. Baumer. 


The History of the English Electoral Law in the Middle Ages. By Lupwtc 
Riess. Translated with Additional Notes by K. L. Wood-Legh. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. 
ix, 107. $2.25.) 

Tue publication in 1885 of Riess’s Geschichte des Wahlrechts zum 
englischen Parlament, which was originally a doctor’s thesis in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, marks the beginning of a stream of critical studies such 
as are commonly known as supplementary to Stubbs and Gneist. Certainly 
no subject stood in greater need of clarification, for not only had the history 
of parliament been confused by its own false claims to antiquity, but his- 
torians also were prone to gloss the Middle Ages with the constitutional ideas 
of their own time. Long out of print and in danger of being-forgotten, with 
all its limitations—for the author used only the printed sources available in 
his own day—the treatise remains according to Gross the best work on the 
subject. It is now saved from oblivion by the present timely edition. 

In a preliminary discussion of the nature of parliament Riess advanced 
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the singular view that the original purpose of Eward I in summoning 
knights and commons was not to grant supply so much as to offset the 
sheriff in the control of. local government. This departure from the tradi- 
tional view has in turn been succeeded by the juristic conceptions of Maitland 
and the nationalistic interpretations of Pasquet. But after all is said the most 
recent writers seem to return to the forthright teaching of Stubbs that 
financial aid was the impelling motive of Henry II and Edward I in calling 
the lower estates. Whether their assent at first was essential matters not, so 
long as their moral support at least was worth seeking. On the conduct 
. of elections, which is the main theme of the book, Riess’s arguments and 
conclusions have found more general acceptance, particularly as regards 
medieval conceptions of representation, the function of sheriffs in receiving 
and returning writs, the reluctance of towns to do their duty, the payment 
of wages, and other familiar features. Of all the young author’s innovations 
no doubt the most astonishing to contemporaries was his estimate of the 
county court, which instead of a small sparsely attended meeting of in- 
terested suitors is represented as a huge assemblage of gentry, freemen, and 
even villeins. The discovery that the county met on fixed days at set intervals 
was afterwards so far forgotten that a recent contribution on the County 
Days has been hailed as éstablishing these “new facts”! How such a large 
tumultuous body acted according to the rule of unanimity is further ex- 
plained by the current methods of nomination, rejection, and acceptance 
of candidates. 

The editor, who is himself a noted contributor on the subject, has 
performed the task of translation and annotation with the least possible 
departure from the original purpose. Keeping the text intact with only 
minor emendations of the notes, he has added critical comments guardedly 
in brackets, Only the section on economic and social lite, which hardly 
affects the main theme, has been omitted as being now too much super- 
seded. A brief bibliographical list of the authorities cited is by no means 
commensurate with the ample resources of either author or editor. 

Vassar College. J. F. Batpwin. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Constitutional History of Modern Britain, 1485-1937. By D. L. Kem, ` 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, Lecturer in English Constitutional 
History in the University of Oxford. (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 1938. Pp. viii, 568. $5.00.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL historians have conceived variously of the scope of their 
subject. Hallam included a good deal of political history, Erskine May gave 
much attention to party controversies. Maitland believed that constitutional 
history should be “a history, not of parties, but of institutions, not of strug- 
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gles, but of results”, because “the struggles are evanescent, the results are 
permanent”; and faithful to his ideal, he drew a memorable sketch of 
English constitutional history without mentioning Whigs or Tories. Mr. 
Keir’s previous historical contributions—articles published in the Law 
Quarterly Review and especially the learned introductions to the several 
sections in Cases in Constitutional Law (1928), written in collaboration 
with F. H. Lawson—have been in the field of legal history, but in the 
present work he takes a broad view of his subject. His purpose, as stated 
in the preface, has been twofold: “to describe the structure and working 
of the main organs of government during the successive stages of their 
growth” and to interpret their evolution with reference to “the political and 
social conditions and the currents of thought and opinion by which it has 
been determined”. The book is addressed to students but not primarily to 
students specializing in English constitutional history. It is meant “to find 
its place in a more general course of reading, and to permit the study of the 
constitution to be combined, as it should be, with that of cognate historical 
processes”. In this country, however, it will probably be used principally as 
collateral reading in courses in modern English constitutional history. The 
addition of a select bibliography would have been helpful, but the footnotes, 
which are in the main bibliographical, serve as a guide to the extensive 
literature on which the author has drawn. For a work of British provenience, 
a surprisingly large proportion of the writings cited is American. The 
volume is published as a companion to Mr. Jolliffe’s Constitutional History 
of Medieval England, reviewed in the April, 1939, issue of this journal 
(XLIV, 589). 

The findings and conclusions of recent scholarship have led the author 
to depart in several cases from older judgments and interpretations. In most 
instances this is as it should be, but sometimes the discarding of conventional 
opinions may have gone too far. Mr. Keir, for example, rightly regards the 
“New Monarchy” of the Tudors and early Stuarts not as a sort of autocratic 
intrusion between two periods of “constitutional” government—the view 
popularized, notably, by John Richard Green—but as a transition in gov- 
ernment from thé medieval to the modern; and no exception need be taken 
to his statement that “the constitutional arrangements of the past were not 
destroyed to make room for a nakedly personal rule”. A further remark, 
however, which is not borne out by the survey of Tudor government prac- 
tices that follows, seems to go decidedly too far—that the old medieval 
system, “in all its parts, continued not only unimpaired, but strengthened” 
(p. 100). This is too strong a reaction against the Whig tradition in the 
interpretation of English constitutional history, though in the main the 
author’s departures from that tradition serve as wholesome correctives of 
time-honored opinions and biases. It is wholly to his credit as a historian 
that he does not hesitate to do justice to lost causes. Even the parliamentary 
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system of the eighteenth century receives a word of commendation: “It is: 
impossible to close the record of the unreformed House of Commons with- 

out a tribute to the wisdom, courage, loyalty and success with which it had 

to the last discharged its trust to the people of England, and a regret that 

its end should have been effected in such a way as to leave on it the stigma 

of corruption and decay” (p. 404). Perhaps here, however, there is some- 

thing of the wistful backward look: Mr. Keir’s judgment may have been 

influenced by his awareness of what he later calls “disquieting tendencies” 

inherent in recent parliamentary developments (pp. 46: f.). 

The thoughtful student will find much to think about in the discussions 
of events and tendencies outside the sphere of government and law which 
have contributed to the development of the constitution. He will, for ex- 
ample, gain a sense of the relation of emergency and <risis—internal and 
external—to Tudor constitutional evolution and of changed conditions in 
the early seventeenth century to the conflict between the crown and its 
opponents, though he will not receive an adequate impression of the moral 
force of Puritanism. In setting the background for “The Classical Age of 
the Constitution” (the period 1714-82) Mr. Keir emphasizes the political 
stability and sense of security in eighteenth century England—in marked 
contrast with the turmoil and instability of the preceding century—its spirit 
of tolerance and its prosperity, and the relation of these to the popular 
veneration for the constitution and the absence of general demand for 
political reform; the dominance of Locke’s political thought, however, is 
not made clear. The author’s observations on laissez faire and its decline 
in relation to the functions of government are excellent. 

The attentive reader may be confused by an occasional inconsistency or 
contradiction which more careful revision would have removed, as when 
he reads, “Nothing however venerable and sacred could protect itself 
against a statute of the realm, or impose any limit on parliamentary in- 
tervention” (p. 135), although it has previously been pointed out that in the 
matter of the succession to the throne parliamentary au-hority failed to de- 
feat legitimism (pp. 102-104), and legitimism was rot even venerable. 
Again, “Could Parliament abridge the Prerogative? Could the Common 
Law courts prescribe its limits? It must be confessed that the authority of 
either to do so was doubtful” (p. 152); but on the preceding page, “There 
seems to be nothing that it [Parliament] cannot do”. The “rigid depend- 
ence” of Wentworth and Laud’s system of “Thorough” on “the strict letter 
of the law” is strongly emphasized (p. 197), yet the attempts to derive 
revenue from the forest courts are regarded as “doubtfully legal” (p. 202). 
‘The constitutional authority of the first three Georges “enabled them to 
‘make a free choice of their ministers’—on page 317—but later, “The King’s 
freedom of choice was obviously restricted by several conditions” (p. 320), 
and, “Reviewing the whole period from Walpole’s fall to the end of 
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* George II’s reign, it may be said that the King’s ability to, form and main- 
tain ministries was steadily on the decline” (p. 333). 

In the first edition of a work of this scope a good many errata are to be 
expected. Most of the following can easily be corrected in a later edition. 
Sir Thomas More’s “appeal to a fundamental law limiting the legislative 
capacity of the Crown in Parliament” was hardly “the last ray of an expir- 
ing luminary” (p. 66); appeals to higher law, above parliament, were made 
in the seventeenth and even in the eighteenth century. Henry VIPs treason 
act was passed in 1495, not 1487 (p. 105). The distinction between colonies 
“originating as fiefs” and colonies “originating by charters” (p. 346) is a 
distinction without a difference; colonies which originated, as fiefs, such as 
Pennsylvania, also originated by charters. Similarly unsound is the distinc- 
tion between “proprietary” and “chartered” colonies (pp. 352, 355). The 
statement that the East India Company was incorporated to trade with the 
East Indies, Asia, “Africa”, and “America” needs to be qualified (p. 449). 
Rhode Island was not a member of the New England Confederacy (p. 
347). The Quebec Act did not affect the westward expansion of all the sea- 
board colonies (p. 359). The change in the molasses tax referred to on page 
359 was not a part of Townshend’s “comprehensive scheme”. Royal in- 
fluence based on patronage did more than “threaten” to impair “the inde- 
pendence of the legislature” (p. 373). Rockingham’s death occurred in 
1782, not 1783 (p. 379). The statement that Shelburne’s government was 
“avowedly based on royal influence and support” (p. 379) is not sustained 
convincingly by a footnote which cites Horace Walpole; via Erskine May, 
and the author’s cautionary comment, “But Walpole is not very good 
evidence.” The scope of the Durham Report was not limited to the Canadas 
(pp. 433, 444). It was not Wellington, but Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
who made the remark about the Durham Report quoted on page 445. It 
is misleading to say that the elective element in the New South Wales legis- 
lative council was “increased” in 1842 (p. 446); there had-been no elective 

«clement in the council before. The author’s opinion that “the procedure set 
up under the [Parliament] Act is likely to be virtually inoperative through- 
out the second half of the life of an average House of Commons” seems to 
be based on the mistaken view that under the terms of the Parliament Act 
a bill, in order to become law, must be passed in three successive sessions of 
the same house of commons (p. 479). The size of the British cabinet has 
not “steadily increased” except at the time of the war cabinets (p. 491); it 
was reduced to ten members in the National Government formed in August, 
1931. General Smuts did not enter the war cabinet in 1916 (p. 492). It is 
not quite correct to say that under the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution 
two thirds of the members of the Indian legislative assembly were elective 
(p. 533), and the impression is given that the federal provisions of the Gov-. 
ernment of India Act, 1935, have actually gone into operation (p. 534). 
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Obligatory reservation is not provided for in the Cazadian constitution : 
(p. 538),-and the reader is given to understand that tke provisions of the 
Statute of Westminster are not operative in respect of Canada (p. 544). 

- It is not easy to discover any principles that have bezn followed in the 
compilation of the index. Some of the acts and judicial cases referred to in 
the text appear in it but by no means all of them. It is not complete even 
as to proper names. 

But I would not close on a note of faultfinding. Tkis book deserves to 
be widely used. In no other single volume covering its subject is there to 
be found anything like the extent and variety of material that Mr. Keir 
offers or the quality of informed reflection. 

Columbia University. R. L. SCHUYLER. 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity. By KENNETH 3corr LATOURETTE, 
D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Orientel History in Yale 
University. Volume III, Three Centuries of Advance A. D. 1500-4. D. 
1800, (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1939. Pp. iz, 503. $3.50.) 
Tuis third volume of Professor Latourette’s monumental work may be 

conveniently divided into three parts. An introductory zaapter of over fifty 

pages is devoted to an examination of the status of Chris-ianity at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The “Thousand Years cf Uncertainty” (the 
subject of the author’s second volume) had ended on “z minor note”. The 

Christian faith seemed to be threatened with decay, if not extinction. In 

Asia and Africa Islam had won large regions away from the Cross. The 

Renaissance was turning the minds of thinkers to the sagan literature and 

philosophy of Greece and Rome. The Catholic Church was discredited by 

the worldliness and corruption of the “heathen popes”. The new nationalism 
was stirring in many parts of Europe, exalting the secular ruler at the ex- 
pense of the political and financial influence of the court of Rome. The 
feudal, manorial, agricultural economy was beginning to yield to the nascent 
interests of a commercial and industrial bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, Chris 
tianity, far from dying out, acquired a vitality and underwent an expansion 
in the three centuries 1500 to 1800 such as it had noz known during its 
entire previous history. The reasons for this new lease of life Professor 

Latourette finds in the fact that Christianity, especially trough the varieties 

of experience furnished by Protestantism, penetrated more deeply into the 

mind of the common man and that it followed the expbrers of the greatest 
age of geographical expansion in the history of the world. 

The bulk of the volume (pp. 55-351) traces in greet detail and with a 
marvelous wealth of information the spread of Christianity during these 
three centuries in Europe, the Near East, Africa, Spanish and French 
America, the British colonies, Russia, India, Japan, Chana, and the islands 
of the East. Both the revivified Roman Church (now come a sect among 
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` sects) and the eagerly competing Protestant bodies joined their efforts in the 
most active crusade of religion since the sweep of Mohammedanism through 
the Near East and the lands of the southern Mediterranean shore. The 
breakup of the medieval church, looked on at first as fatal to the fortunes 
of Christianity, proved rather to be a stimulus to its spread. The dividing’ 
cells retained the vigor of the parent bodies. 

In accordance with his plan in the first two volumes, Professor Latourette 
concludes his study with two illuminating chapters on the influence of 
Christianity on its environment and the influence of the environment on 
Christianity in the centuries 1500 to 1800. These are the most interesting 
chapters in the book, With a wealth of illustration the author describes the 
effect of Christianity on the politics, the social reforms, the intellectual de- 
velopment, the international relations, the art, letters, architecture, music, 
and drama of the countries under review and traces the no less marked 
effects of the spirit and fortunes of these peoples on the development of 
Christianity. “It is one of the amazing facts of history”, he concludes, “that 
this apparently dying religion experienced the greatest revival which it 
had yet known, moulded the new Europe more effectively than it had that 
of the Middle Ages, and, accompanying the explorers, merchants and 
colonizers, spread over a larger proportion of the earth’s surface than either 
it or any other religion had yet done, and modified profoundly the new 
communities which Europeans had established and the impact of Europeans 
upon non-Europeans” (p. 451). Like an ardent apologist, Professor Latour- 
ette perhaps minimizes other and more mundane forces which were mold- 
ing the Europe of those three centuries. 

A bibliography of twenty-eight closely printed pages testifies to the 
enormous amount of research which has gone into the preparation of this 
volume. 

Columbia University. Davip S. Muzzey. 


The Early Tudor Theory of Kingship. By Franxrin Le Van Baumer, 
Instructor in History, Yale University. [Yale Historical Publications. ] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. x, 259. $2.50.) 

On completing the reading of this monograph one may feel that the 
title would more appropriately have been “Henry VIPs propagandist cam- 
paign”, the title of Appendix A. In the body of the book sections 11 to vi 
contain an excellent discussion of the Henrician statutes and pamphlets as 
bearing on “the cult of authority”, “the king and the law”, and “the king’s 
moral responsibility”; but the new thing, which often runs along incidentally, 
lies more in the study of the extraordinarily successful handling of the 
adolescent press—that new tool in the hands of kings, As far as the printed 
page goes, present-day propaganda appears to function about where Henry 
left it. “Between 1532 and 1547 the government alone prescribed the intel- 
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lectual diet of the English public, and seldom was the latter permitted to 
partake of ‘forbidden fruit. . . . There were official declazations to startle 
the timid, translations to satisfy the pedants and historians, Latin works to 
influence the learned, legal treatises to interest the lawyers, tracts preaching 
the sinfulness of rebellicn to bring the religious into line, scurrilous pam- 
phlets to attract the salacious and sensational-minded, and even poems to 
lull those musically inclined into obedience”. As to the theory of kingship 
itself, when we come to the conclusion of the whole matter, it was in the 
ecclesiastical realm, as has often been shown, that there was creation; for the 
rest, the king should rule largely in conjunction with pa-liament, he was 
“subordinate to natural and positive law”, and (to quote the author’s final 
sentence) “it remained for a later age to propound the doctrine of divine 
right and unlimited royal sovereignty”. 

Yet even so, the unfolding of a Tudor present out of a medieval past is 
made to appear a bit too revolutionary. The first sectior, “the theory of 
kingship in retrospect”, is the least satisfactory. The author sees not so 
clearly beyond the fifteenth century. Fortescue and S. B. Chrimes’s work on 
the constitutional ideas of that century are stretched back too far. Medieval 
England is run too much into one mold. The heights and the valleys, the 
startling foregleams, are not made to appear. Surely the Lancastrian Fort- 
escue was often the rationalizer of the past rather than its direct utterance. 
And Professor Chrimes sticks well to his century. The painfully familiar 
things—the Conqueror’s limitations on pope and church, the compromise of 
1107 and its definitions in the Constitutions of Clarendon, tae nationalism of 
the thirteenth century with the consequent subtly changing content of ecclesta 
Anglicana, the slowly defined boundary between spiritual and temporal 
jurisdictions in writs of prohibition to courts Christian (ož which the king 
had knowledge and, when he chose, control), the distinction between king 
and crown, De Asportatis, Provisors, Praemunire—such things must be ever 
in mind if their period be touched at all, even if they are routine and old. 
There was not great suddenness in the acts and thoughts of 1529 to 1547. 
The Henrician pamphleteers were using precedent, and they could find it in 
abundance. As Professor Gray has recently noted (in the April number of 
this Review, p. 621), “the authoritarian tendencies of Tudcr monarchs were 
largely a continuation of the methods of their predecessors’. And may it be 
permitted to remark here that a rereading of Stubbs’s Select Charters always 
turns out to be illuminating. 

The bibliography of early Tudor literature on political theory in Appen- 
dix B, with the added notes on original and secondary material, is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and the whole study is a welcome and attractive introduction 
to any advanced work in the Tudor and Stuart periods. 

The University of Minnesota. A. B. WHITE. 
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The Elizabethan Journals: Being a Record of Those Things most talked of 
_ during the Years 1591-1603; Comprising An Elizabethan Journal, 1591-4, 

A Second Elizabethan Journal, 1595-8, A Last Elizabethan Journal, 

1599-1603, By G. B. Harrison. Revised and reprinted ‘edition of journals 

first. published in 1928, 1931, and 1933, respectively. (New York: Mac- 

millan Company. 1939. Pp. xiii, 395, 379, 364. $4.50.) . 

Wir extraordinary industry and more than a little discrimination Mr. 
Harrison has dug from dusty records a vast quantity of ‘material which he 
has strung together to make this synthetic journal of events during the last 
twelve years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The inspiration for this journal 
came to him after thinking over the popular reception given Charlie Chaplin 
in England in 192r. There were events of greater importance in that year, 
but Englishmen apparently showed more interest in Chaplin’s visit than in 
any other single happening. Pondering on this phenomenon, Mr. Harrison 
decided that Elizabethan Englishmen were similarly interested in matters 


_ that elude formal histor:ans. “It seemed, therefore”, he says in his preface, 


“that to understand the interests of Englishmen during the age of Shakes- 
peare, a new kind of history book was necessary, a record of those things 
most talked of when Shakespeare, Marlowe, Jonson, Bacon, Donne, and 
the rest were writing and first being read.” To make such a book Mr. 
Harrison searched pamphlets, ballads, diaries, court records, letters, travel 
narratives, histories, and other documents for interesting and entertaining 
morsels which, presumably, the man in the street might have talked about 
in the years 1591-1603. These bits the compiler has put down, day by day, 
as a diary keeper might have entered them, and he has given his own 
epitomes of events an Elizabethan flavor by a temperate use of archaic 
diction. Some documents are summarized and paraphrased; others are 
quoted verbatim. Spelling is modernized. The compilation does indeed 
give the impression of being a journal—but a journal kept by a singularly 
omniscient Elizabethan who had access to documents’ of state that no 
ordinary man could have known about or would have dared to talk about 
had he known them. 

Just what audience Mr. Harrison intended to reach, it is difficult to tell. 
Although any person interested in the period may pick up suggestions and 
possible clues in reading through the journal, it is not properly a source book. 
The advanced student will find little use for it, and it is not a safe work 
for beginners, who may confuse the compiler’s summaries' with the wording 
of original documents. Furthermore, the book does not igive a sufficiently 
balanced view of the times to be an adequate “background for literature”, 
as the compiler suggests as its purpose. The student of Elizabethan literature 
may find much in this volume to interest and even entertain him, but the 
book’s limited utility hardly justifies the industry and skill that went into 
its compilation. : 

Thes Huntington Library. . Louis B. Wricur. 
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Charles I and his Earlier Parliaments: A Vindication and a Challenge. By > 
Barou P, Cooxe, Sometime Lecturer in the University of Durham. 
(London: Sheldon Press. 1939. Pp. xv, 175. 7s. 6d) 

Tue cult of King Charles the Martyr dies hard. Mr. Cooke sets out to 
prove that in dealing with parliament between 1625 and 1629 Charles 
showed himself logical and strong, patient and transparently honest, while 
the leaders ‘of the commons were “false to their most solemn pledges and 
acted without shame or scruple”. They were “men utterly devoid of a 
tincture of honesty, of honour or of humour”. They broke their promise to 
assist the crown in case of war. They refused supply in order to starve the 
king when he was in great financial straits and thus reduce the monarchy 
to ruin. They looked forward to Charles’s death by declaring in 1629 that 
anyone who advised tonnage and poundage was a “capital” enemy of the 
kingdom. “Red revolution, in short, was now looming upon the horizon.” 

No one would deny that the commons were often violent and unreason- 
able. They were quick to take advantage of the blunders of the king, they 
could shift their ground when it suited their purpose, they were at times 
disingenuous. Mr. Cooke is well within his rights to remind us of these 
things. But he goes much further. He sees a wicked and sinister motive 
behind every move of zhe commons and makes no allowance for differences 
of opinion in the house. The actions of the king, on the other hand, are 
always depicted as above reproach, Building his book largely around the 
parliament of 1625, Mr. Cooke forgets the long background of the struggle, 
the gradual accumulation of grievances and irritations, military failure, and, 
above all, the position of Buckingham and the universal hatred with which 
he was regarded. Thus the author’s approach is fundamentally unhistorical, 
and his book becomes a piece of special pleading. 

Mr. Cooke works with original sources though not with manuscripts. 
But his methods are open to question. Materials that do not support his 
thesis are subjected ta severe, even captious, criticism, and if flaws appear, 
the materials are rejected as worthless. Thus he finds inaccuracies in Eliot’s 
account of the parliament of 1625 (no difficult matter) and then denounces 
the whole account as fraudulent and false. He disposes of Hacket’s life of 
Williams in the same fashion. In other words, he does not distinguish a 
source that is valuable but must be used with caution from a source that is 
worthless. He attempts to subject Gardiner’s great history to a similar 
process, though he is forced to criticize Gardiner’s presentation of facts 
rather than the facts themselves. Throughout the book he writes with deep 
conviction of the truth of his own point of view. A 

The University of Minnesota. Davin Harris Wixtson. 
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The English Navigation Laws: A Seventeenth-Century Experiment in 
Social Engineering. By Lawrence A. HARPER. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1439. Pp. xiv, 503. $3.75.) 

Tue Navigation Acts, as a perplexed colonial governor once put it, are 
“dark and difficult” and “far from being so clear as he that runs may read 
them”. His perplexity has been shared by historians who have sought to 
understand either the exact meaning of these measures or their actual re- 
sults. In this treatise Professor Harper has done much to bring a clarifying 
light into the darkness and has answered some vital questions. He is con- 
cerned with the Navigation Laws primarily as “a deliberately planned at- 
tempt to regulate economic conduct along predetermined lines”, a subject 
of.particular interest in our day. He seeks to discover what the acts pro- 
vided, how they were administered, and what their results ‘were in terms of . 
their original purpose—the upbuilding of England’s shipping. 

The study is divided into four parts. The first, dealing with origins, 
describes the efforts of parliament to encourage shipping by legislation from 
the time of Richard II to the end of the seventeenth century, culminating in 
the series of important laws passed between 1660 and 1696. This section, 
unfortunately, leaves something to be desired, for the statements of the 
content of the various acts are not always as clearly or as forcefully put as 
they might be. But the deficiency is fully offset by an appendix at the end 
of the volume giving in extremely useful topical form a detailed summary 
of all the important acts from 1660 to repeal in 1849. The second and 
third parts of the book deal with enforcement in England and the colonies 
and are essentially studies of the agencies of administration and the problems 
which they met during the last forty years of the seventeenth century. 

In Part IV, “Results”, the longest and most important in the book, the 
chronological scope widens to include the whole period from Elizabeth to 
Victoria, thereby providing data from both before and after the period of 
enforcement. By examining closely and in turn each branch of England’s 
sea-borne commerce, domestic and foreign, this section tries to answer the. 
question of how far the acts did foster English shipping, train English 
sailors, and employ English shipwrights. The author is not concerned with 
the effect upon colonial economic life—he has dealt with that question else- 
where—nor is he directly interested in investigating that will,o’-the-wisp, the 
balance of trade. Ships and sailors are his real concern. One may admire 
such steadfastness in clinging to an objective while still questioning whether 
the acts were passed with quite such singleness of purpose as the author 
implies. And one may also ask whether it is not equally the historian’s 
responsibility to appraise other, perhaps unintended, consequences of 
legislation. i 

Two major problems arise in the study: that of smuggling and evasion 
and that of statistics. To the former Mr. Harper devotes considerable space. 
He concludes, very convincingly, that the difficulties and expense of evasion 
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and the actual volume of legitimate trade in nearly every pertinent branch— 
he is not concerned with purely revenue laws or with the Molasses Act— 
are evidence that smuggling loomed far larger in the minds of enforcement 
officers than it did in actual practice. The statistical problem presents more 
difficulty. He has met the challenge of gaps in the records and untrust- 
worthiness of materials with an ingenuity and a conservatism that inspire 
respect for his tables, even if it is not always easy to follow his reasoning 
in detail. The real statistical problem lies in interpreting the figures against 
the background of their times. Other factors than the Navigation Laws were 
at work in determining the amount and character of shipping, factors 
domestic and foreign, social, economic, and political, which can probably 
never be accurately appraised. Economic legislation, “social engineering”, 
is subject to far more diverse and incalculable strains and stresses than is 
the greatest suspension bridge ever constructed. Therein lies the difficulty 
of such “social engineering” and of its retrospective study. Mr. Harper is 
aware of this difficulty; whether he has made adequate allowance for the 
unknowns and variables in his analysis each reader will have to determine 
for himself. In essence he concludes that the laws had in fact a decidedly 
beneficial result; that English shipping grew faster than before the acts were 
passed; that in consequence of them shipping, instead of following, actually 
outstripped the growth of commerce; that it suffered under repeal until 
conditions changed with the coming of steam and steel construction. For 
the reader who would disagree the evidence is spread; he may form his 
own conclusions, 

This is a good book and a useful book. For the enormous labor of in- 
vestigation which went into its preparation and for the care and thought- 
fulness with which it.has been written historians will long be deeply in- 
debted to its author. 

Yale University. Lronarp W. LABAREE. 


Frontenac and the Jesuits. By Jean Derancuez, S. J., Assistant Professor of 
History, Loyola University, Chicago. (Chicago: Institute of Jesuit His- 
tory. 1939. Pp. vi, 296. $3.20.) 

Tuts book is an especial plea to reconsider the reputation of the Count 
de Frontenac, governor of New France in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and his aspersions upon the Jesuit missionaries in his colony. That 
colony with its extension by discovery into the interior of the Great Lakes 
country was the scene of rivalries, factions, and jealousies which have been 
perpetuated to this day. As the author says: “Seventeenth century New 
France was a hotbed of hatred, of spite, of meanness, of jealousy, the like 
of which it would be difficult to match anywhere else during any given 
period. Statements found in documents hatched in such a milieu have been 
accepted uncritically, have been imposed on people as the truth.” 

Father Delanglez has set himself the task of examining the documents 
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of the period critically and of discussing the strictures which historians have 
accepted concerning the’ work of the Jesuits. He thereupon indicts Parkman, 
Sulte, and even more modern authors of indiscriminating praise of Frontenac 
and of accepting his biased judgments as truths. He also adds to the previous 
indictment of Pierre Margry for partisanship and uncritical editing. 

The author examines in detail the charges against the Jesuits: that they 
were opposed to the brandy trade, that they were unwilling to advance the 
governor’s plan of Frenchifying their neophytes, and finally that the mis- 
sionaries carried on fur trade for their own profit. Concerning the first of 
these accusations the evidence is all in favor of those who tried to keep 
liquor from the tribesmen, whose inability to resist drunkenness, and the 
awful ravages to which it led, are known to every student of Indian life. 
The second charge is more interesting in view of the Frenchification success- 
fully carried out in the modern French colonies of North Africa and else- 
where. The failure to succeed in North America the author attributes not 
to opposition or lack of effort on the part of the missionaries but to the 
nature of the Indians themselves, which was so intractable that “a French- 
man became an Indian sooner than an Indian became French”. The Indian 
history of the United States adds a commentary to this portion of the book. 
The refutation of the charge of trading for gain occupies more than one half 
of the book. Here the author has gone deeply into the documentary analysis 
and has, it seems to the reviewer, proved his point. His interpretation of the 
phrase faire le traité and his explanation of beaver skins as the common 
currency of New France are certainly correct. 

In his indignation over the unfair.charges made by the governor and 
his satellites and in his contempt for the character of Frontenac, Father 
Delanglez sometimes allows himself phrases and ‘sentences that do not bear 
out his statement in the foreword that he has written objectively about the 
whole question. It would probably not be in human nature to do so; but it 
is unfortunate that the animosities of the seventeenth century should be 
perpetuated in the twentieth. Taken as a whole, however, the book is a 
careful, scholarly, historical treatise and exonerates the Jesuit order from 
much with which it was unjustly charged in New France. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Lovise PHetps KeLLoGs. 


A Select Bibliography of British History, 1660-1760. By CLype Lecrare 
Grosz, Professor of History, Northwestern University. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. xxv, 507. $9.00.) 

Evence of the growing interest of recent years in a long-neglected 
period is given by this bibliography, which should’ in turn offer a stimulus 
to further research in the field. Davies’s volume in the co-operative Anglo-, 
American bibliographical project, to be sure, covers the first fifty-four of 
these one hundred years, but the long-awaited volume for the eighteenth 
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century is still unavailable, while Morgan’s monumental work deals with ` 
only fifteen years. Furthermore there is definite advantage in regarding the 
era from 1660 to 1760 as a unit, cutting across the line dividing the cen- 
turies. With the turning point of 1660 new issues begin to submerge old, 
and a new spirit appears in which practical and materialistic considerations 
replace ideologies as the driving forces behind developments. The change 
is perhaps particularly obvious in the economic field (although here as 
everywhere else any age builds upon its predecessor), but it holds in other 
aspects of history. The age of Charles II would have understood that of 
Anne or of the early Georges as the time of Cromwell could not possibly 
have done. 

With, then, a natural unit to work upon, Professor Grose has compiled 
a thoroughly self-consistent bibliography. It gains in this respect also because 
it is the work of an individual who sees the design with a single eye and 
has all the threads of the pattern in his own hands. As a result there is not 
only consistency but also admirable proportion in the various parts of the 
work. The ground covered is wide, including the colonies as well as the 
British Isles. General, constitutional, diplomatic, military, naval, economic, 
social, ‘religious, and cultural history have each a place, and each is inter- 
preted in a comprehensive sense. The confusion that might have resulted 
in the mind of the reader from such richness of subject matter is eliminated 
by the admirable arrangement and the aids to study, The table of contents is 
detailed yet so logically planned that the desired topic is discovered with a 
minimum of effort once the principle of the division of the work into three 
major parts has been grasped. In addition to the full table of contents there 
are many helpful cross references and guiding notes referring to other sec- 
tions. The full index amounts to one fifth of the volume in spite of compact 
printing. The major divisions are split into many small sections, eliminating 
the necessity of searching through much that is not to one’s purpose. Brief 
notes call attention to key works. Descriptions, criticisms, and comments are 
plentiful, although space is saved by omission where they would not add 
materially to the value of the bibliography. The selection of material, which 
includes major collections of manuscripts as well as printed works, has been 
made with admirable judgment and obviously with the needs of the user 
of the book constantly in mind. While many authorities with specialized 
knowledge have been consulted, the strong hand of a scholarly author is 
nevertheless clearly evident. The co-operation of the University of Chicago 
Press has helped in the creation of a volume of convenient size and at- 
tractive format. Apart from the limitations of its scope, the reviewer is aware 
of no other bibliography likely to be used with greater satisfaction by 
students of history. 

Wellesley College. Jopirx Brow Wiiurams. 
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Lettres inédites de Bolingbroke à Lord Stair, 17 716-1720. Par PAuL BARATIER, 
professeur au Lycée du Parc à Lyon. (Trévoux: Imprimetie de Trévoux. 
1939. Pp. 106.) 

Lord Bolingbroke: Ses écrits politiques. Par PauL Banani [Annales de 
YUniversité de Lyon.] (Paris: Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres. 1939. 
Pp. 370.) 

Proressor Baratier has performed a real service by his careful, scholarly 
editing of these letters of Bolingbroke, which shed new light upon the earlier 
years of his exile. They suggest that Bolingbroke entered the Pretender’s 
service only after the Whig leaders had ended all his hopes of an accom- 
modation with George I. It was the decision of a desperate man, who soon 
deeply repented of his action. Before parting company with the Pretender, 
moreover, he offended him by some very plain speaking, to which the 
Court of St. Germain was little accustomed. These letters indicate that so 
far as Bolingbroke was concerned the break was absolute, and that he was 
even anxious, in return for the lifting of his attainder, to serve the Whig 
government by seekirg to show the rank and file of the Tories the folly of 
supporting so footless a leader as the Pretender. As early as 1719 Boling- 
broke felt that parliament would momentarily remove his attainder, but he 
waited four more weary years before being permitted to return to England, 
and even then he remained shorn of his political rights. 

The title of Professor Baratier’s longer work is a misnomer, for it is pri- 
marily neither a treatise upon nor a selection from Bolingbroke’s political 
writings, although considerable attention is paid to them in the last third of 
the volume. Nor is it a biography, except in a limited sense, .for it largely 
ignores his work as an administrator and diplomat while he held the post of 
leading secretary of state. A full-length biography is badly needed, as Thomas 
Macknight’s Life, though nearly eighty years old, has not been superseded by 
Sir Charles Petrie’s popular defense of the Tory leader. 

An. edition of Bolingbroke’s correspondence would fill a longfelt want 
of historical scholars. Gilbert Parke’s edition of his letters (1798) covers 
only four years of his long life, though they were by far the most significant 
in his career, and it has long been out of print, as has the slighter work by 
Grimoard (1808). Many of Bolingbroke’s more important letters, moreover, 
are scattered through the correspondence of his outstanding political and 
intellectual contemporaries in Britain and France over a period of half a 
century. ; 

The present work satisfies neither of these needs, though the author 
modestly makes no claim that it does. The latter part of the volume con- 
tains a clear restatement of the more important points of Bolingbroke’s 
political philosophy as set forth in his later writings, such as A Dissertation 
upon Political Parties and the Patriot King. In places, too, this work does 
skillfully summarize information upon certain obscure points in Boling- 
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broke’s career. The author feels that the secretary of state never made any 
definite move looking toward the restoration of the Stuarts but that he 
sought rather to strengthen his party so that it might continue in power 
whoever might succeed Queen Anne. Nowhere, perhaps, can be found a 
fairer and more sympathetic account of Bolingbroke’s years of exile, when 
he was never quite in and never quite out of English politics. 

The book, unfortunately, lacks balance, for Bolingbroke’s years of exile 
receive more than twice the attention of his years as Queen Anne’s minister. 
The text contains long quotations from letters and essays written originally 
in English but here carefully translated into French. Where the quotations 
occasionally are given in English, translations are found in the footnotes. In 
many places, indeed, the text consists largely of long translations from 
Parke’s Correspondence of Bolingbroke, Swift’s Journal to Stella, the March- 
mont Papers, and various volumes of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Reports, all of which are accessible in the better libraries. The reviewer 
suggests that a French paraphrase in the text of the English materials would 
have been much better, supported in important instances by the original 
quotations in the footnotes. 

The translations are painstakingly done, though many of the bon mots of ` 
Swift, Defoe, and Bolingbroke defy translation, The scholarship for the 
most part is admirable. The bibliography is both comprehensive and im- 
pressive, and the footnotes carry abundant evidence of extensive reading in 
the sources and secondary works. The author has, however, missed some 
unpublished manuscripts of Bolingbroke in the Bodleian Library and several 
books and monographs, such as W. T. Laprade’s Public Opinion and 
Politics in Eighteenth Century England and G. B. Hertz’s British Im- 
perialism in the Eighteenth Century. Errors are few and unimportant, but 
the value of the work would have been greatly enhanced by a comprehensive 
index. ; 

Indiana University. WirLiam THoMas MORGAN. 


Competition for Empire, 1740-1763. By Warrer L. Dorn, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. Langer.] 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1940. Pp. xii, 426. $3.75.) l 
Prorrssor Dorn had the hard task of writing a work that would differ 

from the usual factual account of the period, that would treat Europe as a 

unit, and that would run to not much more than four hundred pages. These 

requirements imposed upon him a difficult problem of selection and organiza- 

"tion, which he solved in a rather unique fashion. 

The author begins his volume with an analysis of “The Competitive 
State System”. He finds the distinguishing characteristics of this system to 
be the coexistence of large, independent states, which disregarded the rights 
of small states, which were controlled by and existed for the benefit of a 
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nobility with military traditions, and which were stimulated to grow in size 
and strength by professional armies. Three of the remaining seven chapters 
describe institutions or conditions of the period, and four narrate move- 
ments of these years. The three descriptive chapters explain the admin- 
istrative systems of France, Spain, the Habsburg monarchy, Prussia, Russia, 
and what the author somewhat inaccurately calls England, the military 
systems of France, Russia, and Great Britain, the navies of France and | 
Great Britain, and the commercial empires of the same two powers. The 
narrative chapters tell the story of the Anglo-Spanish War, the War of the 
Austrian Succession, the intellectual movements of the period, the “Diplo- 
matic Revolution”, and the Seven Years’ War. The section of a chapter on 
eighteenth century armies is devoted almost exclusively to a description of 
the methods employed in recruiting the officers and the rank and file of the 
three armies and the military tactics which these methods necessitated. The 
section on the navies of France and Great Britain contains much that will 
be new and informing to many readers. The chapter on the Age of En- 
lightenment shows not only an intimate acquaintance with the more com- 
` mon facts about the intellectual movements of the period but a masterly 
grasp of the fields of literature, philosophy, economics, political science, and 
religion. The description of the “Diplomatic Revolution” is certainly the 
best account of that complicated story in any language. The two chapters 
on the wars of the period, however, make no attempt to give the reader a pen 
picture of the military strategy but require him to bring to the narrative a 
considerable knowledge of the subject. 
The work thus omits much that might be said about the period and has 
a number of limitations. The author, at times, seems to assume an almost 
patronizing air toward both his readers and his sources. He has also absorbed 
the historical literature in the German language so thoroughly that he has 
almost a Teutonic rather than an American point of view. He admires 
Prussia very much and is inclined to set up Prussian institutions as a 
standard by which to judge those of other states. He has, likewise, made 
no attempt to give the domestic history of the various European states. 
He does not even mention, for example, the Balkan peninsula or its peoples. 
He has depended, too, apparently, almost entirely on sources of information 
in the English, French, and German languages. He refers to Dutch sources 
about three times and to a few Spanish sources, one of the most important 
of the latter being marred by a typographical mistake, but he writes the 
story of the Anglo-Spanish War without any assistance from the Spaniards. 
He has not used the rather extensive literature in Italian on the period. ` 
He seems to have used only Russian works which have been translated into 
the languages of Western Europe. The bibliography is excellent, but the re- 
viewer would have included the fine article on bibliography in the new 
Italian encyclopedia, the work of Sanchez, and the standard histories of 
Blok and Brugman. 


* . 
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Professor Dorn’s book, however, is a great credit to American scholar- 
ship. It shows wide reading on the part of the author through many years, 
much study in archival materials, and an unusual grasp of the meaning 
of facts. 

University of Wisconsin. C. P. Hiesy. 


The Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth. By Sir Joun 
A. R. Marrrotr, Honorary Fellow (Formerly Fellow and Lecturer in 
Modern History) of Worcester College, Oxford, (London: Nicholson 
and Watson. 1939. Pp. xv, 388. 125. 6d.) 

Tuts addition to the long list of Sir John Marriott’s writings is the ful- 
fillment of a “hope cherished for more than half a century”, following an 
interest first aroused by reading Sir John Seeley’s Expansion of England. 
That it is not the “fruit of recent or casual attachment” is further empha- 
sized by an appendix listing the titles of review articles on imperial topics 
contributed by the author to magazines since 1900, an appendix that, other- 
wise, seems of little value. 

Despite these claims, the reviewer lays aside the volume with the feeling 
that it is a hasty and biased compilation of selected “facts” in British imperial 
history. Actual errors in dates and events are few, but facts are constantly 
selected to justify a concept of imperialism that would have been more 
widely acceptable in 1897. 

Let India serve as a sample, since it naturally occupies a large place in 
the volume. Clive’s victory at Plassey is regarded as the just punishment of 
a “perjured Nawab”; the enormous rewards that followed naturally came 
out of “gratitude”. Hastings is lauded for his “redemption of a continent”. 


British imperialism in India during the early nineteenth century is largely _ 


ignored; there is no reference to the East India Company’s connection with 
China nor any mention of the Opium War or of the work of Dalhousie. The 
Mutiny is.dismissed in a sentence. Indian unrest in the present century arose, 
it seems, despite a British rule that was “wholly benevolent” (p. 321). 
Trouble during the World War is laid to “propaganda literature circulated 
by Indian revolutionary societies in the United States”. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
showed “courage and resource” in suppressing risings in the Punjab, and 
Marriott goes on to characterize the Amritsar “incident” as no “rose-water 
surgery”, which may have cost “hundreds” of lives but saved “thousands”. 
Nor is the author a friend of the well-meant Montagu-Chelmsford reforms: 
the reviewer was greatly surprised to learn that they were merely “efforts 
to disturb the contentment of the Indian peasantry” (p. 329). 

South Africa is handled in the same way. Griqualand West (the diamond 
country) was “accepted”. Kruger has all the blame for the Boer War, and 
Joseph Chamberlain is lauded to the skies for his “splendid vision” and for 
the “two stalwart sons who have sprung from his loins” and continued his 
work. Needless to say, there is no recognition of the decline of imperialism 
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between 1902 and 1914. A curious and significant usage in this part of the 


volume is the avoidance of “Liberal” as the name for the party of Gladstone 
and Asquith: it is uniformly called “Radical”! Marriott’s dislike for the 
Liberals comes out, too, in the handling of the Imperial Conference of 1911, 
where Asquith has all the blame for the failure to accept an imperial con- 
stitution at that time. 

Current imperial problems are not given much attenzion despite a final 
chapter on “Retrospect and Prospect”. The great economic questions of 
central Africa are not faced. The.matter of the Haves and the Have Nots is 
completely ignored. The evolution of southern Irelanc since the war is 
avoided—on the grourd that its position is “so ambiguous that it would 
serve no useful purpos2 to attempt to define it”. Though the author is in 
doubt as to whether the Irish Free State is a Dominion, he is sure that the 
administration of Nor-hern Ireland is “indistinguishatle from that of a 
Dominion”. 

Sir John Marriott kas written an irritating volume which avoids rather 
than faces issues of grect concern, issues which are being considered courage- 
ously and constructively by such writers as Arnold Toynbee, W. K. Han- 
cock, Lord Hailey, Sir Frederick Lugard, and their co-workers in the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, to mention only a few of his own com- 
patriots. 

Oberlin College. Howarp Rosinson. 
The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Edited by W. S. 

Lewis. Volumes IIL-VIII, edited by W. S. Lewis and Warren HUNTING 

SmitH, Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame du Deffand, Wiart, 

and Mademoiselle Sanadon. (New Haven: Yale Un:versity Press. 1939. 

Pp. Ixxxvili, 407; 497; 439; 502; 461; ix, 561. $45.00.) 

Again, as in the case of the Cole letters (Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 851), 
Mr. Lewis arouses admiration for the artistic and schclarly workmanship 
displayed in the Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. This time 
Mr. Warren Hunting Smith shares the editorial honors. 

Walpole met Madame du Deffand on his visit te Paris in 1765. A 
correspondence, begun on his return to London and interrupted only by 
later visits, continued during a friendship of more than fourteen years, that 
is, until the death of Madame du Deffand in 1780. The destruction of most 
of Walpole’s letters to Madame du Deffand has necessarily marred the 
general plan of presenting as a unit Walpole’s correspondence with each. 
of his ‘friends. Nevertheless, by printing all available letters and scraps of 
letters and indicating the dates of those missing, so far as dates are known, 
the editors have preserved the impression of unity and continuity. They 
have succeeded in giving us several letters and parts of letters previously 
unprinted and, in addition to the main body of correspondence, important 
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items such as the hitherto unpublished Paris Journals of Walpole, a journal 
kept by Madame du Deffand during the last months of her life, poems, 
literary “portraits” of Madame du Deffand, of Walpole, and of other mem- 
bers of their circle of friends, as well as a few additional letters exchanged 
by Madame du Deffand with other correspondents. All this material illu- 
minates the correspondence in a way that mere notes could not do. The 
illustrations, furthermore, are well chosen and add greatly to the charm of 
the volumes. In spite of the loss of Walpole’s own letters, therefore, the col- 
lection gives a remarkably realistic impression of the two correspondents and 
their common interests. 

The correspondence presents many delightful contrasts: between Madame 
du Deffand and Walpole, French and English character, and French and 
English custom. The subjects of chief concern to Madame du Deffand were 
first herself and then Walpole, and it is not strange that these subjects be- 
come of primary interest to the reader. In addition to making us acquainted 
with the two chief characters, the letters of Madame du Deffand introduce 
us to the intellectual life of Paris at the end of the old regime, then, as for 
generations before and since, the cultural center of Europe. Nearly seventy 
when the correspondence began, and blind for many years, Madame du 
Deffand still gathered about her armchair the notable men and women of 
the world: members of the French court (of which she was a pensioner), 
foreign diplomats, travelers, the most renowned wits, and the most learned 
philosophers of the age, charmed by her humor and flattered by her hos- 
pitality. At eighty Madame du Deffand was said to be as “lively as eighteen” 
(IV, 337, n. 3). Professing boredom she, nevertheless, evinced interest in 
everything and everybody. Her observations were more penetrating than 
those of most people who enjoy all their senses. She wrote to amuse herself 
as well as to entertain and inform her friend at Strawberry Hill, and in 
spite of many repetitions as to her own state of health and mind she has 
succeeded in amusing and informing a twentieth century reader. To a sur- 
prising degree this correspondence, so slight as regards the extant remainder 
of Walpole’s share, adds to our understanding of what Paris meant to all 
those for whom Paris was an intellectual mecca and whose thinking re- 
flected the thoughts of Paris. The classification of Walpole’s correspondence, 
so wisely adopted by the editors, has made the study of the Parisian in- 
fluence on Walpole and his English contemporaries, as revealed in this 
source, comparatively simple. 

In addition to a well-chosen plan and an admirably complete and ac- 
curate text, these volumes illustrate other desirable features of a work for 
scholars. The index, itself a colossal work of three hundred and forty-two 
pages, is of that encyclopaedic variety which is the admiration of the profes- 
sional indexer and the despair of the amateur. By reference to the index he 
who likes his food in capsules may obtain the facts in these letters without 
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“bothering to read the actual correspondence. The footnotes are, on the 
whole, as complete as patience and scholarship could make them. Indeed, 
for the reader who starts at the beginning and proceeds letter by letter to 
the end of the last volume, the repetitive character of the annotations may 
prove annoying. He should remind himself, in that case, that the searcher 
after isolated facts will rejoice in the thoroughness of the notes as well as the 
completeness of the index. t 

Unfortunately, a few evidences suggest that these volumes may have 
gone to the press in undue haste. There is, for instance, some possible con- 
fusion due to.lack of uniformity in identifying individuals in the notes. 
Several explanations of the identity of Horatio Walpole, uncle of the corre- 
spondent, vary so greatly that one might easily be led into thinking that 
the notes concerned different individuals of the same name (II, 114, 119, 
133, 136), Again, the reader may wonder at the inclusioa of references for 
familiar quotations from the Bible (I, 332) and the omission of identifica- 
tion for such a name as that of Madame de la Fayette (II, 144), who, as it 
appears from the index, was not the marquise. Another evidence of possible 
haste is the peculiar system of numbering footnotes, which uses letters as 
well as numerals. The most facile explanation of this peculiarity is that 
the lettered footnotes were inserted after the manuscript had gone to press. 
These shortcomings are indeed minor in comparison with the remarkable 
accuracy and excellence of these volumes, but they are ncticeable in a work 
that falls so little short of perfection. As an illustration of this prevailing 
characteristic one should not fail to note the high literary quality of the 
introductory essays. 

Wilson College. Dora Maz Cark. 


The Wellsprings of Liberty (Aux sources de la liberté). By Evovarp Her- 
rior, Former Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs of France. 
Translation by Richard Duffy. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 

e pany. 1939. Pp. viii, 279. $2.50.) 

Tue tradition of the scholarly statesman is an ancient and honorable one 
which Mr. Herriot has long since made his own, with nctable contributions 
to the history of French letters and even of German music. In the present 
work he attempts something a little different, namely, the popularization of 
history. His theme is the meaning of the French Revolution to the demo- 
cracies of Europe and America, and his occasion is the roth anniversary 
of the great event. The result of his endeavor, I regret tc say, is disappoint- 
ing. Though he does not pretend to add anything new to the subject, Mr. 
Herriot has obviously read enough to make his treatment valuable, but he 
has miscalculated his audience. At one moment he writes as if for children, 
and at another he makes allusions which the well-educated might easily be 
forgiven for not catching. The translator, it is true, has ccmpiled a summary 
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of the Revolution and printed it as an appendix, but it comes too late, is too” 
dry, and does not repair the uneven impression made by the text. 

Each of the two “authors” of this work is moreover guilty of one other 
grave fault. Mr. Herriot, with an eye on the present international situation, 
limits his view of the “sources” of liberty to eighteenth century England and 
America, This makes him scratch around for much too slight instances of 
“influence”. The fact that Camille Desmoulins went to prison with a copy 
of Young’s Night Thoughts in his pocket does not support the claim of 
unusual love of liberty common to England and France. Again, though Mr. 
Herriot admits that many of the achievements of the Revolution were fore- 
cast by important beginnings under the old regime, he fails to mention 
Guibert in connection with the citizen army, and he never really proves 
that the important scientific and mathematical work done in France in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century was stimulated instead of hindered by 
civil and foreign war. Indeed, many of his examples suggest interruption 
and interference rather than the reverse. A franker balancing of pros and 
cons would not lessen the value of the Revolution and would lessen the often 
justified irritation of its opponents. l 

As for the translator, he has erred too often and too badly to plead acci- 
dent. The entire book reads like foreigners’ English, alternately pompous and 
silly, and in addition the text is studded with blunders ranging all the way 
from nonsense to grave misapprehension. Here is a sample of the nonsense: 
“it [the division of labor] would conduce to the formation of a proletariat 
unknown, or at least subject to the regime of the artisanat” (p. 174). The 
misapprehensions occur on every other page. How often will reviewers have 
to repeat that identical roots in English and French mean different things? 
Respecter does not mean respect, revivre does not mean revive, étonnant 
does not mean astonishing, and the meaning of the context should give the 
fact away: how can Mr. Herriot be supposed to have written that he revived 
the Estates-General in May of last year? There is a book, aptly called Les 
faux amis, which lists these misleading word kinships and which no trans- e 
lator should be without. But Mr. Duffy does not even seem to possess a com- 
mon Cassell dictionary since he repeatedly writes the incomprehensible azote 
for nitrogen, vaccinia (which is a disease and not a cure) for vaccination, 
and Aydroclorique acid for the -ic form which even a grammar school child 
would hit upon by himself. Needless to add, the book is without an index. 

Columbia University. Jacgues Barzun. 
Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars, By Arruur Hope-Jonss, Fellow: of 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. [Cambridge Studies in Economic History, 

General Editor, J. H. Clapham.] (Cambridge: University Press; New 

York; Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. x, 145. $2.25.) 

Tuis little book is the first product of an important discovery of docu- 
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“ments. The first British income tax (1799) was atolished when peace came 
in 1802. The second income tax (1803) was repealed in 1816. The tax- 
payers not merely insisted on the abolition of this “odious”, “scandalous”, 
“hated”, and “inquisitorial” impost but decreed that the records be destroyed 
—by being converted into pulp at a paper factory in 1802 and by being 
burned in the Old Palace Yard at Westminster in 1816. This destruction of 
original returns apparently took place; but, following a precedent well estab- 
lished before 1799, duplizates of all returns from each parish and each county 
had been deposited with the king’s remembrancer in the court of exchequer, 
and these papers escaped attention. They have now been found, carefully 
preserved in sacks and bundles, in the Public Record Office. 

In them “there is available an invaluable commentary on the economic 
life of England during the war years”; they are “a new mine of material 
for general economic and local history”. But the extraction and refining of 
all this mountain of ore would keep Mr. Hope-Jones and a score of as- 
sistants busy for a decade. It was therefore decided to announce the dis- 
covery in a brief study, to show by examination of nine sample areas the 
kind of information available, and thus induce other scholars to come and 
dig. But Mr. Hope-Jones’s essay is more than a progress report, for at some 
points he has done a finished job. He has told the story of the tax; he has 
shown that it was “an honest and courageous attempt to finance extraor- 
dinary expenditure, and to a surprising extent it was successful”; and he 
has found that this success was due to the skillful organization of an 
efficient administrative machinery built and handled by very competent 
civil servants. The economic historian will want to know much more than 
this book tells him; but the student of political and administrative history 
will find here a complete and new chapter in the history of British adminis- 
tration. “Tt is in the War Income Tax that many of the features of modern 
administration and executive practice were first anticipated and to a great 
extent developed. . . . For the first time in England the servant of the 

Crown, not in the person of the county magistrate, but as the paid official 
of a centralized administrative department, was coming into the everyday 
life and activity of a majority of the people.” 

The University of Minnesota. Hersert HEATON. 


Nationalism and the Cultural Crisis in Prussia, 1806-1815, By EUGENE 
Newton Anperson, Professor of European History, The American Uni- 
versity. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. Pp. ix, 303. $2.50.) 
Ir is a pleasure to begin this review with a word of hearty commenda- 

tion of the work of a younger American scholar who has gleaned success- 

fully in a field already well worked by European, chiefly German, scholars. 

The volume is a group of seven semibiographical personality studies of 

various German, more especially Prussian, thinkers, writers, rulers, and 


e 
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men of action, with special reference to the degree of their conversion under 
the impact of the ideological and political aggression of the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon from eighteenth century rationalism and cosmopolitanism 
to nationalism, either philosophic, historic, or romantic. In some cases the 
results of the studies are negative, and the order of the essays is on the 
descending scale of the response of the subjects to the era which saw “the 
birth and institutionalism of nationalism”. Here is the list: Fichte, the 
philosopher; Arndt, folklorist, historian, and pamphleteer; Kleist, poet and 
dramatist; Gneisenau, general and military reformer; Nathusius, business- 
man and forerunner of bourgeois capitalism; Marwitz, typical Prussian 
junker of any age from the Great Elector to William II; and Frederick 
William III, the Prussian king from 1797 to 1840, who knew so little of 
the forces transforming his world that he would not have understood the 
essays on the other six men. Though all of the studies are interesting and 
suggestive to any student of the period or of nationalism or of present-day 
Germany, they seem to one reader, at least, to fall into the above order in the 
matter of their substance and originality of interpretation. 

Although the volumé has been spoken of as a series of essays and the 
author calls it a by-product of his year on a fellowship awarded by the Social 
Science Research Council, neither characterization does full justice to the 
scholarly purpose of the book. There is nothing casual about the volume. 
It is the product of an inquiring mind seeking the origins of nationalism 
as one of the most pervading and dominant cultural and political movements 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. How did its first expositors make 
the transition from either a narrow provincialism or a vague cosmopolitanism 
to nationalism? What are their characteristics and the subjective factors in 
their transitions? How and why did they project their own states of mind 
and baffled ambitions and personal interests, whether intellectual or economic 
or class conscious, into a critique of the existing order and into plans for an 
ideal and institutionalized nationalism? What was their answer to the ques- 
tion that arises in every age of transition, that of the relation of the individ- 
ual to the society that was or that he hopes may be born? The questions thus 
posed carry the author in approach and method far into the psychology of 
release if not of psychoanalysis. One could almost supplement these ques- 
tions by asking why in such ages of weakness and national confusion the 
Germans seem so like the Jews, whom they persecute and envy. 

In a vigorous and thought-provoking opening essay the author defines 
and characterizes nationalism when reason, in an age of fear and uncer- 
tainty, gives way to an emotionalism that elevates nationalism into a mystic 
religion. He sets up a twofold classification of nationalists—character 
nationalists (Fichte) and situation nationalists (Gneisenau). The line is 
not and cannot be drawn hard and fast between them, as is exemplified 
by Kleist. The historian of nationalism throughout the last one hundred 
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“and fifty years would want to check this generalized classification, which 
fits the chosen individuals and the period 1806-15 in Prussia, against other 
periods and the exponents of nationalism in them. When one finds himself 
readily assenting to the whole discussion and to the list of the typical features 
of nationalism, he should ask whether he and the author would be in such 
perfect agreement if they were not living in the age of Hitler and Nazi 
Germany. 

The volume is meaty and worthy of the close reading it requires in 
certain parts. Historians and political theorists will profit from it. The author 
has read widely and in certain points has checked his material with unpub- 
lished manuscripts. He is, himself, probably now wondering how he made 
the slip of twice callirg Frederick William III the grandson of Frederick 
the Great. P 

The University of Minnesota. Guy Stanton Forp. 


Guglielmo Pepe. A cura di Ruacrro Moscati. Volume I, 1797-1837. (Rome: 

` Regio Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano. 1938. Pp. cvii, 

367. 301.) - : 

Lettere di Luciano Manara a Fanny Bonacina Spini (7 Aprile 1848—26 
Giugno 1849). Con Introduzione e Note di Francesco Ercoxe. (Ibid. 
1939. Pp. 299. 25 1.) 

Epistolario di Nino Bixio. A cura di Emma Morri. Volume I, 1847-1860. 
(Ibid. Pp. xx, 442. 45 1.) 

Turse volumes bring together in printed form a considerable number 
of letters and documents bearing on the lives of three heroes of the Italian 
Risorgimento. They are works of careful editing but ess2ntially in the spirit 
of patriotic hagiography, 

Moscati’s first volume on Guglielmo Pepe offers 356 letters and papers 
only a few of which have hitherto been published. These document the life 
of Pepe through the Neapolitan revolution of 1799, the regimes of King 
Joseph and King Joachim, the restoration, the revolution of 1820, and the 
subsequent exile. The editor has demonstrated extraordinary zeal in col- 
lecting these ‘materials, which were drawn from thirty-seven public and 
private archives and libraries in Italy and from five foreign institutions. 
The collection admirably fulfills the author’s purpose “to confirm, rectify, 
and control the account of his life which Pepe gives in his Memoirs”. The 
volume is furnished with an extensive introduction which includes an ex- 
haustive critical survey of the historical literature on Pepe and an account of 
his life until 1831. Perhaps the best part of this is the fine delineation of the . 
role which Pepe played in the Neapolitan revolution of 1820-21. 

Luciano Manara’s brief career represents the finest spirit of Lombard 
patriotic sacrifice in 1348 and 1849. Manara took a leading part in the Five 
Days of Milan, then served as a Lombard volunteer under Charles Albert 
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until his abdication. After the bitter disappointment of the dissolution of 
the Lombard Corps, which followed the battle of Novara, Manara made his 
way to Rome, where he was killed defending the Roman Republic against 
the French expedition under General Oudinot. To Fanny Bonacina Spini, 
wife of Count Giulio Spini; the ardent young Manara sent a great number 
of letters so that the collection constitutes almost a diary. After Manara’s 
tragic death the romantic and patriotic lady transcribed the letters in a 
manuscript volume, and it is from this transcription, later acquired by the 
Museo del Risorgimento of Milan, that the publication has been made. These 
letters shed some new light on the brief career of Manara, already rather 
well documented. Furthermore they constitute an excellent source of con- 
temporary opinion regarding the leaders of 1848 and 1849. Manara was 
devoted and loyal to Charles Albert, but he had only bitterness and con- 
tempt for Victor Emmanuel, who accepted the humiliating armistice with 
Radetzky. In the letter of April 1, 1849, Charles Albert is described as “a 
martyr to his own errors and a victim of the reactionaries and of his own 
son”. The future liberator of Italy was definitely not recognized as such 
when he ascended the throne of Piedmont. The collecting and editing of 
the letters of Nino Bixio, Garibaldi’s great lieutenant, was a task originally 
entrusted by the Societa nazionale per la storia del Risorgimento italiano to 
Ersilio Michel and Nino Oxilia. After considerable work on their part this 
first volume has been completed by Emilia Morelli. Of the 247 letters 
printed, some 131 are published for the first time. The volume thus con- 
stitutes a comparatively complete record of Bixio’s life in its first two phases, 
. as a Mazzinian and as a Garibaldian. 

University of California. Howarp McGaw Smytu. 


Walter Bagehot. By Wiiutam Irvine. (New York: Longmans, Green and ' 

Company. 1939. Pp. 303. $4.50.) 

Warrer Bagehot is one of the few remembered Victorians to whom no 
literary monument has been erected in the form of a multivolume biography. 
The short life, however, which the late Mrs. Russell Barrington prepared 
for her careful collection of Bagehot’s works contains everything necessary 
to the understanding of his comparatively brief and uneventful career. 
Professor Irvine has not attempted a biographical monument where none 
was needed but has produced a keen criticism of Bagehot’s numerous and 
varied writings. A student of Irving Babbitt, he exposes Bagehot’s critical 
theories and literary methods to a dispassionate humanistic analysis which 
is worthy of his master in its quiet logic and apt form. The historian will 
regret that the author’s literary interests have led him to devote the major 
portion of the volume to the literary essays rather than the more important 
political works. Yet the former help to explain the latter, for the numerous 
writings of Bagehot were diffused only in subject matter and were singularly 
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* coherent in their point of view. Unlike most of his contemporaries, he never 
confused moral with material progress or supposed that art or social rela- 
tions were subject to universal law. His critical gifts were illuminated by 
an aloof intelligence rather than by poetic insight or robust humanity. As 
a result, his literary essays suffered, but the political and economic works 
gained in importance. 

Bagehot believed in the opacity of the average man. Political and busi- . 
ness affairs were dull and hence best managed by industrious and unimagina- 
tive men. Moral unity and law were properly justified by tradition and 
custom rather than by theories unintelligible to the ordinary citizen. Bagehot 
himself could penetrate the facade of usage. In the English Constitution he 
revealed in a clear, informal, and whimsically vivid style the significant 
forces behind the outward forms of government as they existed before the 
extension of the suffrage in 1867. Professor Irvine’s critique stops at this 
point and leaves the postscript to the student of politics. Ironically, it was 
the fate of Walter Bagehot to be read and even understood by average men, 
who for two generations saw the workings of the English constitution 
through Bagehot’s mid-Victorian glass and failed to perceive the significance 
of the new party machines and the permanent bureaucracy. 

Mills College. F. H. Herrick. 


Die auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871. Band II}, Januar bis Dezember, 
1860. Bearbeitet von Dr. Curisrian Friese. Band VI, April, 1865, bis 
März, 1866. Bearbeitet von Dr. Rupotr Issexen, [Diplomatische 
Aktenstücke, herausgegeben vom Reichsinstitut für Geschichte des 
neuen Deutschlands, unter Leitung von Arnold Oskar Meyer.] (Olden- 
burg i. O.: Gerhard Stalling. 1938; 1939. Pp. xlviii, 741; 808. 42 M. 
and 43 M.) 

THEsE two volumes are the first of the series to appear under the auspices 
of the Reichsinstitut für Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands and under the 
direction of Professor Arnold Oskar Meyer. The editors of the individual 
volumes are completing the task which they began for the Historische 
Reichskommission, under changed leadership and with modified editorial , 
principles but with the same high standards of scholarship. The new prin- 
ciples, announced by Professor Meyer in the Historische Zeitschrift (CLIU, 
325) and referred to in reviews of earlier volumes of this series (Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLII, 126, and XLII, 128) are explained in detail in the director’s 
foreword to the first of the volumes here reviewed. The most important is 
that documents correctly published in generally accessible source collections 
shall not be reprinted. Instead, there is given an indication of their character, 
date of dispatch and receipt, a brief statement of the subjects covered, and 
a reference to the place or places of publication. 

The effect of this policy on the two volumes before us has not been even. 
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In books of approximately the same length and covering the same number ° 
of months, Dr. Friese has included 290 main numbered items, Dr. Ibbeken, 
678. On the other hand it should be noted that the former has used in foot- 
notes over a thousand additional documents, the latter less than half as many. 

Dr. Friese’s volume covers the year 1860. The outstanding problems are 
the nonexecution of the Treaty of Zurich, the union of the central Italian 
states with Piedmont in exchange for the cession of Savoy and Nice to 
France, the expedition of Garibaldi to Sicily, and the invasion of the Papal 
States and Naples from the north. In general, the policy of Prussia was to 
stress principles: in the case of the Treaty of Zurich and the central Italian 
states, the sanctity of treaties and the legitimacy of the rights of the dis- 
possessed princes; in that of Savoy and Nice, respect for the treaty system of 
1815 was strengthened by the fear that if the doctrine of “natural limits” 
were admitted, it would be used later to justify a demand by France for the 
Rhine frontier. Suspicion of Napoleon III was strong, but it was not possible 
for the other powers to agree on a policy against him. Prussia and Austria 
exchanged long and interesting memoranda on the defense of the German 
Confederation in an eventual war with France, but the exchanges brought 
out their differences rather than an approach to understanding. The reports 
of the Prussian minister at Turin include some conversations with Cavour 
and help to fill out the picture of that statesman, whose sense of reality and 
boldness in action were in marked contrast to the uncertainty and timidity 
of the Prussian government. Cavour’s smiling suggestion that after he 
finished with Italy, he would be glad to offer his services to Prussia and 
use his best efforts to unify Germany, was not relished in Berlin (p. 457, 
n. 1). The documents on the period before September, 1862, are especially 
valuable for the light they throw on the policies of Prussia and on the 
Prussian statesmen of that period as a measure for the policies and stature 
of Bismarck. 

Dr. Ibbeken’s volume runs from April, 1865, through March, 1866, in- 
cluding as major topics the increasing tension between Austria and Prussia 
over the administration of Schleswig-Holstein, the compromise at Gastein, 
Biarritz, the earlier stages of the Prussian-Italian alliance, and the transfer 
of the Austro-Prussian conflict from the narrower question of Schleswig- 
Holstein to the wider one of the reorganization and domination of Ger- 
many. The details of the period are fairly well known from many source 
publications and monographs. Many of the documents printed here for the 
first time have been used before. Many others, especially those from the 
Russian archives, are new and enlightening. Especially valuable are notes 
on the changes during the drafting of many of Bismarck’s papers. As the 
editor justly remarks, the key to the question whether we are dealing with 
a tactical maneuver or the real kernel of Bismarck’s policy is to be found 
less in the finished document than in the nuances of the preliminary drafts. 

The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 
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` Germany and the Great Powers, 1866-1914: A Study in Public Opinion and 

Foreign Policy. By E. Marcom CarrorL, Professor of History at Duke 

University. [Prentice-Hall History Series, Carl Wittke, Editor.] (New 

York: Prentice-Hall. 1938. Pp. xv, 852. $5.00). 

Tus. volume is not devoted to an account of the origin or even an ex- 
planation of the different events of European diplomatic history in the period 
under consideration. Thus the actual conclusion of the Austro-German 
alliance is dealt with in a paragraph, Italy’s accession to the alliance in a few 
lines, the Zabern affair is mentioned but not explained, and the origin of the 
Second Balkan War is somewhat inaccurately dealt with in one sentence, to 
single out only a few examples. In a volume for specialists it is of course 
permissible to assume a rather detailed knowledge of events on the part 
of the reader, and yet, had somewhat more attention been given to the events 
themselves, the thousands of comments from the German press which are 
listed would no doubt present a clearer picture. One could wish that the 
author had inserted more such admirable summaries as those on pages 337-46 
dealing with Bismarck and Caprivi, pages 475-84 on the period 1895-1903, 
and pages 813-18 on July, 1914, which are practically the only conclusions 
in the whole eight hundred pages. 

Professor Carroll has brought together a vast mass of information for 
which every researcher in the period will be grateful. He’ makes no pretense 
of having consulted to any extent “learned periodicals”, but what. he has 
omitted here he has more than made up for by quoting from monographs, 
memoirs, documents, and German newspapers, The English and French 
presses have also been consulted but to a much less degree. As to Germany, 
-one must agree with the author that his “researches show, beyond any doubt, 
that the official control of the press and of public opinion, although greater 
than in France and England, was far less complete and that there was 
more real independence of opinion than is generally believed”. But that 
is far from saying that this opinion was ever a controlling force in Ger- 
man foreign policy. More critical of Bismarck than many historians, 
Professor Carroll brings out Bismarck’s technique of having the press 
provide a scare to help carry an election or an army bill. Caprivi, who 
is represented as pursuing a policy of general conciliation, appears in an 
unusually favorable light. It is to be regretted that Professor Carroll did 
not include a list of newspapers quoted with their prevailing opinions— 
rightist, leftist, industrialist, liberal, government organ, etc. As it is, this 
information is in part tucked away in the first chapter where it is not very 
serviceable to the person who wishes to consult but not to read the volume. 
There is a good index but no bibliography. 

Bowdoin College. E. C. Hetmreicn. 
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La triplice alleanza: Storia diplomatica, 1877-1912. By Luict SaLVATORELLI. 

(Milan: Istituto per gli studi di politica internazionale. 1939. Pp. 478. 

30 1.) 

IraLy’s participation in the Triple Alliance was due to her desire to 
escape isolation. Properly described as the greatest of the minor powers or 
the smallest of the great powers, her stake in the preservation of the balance 
of power caused her to react with unusual sensitivity to the fluctuations of 
this balance. As a result, her diplomacy, the consideration of which has 
received comparatively little attention in most discussions of the diplomatic 
history of Europe between 1870 and 1914, makes an ideal object for the 
study of the anatomy of alliances. 

The present treatment is strictly confined to diplomacy, the maze of 
which is conscientiously unraveled to its innermost details from the con- 
clusion of the initial treaty to the fifth and last renewal in 1912. The in- 
fluence of the French seizure of Tunis is soundly analyzed and assigned its 
proper importance, as well as the role played by Bismarck, who must per- 
force be given the center of the stage in any study of the diplomacy of this 
period; but Salvatorelli refuses to be awed by the successes of Bismarckian 
policy, which he charges with “radical ambiguity” (p. 87). 

With the passing of time and the consolidation of the state, Italy turned 
her eyes increasingly beyond her confines and gradually sought to increase 
her price for the continuance of the alliance. Toward France the alliance 
was essentially defensive in Italian eyes, and once Crispi had fallen and the 
foundations had been laid for the composition of the Franco-British dif- 
ferences, it began to appear more advantageous for Italy to come to terms 
with the dominant Mediterranean powers. A rapprochement with France 
could be reconciled with the alliance only in the event of a corresponding 
rapprochement between that country and Germany. Otherwise it was bound 
to void the alliance of its essential content; it is certainly a euphemism to 
speak of the new situation as “dynamic equilibrium” (p. 263), and instances 
abound of the uncomfortable squirmings of Italian statesmen endeavoring 
to reconcile the two tendencies. It would be a mistake, however, and one 
which Salvatorelli properly avoids, to judge the evolution of the alliance with 
the wisdom of hindsight. 

The book is consistently dispassionate and thorough. Its very thorough- 
ness makes one wish that the author had broadened his picture by showing 
the relation of diplomacy to other currents. Not enough is made perhaps of 
Crispi’s colonial adventures, the long tariff war with France during the 
nineties, and the influence of financial, economic, and political developments 
within Italy. Nor are the Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans and the 
influence of the German Drang nach Südosten sufficiently emphasized. On 
the other hand, Italian opposition to too great a success of South Slav 
nationalism, a forerunner of the clash of rọrọ, is properly brought out. 
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Inevitably, Salvatorelli’s treatment suffers from the unavailability of the 
Italian documents. But save on relatively minor points, it is improbable that 
they would provide grounds for material revisions, and this study is not 
likely to be superseded for some considerable time to come. 

New York City. René ALBRECHT-Carrié. 


Vorkriegstmperialismus: Die soziologischen Grundlagen der Aussenpolitik 
europaischer Grossmechte bis 1914. Von Woircanc HatucarTEn. (Paris: 
Editions Météore, Etudes sociologiques. 1935. Pp. 364. 30 fr.) 

Tuts volume is an abstract of a much larger unpublished work by the 
author, which runs to no less than 1731 typewritten pages and of which 
copies have been accuired by the libraries of Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
Stanford, University of California, and, in microfilm, by the New York 
Public Library. The reviewer has read the original manuscript from begin- 
ning to end with much interest and profit, and in what few remarks he can 
make within space limits he refers to the longer version on which, no doubt, 
the author would wish to be judged. 

Hallgarten’s work is dedicated to Eckart Kehr, whose Schlacheflottenbau 
und Parteipolitik, 1894-1901 (Berlin, 1930) was unquestionably an event in 
modern historiography and whose premature death may be described with- 
out exaggeration as a major loss to the historical profession. Those ac- 
quainted with Kehr’s monograph will recall that it far transcends the sub- 
ject matter indicated by the title and really constitutes an analysis of German 
society at the close of the last century, with reference to the repercussions 
of sociological factors upon political alignments and activities. What Hall- 
garten has undertaken to do is to apply the same approach and method 
to the whole problem of German foreign policy from 1890 to 1914, devoting 
the first third of his study to an economic interpretation of modern English, 
French, and German history and taking some account of the social structure 
and social forces of the great powers of Europe with which Germany came 
into contact and competition. Throughout, the writer reveals an intimate 
acquaintance with diplomatic history of the more orthodox type and indeed 
an extraordinary erudition derived from wide study of German newspapers 
and some research in the archives of the German ministry of marine (the 
colonial office archives were closed to him, as to other scholars). He is en- 
titled to unstinting praise for having brought together an immense amount 
of valuable information (much of it obscure and difficult of access) and 
for having synthesized it in convincing fashion. The work is perhaps un- 
necessarily long-winded, the footnotes too numerous and distracting, and 
the style less stimulating than that of Kehr, but these are minor considera- 
tions and should not obscure the fact that Hallgarten’s work is a contribu- 
tion to recent German history of absolutely first-rate importance which no 


student of either domestic or international history can afford to ignore. 
e 
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No doubt the sociological approach has, in recent years, done much to 
enrich our understanding, and anyone who reads Hallgarten’s book must 
come away with a profound feeling of uneasiness about the structure and 
working of modern industrial society, in which great interests—financial, 
commercial, industrial, agrarian—wrestle with each other not only for gain 
but for control of the whole state apparatus. Under the circumstances the 
instability of German policy and the general confusion of aims become 
more comprehensible if less edifying. On the other hand, even the sympa- 
thetic critic may find it hard to escape the feeling of one-sidedness in this 
approach. Again and again Hallgarten explains that he does not under- 
estimate other historical factors but that in this study he is interested merely 
in setting forth the sociological aspects. Naturally he has a right to do what 
he chooses. Yet one wonders whether even the purely sociological factor 
does not raise implications which the author either ignores or glosses over. 
The impression conveyed by the book is that men are actuated almost exclu- 
sively by motives of gain. Great bankers and industrialists not only reach 
over national frontiers in far-flung connections but use their political posi- 
tion or influence to exploit their own government for the most sordid 
purposes. But surely there must have been something more in the German 
naval program than the desire of powerful interests to secure shipbuilding 
orders, and the same might be said of other fundamental policies. Hall- 
garten has a good word to say for the Pan-German ideology, and his sym- 
pathies are clearly with the socialist critics of the existing regime. But, 
relatively speaking, he makes little reference to any but economic motives 
and leaves one with the feeling that any social system as immoral and cor- 
rupt as the one he pictures deserves destruction. However, this may be a 
personal reaction, and I would not want it to suggest that Hallgarten’s 
work is anything less than an original and scholarly contribution of the 
highest value. 

Harvard University. WituiaM L. LANGER. 


Briand: Sa vie, son œuvre, avec son journal et de nombreux documents 
inédits. Par Grorcrs Suarez. Volume I, Le révolté circonspect, 1862- 
1904; Volume II, Le faiseur de calme, 1904-1914. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 
1938. Pp. xi, 468; iii, 515. 40 fr. each.) 

IF we omit Jaurès, three men dominate the political scene in France dur- 
ing the first three decades of the present century—Clemenceau, Poincaré, and 
Briand. And yet until the publication of the present volumes by Suarez no 
adequate, full-length biography of any of them had appeared. 

Suarez’s biography is the serious work of a journalist who had known 
Briand and observed at first hand the later phases of his career. It is based 
on the papers of Briand himself, and this will differentiate it from earlier 
and much slighter lives. The diaries, correspondence, and confidential docu- 
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ments concerning his ministries were piously preserved by his nephew and 
have been systematically used by the author, he tells us. Copious quotation 
from them makes the book a historical source of first-rate importance for 
investigators in the field. That this newly won material has been extensively. 
supplemented by researches in the existing printed sources is obvious both 
from text and bibliography. The result is a wide view of the man and the 
problems he faced; this biography falls definitely into the “life and times” 
category. 

Briand has been chided by historians, as he was attacked by contem- 
poraries, for the inconsistency of his career. To Suarez, however, Briand’s 
life is one of fundamental consistency, and the key to its understanding is 
to be found in the temper of his intellect. He was a realist, a man profoundly 
tolerant, one who recognized that solutions of great social problems to be 
lasting must have their roots in compromise. Within the terms of this thesis 
the author attempts to harmonize Briand, proponent of the general strike, 
socialist, peacemaker with the church, strikebreaking premier, pacifier of . 
Franco-German antagonism, and architect of the three-year-service law. 

This “révolté circonspect” defended the general strike for years, but it 
was because he believed that the general strike would create a new social 
order without that violent revolution of the Marxists which was, says Suarez, 
so repugnant to him. At the turn of the century he preached unity among 
the socialist factions and urged compromise of more extreme and doctrinaire 
positions. He supported Millerand and defended the usefulness of socialist 
co-operation in bourgeois cabinets. As reporter for the chamber’s committee, 
Briand brought in the r905 bill which separated church and state. With 
the spectacular challenge of the kaiser from Tangier in 1905, Briand recog- 
nized that national unity was the crucial issue, that the embittered struggle 
of Catholics and anticlericals, debris of the Dreyfus Affair, must be closed 
by an act which should do justice both to Catholics and the state. Long 
pourparlers with liberal Catholic prelates and lay leaders put this socialist 
in possession of the elements of a compromise for which he was later to bė 
roundly denounced both by Catholic extremists and by many of his own 
anticlerical socialist colleagues. Even the suppression of the general strike 
of 1910 demonstrates the consistency of his. career: just as Briand had earlier 
invented “pacific revolution” (the general strike), so now he evolved its 
peaceful counterpart, suppression “without violence or victims”! 

We have said enough to reveal that the author’s thesis proves too much. 
There were times in Briand’s early career when this “rebel” used language 
which was far from “circumspect”, when he used language of a very revolu- 
tionary character (e.g., I, 282-83). As a man of open mind Briand’s ideas 
were bound to change, and that they did evolve he admits himself (II, 185). 
It will do more justice to the facts to concede that Briand, the youthful 
free lance of the nineties, welcomed the general strike as an instrument for 
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the creation of the new society in an age when men’s minds were riveted 


on the social problem, whereas Briand, the responsible statesman, facing the 
rapidly rising perils of the international scene in the prewar decade, recog- 
nized that French unity was his country’s greatest need. 

On the debit side of the ledger it must also be said that the book is too 
long. Briand did not play a role in the history of his country comparable to 
that of Palmerston or Gladstone in England. Five or six volumes (the prob- 
able final length of the biography) are excessive, and the book dissipates its 
strength in discursiveness. With too many descriptions of “paysages”, too 
many and too lengthy portraits of other (and sometimes secondary) actors, 
the book comes to have a somewhat invertebrate character. Its cavalier 
annotation will irritate historians: the author rarely confides in us where 
he found his facts, and when he does it is to refer us casually to a work 
with no ‘indication of volume or page. His antisocialist prejudices are, 
happily, disarmingly apparent, but they make it impossible for him to deal 
objectively with the milieu in which so much of Briand’s earlier career was 
played out. In the absence of annotation one has the feeling that a good deal 
of Suarez’s writing is impressionistic: whence, for example, come all the 
descriptive details of Briand’s first love affair (e.g., I, 76)? Finally there are 
(doubtless inevitable in a book of this scope) various misstatements of fact. 

Harvard University. Donatp C. McKay. 


The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. By Rocers Prarr CHURCHILL. 

(Cedar Rapids: Torch Press. 1939. Pp. 365. $4.00.) 

Tue backgrounds of the first World’ War haye been so thoroughly 
fought over that second generation scholars, trained in diplomatic exegesis 
but denied new source materials, have the thankless task of mopping up 
behind established positions. Nevertheless, recent scholarship in this field 
has been able to indulge the luxury of examining for their own sake diplo- 
matic events which were formerly considered but elements of larger causa- 
tion and were frequently characterized without due regard for their intrinsic 
qualities. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 has been frequently examined 
as “ein weltgeschichtlicher Markstein”, as Otto Hoetzsch termed it on the 
eve of the World War, but scholars have dealt summarily with its negotia- 
tion and its terms. In the present study of the convention Dr. Churchill is 
not interested in the origins of the war but puts his emphasis on the genesis 
and nature of the document Nicolson and Izvolsky signed on August 31, 
1907. 

Dr. Churchill bases his investigation primarily on published diplomacy, 
and his book is a creditable masterpiece, in the medieval sense, in the field of 
diplomatic history, which exhibits competence and restraint. In three chap- 
ters the author goes beyond the diplomatic record in an attempt to relate 
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the negotiation and terms of the convention to the British and Russian 


positions in Tibet, Afghanistan, and Persia. In this attempt he is at times 
on unsure ground, as when he assigns the Persian oilfields to the sphere of 
influence accorded to Britain (p. 337), but he makes effective use of trade 
figures to indicate the gains of Russian mercantilism over English laissez 
faire in the bazaars of Central Asia and suggests that the triumph of 
Moscow over Manchester in Persia had a bearing on the spheres of in- 
fluence delimited by the diplomatists. 

Through his analysis of the convention, particularly in its relation to 
Indian defense, Dr. Churchill is led to challenge the view that Nicolson 
and his government were outmaneuvered by the Russians and to conclude 
that the bargain was fairly even but that “whatever distinct advantages were 
contained in’ it came to the credit of Great Britain, the stronger and con- 
sciously active party in the negotiations”. One may accept this general ver- 
dict without agreeing that Britain demanded and obtained “everything in 
Persia to which a defensible claim could be made” (p. 250). The English 
government deliberately excluded from its claims a considerable part of 
Persia in which its influence was preponderant, notably the Karun basin- 
and Bushire, in order to dull Izvolsky’s fears, but it did not thereby sacrifice 


_ anything from the point of view of imperial strategy. 


Bennington College. Tuomas P. Brockway. 


Palestine: The Reality. By J. M. N. Jerrres. (New ‘York: Longmans, 

Green and Company. 1939. Pp. xxiii, 728. $8.00.) 

Mr. Jeffries’s book on Palestine, like The Awakening of the Arabs by 
Antonius, is one which every informed student of the Near East in general, 
and of the Arab lands and the Zionist movement in particular, must read 
with utmost care. It deals with the intricacies of the Arab-Zionist problem 
from 1914 to 1938 in very considerable detail. From the very beginning to 
the end of his book the author makes his position absolutely clear. He is a 
bitter opponent of political Zionism, he believes that the Arabs have been 
very unjustly treated, and he scathingly condemns the British government’s 
policy in Palestine. Despite the polemic nature of his treatment, Mr. Jeffries’s 
thorough knowledge of the subject, his familiarity with its many aspects 
known previously only to an initiated few, and his extensive documentary 
evidence compel respect and demand the critical attention of a wider circle 
of readers than the specialists in the field. 

In dealing with the British commitments to the Arabs Mr. Jeffries has 
nothing particularly new to contribute, but his chapters on the Balfour 
Declaration are revealing and throw much light upon the hitherto obscure 
political maneuvers which led up to the historic declaration of the British 
foreign secretary of November 2, 1917. After tracing with meticulous pains 
the origin of the Balfour Declaration the author says of Balfour’s letter to 
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Lord Rothschild: “Nothing more cynically humotous than the final couple 
of lines of this letter has ever been penned.” 

To American readers Mr. Jeffries’s analysis of the part played by Justice 
Louis Brandeis in framing the Balfour Declaration and in gaining the 
support of President Wilson is of particular interest. The author, quoting 
Mr. de Haas, concludes that the American Zionists, and under their influence 
President Wilson, were in no small degree responsible for the action of the 
British cabinet in supporting the Zionist movement. It may come as a sur- 
prise to many that influential members of English Jewry were profoundly 
opposed to political Zionism and attempted to prevent the British govern- 
ment from giving its endorsement to Zionism. 

An interesting point made by the author is that the “Civil Government” 
set up in Palestine in 1920 was an unlawful government because the mandate 
for Palestine was not awarded to Great Britain at that time, and could not 
be because the peace treaty with Turkey had not then been concluded. In 
consequence the status of Palestine should have remained “occupied enemy’s 
territory” under the rules of war, in which no new policies could legally be 
instituted which would prejudice the final disposition of conquered terri- 
tory. Mr. Jeffries argues that this “illegal Civil Government” was created 
to get rid of a military administration which was unsympathetic to Zionism 
and which was obstructing the activities of the Zionist Commission in 
Palestine. General Bols, former chief of staff of General Allenby, the chief 
administrator of Palestine in 1920, in his report to the British cabinet 
denounced the activities of the Zionist Commission and recommended its 
abolition. Lloyd George is accused by the author of violating the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

Considerable space is given to the Rutenberg Concessions, which are 
described as “monopoly grabbing”, not with the aims of the usual com- 
mercial project but for the purpose of acquiring such control over the main 
natural resources of Palestine as to assure the Zionists of complete political 
power. Mr, Jeffries claims that the Zionists had conceived of this “grandiose 
scheme” before the armistice and that detailed plans had been prepared by 
1919. The author implies that the British government granted these con- 
cessions in a manner which was more than dubious. 

Mr. Jeffries condemns the policy of the British government on two 
counts. He insists that its actions were illegal and were a repudiation of 
promises given to the Arabs; and he maintains that its policy has been dis- 
honest and immoral. No one can question the sincerity of Mr. Jeffries. His 
book is replete with the moral indignation of a liberal idealist who feels 
that his ideals have been betrayed. Nevertheless, his thesis is so thoroughly 
supported by authoritative evidence that it cannot be disregarded. The book 
gives no evidence of anti-Semitism nor can it rightly be criticized as the 
work of a writer using his materials to forward racial antipathies. Rather, 
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it is the work of a sincere and honest student of one of the most controversial 
problems of contemporary history. 
University of New Hampshire. WILLIAM YALE. 


The Fall of the Russian Monarchy: A Study of the Evidence. By BERNARD 
Pares, Professor of Russian History, Language, and Literature, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, 1908-18, University of London, 1919-36. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1939. Pp. 510. $5.00.) 

Sır Bernard Pares is uniquely qualified to write the history of the last 
years of the Russian monarchy. As a student of Russian affairs and a yearly 
visitor to Russia during the last decade and a half of the reign of Nicholas II, 
he has watched the unfolding of events, discussed them with many of the 
participants, and supplemented these observations and investigations with a 
study of the published materials, particularly the diaries and memoirs of the 
period. These observations and the supplementary research have convinced 
Professor Pares that “the cause of the ruin of the monarchy came not at all 
from below but from above”, and this conviction has determined the char- 
acter of the book. It is a history of the last years of the monarchy considered 
from the top down rather than from the bottom up. It deals largely, though 
not entirely, with persons in high places or the anterooms of high places, 
with diplomatic, political, and military matters, and above all with the 
tortuous intrigues about the throne. The principal sources are the testimony 
of members of the imperial family, of the government, and of society; there 
are no references to the testimony of revolutionary leaders, great or small, 
except Kerensky. This is quite in line with Sir Bernard’s thesis that the 
revolution was not made by the revolutionists but from above. 

These sources furnish the materials of an enthralling narrative peopled 
with characters more interesting then the imagination could invent. Sir 
Bernard handles these materials with great skill. His handling of certain 
episodes, for example the murder of Rasputin, the fall of the regime in 
1917, and the tragic epilogue, are especially memorable, and the whole book 
is in the best tradition of British historical narrative. 

Professor Pares writes briefly of the first ten years of the last emperor’s 
reign, giving excellent portraits of the truly autocratic Alexander III and 
of the young emperor and his bride. With respect to the Russo-Japanese 
War Professor Pares, it seems to me, attributes more responsibility to Plehve 
and the reactionaries than they deserve and less to the tsar, who revealed 
in this pre-Rasputin period his exceptional capacity to choose the most 
dubious and incompetent agents and to accept the worst possible advice. 
The account of the state duma and its emasculation follows in general 
the familiar liberal pattern. There follows an interesting analysis of Russo- 
German relations emphasizing particularly German economic and political 
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aggressiveness and German and Austrian responsibility for the war of 1914- 
18. The war itself is considered at somewhat greater length, and about two 
thirds of the book is devoted to the period from 1914 to the abdication. 
The climax of this tragic drama, the “major crisis in the whole of 
Russian history”, as Sir Bernard puts it, is the attempt of the progressive 
forces to bring the government and the country together by eliminating the 
sinister influences about the throne, by the appointment of a ministry of con- 
fidence, and by other measures which would have put an end to the autocracy 
but might have saved the monarchy. Professor Pares tells in considerable 
detail how the empress and Rasputin defeated these attempts. He tells, too, 
how progressives and conservatives, despairing of persuasion, were discussing 
othér means to save the monarchy in spite of the monarch when the denoue- 
ment of revolution came. The later phases of the revolution and the civil 
war are considered only as the background of the characteristically mis- 
managed efforts to save the emperor and his family from the fate which 
finally overtook them in the cellar of the Ipatyev house in Ekaterinburg. 
Stanford University. _ HHL Fisuer. 


Toward an Understanding of the U. S. S. R.: A Study in Government, 
Politics, and Economic Planning. By Micuart T. Fiorinsxy. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. viii, 245. $2.50.) 

History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks): Short 
Course. Edited by a Commission of the Central Committee of the 
C. P. S. U. (B.). Authorized by the Central Committee of the 
C. P. S. U. (B.). (New York: International Publishers. 1939. Pp. xii, 
364. Trade edition $2.00; popular edition $1.00.) 

Tuere is little in common between these two books. Professor Florinsky 
has contributed something toward an understanding of the Soviet Union, 
chiefly on subjects of political and economic organization. Two introductory 
chapters describe the decrepitude of the monarchy during its last years and 
its submersion by war and revolution. These furnish the background for 
the Soviet state and its activities, with which the remainder of the volume 
is concerned. The vastness of the undertaking in a modest space has turned 
out rather well. No marked sympathy is shown for the old regime, which 
failed to bolster itself by accepting the assistance of leaders possessing public 
confidence; but the impression should not be left that these liberals had 
much ability. While it is quite proper to point out that the revolutionary 
parties had little to do with the overthrow of the monarchy, the role played 
by the revolutionary populace is not sufficiently admitted. 

The analysis of the political structure and the economic developments 
in the Soviet Union is the best part of the book. There is probably no way 
in which the institutions of Soviet government and the turgid articles of 
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Soviet constitutions can be made live reading. There is evident relish in 
the exposure of the shortcomings of Soviet planned economy, in the futility 
of accepting, or even of finding, Soviet statistics as a source of reliable in- 
formation. Yet Mr. Florinsky also gives recognition to the genuine accom- 
plishments of the new order, even though they were attained at excessive 
cost of life and money. At the end of the volume there is a list of books 
valuable as sources and presumably as guides for further study. A beginning 
student would have greater assistance if more good books in English had 
been included, with some indication of their value. 

The other volume under review is an orthodox, official history of the 
Communist party in a Stalinist version. It has been published in huge, cheap 
editions in many languages. It is required reading for many persons in the 
Soviet Union, and to help these unfortunates a series of aids and com- 
mentaries is rolling off the state presses. These are generally longer than the 
chapters of the original text. It is a stupefying piece of work. It is miraculous 
how well-established history can be rewritten. Judgments on many of the 
old leaders, now executed or in exile, are revised into condemnations. Other 
persons, now in power, have had their past reconstructed and their pre- 
science extolled. It is a revelation to read, for example, how the ending of the 
armistice with the Bolsheviks by the Germans in February, 1918, “was the 
signal for a mighty revolutionary upsurge in the country” which shortly 
led to the repulse of “the forces of German imperialism” and to the willing- 
ness of Germany to conclude a peace, whose terms for the upsurging revolu- 
tionaries “were now far more onerous than those originally proposed” (p. 
217). The language of the book is often uncouth. The chapters lack unity 
and coherence, but they certainly do possess emphasis. Each one closes with 
a “Brief Summary” which goes to show how greatly it could be compressed. 

In different ways these books suggest an adaptation of Talleyrand’s 
nostalgic complaint: “No one who has not lived before 1789 [se. 1917] 
knows how pleasant life can be.” 

Brooklyn College. Rocers P. CHURCHILL. 


Austria, October, 1918-March, 1919: Transition from Empire to Republic. 
By Dav F. Srrone. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. 329. $4.00.) 

Turis book is an important contribution to the understanding of the 
process which led to the final extinction of Austria. The enormous sig- 
nificance of this historical development was obscured by a vast postwar litera- 
ture, mostly dominated by party and class considerations. Especially after 
the occupation of Austria by Hitler and even more after the beginning of 
the second war, most of the writers dealing with the Austrian problem tried 
to describe the past in such a way as to furnish arguments for the establish- 
ment of a future Austria in agreement with their predilections. 
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Mr. Strong has no such axes to grind and gives a perfectly detached" 
analysis of the history of Austria during the half year which marked the 
transition from the Habsburg empire to the democratic republic. This almost 
microscopic inquiry gives a thoroughgoing picture of all the enormous dif- 
ficulties which the Austrian remnant of the vanquished empire faced after 
the breakdown of its military structure. Its involved problems of adminis- 
tration, of food, fuel, and frontiers, its economic maladjustments, the con- 
fusions with the armistice commission and of foreign relief, and the party 
and ideologic conflicts are treated with a sure hand. 

The essential facts which Mr. Strong presents are not new, but he 
gives a great number of details which show more clearly the prevailing 
mass psychological situation during this period. He has used extensively 
and with insight the representative papers and magazines of the main con- 
tending parties and also another source, the excellent economic periodical, 
Der Oesterreichische Volkswirt of Dr. Stolper, which stood above the 
envenomed party and class struggles and throws a beam of light on the 
real background of the period. But what gives a special flavor of originality 
to the author’s analysis is the ample utilization of the treasures of the Hoover 
War Library of Stanford University, which contains complete files of the 
American relief administration and extremely valuable personal letters, re- 
ports, and memoranda of disinterested observers. 

Aside from its monographic value, the importance of the book lies in the 
fact that it demonstrates convincingly how the fundamental problems which 
led ultimately to the German occupation of Austria were already looming 
over the first beginnings of the new Austrian democracy. We see, for in- 
stance, how the Anschluss constituted the main orientation of the progres- 
sive forces in Austria, opposed by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the 
remnants of the imperial army and bureaucracy, and monopolistic capitalistic 
interests. (Of course, with the advent of Hitler this situation changed 
considerably.) It is also evident that the clash between clerical conserva- 
tivism and rural individualism on the one side and Marxian internationalism 
on the other was growing into an unbridgeable abyss between the two 
camps. If the old monarchy was pertinently called a Monarchie auf Kiindi- 
güng, the new regime could have been called as appropriately a Demokratie 
auf Kiindigiing because neither of the two contending parties believed sin- 
cerely in the possibility of a national democracy. The Christian Social party 
maintained in its heart its former authoritarian and dynastic ideals, while 
the Social Democratic party was always fascinated by the idea of the impend- 
ing social revolution with the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This reviewer has often emphasized this irresolvable social and moral 
antagonism as the ultimate cause of the finis Austriae. It seems that the 
present book gives additional force to this argument. 

Oberlin College. Oscar JAsz1. 
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" Fascist Economic Policy: An Analysis of Italy’s Economic Experiment. By 

Wiuram G. Wexx, Professor of Economics in the College of St. Thomas, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. [Harvard Economic Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press. 1938. Pp. xx, 365. $4.00.) 

The Syndical and Corporative Institutions of Italian Fascism. By G. LoweLL 
Fiep, Instructor in Government, Columbia University. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1938. Pp. 204. $2.75.) 

Dr. Welk’s text is divided into three main parts: the first concerns the 
background and ideology of fascism; the second, fascist syndicalism and the 
rise of the corporate or corporative state; and the third, the economic de- 
velopment of the fascist state, 1922-37. There are also three charts.and fifty- 
three tables relating to various aspects of Italian economic life, appendixes 
containing, for the most part, summaries of or excerpts from laws of the 
corporate state, a bibliography, and an index. 

The discussion of historical factors is extremely disappointing and is 
characterized by so many loose generalizations and errors of fact and inter- 
pretation that readers would do well to disregard it completely, Dr. Welk 
partly makes up for his irresponsible history by offering a detailed and, on 
the whole, well-informed description of fascist economic policy and its 
syndical and corporate system. In his evaluation of this systèm and policy 
he is fully aware of certain serious objections that have been leveled against 
them, pointing out, fer example, how the fascist governmental, syndical, and 
corporate machinery is completely dominated by the fascist party and, in 
turn, by its leader, Mussolini. Although claiming that “the mass of Italians 
sympathize with Fascism and, on the whole, support the regime”, the author 
is also convinced that Italy’s “future and real progress” depends on the return 
of liberty and democracy and that the condition of Italian labor under 
fascism has “not only failed of improvement but has been made worse”. 

Dr. Field’s book, a competent and rather technical description of fascist 

e syndical and corporative institutions, particularly from the viewpoint of 
‘formal public law, will probably be most useful to political scientists, In 
certain places the auchor’s treatment is much too formalistic: ‘statistics are 
given of negative votes on bills brought before the fascist chamber of 
deputies and the Italian senate, but no attempt is made to discuss the rea- 
sons for and the meaning of those votes. Data concerning such votes in the 
senate would have proved more illuminating if the author had realized that 
there are a number of antifascists in the senate. In truth, the procedure of 
the senate, but not the conscience of all its members, -has been fascistized. 

Dr. Field’s biographical information on speakers at a general assembly of 

the national council of corporations is based mainly on a source of question- 

able value, Savino’s La nazione operante. Had he used other sources, his 
information would doubtless have been more instructive. For instance, 
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Panunzio’s background as a revolutionist is not noted by him or by Savino. 
Given its character as a dissertation, it is surprising not to find in this 
volume a bibliography of the considerable literature on its subject. Several 
important items are not even mentioned in the footnotes. Finally, an error 
on page 8 may be noticed: Mussolini began to edit IJ Popolo @ Italia in 
1914, Not in 1915. 

Queens College. ` GAUDENS MEGARO. 


The. Economic Recovery of Germany from 1933 to the Incorporation of. 
Austria in March, 1938. By C. W. Guitepaup, Lecturer in Economics 
in the University of Cambridge. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. 
Pp. xiv, 303. $3.25-) 

German Financial Policies, 1932-1939. By Kenyon E. Poort, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of. Economics in Brown University. [Harvard Economic Studies.] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 276. $3.50.) 
Tumse studies are analytical descriptions of the economic policies and 

methods pursued by German governments during the past decade and of 
the amazing recovery of the Reich from abject depression. The authors 
make little effort to relate economic policy to other Nazi procedures, But 
within their field they present adequate, complementary accounts based 
upon critical scrutiny of official statistics. Guillebaud’s essay, which is the 
more comprehensive and concise, includes an incisive account of the struc- 
ture and problems of German economy as a whole. 

Both writers are chiefly interested in appraising aspects of the German 
experience in terms of trade-cycle theory. Guillebaud derives much aid and 
comfort for the Keynesian theory that public investment is a corrective for 
recession; while Poole finds that “pump-priming” failed entirely in the 
sense of stimulating private investment and that “practically the whole of 
the increase in employment and investment over 1932 has been due to re- 
armament” and related activities. There is agreement, however, that no 
theory of any kind, much less consistency, had much to do with the choice 
of procedures which accompanied the rapid recovery. There was deflation 
and inflation; taxation and public spending; withdrawal of government 
from direct production and a more rigorous control of wages, investment, 
foreign exchange, and prices. Poole analyzes the fiscal techniques with 
ingenuity, finding theoretical and empirical grounds for believing that tax 
remission and general subsidy types of business relief were more helpful 
than other devices. But neither writer achieves causal understanding of the 
whole phenomenon. 

What these studies do show is a relation between tactics and the peculiar 
German economic situation. Given the will to increase production and 
employment in the face of a passive balance of payments, a disorganized 
capital market, and a critical condition of public revenue and credit, it was 
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essential that policies be chosen which would not cause purchasing power 
and prices to increase with production. It seems possible that the writers 
might have made a Marxian argument, deriving the bulk of Nazi political 
and social action f-om this “capitalistic? dilemma. But they show some 
grounds for supposing that this would have simplified the facts. True, 
Guillebaud supplies some indirect support for this interpretation in admit- 
ting that corporate profits have increased more rapidly than national in- 
come. But he holds that “the wages of labour have maintained a practically 
constant proportion”. Both writers think that the working class as a whole 
in 1937 had a higher scale of consumption than in 1932 and as high as that 
of 1928-29, despite limitations in the output of consumers’ goods. In short, 
recovery has been partly at the expense of- those small, independent enter- 
prisers who formed part of the class basis for the Nazi movement. Under 
conditions of controlled costs and rising government demand, large units 
have achieved greater productive effectiveness. Owner enjoyment ‘of the 
ensuing profits has been restricted by the fiscal devices by which rearmament 
has ‘been financed. What all classes chiefly have received has been societal 
realities like status and security and national consequence, the intangibles 
of economic analysis. : 
Does the continued operation of the system require a world organized 
on a similar basis? Or is it ‘enough that an economic system have some 
extrinsic goal, like conquering a wilderness or an enemy civilization, to be 
effective? These are unanswered questions. At all events, neither writer 
yields much support to wishful prophets of German economic breakdown. 
Wellesley College. Letanp H. Jenxs. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


We who built America: The Saga of the Immigrant. By Cart WITTKE, 
Professor of History and Dean of the ‘College of Arts and Sciences, 
Oberlin College. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1939. Pp. xviii, 547. Trade 
price $5.00; school price $3.75.) 

In this long-anticipated volume Dean Wittke has ‘not only written the 
best history of American immigration yet to appear; he has also made a 
significant contribution. He does this by expanding an important thesis: 
“The grand central motif of United States history has been the impact of 
successive immigrant tides upon a New World environment, or the inter- 
action of so-called ‘racial’, or immigrant, characteristics with the forces of 
American geography.” This process began, he believes, with the coming of 
the first settlers and continued until the restrictive legislation following the 
first World War ended one epoch in our history—an event as important as 
‘the’ closing of the frontier. 

Dean Wittke examines the forces driving each immigrant group to 
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America, the migration, and the settlement in the new land, as must every 
author of a general history of this sort, but he does so with a thoroughness 
lacking in previous studies. More important is his analysis of those economic, 
political, and social habits of aliens which have been adopted into the pattern 
of American life. The culture of the United States today, he clearly shows, 
is not simply an English civilization slightly modified by alien influences 
but a richly colored mosaic formed by the blending of many European 
_ stocks, 

Such an ambitious work as this must necessarily encounter criticism. 
To this reviewer the failure to mention the 2,606,551 English immigrants 
who arrived between 1820 and 1929 hardly seems justified in view of the 
author’s thesis, for their contributions to American life were extensive, even 
though less sharply defined. The space allotment is also questionable. Dean 
Wittke devotes one hundred pages to colonial immigration, three hundred 
pages to the Old Immigration, which swept into the United States from 
Northern Europe between the Revolution and the 1870's, fifty pages to the 
New Immigration, which flowed from Southern and Eastern Europe after 
the 1870's, and thirteen pages to Oriental immigration. The small space 
alloted the Chinese and Japanese seems justified by their relatively slight 
effect on American life, but the disparity between the Old and New Immi- 
gration is more questionable. Future historians may find that the Italians, 
Russians, Poles, Jews, and other migratory strains of recent years modified 
American culture as much as the Irish or Germans. In Dean Wittke’s justi- 
fication it must be pointed out that our nearness to this immigration and 
the relative lack of materials available partially justifies his treatment. 

The organization, which is topical within broad chronological periods, 
must have cost Dean Wittke many sleepless nights, but it still fails to empha- 
size the book’s principal thesis. The reader learns what each immigrant 
group contributed, but he is left to himself to blend those contributions 
into the pattern of American life. Particularly unfortunate is the bunching 
of all native objections to aliens, from colonial days to the recent exclusion 
acts, in a final chapter. The Know-Nothing agitation cannot be understood 
apart from the Irish and German migrations of the 1840’s and 1850’s any 
more than the A.P.A. movement can be isolated from the New Immigration. 

These criticisms are not meant to obscure the merits of this volume. 
Dean Wittke’s vast labors and sympathetic approach have produced a book 
which stands pre-eminent. It will be widely used as a text; it should be 
required reading for all Americans who subscribe to the “racial theories” 
enjoying such a vogue in the intolerant world of today. In these scholarly 
and vivid pages they would learn their debt to the immigrants who built 
America. 

Smith College. Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON. 
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Casebook in American Business History. By N. S. B. Gras, Straus Professor 
of Business History, and Henrrerra M. Larson, Assistant Professor of 
Business History, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1939. Pp. viii, 
765. $5.00.) i 
Tuis book deserves the careful attention of all teachers of American 

economic history. In line with the traditions and methods of the Harvard 

School of Business Administration, it is an effort to present equipment for 

the teaching of economic history by means of cases and by using “business 

history” as the point of departure for the general study of economic history. 

“The general emphasis”, says the preface, “is on business administration, that 

is, business policy, management and control. The objective is the study of 

‘decisions made and actions taken under varying circumstances in the pursuit 

of private profit and social gain.” In-another place the authors insist that 

“One general idea is basic . . . the heart of business is administration, and 

that administration can best be studied through the individual business man 

or enterprise.” 

In what is apparently the first casebook in business history the authors 
have evidently made unusual efforts to provide educational equipment, and 
as a pioneer effort in this field the method of presentation is worth study. 
The volume begins with a fifteen page “General Introduction to Business 
History”, taking the story from petty capitalism through mercantile, indus- 
trial, and finally financial capitalism. The treatment is conservative in its 
point of view and by no means unopinionated. Many, for example, includ- 
ing Roosevelt and Thomas, will be surprised to know that Roosevelt after 
1932 “almost took as his own the socialist platform of Norman Thomas”. 
Following this introduction are some suggestions for the use of the case- 
book and an outline for a course on business history. The latter consists of 
topics’ with bibliography and, where possible, cases to go with them. 

Of the forty-three cases presented all are in the field of American history 
except six—those on Sir Thomas Smythe, Boulton, Watt, Josiah Wedg- 
wood, John Law, and Hugo Stinnes, The form of presentation follows a 
somewhat similar pattern: first, a general statement, which is followed by 
a chronological summary of the main events, the body of the case, a bib- 
liography, and “suggested questions”. It is in the body of the cases that 
great differences are to be found. Some of them include a large amount 
of source material, such as the one on the “Development of Internal Mar- 
kets”. Others, as the one on the Second Bank of the United States, are 
largely the author’s history based on primary and secondary sources. Four— 
those on Lloyd’s, the American system of government, the American mer- 
chant marine, and flour milling—are merely outlines or “skeleton cases”. 
Four other so-called cases under the division “Secular Trends in Business 
History” seem more like a general history of American business from 1815 
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to 1920 than cases in the sense in which the term is used elsewhere in the 
book. As the authors have pointed out, there are large gaps. The South 
and West have not been touched, marketing organizations have been inade- 
quately dealt with, and public utilities have not been discussed, Except in 
the case on Gary and the United States Steel Corporation, labor appears to 
have been neglected. Possibly labor is not part of business history. At any 
rate there can be no question as to the scholarship of what has been done, 
based as it is on the competent research of Porter, Larson, Hartsough, 
Hower, and other students of Professor Gras. Nor can there be any doubt 
as to the great value of these cases to students of American economic history. 
Smith College. Harotp U. FAULKNER. 


Elihu Yale: The American Nabob of Queen Square. By Hiram BINGHAM, 
Former United States Senator from Connecticut. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1939. Pp. xiii, 362. $3.50.) 

As a merchant adventurer born in Boston in “western India” who sought 
a fortune in “eastern India”, Elihu Yale forms a visible human link between 
two parts of the old British Empire. He would not deserve to be forgotten 
even had he never attained immortality by falling in with Cotton Mather’s 
suggestion for perpetuating his “valuable name” on a monument destined 
to prove “much better than an Egyptian pyramid”. A true son of Yale, 
Senator Bingham has walked with diligence and thoroughness in the foot- 
steps of her patron saint. Thanks to his efforts at the India Office, British 
Museum, and Public Record Office as well as in private collections of manu- 
scripts, the facts about Yale which are yet to come to light must be exceed- 
ingly few, This work will long hold the field as the standard biography. 
It gives us an excellent picture of what life was like at the East India Com- 
pany’s factory of Fort St. George in the last decades of the seventeenth 
century. Elihu’s slow journey to the “southward” to bargain for “cowles” 
and privileges well portrays the relationships between the company and 
Indian rulers as they existed at that period. His difficulties with his council e 
during his governorship of Madras and the bitter accusations against him 
which went so far as to charge him with the crime of poisoning his col- 
leagues reveal human nature as it existed within the tiny European com- 
munities exiled in the East. 

The smaller a European community in India was, the more it became 
characterized by incessant squabbling and all manner of petty spitefulness. 
Mr. Bingham is inclined to take some of these quarrels too seriously. After 
reading many such “consultations” recorded at Madras, this reviewer feels 
that there was sometimes little really dangerous fire under a vast amount 
of this sort of smoke. “Spreading” one’s protests upon the records was 
an Anglo-Indian pastime; it made an otherwise dull and precarious existence 
in an abominable climate more bearable. In the course of his narrative Mr. 
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‘Bingham effectively cisposes of the stories that Yale hanged his groom 


and cheated the King of Siam. From these pages Yale stands out as a keen 
merchant and an adrainistrator of more than average ability, benevolent 
but not overgenerous by aature. The struggling little college at New Haven 
would almost certainly have received nothing if its interests had not been 
well served by Jeremz Dummer, General Nicholson, and Cotton Mather. 

While Mr. Bingham is to be commended for writing a work which 
may rightly be described as a “must” book not only foz Yale men but also 


_ for students of Indian history, one can only regret that he did not take time 


to delve more deeply into the Indian background of his subject. He is so 
anxious to present every scrap of information about Yale that he almost 
entirely overlooks the problem of placing his subject in the proper setting. 
Yale was, after all, oniy one of several governors of Madras of that era, and 
we would be glad to krow where he stands among kis peers. Interesting 
though Yale is because of his American birth and a somewhat singular 
career which would 20 doubt have rescued him from complete oblivion, 
many a reader would like to hear what Senator Bingham thinks “old Eli” 
would have amounted to if he had never given a single penny or piece of 
calico to the college which bears his name. 

Lack of familiarity w:th seventeenth century India leads Mr. Bingham to 
overestimate some of Elthu’s abilities, especially his ep.stolary abilities. On 
page 194 we read, “It is rather remarkable that a man who had had as 
little education as Eliku should have been able to show as much knowledge 
of appropriate forms and ceremonies as he did in his correspondence”. In 
all probability there is no-hing at all remarkable about tkis because the letters 
were drafted by a professional letter writer whose business it was to know 
how they should be phrased. The quotations which have been culled with ` 
such care from “corsultations”, letters, and diaries would have gained 
greatly in interest had they been more carefully edited, with the modern 
spellings of place names beside the originals, and supplemented by a map 
of southern India in the seventeenth century. A few adaptations of this 
kind could have brought Elihu’s manifold activities at various stages of his 
career even more vividly before those Yale men, who, thanks to Senator 
Bingham’s exhaustive labors, no longer have any excuse for regarding their 
patron as a dim and shedowy figure. 

University of Texas. Hornen Furser. 


The British Régime in Michigan and the Old Northwest, 1760-1796. By 
Netson Vance BusseLL, Professor of American History in Carleton 
College. (Northfield: Carleton College. 1939. Pp. zi, 302. $2.00.) 
Tuts is a pleasantly written and formidably documented history of 

Michigan during a transitional and troubled period. In the first two chap- 

ters, which bring the stery down to the end of Pontiac’s Revolt, and in the 
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eighth and ninth, which deal with the Revolutionary War and the sub- - 
sequent peace settlement, the author disclaims any effort at original in- 
vestigation, though he has gone back of the secondary works to dip into the 
sources. The reader would be likely to get the impression that all the rest 
of the volume has been constructed out of primary materials found by 
Professor Russell in the course of exhaustive research in the libraries and 
archives of the United States, Canada, and England. He has produced a 
comprehensive study. There are two chapters on administration, from which 
little is omitted except the attempts to solve the problem of the West from 
1768 to 1774 and the establishment of the first regular law court under 
William Dummer Powell. Much space is given to an entertaining descrip- 
tion of economic and social conditions, and there is a chapter on transporta- 
tion and naval defense. 

The scholarship of the book is open to severe criticism. It has two grave 
faults, the lesser of which is a prodigal carelessness. This is reflected in an 
enormous crop of minor errors, such as references to Thomas Pownall as 
governor of New York and to Sir Guy Carleton years before the king 
knighted him; and also in a considerable number of grosser errors, such as 
the misreading of an ordinance (which incidentally is given an impossible 
date), the citation of the French version of this ordinance as something 
entirely different, and the confusion between dispatches and their enclosures, 
which leads the author to ascribe to Dorchester the words of others. It may 
also be observed that the full bibliography is a little too full. There is no 
indication that one list of manuscript volumes described individually is 
comprehended in a larger series mentioned in a later single entry. 

More serious is another matter. Six months before the date appended to 
the preface of this volume the author was taken to task in this Review 
(XLIV, 419) by Professor Clarence E. Carter for an essay published in 
University of Michigan Historical Essays, on the ground that it was “strik- 
ingly similar to one published on the same subject some fourteen years ago 
by Milo M. Quaife”, though, as Professor Carter stated, the author did cite 
Quaife’s article. In the present volume he has reprinted this essay as the 
chapter on transportation and naval defense referred to above. In his final 
chapter, “The End of the Régime”, he has gone further. He has borrowed 
freely, this time without any acknowledgment, from my Old Province of 
Quebec (Minneapolis, 1933). Passage after passage, one of them almost a 
whole paragraph, is lifted with little change of wording. From this work, 
also, Mr. Russell has copied seven quotations of documents and has pre- 
sented them as the result of his own research by copying also the references 
to the sources. But each time he has given himself away—for example, by 
copying the wrong supporting footnote. With how many other authors has 
he taken the same liberties? This question has inspired the cautious word- 
ing of the third sentence of this review. 

The University of Minnesota. Ar L Burr. 
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+ Benjamin Franklin. By Cart Van Doren. (New York: Viking Press. 1938. 

Pp. xix, 845. $3.75-) 

Ir the world of scholarship is symbolized by a pyramid, with documents 
and records at its base, upon which monographs, special studies, and theses 
rise upward to synthesis and general history, there is to be found in the care- 
fully hewn stones of the pyramid ample reason for opposing those who, 

` belittling the monog-aph and the factual study, would substitute for this 
symbol a trylon and perisphere and make of every pedestrian scholar a 
writer of history in the grand manner. Mr. Van Doren’s Franklin is a 
splendid justification of the pyramid theory of scholarship. As the apex of a 
great library of specie] writings about Franklin, it is biography in the classi- 
cal tradition, enveloping its subject with exact knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding and giving to it that unity and universality which only the 
artist in the scholar can achieve. Specialists such as Smyth, Eddy, Ford, 
Crane, Farrand, Hays, Nolan, Livingston, and others have added much in 
recent decades to ouz knowledge of Franklin by exposing the apocryphal 
and discovering the unknown. As Mr. Van Doren generously recognizes, 
his biography of Franklin is in part a summation of their labors. It is also 
in large part a product of his own wide-ranging researches in the whole 
Franklin literature. More important, it is a product of his own art and under- 
standing through which Franklin emerges not as a man of incredibly varied 
interests and achievements but as “a harmonious human multitude”, moving 
with a serene acceptance of life through some of the very important events 
of modern history. 

The specialists may, if they choose, take exception to statements of fact 
or of interpretation. I do, for example, in the treatment of the Penns and 
in what appears to bz overemphasis on Franklin’s influence as president of 
the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania to the neglect of forces at 
work in that state while Franklin was in France. But, while noting the rare 
instances in this volume in which honest differences of opinion may exist, 
I prefer to rejoice that the previous researches of scholars have found such 
a masterful interpretation. According to the publishers, Mr. Van Doren’s 
Franklin has been more widely distributed than any American biography 
since Weems’s Washington. Not often do the specialists find their laboriously 
garnered but unread facts set forth with such skill to such a wide audience. 
If historians have a social obligation, it is in the too rare instances such as 
this that the benefits of their studies can be obviously and clearly set forth. 

In the whole library of works devoted to Franklin there are only two 
fulllength biographies that adequately summarize the facts of his immense 
life and possess also the status of works of art, the present one and that of 
James Parton, published in 1864. Two others, denied such characterization 
by their brevity, nevertheless have that understanding artistry which entitles 
them to comparison—the sketch by Becker in the Dictionary of American 
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Biography and the essay by Sainte-Beuve. Parton produced a useful and 
standard biography, likewise in the classical tradition. It may still be read 
with profit. But Parton was born in England. Mr. Van Doren was born in 
the Middle West. His Franklin is not precisely the Franklin for whom 
Parton, with all his tolerance and admiration, occasionally apologized. His 
Franklin, one feels at every point, is the real Franklin, with nothing. 
extenuated, nothing essential omitted: his earthiness, his opportunism, his 
occasional coarseness. Mr, Van Doren not only gives us the Franklin of the 
world of science, of diplomacy, of politics, of literature, with his infinite 
capacity for using his powers effortlessly to the last degree of efficiency, but 
he gives us back the Franklin whom, he says in a severe indictment, the 
“prim people” have -approprjated: the Franklin who preached thrift but 
was never able to practice it; the Franklin who is known for his homely 
virtues but was devoted as few have been to the pleasant graces; the Franklin 
who is regarded as a conservative but became, in old age, a revolutionary. 
But Mr. Van Doren has done more than rescue Franklin from the “prim 
people”—if indeed they ever had sole custody of him: he has produced the 
best study of Franklin in the three quarters of a century since Parton, and 
he has established a great landmark in the field of American biography. 
Princeton University. Juuran P. Boyo. 


Knight of the Seas: The Adventurous Life of John Paul Jones. By VALEN- 
TINE THomson. (New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation. 1939. 
Pp. viii, 608. $3.50.) 

So many biographies have been written of that football of fortune, John 
Paul Jones, that it would seem that nothing new can be left to say about 
the man. Yet Miss Thomson has discovered a great deal of new material 
after indefatigable research in French, Russian, and Dutch archives and 
contemporary journals and memoirs. The result is a book of fascinating in- 
terest, perhaps the most interesting to the general reader of any Jones bio- 
graphies yet published, And yet to one who has spent years in study of the 
commodore’s career certain conclusions are drawn by the author which 
seem hardly justified by the evidence at hand. For instance, most students 
of Jones’s career have long believed that at one time he served as an officer 
in the British navy. This was deducted from the fact that Jones himself once 
wrote of valuable knowledge that he had acquired from “many officers of 

- note in the English Navy”. No further shred of evidence, to this reviewer’s 
knowledge, has ever been found to justify this belief. Yet in this book it is 
stated positively that a Lord Queensbury, brother-in-law of the Earl of 

Selkirk, “recommended him to a commander in the Royal Navy who placed 

him for training among the officers of a man-of-war”. No documentary . 

evidence of any sort is given for this forthright statement. 

Certain rather obvious errors mar the many excellent qualities of this 
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book. One of Jones’s French marine officers on the Bon Homme Richard, 
Count de Chamillard, ranks as a lieutenant on page 240 but becomes a 
colonel on page 270. Lord Dunmore is credited with the burning of Nor- 
folk on New Year’s Day, 1777, and Commodore Esek Hopkins is blamed 
for not visiting vengeance on him in January, 1776. Lord Dunmore did , 
burn Norfolk, but on January 1, 1776. Hopkins was delayed in leaving the 
Delaware by ice alone. The treaty which ended the French and Indian War 
was signed in 1763, twelve years before Lexington, and not in 1783, as this 
book would lead one to believe. The author seems oblivious to certain 
defects in the commodore’s character which most of his biographers have 
found it necessary to mention. These very defects made it difficult for him 
to get along well with his subordinates or to secure what he needed from 
his superiors. Franklin himself was fully aware of his friend’s limitations. 
The spectacular tale of the alleged “secret romance” of Paul Jones with the 
Russian princess, Anna Mikailovna Kourakina, rests on too insecure factual 
foundations to be worthy of a place in a volume supposed to be historically 
accurate. In fairness it must be said, however, that the author appends this 
“secret romance” to the main body of the volume “as a beguiling and 
plausible legend”, and as such it must be considered until more weighty 
evidence is forthcoming. f 

Miss Thomson, however, has given better than any of Jones’s other 
biographers the historical background of the Paris and the France of the 
late eighteenth century in which Jones and Franklin and the other Amer- 
ican commissioners worked. No other biographer of Jones has stressed the 
far-reaching influence of the Masonic order on his life and work, From this 
biography Jones has emerged a very human, very appealing figure whose 
work was better appreciated by Frenchmen of his period than by his Amer- 
ican contemporaries. No student of the naval history of the American 
Revolution can afford not to be familiar with this book. 

United States Naval Academy. Lours H. BoLANDER. 


Religion and the State in Georgia in the Eighteenth Century. By Resa 
CAROLYN STRICKLAND., [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. 211. $2.50.) 

AFTER a detailed and careful study of the religious policies of the colony 
of Georgia Dr. Strickland concludes: “In general, Georgia appears to have 
contributed little that was original to the development of church-state rela- 
tions, although practices of other colonies and states were much modified by 
peculiar local ‘conditions” (p. 185). And again: “On the whole it appears 
that the pattern of relations between religion and the revolution which was 
- apparent in the colonies as a whole could be seen in Georgia with here and 
there an individual variation growing out of local conditions” (p. 160). 

The study, however, shows more variations in the Georgia picture than 
these quotations would lead us to suspect. These variations were largely due 
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to the geographical location of the colony and the peculiar circumstances of ` 
its founding, of which the invitation to the persecuted Protestants of Europe 
was not the least important. Because of the latter policy the religious com- 
position of the colony became distinctly cosmopolitan, with a medley of 
evangelical sects and even some Jews. Religious freedom comparable to that 
of Pennsylvania became the rule in the. new colony except for Catholics, 
who were under great suspicion partly because of the proximity of French 
and Spanish enemies. 

What developed in Georgia was to be expected. The Anglican Church 
was not made the official religion, and there was no enthusiasm for an 
episcopate. All freeholders were allowed to vote for vestrymen, whose num- 
bers frequently included dissenters. Few Anglican clergymen were attracted 
to this distant and backward mission field of the S.P.G. Activities of 
itinerants created scarcely a stir. Glebes were granted to dissenters so as to 
attract them. Vestries became more important as local governing bodies 
than as church agencies. The Anglican Church was too feeble to arouse real 
opposition, and no wall of exclusiveness shielded it. There were not the 
conditions to produce a Great Awakening in Georgia. 

Under such circumstances it would have been strange if Georgia, after 
independence, had not assumed advanced ground in matters of religion and 
conscience. Dr. Strickland gives us the background for such a conclusion. It 
must be said, however, that the author is much more concerned with 
cataloguing details than with interpreting their significance. 

The University of Maryland. W. M. Geweur. 


Control of Federal Expenditures: A Documentary History, 1775-1894. Com- 
piled by Frep Wiizur Powe t. [The Institute for Government Research 

of the Brookings Institution.] (Washington: Brookings Institution. 1939. 

Pp. x, 928. $5.00.) 

Tue complacency with which our public finances have been handled 
throughout our history, even down to the present moment, is almost beyond 
belief. It is perhaps explainable only on the basis that a large, rich, relatively 
underpopulated country can survive for a time in spite of much mismanage- 
ment and even recklessness. But recently, at least, we have been going at a 
pace that cannot continue to be accelerated forever. It is high time, there- 
fore, that someone should take thought of controlling our public expendi- 
tures, though it appears almost ironical to think that any economy move- 
ment could be initiated in the face of current demands for more billions 
for preparedness. 

Dr. Powell’s painstaking compilation may well serve as the beginning 
of the construction of a solid foundation for such a movement. Heretofore 
the basic materials have been widely scattered, nearly all have been out of 
print, and most of them have been available in few libraries. Dr. Powell’s 
purpose was to bring together in a single volume the significant mategials of 
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more than a century, but he laments the gaps and imperfections in the 
records and particularly the lack of interest of biographers and chroniclers 
in the subject of finance. Nevertheless, this stout volume is evidence not 
only of a considerable amount of material but also of diligence and dis- 
crimination in its compilation. Included are “proceedings, resolutions, orders 
and ordinances of the Continental Congress . . . informative remarks, 
speeches, and debates in Congress”, and pertinent committee and other 
official and unofficial reports. “Federal statutes, court decisions, Attorney 
Generals’ opinions and comptrollers’ decisions” are, however, omitted. 

The material is arranged chronologically with a certain amount of topical 
subgrouping. The value of the compilation has been increased by the system 
of footnote and bracket references and by a seven-part index: (1) Resolu- 
tions and Ordinances of the Continental Congress; (2) Statutes at Large; 
(3) Revised Statutes; (4) Opinions of the Attorney General; (5) Decisions 
of the First Comptroller; (6) Cases; (7) General. 

‘It is hoped that Dr. Powell will finish the task he has begun by promptly 
publishing the documents from 1894 to date and writing an interpretation 
and conclusion (poss:bly another volume) that will raise up an Alexander 
Hamilton, a Moses, or other genius with the wisdom and courage to lead 
us out of the financial wilderness in which we have wandered for more 
than a decade. l 

The University of Minnesota. Roy G. Brakzy. 


The Course of American Democratic Thought: An Intellectual History since 
1815. By Raren Henry Gasriex, Larned Professor of American History, 
Yale University. [The Ronald Series in History, edited by Robert C. 
Binkley and Ralph H. Gabriel.] (New York: Ronald Press Company. 
1940. Pp. xi, 452. $4.00.) 

Tuis volume deals with democratic thought from the early Middle 
Period to the present time. Although primarily concerned with ideas, it 
treats them in relation to the characteristics of certain great periods in 
American development, as indicated by six parts: the social and intellectual 
background of the Middle Period, the sectional controvesy, the age of 
Darwinism and indnustrialism, the conflict in scholarship, the progressive 
age, and the age of disillusionment and insecurity. 

In his second chapter Mr. Gabriel formulates the early doctrines of the 
democratic faith: “God, the creator of man, has also created a moral law 
for his government and has endowed him with a conscience with which 
to apprehend it. . . . The second doctrine . . . was that of the free in- 
dividual. . . . The third . . . was that of the mission of America.” Here, in 
effect, was the fund upon which later thinkers drew as they considered 
democracy from period to period in relation to their times. Despite vagaries, 
this democratic faith has been and is “a system of checks and balances in 
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the realm of ideals. It asserts the possibility of a balance between liberty 
and authority, between the self-expression of the free individual and the 
necessary coercion of the organized group. The democratic faith is, then, in 
essence, a philosophy of the mean. It proclaims that, within broad limits 
of an ordered nature, man is master of his own destiny.” 

This thesis Mr. Gabriel illustrates rather than demonstrates. For the 
various periods he cites selected writers. For the Middle Period speak such 
representatives as Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Orestes Brownson and Isaac Thomas Hecker (for Catholicism), 
Melville, Mathew Carey, and Friedrich List; for the Civil War democracy, 
especially Walt Whitman; for the scholars, William Graham Sumner, 
Turner, Royce, Henry Adams, and William James; for the progressive era 
a strange galaxy, including Simon Patten, Richard T, Ely, Washington 
Gladden, and Herbert Croly; in the center of the postwar world is Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The total result is a book which well deserves careful consideration at 
the hands of all who are working at history, especially American history. 
Ideengeschichte has been too long neglected in the United States. Mr. 
Gabriel_has grasped boldly at a phase of it. It is to our advantage that 
he has done this and marked a break with traditional history. In the years 
ahead, doubtless, more work of this kind will be done. Meanwhile, more 
preliminary labors are necessary for monumental achievements. The as- 
sumptions, philosophy, and methodology of the history of ideas need explora- 
tion. More rigid definitions and discriminations ought to be established. 
Closer attention should be given to the relations of ideas and interests. A 
library of monographs dealing with particulars ought to be written. Then 
the ground will be better prepared. Yet the business of making sharper 
the outlines of the target and the business of shooting at it will probably 
go on together, and for Mr. Gabriel’s contribution we may be duly grateful. 
It is full of suggestiveness. It hits off “intellectual sparks”. It may be taken 
as a happy augury of coming things in the domain of historiography. Let 
him who thinks that he can draw the arrow to the head take up Mr. 
Gabriel’s bow and test his strength and skill. 

New Milford, Connecticut. Cartes A. Bear. 


The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Edited by AMetia W. Winiiams 
and Evcrne C. Barker. Volume II, July 16, 1814-March 31, 1842. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. 1939. Pp. xxxi, 539. $3.25.) 

THE greater part of the present volume covers Houston’s career from 
January, 1837, to March, 1842. The editors in keeping with their original 
purpose take advantage of criticisms and suggestions called out by Volume I 
to correct or give additional information on some thirty-six items that ap- 
peared in that volume as well as to print thirty-nine other items covering 
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the years 1814 to 1836. The corrigenda and additional bibliographic in- 
formation were largely supplied by Professor W. C, Binkley and Mr. 
Herbert Davenport. The new items consist in part of routine recommenda- 
tions and statements of service. Four of these items are characterized as 
doubtful. Possibly the letter of September 21, 1824 (p. 6), should also be 
added to that list. The early addenda include one important letter to Lewis 
Cass (p. 15), explaining Houston’s journey in 1833 to San Antonio de Bejar. 

The calendar of the main part of the volume fills twenty pages. It covers 
the activities of Houston’s first administration from January, 1837, to De- 
cember, 1839, and of the first three months of his second administration in 
1841-42, About ninety pages only are devoted to the intervening three 
years, when Houston divided his activities between his personal affairs— 
including his second marriage—and his services in the Texas congress. 
Interspersed among official documents and political speeches are traces of 
an unsuccessful love affair. 

The important questions of his first administration centered in relations 
with Mexico and the United States—later with Great Britain and France— 
and with the Indians. In respect to the last problem, which Houston carried 
through the intervening years and into his second administration, his at- 
titude was wiser and more conciliatory than that of most of his contem- 
poraries, including his successor, Mirabeau B. Lamar. The latter was largely 
responsible for an ambitious and extravagant policy of expansion that left 
Texas hopelessly bankrupt and determined the main tasks of Houston’s 
second administratian—retrenchment, reconciliation of the Indians, and 
frontier defense against Mexico—in which he was to be only partially 
successful. 

The annotation of this volume, as of the preceding one, devolved largely 
upon Miss Williams. Her notes reveal wide and minute knowledge of this 
period of Texas bibliography and abundantly justify her associate’s state- 
ment that they afford “an important contribution toward a biographical 
dictionary of Texas”. A perusal of the volume arouses increasing apprecia- 
tion of local scholarship in the Lone Star State as well as of the work of 
the editors, 

Northwestern University. Isaac J. Cox. 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Selected and arranged by Witu1am R. Mannino, Treaty Di- 
vision, Department of State. Volume X, The Netherlands, Paraguay, 
Peru, Documents 4477-5032. Volume. XI, Spain, Documents 5033-5678. 
Volume XII, Texas and Venezuela, Documents 5679-6174. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1938; 1939; 1939. 
Pp. xxxvii, 913; xlii, 1017; xxxiv, 858. $5.00 each.) 

Tuese are the final volumes of a large work begun by Dr. Manning 
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more than twenty years ago. This series, the first volume of which came 
from the press in 1932, was preceded by another containing documents from 
the archives of the State Department dealing with the independence of 
Latin America. These two publications, fifteen volumes in all, entitle the 
editor to a high rank among the scholars in his feld. 

The first of the three volumes now under review contains documents 
reminding the reader of the interest of the Netherlands in America because 
of possessions in South America and certain small islands in the Caribbean. 
These Dutch possessions in the New World have recently assumed peculiar 
importance to the United States because of the course of the war in Europe. 
This volume also contains documents revealing the relations of Paraguay 
with the United States and with its neighbors in the Río de la Plata area, 
documents dealing for the most part with claims and commercial relations. 
It likewise includes correspondence throwing light on the place occupied 
by Peru in the world politics of the period. In the case of Peru the United 
States was concerned primarily with guano, pecuniary reclamations, and 
possible European aggressions against the Pacific coast of South America. 

The second of these volumes consists of an important collection of 
diplomatic correspondence on the relations of Spain with Spanish America 
and especially the relations of the United States and Spain in respect to 
Spanish America. Most of the documents are concerned with Cuba, but, as 
the editor remarks in his preface, the subtitle selected for the volume is 
Spain instead of Cuba because Cuba had not won its independence and the 
United States technically could not have diplomatic relations with Cuba. 
The correspondence reveals the strategy diplomacy of the United States, the 
eagerness of the United States to control the destiny of Cuba, the early 
aspirations of some of the Cubans either for independence or for annexation 
to the United States, and the operations of filibusters against the Spanish 
authorities in the island—in short, the place of Cuba in world politics from 
1831 to 1860. The remainder of the documents in the volume are important 
mainly as a revelation of the reluctance of the mother country to reconcile 
itself to the final loss of its colonies in Central and South America. 

The final volume of the series deals with Texas and Venezuela and thé 
relations of the United States with these two and with other nations in 
respect to them. The foreign relations of the Republic of Texas have been 
so thoroughly treated by Professors E. C. Barker, E. D. Adams, and others 
that the correspondence contained in this part of the publication makes no 
startling revelations. The documents dealing with Venezuela furnish the 
basis for a study of the early relations of the United States with Venezuela 
and with various European powers, especially England, in respect to that 
Latin-American nation. They contain, among other topics, information on 
the controversy over the title to Avis Island, important because of its guano 
deposits, on the pecuniary claims of various nationals against Venezuela, on 
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the apprehensions of the United States with reference to European aggres- 
sions against this American nation, on Anglo-American competition for its 
trade, and on Venezuela’s turbulent politics and its social and economic 
conditions. 

Like the previous volumes and all of Dr. Manning’s works, these three 
attain the highest standard of scholarship. Dr. Manning is an extraordinarily 
able editor. The notes and citations are adequate, the volumes are almost 
free from typographizal errors, and the indexes are as exhaustive as could 
reasonably be expected. l 

The twelve ‘volumes of the series present the fundamental documents 
bearing on the relations of the United States with Latin America and the 
relations of the United States with the leading European nations in reference 
to Latin America. Of course they do not present all the documents on the 
subject deposited in the State Department; that would require a work 
many times as large. But they should constitute the starting point for any 
serious work on this important and vast subject. The judicious investigator 
will begin with these documents, supplement them by further examination 
of the manuscripts in the National Archives, and realize that his knowledge 
is not complete until he has searched the repositories of Europe and Latin 
America. 

The University of Chicago. J. Fred Rippy. 


Home Missions on the American Frontier, with Particular Reference to the 
American Home Missionary Society. By CoLIN BRUMMITT GOODYKOONTZ, 
Professor of History, University of Colorado. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers. 
1939. Pp. 460. $3.50.) 

We have in this volume an example of a piece of historical research 
which was begun as a doctoral dissertation, carried on over a relatively long 
period of years, and finally brought to a full-rounded, definitive conclusion. 
Doctors’ dissertations are often published too soon, precluding adequate 
research and mature judgments, and I know of no better argument for delay 
in publication than is furnished by this exhaustive and thoughtful study. 
Anyone moderately acquainted with the voluminous and widely scattered 
sources with which Mr. Goodykoontz has had to deal will understand why 
so long a time has intervened between conception and completion. Those 
of us who were aware that this study was in process rejoice in its appearance 
and congratulate the author on furnishing essential insight in helping us 
to understand how it was possible, often in a single generation, to transform 
a rough, raw frontier into orderly and intelligent communities. Religion was 
the leaven hidden in the lump which was largely respoasible for such trans- 
formation, a leaven which brought a larger meaning to life, inspired to 
higher ideals, and raised the moral tone of society. It is with this leaven 
that the author deals, a factor which has been too much overlooked by those 
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who would explain the frontier phase of our history. While giving chief 
attention to the American Home Missionary Society, probably because its 
archives are the most voluminous and accessible, Mr. Goodykoontz sum- 
marizes the home missionary activities of the Presbyterians, Methodists. 
Baptists, and Episcopalians. His understanding and use of the peculiar 
nomenclature of these several bodies is always accurate and is in itself an 
unusual accomplishment. The author’s thorough understanding of Amer- 
ican history enables him. to fit the activities of the home missionaries into 
their appropriate economic, social, and political background. In other words 
it is not a partial picture that is here drawn; religion is not considered a 
“hot-house” plant which must be given special treatment or consideration; 
it finds its rightful place among the multiple interests of the developing 
society of the frontier. The treatment is always objective, but at the same 
time there is intelligent appreciation and full understanding. 

A phase of religious activity on the frontier which seems to have been 
overlooked is the work carried on by the Baptist farmer preachers. This was 
far more important in spreading the Baptist gospel, especially in the early 
West and in the South even to this day, than any formal home missionary 
activities carried on by the Baptists. Nor was the early Methodist advance 
due to formal missionary societies. The whole organization of frontier 
Methodism was adapted to the meeting of frontier needs. In neither case was 
religion transplanted from the East to the West; both were indigenous to 
the soil. Missionary activity, as carried on by the American Home Missionary 
Society, too often delayed the rise of indigenous organization and created a . 
dependent attitude. Here we have a partial explanation, at least, why both 
Methodists and Baptists far outstripped Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 

Some sections of the book might have been improved if the author had 
had access to a number of recent studies in manuscript, such as C. T. Thrift’s 
“The American Home Missionary Society in the South, 1826-1861” and 
Evah I. Ostrander’s “The American Home Missionary Society in Oregon, 
1849-1870”. Perhaps some thought should be given as to how such materials 
may be made more widely available. 

The University of Chicago. WiuraM W. Sweer. 


Thoreau. By Henry Semen Cansy. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

1939. Pp. xx, 508. $3.75.) 

In a “Preview” to his book the author sketches some “half-dozen possible 
biographies of Thoreau”, each emphasizing a particular aspect of his com- 
plex character. Lesser biographers have exploited the paradoxes which this 
classification implies; Mr. Canby has succeeded in the far greater task of 
integrating the varied themes into a complete and balanced whole. The 
work triumphantly demonstrates that thorough scholarship is the surest 
pathway to freshness of interpretation. 
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In some respects the author’s greatest contribution is his steady concern 
with Thoreau as “a life-long apprentice to the art of good writing”. 
Biographers have often proved more Transcendental than Thoreau himself, 
content to attribute his style to the benign influences of nature or intuition. 
As an editor Mr. Canby knows better, and he proceeds to consider Thoreau’s 
life partly in terms of a writer’s search for a theme, an audience, and a 
practicable way of life. 

More publicized,-though of minor significance, is Mr. Canby’s investiga- 
tion of the exceedingly virginal love affairs of Thoreau. Tactfully presented, 
his conclusions free Thoreau from any suspicion of abnormality and indicate 
what part sublimation must have played in his thought. The identification 
of individuals, heavily veiled in the origina] sources, is reasonably conv:nc- 
ing. In the case of Sophia Foord, surmise admittedly plays a larger part 
than evidence in Mr. Canby’s argument, but his conjectures are triumphantly 
vindicated by an unnoted passage in the biography of Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace by Lillie B. C. and Arthur C. Wyman (Boston, 1914, I, 131). In 
1854, five years after the rumor of her suicide (Canby, p. 258), Miss 
Sophia Ford [sic], “a dark-skinned, pudgy-featured woman”, was serving 
as governess in the abolitionist household of Mrs. Chace. She taught botany 
by means of field trips, and her pupils felt that she “brought Concord to 
Valley Falls [R. I.]”. In private moments she “confided to Mrs. Chace her 
conviction that Thoreau’s soul was twin to hers, and that in ‘the Other 
World’ her spirit and his would be united”. 

This is a book rich in interpretation. The exact nature of Emerson’s in- 
fluence upon the young men of the time has never been more thoughtfully 
examined. Matters often obscured or misunderstood are cleared up: the 
relatively late development of Thoreau’s minutely accurate observation, the 
influence of his life at Walden in turning his mind outward towards the 
objective world, the relation between his observations of nature and the 
formal scientific research of his day. Brilliant perceptions of intellectual in- 
fluence are frequent: the contributions of Harvard, of Brownson, of the 
literatures of the seventeenth century and Greece and the East, of the tradi- 
tions of New England diary writing. 

What one sometimes misses is the examination of influences less proxi- 
mate than Emerson and less remote than the seventeenth century—Carlyle, 
for example; or the traditions of the American Revolution and the Unitarian 
controversy; or ever: Brook Farm. The pages on American society as a whole 
belong near the beginning, not sandwiched into a critique of Walden (pp. 
282-86). Slips of the pen are few; but the Boston Quarterly Review was 
founded before Brook Farm (p. 59); George Ripley was not from Concord 
(p. 275); and Angelina Grimké was married to Weld not Birney (p. 409, 
but correct on p. 410). 

Columbia University. ÅRTHUR E. BEsTor, JR. 
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John Tyler, Champion of the Old South. By OLiver PERRY Currwoop, 
Professor of History, West Virginia University. [The American His- 
torical Association.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. 
Pp. xv, 496. $4.00.) 

Jusr one hundred years ago there was under way the perfervid campaign 
which made John Tyler of Virginia first Vice-President and then President 
of the United States. Of what happened while he held these high offices 
many have written. But historians, while they have had to frame an estimate 
of Tyler, have interested themselves rather in the course of events than in 
Tyler himself; and biographers have chosen other subjects. One exception 
to this, indeed, ‘there has been. The striking figure of John Tyler’s son, 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler, is doubtless recalled by only a few of the present 
readers of this Review. But his book, Letters and Times of the Tylers, is 
known, of course, to every student of this period as a storehouse of facts, a 
source for part of John Tyler’s correspondence, and a remarkable example 
of the filial type of “vindication”. Apart from his son’s book there has been, 
as to Tyler, a sort of biographical vacuum, certain one day to be filled. To 
tell, in one small volume, from Tyler’s own standpoint, the story not only 
of Tyler’s presidency but of his whole life has been the aim of Dr. Chitwood. 
One of the impressions first received by a critical reader of the work is that 
the author, indebted as he must of necessity be to the Letters and Times, ap- 
pears only rarely to be dominated by it and writes generally with inde- 
pendence of opinion. 

Born in Virginia, as had been his forbears for generations, and educated 
at nearby William and Mary, Tyler entered politics in 1811 at the age of 
twenty-one. In the course of the next thirty years he was thrice (at different 
periods) a member of the house of delegates of Virginia, one of the council 
of state, a representative in Congress, governor, a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1829, and senator from Virginia. Of Tyler as a Virginia 
politician Dr. Chitwood gives an adequate factual account. A disposition 
to moralize, as in the matter of Tyler’s position respecting slavery, aligns 
the author not with the “new” but with the older biographers of the “life 
and times” sort. As the first part of the book describes Tyler’s career in 
Virginia, the last chapters picture his emergence from a long retirement 
at Sherwood Forest, his estate on the James, in futile efforts to bring about 
a political compromise of the old type and save the Union; failing in which 
attempts, the aging statesman threw what energy was left him into the 
promotion of the secession of Virginia and the union of the state with the 
Southern Confederacy. 

To Tyler’s term as President Dr. Chitwood devotes about two hundred 
pages. Hardly any of the issues and major happenings of these crowded and 
fateful years is left unmentioned. Consequently the treatment is very 
brief. Into the stormy conflict with the Whigs in 1841 Dr. Chitwood goes 
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rather fully, presenting fairly the dilemma with which Tyler was faced. 
Either he must surrender to Clay and the Whigs, or he must stick to his 
principles and take the consequences. That Tyler, although by no means 
untouched by the desire to succeed himself, did what ne thought was right 
Dr. Chitwood believes and maintains convincingly. 

What one misses chiefly in Dr. Chitwood’s treatment of the political and 
economic issues that Tyler had to meet is a reflection of the wider views 
that have found expression in the monographic wri-ing of recent years, 
founded cn materials which seem to have escaped Dr. Chitwood’s notice. 
Although the whole story of the bank controversy has not yet been told, 
such a book as McGrane’s Foreign Bondholders and American State Debts, 
based in large part cn the Baring Papers in the Canadian Archives, shows 
that one can no longer be content with the traditional version of the fiscal 
struggle of 1841. Still more lacking in freshness of treatment are the twenty 
pages into which Dr. Chitwood has compressed his account of all the 
diplomatic negotiations of Tyler’s presidency except those which had to 
do with Texas. In regard to Texas he has little to say of the officious inter- 
ference of England and France, which drew from Tyler a revival of the 
Monroe Doctrine, although in his message he did not mention that doctrine 
by name. Nor does Dr. Chitwood give any account of the efforts that were 
made through Tylers intimate, Wise, to influence Brazil in opposition to 
England’s antislavery policies. 

Dr. Chitwood’s book is well. written, well proportioned, and, in general, 
excellently printed. To include in the text, instead of placing them in foot- 
notes, references to other pages or chapters is today a practice somewhat 
unusual. Over the phrase advocatus diabolus the schoolmen of William and 
Mary would perhaps shed a tear. The five-power treaty that was negotiated 
for the suppression of the African slave trade was certainly not the Quin- 
tuplet Treaty. But these are very small and unimportant slips. While one 
cannot ascribe to Dr. Chitwood’s Tyler the originality or the depth of 
research that marked McCormac’s James K. Polk cr Nichols’s Franklin 
Pierce, the author is nevertheless to be congratulated on the performance 
of a useful task and one that was well worth doing. 

The Library of Congress. Sr. Gzorce L. Sroussar. 


Life on the Circuit with Lincoln. By Henry Cray Wuritney. Introduction 
and Notes by PauL M. Ancu, Illinois State Historical Society. (Cald- 
well: Caxton Printers. 1940. Pp. 530. $5.00.) 

THE present volume, the old Whitney in a new and better form, ex- 
emplifies what will be increasingly needed if the Lincoln theme is to be 
rescued from uncritical amateurs. Whitney’s association with Lincoln 
occupied seven years (1854-61) of picturesque travel an the famous judicial 
circuit of Illinois; in 1892 he published a kind of anecdotal biography whose 
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salty reminiscences give it unique value. In recent years collectors have paid 
high for their Whitneys. Rarity plus significance made reprinting desirable; 
in addition, critical attention to the older work was needed to give it just the 
niche it deserves, neither more nor less, in that uneven body of material 
which constitutes Lincoln historiography. The original text is reproduced 
except that obvious typographical slips are corrected (misspellings and 
grammatical errors being retained), quoted material has been identified 
and differentiated from the author’s words (not an easy thing), and un- 
necessary capitalization has been eliminated. Mr. Angle’s introduction gives 
the best available critique of Whitney; his succinct footnotes offer the cor- 
recting results of recent scholarship with citations for further study; an 
adequate index makes the material usable for reference. 

In the editorial appraisal of Whitney’s contribution it is shown on the 
one hand that he borrowed largely in fields beyond his observation, that 
he accepted Lamon and Herndon uncritically, that he exaggerated his own 
importance, and that incidents in his later law practice give reason to doubt 
his reliability; on the other hand the very formlessness of his work gives 
it value where Whitney had reason to know, and there is ample documen- 
tary evidence of his close relation to Lincoln. On two points Angle’s con- 
„clusions should be stressed: he finds reason to doubt the Whitney text of 
Lincoln’s speech at Urbana on October 24, 1854, and he is unconvinced by 
Whitney’s “reconstruction” of Lincoln’s “lost speech” at Bloomington on 
May 29, 1856. Skepticism on the latter point is based upon the unexplained 
omission of so choice an item in Life on the Circuit (its appearance was in 
McClure’s Magazine in 1896) as well as its dissonance with Lincoln’s known 
utterances and with a contemporary report in the Alton Courier. As to the 
Whitney story itself little need be said because it is so familiar. With all its 
defects it is a classic in its close-up portraiture of Lincoln and its circum- 
stantial recounting of circuit riding days. As Angle says, only six men who 
knew Lincoln well “wrote extensively of his life”; of these, only Herndon 
and Whitney “are intimate, realistic and convincing” (pp. 19-20). 

University of Ilinois. J. G. Ranpatt. 


Foreigners in the Confederacy. By Etta Lonn, Professor of History, Goucher 
College. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 
566. $5.00.) 

Two widely accepted beliefs of Southern history go down under the 
weight of Dr. Lonn’s array of evidence in this competent monograph: that 
few foreign born were domiciled in the South before the Civil War, and that 
the Confederate armed forces, unlike those of the North, received little help 
from men of alien birth. Her researches, which ranged from the Confederate 
archives in Washington to those of Texas and included sources of almost 
every description, disclose that on the eve of the war no less than a quarter 
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of a million persons of foreign birth were residing in the eleven secession 
states and embraced all classes “from noblemen to ditchdiggers”. They 
were to be found in various lines of business, the trades, and the professions, 
and in the leading Southern cities from Richmond to Galveston foreigners 
accounted for from 20 to 40 per cent of the white population. The Irish, 
English, and Germans predominated, but nearly every nation of Europe 
appears to have been represented. : 

After analyzing the views and motives of the major foreign groups 
toward slavery, states rights, and secession, Dr. Lonn proceeds to relate the 
part played by the foreign born in the war years. Some fled the country, 
others claimed exemption from war service, but the record of the vast ma- 
jority, as the author assembles it, is a notable tribute to their loyalty and 
devotion to their acopted domicile. Although unable to compute their 
number with exactness, Dr. Lonn states that “there were tens of thousands 
of foreign born in the ranks, many more tens of thousands in the reserve 
home guards”, Foreigners with field experience and technical training were 
warmly welcomed and made excellent contributions at the front and behind 
the lines, and to such success as it enjoyed on the seas, in ships of the lire, 
privateers, and blockade runners, the Confederacy owed much to foreign- 
born officers and crews. The civil establishment drew frequently upon resi- 
dent aliens for diplomatic and propaganda work abroad, and the foreigners 
in the civilian population were of incalculable value in carrying on industry 
and business when volunteering and conscription drained off Southern men 
from the home front. 

Despite the extent and importance of their assistance, Dr. Lonn’s narra- 
tive demonstrates thet the prewar prejudice against the foreigner lingered 
in Southern official and civilian life. Comparatively few aliens were entrusted 
with army commissions above the rank of captain. In both the Confederate 
and the state governments there was much sentiment for coercing aliens into 
the army, and the conscription laws affecting them were frequently de- 
nounced by resident consuls and their nationals as oppressive and in cen- 
travention of international practice in civil wars. But Dr. Lonn concluces 
that “under the circumstances the Confederate authorities afforded the best 
protection possible te their alien population”. 

Some of the material presented is quite familiar to students of Cen- 
federate history, but much is new, and all is well buttressed with statistics 
and citations. In the opinion of the reviewer the volume would have been 
improved by the excision of considerable detail and the cutting down of 
anecdotal material, some of which seems to be of dubious authenticity, but 
these criticisms are of little consequence in comparison with the merits of 
sound scholarship and lively interest which characterize the book. 

Dartmouth Colleze. A. Howarp MENEELY. 
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Samuel Jones Tilden: A Study in Political Sagacity. By ALEXANDER 
Crarence Frick, assisted by Gustav S. Losrano. [American Political 
Leaders, edited by Allan Nevins.] (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1939. Pp. ix, 597. $5.00.) 

As an intimate political biography this book takes high rank. The 
author had the advantage of the preliminary work of John Bigelow, whose 
Writings and Speeches of Samuel ]. Tilden appeared in 1885, to be followed 
ten years later by a full-dress biography. But Bigelow’s work was that of “a 
vindicator, not a historian”. Valuable as it was, it lacked the two most out- 
standing qualities of the present volume, perspective and impartiality. Dr. 
Flick knows well the environment that produced Tilden, for he has lived 
in it, but he views the political action in which Tilden participated from 
the vantage point of a subsequent generation. He records without under- 
statement the heat of the party battles in which Tilden took part, but he 
resists the temptation to allow his own temperature to rise. Moreover, he 
has -added much to the story that Bigelow either did not know or failed to 
tell. Particularly interesting is the full record of the part that Bigelow him- 
self played in Tilden’s career. 

The diligence with which Dr. Flick has performed his task is abundantly 
apparent. The reader can easily believe that the research and writing which 
went into this book occupied all the author’s spare time for a nine-year 
period. Footnote references to the Tilden Papers, a “large, indispensable 
collection of letters and documents”, appear on nearly every page. Unfor- 
tunately these papers, in accordance with instructions contained in Tilden’s 
will, were “carefully sifted four times by the executors to exclude every 
thing derogatory to Tilden”, a process which withheld from the historian 
much valuable material. These excisions, so Dr. Flick tells us, were mainly 
concerned with the events of the last twenty-five years of Tilden’s life. 
They were particularly directed toward the Civil War period and the 
disputed election of 1876, but they were also noticeable with reference to 
certain railroad and business transactions. Fortunately Dr. Flick was able 
to examine some forty other manuscript collections, and from them he has 
culled much data that the Tilden Papers lacked. His work shows many 
gleanings also from newspapers, periodicals, and other printed sources. 

While Dr. Flick attempts to review in detail every political episode in 
which Tilden took part, he does not alter materially the impression most 
historians have held of Tilden’s participation in public life. For example, 
few will disagree with the author’s contention that Tilden was deliberately 
counted out of the presidency in 1876, and fewer still with the evidence 
upon which this conclusion is based. The effort to examine so minutely this 
and practically all other incidents of Tilden’s career does not always make 
for sprightly reading; moreover, it would take genius of a high order to 
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produce an exciting 200k about so tedious a person as Tilden. But in spite 
of these handicaps tkere are passages of really admirable writing of which 
any author could be proud. 

The hold that Tiklen won during his lifetime upon the American public 
is difficult to understand. He was personally insignificant, a “little, sallow- 
faced, shambling dispeptic”. “He had won no victory on the battle-field; 
he was not a magnetic orator; he had written no masterpiece of literature.” 
Furthermore, he was a shrewd and none too scrupulous political manip- 
ulator, a rich corporation lawyer, and in his personal relationships with - 
his fellow men “cold-hearted, gruff and merciless . . . egotistical, opinionated 
and self-centered”. Bat in spite of these things, or so Dr. Flick believes, his 
contemporaries accorded him a degree of devotion that suggests comparison 
with a Moses or a Lencoln, “The explanation of this mass psychology”, says 
Dr. Flick, “is that Tilden conquered through his ideas. His denunciation 
of corruption in public office, his demand for reformed government, his 
trust in the wisdom of democracy, his superb faith in American institu- 
tions as adequate to mect the needs of the nation, and his record in over- 
throwing the evil Rings made a powerful appeal to all types of people” 
(P. 333). 

The book has an admirable forty-page analytical index and a few well- 
chosen illustrations. In format and in editorial workmanship it is above 
reproach. 

The University of Wisconsin. Jonn D. Hicks. 


The Life and Times of William Howard Taft: A Biography. By Henry F. 
Prince. Two volumes. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. Pp. xii, 
556; viii, 557-110€. $7.50.) 

In eleven hundred pages Mr. Pringle has gathered up that part of 
seventy-five years of American history of which William Howard Taft was 
a part. This include: many significant chapters of American life: Vermont 
ancestry, social, processional, and political life in Ohio, Yale in the late 
seventies, the mauve decade in American economic and political develop- 
ment, the Philippines as they were thirty-five years ago, the McKinley and 
Roosevelt administrazions in Washington, the building of the Panama Canal, 
four years of the American presidency, eight years of the Yale Law School, 
and a decade of the Supreme Court. 

The Taft Papers in the Library of Congress are so formidable as to dis- 
courage any but the stoutest heart. The author has placed to his credit a 
heroic achievement, in some respects larger than was represented by his 
biography of Theodore Roosevelt. The varied character of Taft’s life and 
activities and the fact that so much of the information was buried in end- 
less files of correspcndence set these two volumes apart in a small group 
of biographies of nctable Americans. The subject will not have to be done 
over. ¢ 
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The author has held steadily to the pattern of biography and has not 
encumbered his narrative with history, except as the latter contributes to the 
demands of the former. In spots one wishes that there were more history, 
but without adding more pages to the work. We shall have to go else- 
where, for example, to find out just what Taft did in the Philippines or as 
Secretary of War other than talk Philippine affairs and build a Panama 
Canal. Only ia the chapters on the Supreme Court does Taft, the adminis- 
trator, appear clearly. The presidency is adequately treated. 

Of great value are the vignettes of many national figures who pass in 
and out of the picture: Aldrich, Ballinger, Beveridge, Bliss, Borah, Brandeis, 
Bryan, Butler, Cannon, Carnegie, Cleveland, Coxey, Crane, Daugherty, 
Fall, Foraker, the Garfields, Harding, Holmes, Hughes, Johnson, Knox, 
La Follette, Lodge, McKinley, McReynolds, Penrose, Pinchot, Roosevelt, 
Root, Wickersham, Wilson, and many more. Each of these is characterized 
by his own letters, by Taft, or by Pringle—only the author is objective. 
Whatever Taft may have been as a judge, he clearly was not very judicial 
either in the choice or the valuation of his associates. In appraising him as a 
figure in American history, nothing is more important than his estimate of 
his contemporaries. His score is not high. 

It is difficult to select in these two volumes outstanding chapters, for the 
level is uniform and never low. Ohio politics, always significant in American 
history, is portrayed for a quarter of a century. The Ballinger-Pinchot con- 
troversy is rewritten to do more credit to Ballinger and most of all to 
Taft’s sense of loyalty to a Cabinet member who was set upon and who 
became a heavy political liability. Taft was always loyal and often equally 
stubborn. He was inept in self-expression, writing too many badly chosen 
words, and often he spoke the same way. Dollar diplomacy, for example, 
was not in his administration half so bad as he himself described it. The 
Mexican policy illustrates a characteristic myopia which disclosed itself 
repeatedly in his attitude toward domestic, social, and economic problems. 
A man of the severest personal integrity, Taft was all but blind in his views 
of social forces. Pringle presents him as more of a liberal than he in his 
personal letters reveals himself to have been, but even as Pringle sees him, 
Taft was all but an anachronism in the last score of his years. 

In the Supreme Court Taft’s logic sometimes, although not always, car- 
ried him somewhat beyond his feelings, but in general feeling was para- 
mount, and it was that adjustment of qualities which made him a lovable 
but not a great jurist. Pringle, doing his best for the defense, does not succeed 
in making Taft great, although he has written a very good biography. 
After reading the volumes one can feel: “America was like that”, but the 
compliment is to the author. Taft himself rarely rose above the level of 
his age. 

As might be expected by those familiar with Pringle’s Roosevelt, the 
latter does not come out well in the review of the famous quarrel. The 
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Roosevelt stature shrinks from year to year. Before the brutal attack of the 
bully, Taft, the somewhat spoiled darling of many kinds of fortune, hardly 
more than flops on the ground and waits in stubborn rage for some new 
guardian to deliver him from his tormentors. In Pringle’s book heroes are 
scarce, : 

Hague, New York. N TYLER DENNETT. 


Crusaders for American Liberalism. By Lovis Fitter. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1939. Pp. viii, 422. $3.50.) 

Tus book provides the reader with an excellent piece of reporting on 
the muckraking movement of the early years of the twentieth century. 
Through its pages march Lincoln Steffens, Judge Ben Lindsey, Ray Stannard 
Baker, John Spargo, Charles Edward Russell, and others commonly as- 
sociated with this reform movement. Some of these reformers are still 
observing the American scene—with the light of liberalism still burning or 
with the shadows of the conservatism of advancing years dimming a 
critical vision. 

Mr. Filler makes these men, most of them journalists, live; he makes 
their interests in some of the abuses and wrongs of the society of the time 
deserving of the campaign so vigorously and zealously carried on; and ‘he 
makes converts of his readers to the objectives of exposure and reform. 
The exploitation of natural resources, corruption in politics, the adulteration 
of food, the oppression of ethnic groups, attacks on labor, and the avarice of 
leaders directing the programs of railroads and other corporations were 
among the revelations made chiefly through magazines such as Every- 
body’s and McClure’s. Some of the articles in these journals challenged 
enough attention to appear later in book form, as, for example, Upton Sin- 
clairs The Jungle and Miss Tarbell’s The History of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

There are conspicuous omissions in Mr. Filler’s list of crusaders, In 
spite of a prevailing Republican philosophy, labor radicals were attempting 
to achieve the ends they desired; anti-imperialists were questioning what 
was to be called “dollar diplomacy” and asking whether the flag should 
follow investments; critics were attacking judicial interpretations and deci- 
sions; educators and others were asking whether educational establishments 
were preparing pupils for the complexities of later life; and exponents of 
the social gospel were phrasing the need of a revitalized and socialized 
Christianity. With such omissions, Mr. Filler’s conclusion that no other 
group of social workers in any other country accomplished more is open 
to question. 

This is, of course, not the first book on the muckrakers, but it is one 
of the best written. The author has appended a useful bibliography and 


a chronology which dates muckraking activities from rgor to 1917, when 
Ld 
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the war halted them. The era of the movement described has passed, and out 
of it, perhaps because of the muckrakers, have come reforms. In an age 
when the flowers of civilization seem about to wither it is heartening to 
read of crusaders whose endeavors were crowned later by some of the re- 
forms they desired. 

The University of Chicago. Bessie Louise Prerce. 


Incredible Era: The Life and Times of Warren Gamaliel Harding. By 
SamvueL Hopkins Apams. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1939. 
Pp. vii, 456. $3.00.) 

Tuere is something wrong with the critical apparatus of this Incredible 
Era. The author reminds the reader of the paucity of the literary remains of 
President Harding, of their partial destruction by his widow, and of the 
affectionate but suspicious segregation of the rest in the vaults of the Hard- 
ing Memorial Association. Baffled at the source, Mr. Adams has leaned 
heavily upon the observant journalist, “a highly qualified specialist”, noting 
that the journalist “has nothing to conceal, and to embellish fact is a viola- 
tion of his code”. But in this case the highly qualified specialists have told 
two stories, so contradictory that at least one of them cannot be entirely 
reconciled with accurate observation and honest portrayal. The testimony 
related to Mr. Adams, and sometimes whispered in his ear under “pledge 
of secrecy”, supplements his own suspicions from which he produced his 
fiction version of the period in Revelry (1926). These same specialists were 
reporting the American scene between 1920 and 1923, during which period, 
‘with “nothing to conceal”, they released an appreciative and approving 
picture of President Harding. Their contemporary dispatches contain little 
indication of a knowledge or of a suspicion of general rottenness in the 
administration. Mr. Adams has not faced the problem presented by special- 
ists who wrote one story while Harding lived and who have given different 
testimony after his death. 

The fact seems to be that Warren Gamaliel Harding was a kindly, well- 
meaning “joiner”, pushed by his advisers into water which was too deep, 
and let down in a few cases by his friends. There was nothing incredible 
in the era; it was a normal aftermath of war. There was tragedy in the fact 
that political necessity made Harding a scapegoat and that those who had 
to win an election in 1924 allowed his tombstone to be fouled for the 
advantage of the party organization. It is not likely that the scandals of the 
‘Harding administration, by themselves, could have elected a Democrat in 
1924; but the scandals, plus the restive West, created a situation in which 
‘the party must either surrender to a genuine progressive, which it would 
not do, or close ranks around Coolidge and throw all blame upon a dead 
President who, at the moment of his death, was acclaimed by the party and 
‘by most of the journalists as a martyr, a typical American, and a statesman. 
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There is new material here upon the Harding ancestry, but otherwise the 
book adds little to what Mark Sullivan has written. 
University of California. Freperic L. Paxson. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1924. In two 
volumes, [Department of State.] (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1939. Pp. cxiv, 780; xciv, 764. $1.50 each.) 

‘THeEsE volumes reveal that there was no perceptible change in the foreign 
policies of Mr. Hughes during 1924, the first full year under President 
Coolidge. American business interests, particularly the oil companies, con- 
tinued to be the ‘solicitous concern of American diplomacy in Persia, 
Rumania, Turkey, and elsewhere. The Secretary of State gradually came 
to recognize the existence of the League of Nations and to co-operate with 
it in problems of relief, reconstruction, and narcotic control, but Russia re- 
mained terra incognita. Withdrawal of American military forces from the 
Dominican Republic and, on the other hand, continued control by such 
forces in Nicaragua are here described. There are valuable documents con- 
cerning conventions with France and Great Britain assuring protection of 
American interests in the mandated territories of the Near East. Missionaries 
in China were informed that, regardless of their expressed wishes, they 
would be required: to accept the diplomatic and military protection of the 
Government of the United States (I, 601-602). The Secretary of War (I, 
77-79) contributes an illuminating letter expressing his opinion that the 
American export trade in munitions is an essential element in national 
defense and recommending therefore that the United States reject a pro- 
posed convention for international control of arms, munitions, and imple- 
ments of war. i 

To the historian one of the most important sections of these volumes is 
that which deals with Japanese exclusion under the Immigration Act of 
1924. There are almost eighty pages describing the origins and terms of 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement and, of course, all of the correspondence grow- 
ing out of Mr. Hanihara’s ill-fated note of April 10, 1924, referring to “grave 
consequences” which might follow discriminatory legislation against the 
Japanese, It is doubtful whether any disinterested American could read the 
documents in the case without a sense of shame for the manner in which 
the Senate and the press of the United States treated the question. The 
phrase “grave consequences”, which, as Mr. Hughes said, was manifestly 
intended to convey “only an innocuous expression” of regret, was torn from 
its context, transformed by Senators Lodge, Moses, and others, into a “veiled ` 
threat”, and used to create altogether specious issues. This is one of two 
instances in the year 1924 in which the Senate showed something less than 
disinterested statesmanship, the other being postponement of ratification 
(and subsequently rejection), largely for partisan reasons, of the Treaty of 
Lausanne with Turkey. 
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Like their predecessors, these volumes are admirably edited, printed, and 
. bound, and are gold mines for the historian of American diplomacy. 
The Institute for Advanced Study. Epwarp Meap EARLE. 


Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain. By Cartes G. Dawes. Foreword 
by Herbert Hoover. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. ix, 
442. $5.00.) 

GzneraL Dawes’s recollections cover the period from the spring of 1929 
to December 31, 1931. They present their maximum interest in connection 
with the naval conference of 1930 and the Manchurian crisis of the fall of 
the next year. They give us little information with regard to the Hoover 
moratorium of the summer of 1931, since the general was in the United 
States at that time. 

With regard to the naval conference, the outstanding conclusion to be 
reached is that limitation of armaments can come about only when the 
decisions are taken out of the hands of the naval authorities and put in the 
hands of statesmen. It is not refreshing—but it is instructive—to discover 
that the American Naval Board presented a yardstick formula and then 
asked for eight cruisers according to this formula when arithmetic would 
have given them four and a half. Naturally, when President Hoover dis- 
covered this, they withdrew from the conference. “Stimson, however, went 
to the Navy Department and at a meeting with the Naval Board demanded 
their answer. It was that the ‘yardstick’ after all was only a camouflage and 
they were but performing their duty of ‘protecting the interests of their 
country’, etc. The Secretary of State said: ‘Gentlemen, the United States 
in its international negotiations is not in the habit of camouflaging.’” 

On the Manchurian question Dawes’s memoirs make it clear that the 
British government was much less militant than our own; in fact, Sir John 
Simon, the British foreign secretary, is quoted as having said that while 
“from the juridical standpoint, China had the best of the argument, from 
the standpoint of realities, the argument seemed to be with Japan”. Despite 
the American ambassador’s expressions of respect for the League, it is clear 
from the foregoing why it did not function more efficiently in this first 
great test. 

General Dawes throws much light on the negotiations in which he took 
part; he also naturally throws much light on himself. And we like the man 
he reveals. Energetic, confident, of excellent business judgment, with such 
ayocations as music and palaeontology, he wins the regard of his readers. 
It is clear, one must confess, that for him the best of all worlds is a world ` 
based on the orthodoxies of the Republican party and the nineteen twenties; 
but then how should it be otherwise with a successful gentleman who was 
in his sixties when he was accredited to the Court of St. James? 

The University of Rochester. Dexter Perkins. 
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Handbook of British Chronology. Edited by F. M. Powicxe, with the assistance’ 
of Cartes JoHNson and W. J. Harte. (London, Royal Historical Society, 1939, 
pp. xii, 424, 7s. 6d.) This is a useful compilation and something more. The 
body of the handbook consists of chronological lists of the rulers of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and the Isle of Man; chief governors of Ireland since 1172; 
English officers of state; dukes, marquesses, and earls (1066-1603); English 
parliaments to 1547; provincial and national councils of the Church of England; 
and bishops (English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish). Every effort seems to have 
been made to secure the services of competent scholars, The lists are prefaced 
by introductory notes which contain helpful bibliographical and sometimes other 
information. A section on the reckonings of time, which includes a useful table 
of regnal years fron. William I to George VI, and one on saints’ days and festi- 
vals used in dating were contributed by Professor Hilda Johnstone, and a brief 
section on legal chronology is the work of Professor T. F. T. Plucknett. In a 
preface to the volume the principal editor, Professor Powicke, explains the gene- 
sis and development of the enterprise and calls attention, with disarming candor, 
to some of its shortcomings, which he attributes to considerations of convenience 
or lack of space. TEus the list of parliaments ends with Henry VIII, the list of 
dukes, marquesses, end earls with Elizabeth, and the holders of many important: 
offices are not included in the list of officers of state. “We venture to hope”, says- 
Mr. Powicke, “that the book as it stands will be so useful as to call for im- 
provement and enlargement; that, as time goes on, it will grow into a standard 
work of reference, with its errors and slips removed, its gaps filled, its forms 
reduced to impeccable uniformity, its usefulness increased by an index.” . 


Manual for the Arranzement and Description of Archives, drawn up by Direction 
of the Netherlands Association of Archivists. By S. Murer, J. A. Ferry, end ` 
R. Fru. Translation of the second edition by Arthur H. Leavitt. (New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1940, pp. 225, $3.50.) This is the most important of modern 
works on archival arrangement and is now put into English for the first time 
since its original publication in 1898. Except for Hilary Jenkinson’s Archive Ad- 
ministration, which is based on English practices and considerably broader in 
scope, it is the only substantial treatment of the subject which is conveniently 
available. Its detailed prescriptions will not always be appropriate to American 
needs, and its authors, like other European archivists of the older nations, are 
much concerned w-th problems of medieval collections which do not arise in 
this country, The main principles on which it is based, however, are now every- 
where recognized as valid, and for the inculcation of these principles it will be 
indispensable to all responsible archivists and students until an authoritative 
American manual is issued. ABBOT SMITH. 


Bibliographical Citation in the Social Sciences: A Handbook of Style. Compiled 
by Livia Apper, Managing Editor, University of Wisconsin Press. (Madison, 
University of Wisccnsin Press, 1940, pp. 30, 60 cents.) 


El origen de la religión. Seminario de historia de las religiones, Universidad. de 
: 182 
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Buenos Aires, dirigido por el profesor Clements Ricct. Curso de 1933. (Buenos 
Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1939, pp. ix; 372.) 


A Comparative Study of Religious Cult Behavior among Negroes with Special 
Reference to Emotional Group Conditioning Factors. By RAYMOND JULIUS JONES, 
Sometime Graduate Assistant in the Humanities, Howard University. (Wash- 
ington, Howard University, 1939, pp. V, 125, $1.00.) 


Grandeur et décadence de l'Asie: L’avénement de l'Europe. By FERNAND GRENARD, 
ministre plénipotentiaire. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1939, pp. 224, 15 fr.) 


Calabria, the First Italy, By Gerrrupe SLaucHtTER, (Madison, University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1939, pp. xiv, 330, $4.00.) The name J/#alia was first applied by 
the Greeks to the southern part of the Italian peninsula which they colonized. 
In Calabria, the First Italy Mrs. Slaughter has written of the civilization of that 
region from its founding to the seventeenth century. Her classical interests are 
strongest, and Magna Graecia has received the major share of her attention, 
approximately one third of the book being devoted to this first and most bril- 
liant period of Calabria’s history. Briefer sections deal, in turn, with Calabria 
under the domination of Roman, Byzantine, Norman, Angevin, Aragonese, and 
Spanish conquerors. The theme of the book is essentially “the continuity of 
culture from Magna Graecia to Rome, from Rome to modern Europe”, Going 
to Calabria with a group of Italian humanitarians to dedicate a schoolhouse in 
a remote mountain settlement on the Sila, the author was led to ponder how 
this region “that had been the most prosperous and the most enlightened became 
the poorest and most ignorant”. She later traveled throughout Calabria and 
came to know the country and its people well. She has not written a systematic 
history of Calabria. She has not dwelt on the foreign exploitation of this 
“bridgeway” but rather on the mingling of civilizations in this “meeting place 
of many races”. She has chosen “certain persons and certain cities as representa- 
tive of epochs and phases of thought” and has written a series of delightful 
sketches of interesting figures in Calabrian history from Pythagoras to Mattia 
Preti, seventeenth century painter. Greek poets, philosophers and statesmen, 
Cassiodorus, “the last of the Romans”, medieval saints and mystics, satellites 
of “the amazing Frederic”, Telesio, “a scientist before Galileo”, and many 
others are depicted against the background of some city of Calabria and its 
ancient civilization. The book has bibliography, index, and excellent illustra- 
tions. GENEVA DRINKWATER. 


The Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving. By Henry Bostey Wootr. (Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1939, pp. xii, 299, $4.00.) This dissertation is a study 
which should be of value both to the historian and to the student of literature. 
Its purpose is to discover such principles as governed the giving of personal 
names in the early Germanic period. For evidence the author has diligently 
searched a huge number of contemporary documents, chronicles, archives, and 
imaginative works in Latin and in various vernaculars, The study falls into two 
parts, English and Continental, the former being much the fuller since more 
evidence survives for those Germanic peoples who came to England than for 
those who remained behind. Much is made of lists of kings both in prose records 
and in poetry, and a convincing attempt is essayed to explain the custom of 
alliteration on the basis of the poetical tradition of alliterative verse. Variation 
and repetition, though copiously illustrated, are less readily accounted for. The 
study is limited by the available evidence on royal and noble families, since in- 


formation about the nomenclature of the lower classes, both English and Con- 
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tinental, is almost tctally wanting in this period. The person who finds himself 
confused by customs of name-giving so greatly at variance with later habits 
will profit by consulting this book, and the student of pre-Conquest England 
will find it rich in materials and cautious in generalizations, i 
STEPHEN J. HERBEN. 


Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of Arabic Manuscripts in the Prince- 
ton University Library. By Pam K. Hirri, Nasra Amin Faris, Butrus ‘Asp- 
aL-Matix. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1938, pp. xii, 668, xxiii, 56, 
$15.00.) 

Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of Persian, Turkish, and Indic Manu- 
scripts, including Some Miniatures, in the Princeton University Library. By 
Monramap E. Mocuapam, Yanya Armajani. Under the supervision of Philip 
K. Hitti. (Ibid., 1939, pp. 94, x, $7.50.) The value of the Arabic collection, 
“the largest of its kind in America, lies not so much in its size as in its contents. 
It has specimens representative of almost all Moslem lands, scripts and disci- 
plines, The authors comprise Spanish Moslems, Berbers, Egyptians, Syrians, 
Arabians and others of Persian, Turkish and Malay origin. . .. Almost all the 
luminaries of the first magnitude in the intellectual firmament of Islam . . : are 
represented by one or more works, The dates of composition range from the 
eighth to the nineteenth century and the provenience from Andalusia and 
Morocco to Burma. . . . Works dealing with religion, theology, jurisprudence 
(figh) and tradition (hadith) form, as would be expected, the largest group. 
... Another rich field is that of history and biography.” The second collection 
“contains a number of illustrated MSS of high artistic quality ‘and several rare 
and old copies, of waich one or two are unique.” 


Türkische Urkunden. Translated and edited by A. N. Kurar and K. V. ZETTER- 
sTéeN. (Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1938, pp. 59, 
plates, 15 kr.) This collection of thirteen representative documents from the 
State Archives in Stockholm, the Uppsala University Library, and the Celsing 
Estate have been edited and published with a double purpose: to provide a 
kind of chrestomathy for students of Turkish diplomatic papers, and to give 
some idea of the nature and extent of Turkish source material in Sweden. Both 
aims have been admirably achieved through the careful collaboration of the 
Turkish and Swedish editors. All but three of the documents are reproduced in 
excellent facsimiles, and all are given in printed Turkish text and German trans- 
lation, accompanied by a few essential notes. Ludwig Fekete’s Einführung in 
die Osmanisch-TiirRische Diplomatik . . . remains the fundamental work on 
the difficult art of reading Turkish state papers, but the present volume will 
be found none the less useful. The documents themselves are of some historical 
interest. There are, among others, two letters of Mehmed IV’s (1648-87), several 
from Baltaji Mehmed Pasha to Charles XII, one from Mahmud I to Frederick I 
of Sweden concerning a commercial treaty, and a copy of the defensive alliance 
of 1740. An amusing bit is a letter from Kara Mehmed Pasha to a certain Colonel 
Grotthuss begging the latter to present him with another pocket watch, since a 
friend had relieved him of one the colonel had given him before. 

Georce C., Mies. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth Series, Volume XXII. (Lon- 
don, Royal Historical Society, 1940, pp. vii, 315.) In addition to the presidential 
address by Professor F. M. Stenton, entitled “The Historical Bearing of Place- 
Name Studies: The English Occupation of Southern Britain”, the following 
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papers are included in this volume: “The Camden Society, 1838-1938”, by ` 
Charles Johnson; “The Lincoln Diocesan Records”, by Kathleen Major; “The 
First House of Bellême”, by Geoffrey H. White; “Some Factors in the Begin- 
nings of Parliament”, by J. E. A. Jolliffe; “The Deprived Married Clergy in 
Essex, 1553-61”, by Hilda E. P. Grieve; “The Growth of a Borough Constitu- 
tion: Newark-on-Trent, 1549-1688", by C. G. Parsloe; “Roman Catholic Relief 
and the Leicester Election of 1826”, by R. W. Greaves. 


Miscellany of the Scottish History Society. Volume VI, Bagimond’s Roll, Founda- 
tion-Charter of the Collegiate Church of Dunbar, Lauderdale Letters, Memories 
of Ayrshire. (Edinburgh, printed at the University Press by T. and A. Constable 
for the Scottish History Society, 1939, pp. vii, 369.) The first item in this volume 
contains the portions of Collectorie 213 relating to Scotland. This document, 
preserved in the Vatican Archives, is a summary to approximately 1287 of the 
accounts of the collectors and depositaries of the sexennial tenth imposed uni- 
versally on the clergy by the council of Lyons in 1274 for a crusade, with 
appendixes of pertinent documents, The latter, in the case of Scotland, consist 
of the detailed reports of the collector of the tenth for the first two years, 
Bohemond de Vitia. The two parts have been edited previously in separate 
works. The editor, Dr. Annie I. Dunlop, identifies the place names, which the 
scribes frequently rendered difficult of recognition, translates the summary, and 
explains competently the nature and significance of the record. The document 
concerning the foundation of the collegiate church of Dunbar in 1342 is con- 
sidered important by the editor, Mr. D. E. Easson, because it is the earliest sur- 
viving charter of several which changed parish churches into collegiate churches. 
An introduction and notes provide an adequate commentary. The letters of the 
second Earl of Lauderdale were written mainly by him to correspondents in 
Scotland between 1659 and 1672. Most of them were addressed to the Earl of 
Tweeddale between 1668 and 1670. They supplement the Lauderdale Papers 
edited by Osmund Airy. The letters deal with both family affairs and govern- 
mental business and provide significant glimpses of the relations between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Much information of assistance in their interpretation is 
supplied by the editor, Mr. Henry M. Paton, in his introduction and notes. The 
Reverend John Mitchell, who was born in 1768, wrote his memories of Ayrshire 
about 1842. They present an informative and interesting survey of the social 
life of the period around 1780. They are edited by Mr, William Kirk Dickson. 

W. E. Lunt. 


Die deutschrechtliche Siedlung in Polen, dargestellt am Lodzer Raum. By Dr. 
Eucen Oskar Kossmann. [Ostdeutsche Forschungen.) (Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 
1939, pp. 232, 10.60 M.) The author undertakes to treat in detail German ex- 
pansion into an area of some four thousand square kilometers around Lodz, 
in the hope that it may be of use to illustrate the general course of German 
colonization in Poland from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. He is 
thus able to show how here as elsewhere the German and his law were wel- 
comed into the country by the Polish governing princes, the church, and the 
nobility, and to allude to the resumption of the movement in the nineteenth 
century after a lapse of two centuries. The failure of the author, however, 
actually to put his details into the larger setting of both German and Polish 
history makes the monograph of interest almost exclusively to the local his- 
torian, and its hurried and unfinished manner makes deadly reading of a fasci- 
nating subject and, thereby, still more reduces the utility. of the work. Even 


though limited by his sources, the author need not so rigorously have eliminated 
es 
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the human factor. He could easily have been pardoned an exercise of the imagi- 
nation that did not have to do with’ giving a German interpretation to every 
debatable point. In this as in other similar studies in recent years one can hardly 
fail to sense the academic preparation for the Polish Blitzkrieg, But there is also, 
of course, a scholarly Polish Abdwehrskamp} on this as well as every phase of 
the general theme, which ought to be considered before one accepts the tradi- 
tional glorification of the beneficent outcome of the German march eastwards. 
To Polish readers, if to no others, Dr. Kossmann’s references to the Rechigeist 
and the unabhängigen and freiheitlichen Sinn der nordgermanischen Bauern- 
vélker, as well as to the fretheitliche Geist, der mit den deutschen Siedlern und 
dem deutschen Recht in Polen Einzug gehalten hatte, will have a harsh, ironic, 
and melancholy ring. Encar N. JorNson. 


Commonwealth or Anarchy? A Survey of Projects of Peace from the Sixteenth 
to the Twentieth Century. By Sir Joun A. R. Marriorr. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1639, pp. 227, $2.00.) A reissue, with some revisions, oz a 
book originally published by Philip Allan and Co., Ltd., in 1937. 


A History of Western Civilization from the Reformation to the Present. By 
Artuur P, Warts, Assistant Professor of Modern European History, University 
of Pennsylvania, Volume IJ. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940, pp. xvii, 1055, 
$3.75-) 

The Trial of George Buchanan before the Lisbon Inquisition, including the Text 
of Buchanan’s Defences along with a Translation and Commentary. By JAMES 
M. Arrxen. (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1939, pp. Ixxv, 166, 125. 6d.) George 
Buchanan, the Scottish humanist and reformer, was detained by the Inquisition 
in Lisbon from August 10, 1550, until February 29, 1552. This period of his 
life was obscure until the discovery and publication of the records of the trial 
and Buchanan’s defenses by Henriques, too Jate for notice in the standard 
biography by P. Hume Brown. The present work prints the Latin text with an 
English translation of Buchanan’s autobiography and of his first and second 
defenses before the Inquisition. Excerpts from the records of his trial and from 
those of his companions are given in English translation. A critical- introduc- 
tion and a commentary throw a flood of light upon the attendant circumstances. 
Particularly commendable is the thoroughness with which references to persons, 
events, and books have been identified. The significance of the material, apart 
from the filling in of a biographical gap, lies in the revelation of how a human- 
ist Catholic reformer with leanings toward Protestantism extricated himself from 
the toils of the Inquisition. His defense was that his attacks had been leveled only 
against the immorality of disreputable friars and against popular superstitions 
and bogus miracles. And if he had gone further, he was prepared to abjure and 
do penance. An Erasmian defense! This study, excellent in every other respect, 
has one defect: the author has never seen the originals of the documents which 
he publishes save for a few pages of facsimile reproduction in other works, The 
manuscripts ere in Lisbon and not available in Scotland. But why could not 
photostats have been obtained? Did the custodians refuse? As it is, the author 
has collated two transcripts (one manuscript, one printed), both by Henriques, 
together with anotker printed version based on Henriques. The resultant text is 
no doubt superior to anything before available because the author is a good 
Latinist, but one would have preferred a faithful transcription. 

; Rotanp H. Bainton. 


The Venetians in Athens, 1687-1688, from the “Istoria” of Cristoforo Ivanovich. 
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Edited by James Morton Paton. [Gennadeion Monographs, I, published for 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens.] (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1940, pp. xiii, 104, $2.50.) The luxurious dress that has been 
given to this fragmentary monograph depends apparently on a guess that 
patrons of art may like to possess a new and well-printed account of the destruc- 
tion of the Parthenon (September 26, 1687) by the explosion of a Turkish 
powder magazine. Ivanovich, not an eyewitness of Morosini’s Morean cam-. 
paign, undertook late in life a long-winded history of the events leading up to 
the siege of Vienna. This work he left incomplete, and the manuscript is now 
in the Harvard library. From it Mr. Paton selects twenty pages for exhaustive 
editing. Between Ivanovich’s brief text and Mr. Paton’s copious notes one gets, 
in addition to the story of the Parthenon, a vivid picture of life in Greece under 
the Turkish domination and exceedingly interesting sidelights on the organiza- 
tion of the Venetian army. Mr. Paton contributes two special discussions of his 
own, one on the alleged mistreatments of Turkish prisoners by the Venetians 
after the evacuation of Morea and the other, perhaps a little out of perspective, 
on an alleged opposition to Morosini at home in Venice. As for the Parthenon, a 
tendency manifested in Italy in 1915 to represent the disaster of September, 
1687, as a German atrocity would seem, from Mr. Paton’s data, to be well 
founded, The Parthenon was destroyed by German regiments operating under— 
and, one may add, probably owned by—a German general, Otto von Königs- 
marck. The shot, however, that set off the magazine and caused the surrender of 
Athens was fired by a battery posted by a French adventurer, Reynaud La Rue, 
while the bomb itself was made by an Italian fireworks designer, Antonio 
Mutoni. With “responsibilities” thus equally distributed, Mr. Paton goes on to 
blame Morosini for the whole campaign against Athens. Contemporaries, how- 
ever, Parthenon or no Parthenon, did not want the Turks in Vienna, and they 
praised La Rue for a fine shot—“dopo alquanti tiri a vuoto.” 
Artuur LIVINGSTON. 


Historical Records and Studies. Volume XXX. (New York, United States Catholic 
Historical Society, 1939, pp. 169, $3.00.) The essays published in this volume 
include: “The Irish Parliament and the American Revolution”, by Leo Francis 
Stock; “First Fruits of Cuban Catholicism”, by Charles Maxwell Lancaster; 
“The Protestant Tutor, a Forerunner of Benjamin Harris’ New England 
Primer”, by Sister Mary Augustina Ray, B. V. M.; and “Pioneer Catholic 
Weeklies”, by Rev. Joseph R. Frese, S. J. 


Modern Constitutions since 1787. By Jonn A. Hawcoop. (New York, Van Nos- 
trand, 1939, pp. xii, 539, $5.50.) This admirable, comprehensive, and well- 
written survey will give students of modern history and contemporary politics a 
good understanding of the governmental forms of the past and present and why 
they have been modified and abandoned. Few specialists in the many subjects 
touched upon can read it without gaining new knowledge and viewpoints. The 
author summarizes the constitutional history of practically every country in the 
world, although the great powers are treated more completely. The survey is 
even broader than the title indicates, for attention is not confined to the formal 
constitutions; much fundamental legislation and the broader aspects of national 
policy are included, The author only rarely falls into the error of failing to de- 
tect the many instances of deviation in practice from the letter of constitutions. 
Examples may be noted in the statement of the powers of the president under 
the French constitution’ of 1875, of the structure and functioning of economic 
councils under the German constitution of 1919, and of ministerial respongibility 
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under the Soviet constitution of 1936. A book on so broad a subject may be 
expected to contain errors of fact, but these seem to be few in number and of 
minor importance. The number of amendments to the French constitution of 
1875, the structure af standing committees in the French parliament, and the 
provisions of electoral laws in France, Germany, and Italy are incorrectly stated. 
One of the features cf the book is a suggested classification of constitutions with 
newly coined headings for each group. The usefulness of the book is increased 
by excellent annotated general and chapter bibliographies. Josepu R. STARR. 


Military Reminiscences of the Uprising of the Greeks, 1821-1833: History of the 
Armatoli [in Greek]. By Nicnotas K. Kasomoures. Volume J. [Archives 
of Modern Greek History.] (Athens, John Vartsos, 1940, pp. lxxvi, 464, 
150 dr.) This informative document, written by a slightly schooled Macedonian 
revolutionary, begins as a general history of the armed chieftains or Armatoli 
of northern Greece but soon develops into an astonishingly frank autobiogra- 
phy. Part I opens with a succinct account of the immediate factors leading to the 
war between Ali Pasha of Joannina and the people of Souli and ends with a 
genealogical discussion of the leading Armatoli, including those who had joined 
the Greek secret society, the Hetairia Philiké. The second part finds Kasomoules, 
at about the age of twenty, on a commercial quest in Smyrna where he becomes 
a Hetairist. As a member of that society he presents firsthand information on its 
extensive revolutionery preparations throughout Greece, On the outbreak of the. 
insurrection the author returns to his homeland and is sent to Dimitri Hypsy- 
lanti in the Morea for ammunition. There he is amazed at the chaotic organiza- 
tion of the Greek forces, His candid portrait of the conditions in the Morea is a 
valuable commentary on the conflicting interests of the thieving soldiers, the 
abused peasantry, and the arrogant Greek primates. The volume ends in 1825 
with some enlightening statements on the life and manners of the people of 
northern Greece. Tae editor has done a creditable job. His long preface and 
the frequency of his explanatory notes vastly enhance the usefulness of this 
document, written in a vulgar, almost patois Greek. It is hoped that the other 
two volumes, which’ will carry the story to 1833, will soon appear, for Kaso- 
moules’s memoirs enable the student to understand better the culture of the 
early nineteenth century Balkans. STEPHEN G. CHACONAS 


The Correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven, 1832-1854. Edited 
by E. Jones Parry. Volume H, 1848-1854. [Camden Third Series.] (London, 
Royal Historical Society, 1939, pp. vii, 293-669.) This admirable collection of 
letters completes the correspondence between two old-school, antirepublican 
political conservatives. (The first volume was noted in this Review, XLV, 141.) 
From Paris the vivacious Russian, from London the reserved and colorless Scot, 
kept up a running commentary on public affairs, high and low, international 
and domestic. The correspondence is fullest for 1850; there is but a single letter 
for 1854. The editor has enhanced the value of the collection with scholarly 
notes, principally biographical, sometimes illuminating the various episcdes 
with which the letters deal. For the research student the correspondence is a 
mine, useful in clarifying a period big with stirring events, since it contains 
observations on the closing acts of the revolutionary years 1848-49, on the march 
of events which carried Louis Napoleon to the imperial crown, on the humilia- 
tion of Olmiitz, on the coming of the Crimean War, as well as on such minor 
affairs as the perennial Greek question and the creation of a Roman hierarchy in 
Britain. Aberdeen’s ministry of 1852 stirred the sagacious Lieven to write: 
“Mais quel curieux spectacle, vous, Lord John [Russell], Lord Palmerston! 
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Qui est le fou qui eût osé prédire cette trinité” (p. 640). With the coming of the 
war of 1854, which Aberdeen’s pacific inclinations were powerless to avert, the 
correspondence abruptly ceased. For the princess, loyal to Russia, the prime 
minister became “mon cher ennemi”. A. J. May. 


The American Entente. By R. B. Mowat. (London, Edward Arnold; New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. 286, $2.50.) This is a historical survey of relations 
between Great Britain and the United States—diplomatic, commercial, and 
cultural—in reference to what Professor Mowat somewhat startlingly calls the 
American entente. This entente is not an alliance, not any formal arrangement, 
not even deliberate co-operation. It is simply co-ordination of policies. This co- 
ordination with its mutual trust increased despite many points of difference, 
which eventually were all ironed out. Identic policies were adopted towards 
major international issues such as European interference in America, judicial 
settlement of controversies, the Open Door, and the maintenance of principles 
of international law and order. The entente is the product of a similar outlook, 
which, in turn, rests upon a period of common history and upon a common 
culture, especially the classical tradition with its humanistic values, These postu- 
lates of Professor Mowat raise issues of evaluation and interpretation on which, 
‘naturally, there is room for debate. It is by no means only isolationists who 
would refuse to share his approbation of the entente. His judgment that nothing 
more than parallel action was needed would be rejected by those whose ideal 
of international co-operation goes further than the loosest and most casual of 
relationships. The real question seems to be why basic-similarities of interest 
produced no relation more effective for world peace. Apparently both peoples 
were subject in some degree to the same inhibiting force, the product of their 
common geographical detachment—a distrustful isolationism which affected 
not only their policies towards the European continent but also, less reasonably, 
their relations with each other. All this, of course, is aside from the value of the 
book, which is rich in both fact and interest and timely in presenting the his- 
torical background of America’s most crucial contemporary issue of interna- 
tional relationship. ALBERT K. WEINBERG. 


Special Collections in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. By 
Nina Armonn and H. H. Fısuer. (Stanford University, Stanford University 
Press, 1940, pp. xiv, 111.) 


Greater Love hath No Man. Written and compiled by Atice S. Weexs, (Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, 1939, pp. xii, 237, $3.50.) A collection of letters written 
during the World War by members of the French Foreign Legion to Mrs. 
Weeks, who was known as the mother of the legion and whose residence in 
Paris served as a home for its members when on leave. 


An Introduction to World Economic History since the Great War. By J. P. Day. 
(London and.New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xi, 161, $1.15.) It is undoubtedly 
helpful, in the present situation of world affairs, to review dispassionately some 
of the causes which have led to the economic chaos of today. This is done by 
Mr. Day in a brief survey of the twenty year period 1918-38. Economic history 
is narrowly construed—misconstrued—to cover only the fields of public and 
private finance, but within that limited domain a clear picture is presented. 
The two decades covered are roughly divided into periods. The first, from 
1918 to 1920, was one of readjustment. The work of reorganization was ham- 
pered by the destruction of the former international economic and financial 
relationships and by the legacies of debt and distrust resulting from the war, 
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but by 1920 the world was ready for a fresh start. Unfortunately another of the 
legacies of the war was a structure of high prices, resulting from inflation and 
unbalanced budgets. The period 1920-22 was marked by a slump in prices, 
which involved practically every country in its disastrous consequences. In- 
evitably, the financia! debacle was followed by a period of monetary devalua- 
tions, which continued to 1928. Mr. Day devotes a chapter to what he calls 
“the last chance”, nemely the failure of the World Economic Conference at 
Genoa in 1927 to consolidate the work of economic recovery. To the reviewer 
the author seems to attribute too much importance to the deliberations of states- 
mien and too little to the economic forces at work. The period 1929-33 was 
characterized by a second slump in prices, which again was followed by aa- 
other series of devaluations, in which the United States joined. The problem 
that seemed to the author to be presented at the end of 1938 was whether it 
would be possible for the world to return to and retain a system of free enter- 
prise. That question is even now being answered. ` E. L. Bocart. 


South-eastern Europe: A Political and Economic Survey. Prepared by the Informa- 
tion Department of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in collaboration 
with the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs; New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. xvi, 203, 
$2.00.) The information gathered here will be found very useful by all students 
of postwar history, although, for some reason, the study contains very few 
satisfactory bibliographical references and no systematic bibliography at all. It 
could also have been strengthened by showing the relationship of the internal 
politics of the Balkans to the underlying historical and social forces of the 
region. It is not clear whether Czechoslovakia is regarded as a part of South- 
eastern Europe or nct. It is included in the first part, which describes the post- 
war developments of the Balkan states, but not in the later part, which is con- 
cerned with internal policies and economic problems. J. S. Roucex. 


International Security. By Epuarp BENEŠ, ArTHUR Ferer, and Rusutron Cour- 
Born. Walter H. C. Laves, Editor. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939, 
pp. xi, 152, $2.00.) These lectures, given on the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1939, include the 
following subjects: “The Geneva Protocol”, “The Locarno Pact”, and “Con- 
clusions on the Problem of Collective Security”, by Beneš; “A Farewell to 
Security: Germany and the World, 1919-39”, by Feiler; and “A Farewell to 
Leadership: Britain end the World, 1919-39”, by Coulborn. 


International Law Situations with Solutions and Notes, 1938. [Naval War Col- 
lege.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. vii, 178, 25 cents.) 
The latest number cf this series has been prepared by Payson Sibley Wild, jr., 
professor of international law at Harvard University, as successor to George 
Grafton, Wilson, who prepared the thirty-six preceding volumes. The volume 
for 1938 discusses the following situations: (1) belligerent and neutral rights in 
regard to aircraft; (2) force short of war, with special reference to blockade and 
occupation in time of peace; and (3) protection of ships of third states in in- 
surgency and civil strife. Ward B, Cow es. 


War Check List: A Working Guide to the Background and Early Months of the 
War (Chiefly September, 1938, to January 31, 1940). Compiled by RicHarp H. 
HernpeL, assisted by Arthur B. Berthold and Marion G. Miller. Part I, The 
Background; Part II, Five Months of War. [War Documentation Service Bulle- 
tin No. 4.] (Philacelphia, 1300 Locust Street, War Documentation Service, 
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1940, pp. ili, 47, iv, 78, each part 60 cents, the two, $1.00, mimeographed.) The 
War Documentation Service has issued three other bulletins dealing respec- 
tively with the classificaticn of materials relating to the present war, the research 
and publishing activities sf organizations concerned with the war, and a selec- 
tive list of periodicals and news letters. 


An Atlas-History of the Second Great War. By J. F. Horrasin. (New York, 
Knopf, 1940, pp. ix, 99, $:.50.) 

Environment and Conflict în Europe. Eighteen Basic Maps, Text, References, and 
Index on the Present War. (New York, American Geographical Society, 1939, 
pp. 26, and accompanying sheet of maps in color, $1.00.) 


Social Solidarity among the Japanese in Seattle. By Snoraro Frank MIYAMOTO. 
[University of Washingtoa Publications in the Social Sciences, Volume 11, No. 
2.] (Seattle, University of Washington, 1939, pp. vii, 57-129, 75 cents.) 


Essays in Pan-Americanism. By JosepH Byrne Locxey. (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1939, pp 174, $2.00.) Dr. Lockey’s interest in Pan American- 
ism dates back more thar two decades and has been best expressed in his Pan 
Americanism: Its Beginn ngs (New York, 1920). This most recent volume, 
which extends his interest into the more recent period, contains nine studies of 
not very closely related sibjects which combine to stretch the already elastic 
expression “Pan Americanism” to an unusual degree. The essays are entitled: 
“The Meaning of Pan-Americanism”, “Diplomatic Futility”, “The Pan-Ameri- 
canism of Blaine”, “Blaine and the First Conference”, “An Aspect of Isthmian 
Diplomacy”, “Toledo’s F orida Intrigues”, “Shaler’s Pan-American Scheme”, 
“Bolivar after a Century”, “Pan-Americanism and Imperialism”. Each of these 
studies has been previously published in essentially its present form. The foot- 
notes, gathered at the back of the book, indicate that most of the essays are 
based on source accounts, but not all may be considered as original contribu- 
tions to the field of which they treat. The book, however, brings together in con- 
venient form valuable studies for the student of Pan Americanism, and it 
appears at a time when a-tention in this country is turned towards our neigh- 
bors to the south and upon our relations with them. A. Curtis Witcus. 
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Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of History. By J. G. Mıune. (London, 
Methuen, 1939, pp. 128, plates XVI, 6s.) The author of this little volume is a 
distinguished numismatist who has set himself the task of indicating the value 
of coins to historians and the manner in which they supplement written tradi- 
tion. Dr. Milne has sketched his picture broadly, but he has a fascinating and 
lucid answer to almost any question the inquiring reader is apt to ask, whether 
relating to materials, debasement, fabric, dies, countermarks, or standards. A 
curious fact about Greek coinage is that most of the pieces of high artistic 
quality come from cities of little commercial standing. The explanation of this 
is that the cities which did not own supplies of silver and could not therefore 
determine the price of the metal found that one way of getting their coins into 
circulation was to make them artistically attractive. At Athens, on the other 
hand, old types were faithfully copied for the same reason that thalers were 
struck in the name and with the types of Maria Theresa for more than a cen- 
tury and a half at Vienna and other mints. As for Greek mints, Dr. Milne 
shows that the output at most Greek cities was so spasmodic that it was not 
worth while to maintain a regular staff for minting purposes: the needs.of 
currency were met by commissioning local silversmiths to strike coins. The 
book concludes with a stimulating summary of the importance of coin hoards. 
Dr. Milne, incidentally, has a lively interest in human nature; for example, in 
his discussion of types for coins he points out that certain Sicilian cities loved to 
advertise their local spa or wine, The sixteen beautiful plates will repay study, 
for each is designed to instruct the reader on some special point. Among the 
most interesting plates are those which suggest the commercial importance of 
ancient coinage. C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 


The Cults of Aricia. By A, E. Gorvon. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1934, pp. viii, 20, 25 cents.) 

The Cults of Lanuvium. By A. E. Gorvon. (Ibid., 1938, pp. vi, 21-58, 35 cents.) 
These two monographs are the first installments of a study of the cults of 
Latium, which is meant to link Petersen’s The Cults of Campania and Taylor’s 
Local Cults in Etruria, One finds the same general arrangement and the same 
sober factual manner. This last is perhaps the most important thing that a 
reviewer can say; the serious student of Roman antiquity may plan to consult 
these monographs without fear of wasting his time on slight semipopular work 
of the sort that has become such a vexing problem. The religious life of Aricia 
and Lanuvium had some very interesting aspects. Aricia had a great temple of 
Diana and Lanuvium one of Juno Sospita. Gordon discusses the archaeology of 
the temples, the nature of the two divinities, and the political implications of 
the history of their cults. It would be interesting to know, if it could be known, 
the relation of the people of these two little towns to their famous temples. I also 
wish that Gordon had given us a thorough analysis of what he thinks can be 
known about the dedicants at the temple of Diana. Aricia was the seat of Sir 
James Frazer’s rex nemorensis, who is here factually treated and disposed of, 
therefore, in one paragraph. At Lanuvium the young girls annually performed 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 


responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. P 
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the interesting fertility rite of offering food tc a local serpent which is men- 
tioned by Propertius (IV, 8, 3-16). It is to be noted that there is practically no 
trace of Oriental or Egyptian cults. The Roman world was not attracted whoie- 
sale to these cults. The evidences of their existence in the city of Rome and the 
provinces are generally due to native devotees, who traveled widely, especially 
in trade and the army. Ricuarp M. Haywoop. 


Documents illustrating the Reigns of Claudius and Nero. Collected by M. `P. 
CHARLESWORTH. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1939, 
pp. viii, 41, 90 cents.) “The purpose of this pamphlet, which was drawn up 
originally to illustrate a course of lectures on the reigns of Claudius and Nero, 
is to gather together under one cover documen:s which are not easily accessible 
to the ordinary reader; especially those documents which are personal utterances 
of the emperor Claudius himself.” 


The Common People of Pompeii: A Study of the Graffiti. By Heren H. Tanzer. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1939, pp. xii, 113, $3.00.) In notices scratched 
on the walls at Pompeii fullers, clothiers, bakers, and artisans recorded their 
support of candidates for city offices, lovers described the charms of their sweet- 
hearts, devotees of the shows inscribed the names of their favorite actors and 
gladiators, children scrawled the alphabet and experimented with simple forms 
of secret writing. D>, Tanzer has selected the most interesting material frem 
the fourth volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions and from subsequent 
excavation reports and has illustrated her discussion with well-chosen repro- 
ductions, chiefly from Pompeian paintings. Her little book, though it leads to 
no new results, gives an interesting picture of the common people and espec- 
ially of the industrial groups in Pompeii. Some of the author’s statements re- 
quire modification. Falernian wine (p. 37) was not Vesuvian. There was not an 
“earlier eruption of Vesuvius” (p. 51) before 79 a.D., though there was an 
earthquake in the year 63. The Nonae Caprotince (p. 63) should be dated on 
the seventh, not the seventeenth, of July, and the use of the term does rot 
indicate that “the villa belonged to Romans who were spending the summer 
at Pompeii”. One could wish for more discussion of the quotations from Latin 
poets, for they give insight into the school trairing which produced the literacy 
on which Dr. Tanzer comments, The most common quotations are the opening 
words of the first end second books of the Aeneid, and the more frequent 
occurrence of Conticuere (omnes) may mean that the second book was more 
familiar than the first, The complete absence of quotations from Horace seems 
to show that his poetry had not yet become a part of the school curriculum. 

Lisy Ross Taytor. 


La fórmula MIA ’OYSIA TPEIZ ‘YILOZTAZEIS en San Gregorio de Nisa. 
By Severino GonzAtez, S. I. [Analecta Gregoriana.] (Rome, Gregorian Univer- 
sity, 1939, "pp. xix, 146.) This monograph is a contribution to the controversial 
literature on the final statement of the Trinitarian formula. The crux of the 
question which Gorzdlez raises lies in the kind of unity which Gregory of 
Nyssa predicates of the Trinity. Of the three kinds distinguished by the great 
Cappadocian, dovdu@, etter, picet, only the last does he admit in the divine 
nature. This &vwo1g voix, González contends, “dado el vocabulario de la 
teologia actual, debe reducirse necesariamente a alguna de las dos anteriores” 
(p. 20). But this is to reduce Gregory’s Platonism to the scholastic terminology 
of contemporary Catholic theology. What Gregory means by évwoig puoi} is 
neither numerical nor specific unity, but a unitas Platonica which is sui generis. 
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See especially the De communibus notionibus (Migne, P.G. 45, 180): Aéyovtar 
dé noAAol vigono xavaxenotixds xal ob xvgimcs, The meaning of this is 
clear and is confirmed by other passages in the same work and in the Ad 
ablavium. To be sure, Gonzalez is fully aware of the Platonic bias of Gregory; 
yet he characterizes Gregory’s transfer of the concept of vwotg voix) from 
the human to the divine nature as merely a “sencilla comparación” (p. 135). 
This misses the point of Gregory’s via media between Sabellianism and Trithe- 
ism—the existence of a unity which, while not numerical, is nonetheless onto- 
logical. The Greek in the text is sometimes careless. The article is omitted before 
abtés on pages 31 and 76; there are inaccuracies in the use of the accents; and 
on page 120 for dnatetins yevvicens read anatel tig yevviicews. 
` Wiruam F. McDowaro, 


Das vorephesinische Symbol der Papstkanzlei. By WiuneLm M. Perz, S. J. [Mis- 
cellanea Historiae Pontificiae.] (Rome, S. A. L. E R. and Gregorian University 
Press; Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1939, pp. viii, 128, 35 1.) This study continues 
earlier work by Peitz on the pre-Gregorian origin of parts of the Liber Diurnus, 
the formulary of the early papal chancery, in which he concluded (1918) that 
while the Liber Diurnus was greatly changed in the course of time, its nucleus 
went back to a period before Gregory the Great. This was opposed to Sickel’s 
contention that a collection of formulas was taken from Gregory’s Registers for 
use in the schools and in practice and that this collection then gradually became 
the officially valid chancery book. In the present monograph Peitz defends his 
thesis by studying the history of the formulas of the profession of faith in the 
Liber Diurnus. He concludes that the Liber Diurnus is no “schoolbook” but an 
actually used formulary of the papa! chancery which reflects in its internal de- 
velopment an important section of the history of the papacy and that it served 
as such a formulary as early as the fifth century. More important, for the history 
of dogma, he tries to show that the: professiones fidei (formulas 73 and 85) 
had their origin even before the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon and were 
used in the papal chancery by about 400. The nucleus of formula 73 developed 
along with the Fides Romana, which Peitz restores in its approximate form of 
about 400. Thus the Fides Romana with its filioque originated in Rome and is 
proof that Rome already had the leadership in deciding questions of faith, If 
Peitz continues the German tradition of hypercritical scholarship, he at least 
opens one’s eyes to the value of studying the diplomatics of the early papal 
chancery. Garnes Posr. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Gray C. Boyce 


Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada. 
Bulletin No. 15. By S. Harrison THomson. (Boulder, University of Colorado, 
1940, pp. 85, 50 cents.) With the present issue this useful bulletin is expanded 
to include the activities of scholars interested in the Renaissance, Another im- 
portant innovation is the section given over to the surveys of American contri- 
butions to selected fields of medieval and renaissance scholarship. Dorothy M. 
Robathan here writes on “Medieval Latin Literature, 1933-1939”, Charles A, 
Knudson on “Medieval French Literature and Language”, Henry L, Savage on 
“Chaucer: The Life”, and Robert A, Pratt on “Chaucer: The Works”. The 
remaining sections correspond to those found in earlier issues of the bulletin. 


The Book of Lecan, Leabhar Mór Mhic Fhir Bhisigh Leacain: Reprint of Intro- 
duction and Indexes. By KATHLEEN Mutcurone. [Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion.] (Dublin, published for the Commission by the Stationery Office of Éire, 
1939, pp. lxii, 6s.) The autonomous government of Ireland (“Free State” and 
“Éire”) has deserved well of students of history. The Irish Manuscripts Com- 
mission which it has established and maintained has done excellent work in 
the publication of historical texts. One of its noteworthy undertakings has been 
the resumption of publication in facsimile of those huge manuscript tores, 
bibliothecae, in which medieval Irish scholars gathered together so much of 
what had been preserved of old Irish lore and literature. Lebar na hUidre, the 
Book of Leinster, Rawlinson B.502, the Yellow Book of Lecan, Leabhar Breac, 
and the Book of Ballymote had been so published by the Royal Irish Academy 
and the Oxford University Press (1870-1909). The two most important of those 
remaining, the Book of Lecan and the Book of Ui Maine, are being produced 
in collotype by the commission, The necessarily high price of such works ex- 
cludes them from the personal possession of large numbers of scholars. We are 
here given, however, a separate reprint of the introductory matter to the Book 
of Lecan. This includes a history and description of the manuscript, a minute 
table of contents in which, in connection with the several texts, are listed all 
editions of date too late to be included in R. I. Bests great Bibliography of Irish 
Philology and Literature (1913), a conspectus of the foliation of the manu- 
script, and indexes of authors mentioned, first lines, genealogies, and subjects 
not included in the preceding. Thus any student is enabled to have at his hand 
an exhaustive guide to this valuable codex. James F. KENNEY. 


Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum Apostolorum et Retractatio. Edited by M. L. 
W, Laisrner. (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939, pp. xlv, 176, 
$3.50.) Most students of history today would probably agree with the note in 
Gross’s Sources and Literature of English History which says that Bede was 
“one of the most eminent historians of medieval Europe” and that “the most 
important of his works is the Historia Ecclesiastica”. But the Middle Ages 


thought of Bede as a theologian, an exegete whose interpretation of the Scrip- 
s 


. 
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tures possessed an authority next to that of the four Doctors of the Church. 
So long-lived was Bede’s influence and so wide that it is strange as well as ùn- . 
fortunate that most of his writings are still unavailable in critical texts, Toward 
remedying this state of affairs Professor Laistner gives us in this slender volume 
what is probably a definitive text of two of Bede’s commentaries. With the text 
comes a valuable introduction, the larger part of which is a discussion of the 
manuscripts on which the text is based. One reason for choosing the commen- 
taries on Acts rather than some other of his exegetical works is that Acts en- 
gaged Bede’s attention at two different periods—Laistner dates the Expositio 
at “soon after 709” and the Retractatio at between 725 and 731; another is that 
in them Bede laid special stress on textual criticism. The appendix (“Nomina 
regionum atque locorum de Actibus Apostolorum”) and the four indexes 
(Scriptorum, Nominum rerumque notabilium, Allegoricae interpretationis, 
Graecitatis) ‘add to the value of the work. Since within the limits of a brief 
note there is no rocm for even mention of several points that came to mind in 
the study of this book, it must suffice to say that those to whom its contents 
are of interest will find it a thorough and scholarly piece of work. 
A. H. Sweer. 


Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter: Deutsche Kaiserzeit. By WILHELM 
Wartensacn, Edited by Roserr Horrzmann. Volume I, Part II. (Berlin, Eber- 
ing, 1939, pp. 164-357, 4-80 M.) The second Heft of the new Holtzmann version 
of Wattenbach proceeds as did the first, which was reviewed in this journal 
(XLV, 201). The Ottonian period (900-1050) is concluded with the narration 
of historiographical activities in Upper Lorraine by Paul Kirn, Swabia with its 
border regions, Alsace, Rhaetia, and Augsburg by Georgine Tangl, Bavaria by 
Otto Meyer, Italy by Walther Holtzmann, and Franconia and France by the 
editor. Worth notirg is the evidence, internal and external, which Dr. Kirn 
presents for the identification of Adalbert, missionary in Russia and archbishop 
of Magdeburg, with the continuator of Regino of Pritm’s chronicle (pp. 166-70) ; 
likewise the new material offered in the section on the catalogues of the libraries 
and the inventories of properties and revenues of the bishoprics and monasteries 
of Upper Lorraine. Georgine Tangl summarizes the arguments in rehabilitation 
of Hermann the Lame’s Weltchrontk (pp. 234-37). Francis J. TSCHAN. 


Narratio de itinere navali peregrinorum Hierosolymam tendentium et Silviam 
capientium, A.D. 1189. Edited from the unique manuscript in the Library of 
the Turin Academy of Sciences by Cuarres Wenpett Davin. (Philadelphia, 
American Philosophical Society, 1939, pp. 591-678, iv, 75 cents.) While the older 
historians of the Crusades limited their attention to the actual wars in the East 
from 1095 to 1291, the modern concept of the movement extends to include 
all the conflict between Christianity and Islam throughout the Middle Ages. In 
this broadened view of the Crusades the campaigns in the Iberian peninsula 
have an important place, and the reconquista is now recognized as a significant 
aspect of the crusading effort. To this special subject Professor David has de- 
voted his attention for several years, the present volume being the second im- 
portant result of his studies, In 1936 he published in the Records of Civilization 
the text, with notes and translation, of the De expugnatione Lyxbonenst, an 
account of the capture of Lisbon in 1147 by warriors on the Second Crusade; 
this is now followed by the publication of a similar narrative of the capture of 
Silves in the Algarve in 1189 by a group of northern participants in the Third 
Crusade. This eyewitness account by one of the German crusaders begins with 


the departure of the crusaders from Bremen and ends with their arrival at 
è ; 
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Marseilles. Professor David has edited his text with scrupulous care; while he 


has made certain corrections in spellings, he has kept such emendations down 
to a minimum, and all deviations from the manuscript are clearly indicated. 
The notes to the text afford a commentary on the medieval history and geog- 
raphy of Portugal, and a signal contribution in this field is the nineteen page 
appendix devoted to the history of Silves under the Moors. The introduction 
and the other appendixes give criticism of the manuscript, the author, and the 
other sources for the expedition, An elaborate index, two maps, and a facsimile 
page complete the slender volume. Joun L. La Monte. 


Three Old French Chronicles of the Crusades: The History of the Holy War; 
The History of them that took Constantinople; The Chronicle of Reims. Trans- 
lated into English by Epwarp Nosze Stone. (Seattle, University of Washington, 
1939, pp. vii, 377, $3.50.) The three chronicles included in this translation are 
best known by the names of their authors—Ambroise, who deals with the Third 
Crusade, Robert of Clari, with the Fourth, and the Anonymous Minstrel of 
Rheims, chiefly valuable for the period of Louis IX. The aim of the translator 
has been “to present to the modern English reader a version that will give him, 
in some degree, the same set of impressions that an educated Frenchman... 
receives from the original”. This is accomplished, in part, by “the free use of 
archaisms” and the reproduction of “many quaint words and phrases”. The 
translator has achieved much of his aim in presenting a smoothly flowing narra- 
tive, quaintly charming and delightful to read. As a contribution to the study 
of history, however, the work has serious shortcomings. The introductions or 
“forewords”, averaging about a page for each of the three chronicles, are too 
brief to give an adequate impression of either their historical or literary signifi- 
cance. The annotations are far too few or too brief to clarify the many baffling 
allusions contained in the text. The works of G. W. Cox (1875), Natalis de 
Wailly (1876), and Archer and Kingsford (1895) are hardly the best available 
authorities on the Crusades today. It is especially to be regretted that the trans- 
lator did not avail himself of the many services which the Mediaeval Academy 
of America has now for many years been offering to all workers in this field, 
literary, artistic, philosophical, and historical. Had he done so, he could have 
obtained more authoritative sources of reference. A competently annotated trans- 
lation of Robert of Clari by Edgar Holmes McNeal appeared in 1936, and a 
rhymed, well-annotated translation of Ambroise by Hubert and LaMonte is 
now in press in the Records of Civilization series, published by the Columbia 
University Press. Students of history will undoubtedly prefer these two works 
whatever the literary merit of the present translation may be. Thus two thirds 
of this book becomes practically valueless for them. A. C. KREY. 


The Sandford Cartulary. Volume I. Edited by Acnrs M. Leys, Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. (Oxford, Oxfordshire Record Society, Record 
Series, Vol. XIX, 1938, pp. viii, 177.) Considerable interest attaches to each of 
the surviving documents of the Templars in England. This cartulary of their 
preceptory of Sandford in Oxfordshire is the only cartulary of their order in 
England. It was written in the late thirteenth century but contains transcriptions 
of many twelfth century charters. Some few of these have already been pub- 
lished, but this volume contains many which have not appeared in print before. 
Miss Leys plans to publish the complete cartulary in two volumes. Volume 1, 
under review here, contains a brief description of the manuscript, a facsimile 
of a typical folio, and the text of 246 deeds (fols. 1-64). The total number of 


deeds is 478 (115 folios), The second volume will include the remaining char- 
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ters together with an intrcduction “dealing with the administration and history 
of the preceptory of Sandford and its estates” and also a map and index. Until 
this volume appears, a critical review is impossible, The text has been carefully 
prepared, and brief notes indicate other published versions and identifications 
of places and persons. Anyone who edits such a document does a service for 
other scholars, and the second volume with its analytical introduction will be 
awaited with interest. Hexen BALDWIN. 


Recueil de documents relatifs à l'histoire du droit municipal en France des origines 
à la Révolution: Chartes de franchises du Lauragais. By Lieutenant JEAN RAMIERE 
DE Forranier. [Société d'histoire du droit.] (Paris, Sirey, 1939, pp. 792, 140 fr.) 
The history of French municipal institutions is at present in a very unsatisfactory 
state. The general surveys are based on inadequate evidence, and the local his- 
tories are too often parochial and uncritical. Source material is abundant but so 
widely scattered that it is hard to control. The present volume illustrates the 
difficulties of research in this field and at the same time shows how they may 
be overcome. The Lauragais was a small district with no large-scale commerce 
or industry. Yet in this small rural region there were, at one time or another, 
over two hundred consulats. Local archives are not especially well preserved, 
yet the editor found so many documents that he could not print them all in 
extenso, even when he ruthlessly excluded those which described only economic 
activities. Many other districts, especially in southern France, possess an equally 
large amount of material, and no general history of French towns can be writ- 
ten until it has been digested. The task has been well done for the Lauragais. 
The excellent introduction and the carefully selected documents give a clear 
picture of the general pattern of municipal life in this region. Most communities 
gained consulats witout much difficulty in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. The Capetians seem to have been definitely favorable to the move- 
ment, and the local lords were not strongly against it. At first the larger towns 
had jurisdiction over outlying villages, but gradually these became independent. 
In theory the lord selected the consuls from a group nominated by the town; 
in practice he often accepted a list designated by the assembly. The consuls 
usually had complete criminal jurisdiction but very limited rights in civil cases. 
The town ordinances which have survived resemble each other closely and con- 
form, in general, to the customs of Toulouse. Joseren R, .STRAYER. 


Some Facts concerning the Invention of Printing, the Five-hundredth Anniversary 

. of which will be celebrated Internationally in 1940. By Douctas C. McMurrrte. 
Second edition. (Chicago, Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 1939, 
Pp. 42, 50 cents.) 


GENERAL ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


Stpney R. Packarp. The Teacher and the Textbook: A Challenge from the Mediaeval 
Field. Speculum, Apr. 

Gustave SAMARAN. La “Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes” depuis un siècle. Bibl. Ecole 
Charies, Dec. f ` 

ALrons Maria Scunem=r. Das Architektursystem der Hagia Sophia zu Konstantinopel. 
Oriens Christianus, XXXVI, no. 1. 

CHRISTOPHER Dawson. Hungarian Middle Ages. Hungarian Quar., Winter, 1939/40. 

A. Brackann. Kaiser Otto III. und die staatliche Umgestaltung Polens und Ungarns. 
Abhand. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaft., Philos.-Hist, Kl, 1939, no. 1. 

Ove Mozere. Slaget vid Svolder eller slaget i Öresund? Lokaliseringen av Olav Tryg- 
gvasons sista strid, Hist. Tids. [Nor.], 1940, no. 2. 

Orro Grorc von Somson. The Bamberg Rider. Rev. Religion, Mar. 

e 
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Ramona Bressiz. Was Chaucer at the Siege of Paris? Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Apr. 

Arturo Atinarl, ed. La porta e il ponte alla Carraia di Firenze. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1939, 
no. 4. 

ANGELO Caruso, ed. Il controllo dei conti nel regno di Sicilia durante il periodo svevo. 
Arch, Stor. Prov. Napoletane, XXV, 1939. 

C. A. VIANELLO, ed. Testimonianze venete su Milano e la Lombardia degli anni 1492- 
1495. Arch. Stor. Lombardo, Dec. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


GERHARD KLINGE. Die Bedeutung der syrischen Theologen als Vermittler der griechischen 
Philosophie an den Islam. Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., LVIII, nos. 3-4. 

A. J. Macoonaro. Episcopi Vagantes in Church History. Church Quar. Rev., Mar. 

G. Barny. Formules liturgiques’ grecques à Rome au IV® siècle. Rech. Sci. Religieuses, Jan. * 

Francois Himuy. Les plus anciennes chartes et les origines de ]’Abbaye de Wissembourg. 
Bibl. École Chartes, Dec. : 

Kart Giécxner. Die Anfänge des Klosters, Weissenburg. Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrb., 
XVIII, 1939. $ 

P. Grierson, Abbot Fulco and the Date of the “Gesta Abbatum Fontanellensium”. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 

M. Juciz. Origine de la controverse sur l’addition du Filioque au Symbole. Rev. Sci. Philos. 
et Théol., Oct., 1939. 

J. pe GHELLINCK. Le développement du dogme d’après Walfrid Strabon à propos du 
baptême des enfants. Rech. Sci. Religieuses, Oct., 1939. 

Tuomas P. OakLeY. The Penitentials as Sources for Mediaeval History. Speculum, Apr. 

Tuomas Micuets. La date du couronnement de Charles-le-Chauve (9 Sept. 869) et le 
culte liturgique de S. Gorgon à Metz. Rev. Bénédict., Dec. 

A. Brackmann., Tribur [1076]. Abhand. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaft., Philos.-Hist, KL., 
1939, NO. 9. 

Hans-Watrer Kiewirz. Das Ende des Reformpapsttums. Deut, Arch. f. Gesch. Mittelalt., 
Il, no. 2. 

BERNHARD ScHMEIDLER. Abt Arnold von Kloster Berge und Reichskloster Nienburg 
(1119-1166) und die Nienburg-Magdeburgische Geschichtschreibung des 12. Jahr- 
hunderts. Sachsen und Anhalt, XV. 

Hans’ Hirscu. Die elsissisch-burgundischen Zisterzienserprivilegien Friedrichs I, Elsass- 
Lothringisches Jahrb., XVIII, 1939. 

GERTRUDE M. Encprinc. Saint Hildegard, Twelfth Century Physician. Bull. Hist. Medi- 
cine, June. 

ANTOINE Dopatng. Nouvelles sources de Phistoire doctrinale du néomanichéisme au moyen 
age. Rev. Sci. Philos. et Théol., Oct., 1939. 

Ray C. Perry. Medieval Eschatology and St. Francis of Assisi. Church Hist., Mar. 

Decima L. Dovir. Adam “De Marisco”, an English Franciscan. Durham Univ. Jour., Mar. 

Paoto CHERUBELLI. Florilegio francescano tratto da alcuni codici della biblioteca nazionale 
centrale di Firenze (sec. XIV, XV, XVI). Arch. Francis. Hist., XXXII, nos. 1-4. 

E. F. Jacon. The Brethren of the Common Life. Bull. John Rylands Library, Apr. 

F. S. Scumirr, ed. Cinq recensions de PEpistola de Incarnatione Verbi de Saint Anselme 
de Cantorbéry. Rev. Bénédict., Dec. 

ANDRÉ WILMART, ed. Deux lettres concernant Raoul le Verd, Pami de Saint Bruno. Ibid. 

Mario Esposito, ed. Sur quelques écrits concernant les hérésies et les hérétiques aux XIIe 
et XIIIe siècles. Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Jan. 

Huco.inus Lippens, ed. De litteris confraternitatis apud Fratres Minores ab ordinis initio 
ad annum usque 1517. Arch. Francis. Hist., XXXII, nos. 1-4. 

Francots-Marie Henguinet, ed. Clair de Florence, O. F. M., canoniste et pénitentier 
pontifical vers le milieu du XIII® siècle. Ibid. 

Micuaet Bint, ed. Fraticelli cuiusdam Decalogus Evangelicae paupertatis an. 1340-1342 
conscriptus. Ibid. 

P. LEFÈvRE, ed. Maître Renier de Bruxelles ou Renier de Wale, recteur de l’école capitu- 
laire bruxelloise de 1416 à 1469. Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Dec. 
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Henry Hare Carrer, ed. Palacographical Edition of an Old Portuguese Version of the 
Rule of Saint Bernard (Codex Alcobacensis 200). Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 


LEGAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 


F. Princsuem. The Character of Justinian’s Legislation. Lew Quar. Rev., Apr. 
J. Duonpr. Election et hérédité sous les Carolingiens et les premiers Capétiens. Rev. Belge 
Philol. et Hist., Dec. 
E. M. Mevers. Le conflit entre l'équité et la loi chez les premiers glossateurs. Tijdschr. 
voor Rechtsgesch., XVII, no. 2. 
R. Besnier. L'introduction de l'instance à ’époque des coutumiers normands, Ibid. 
W. H. Humpnreys. A Register of Writs in Roll Form. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June. 
CHarLEsS E. Opecaarb, Legalis Homo. Speculum, Apr. 
Grorce L. Hasxins. The King’s High Court of Parliament Holden at Westminster. 
History, Mar. 
Id. Counsel and Consent in the Thirteenth Century. Thought, June. 
J. GessLer. Mulier suspensa: À délit égal peine différente? Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Dec. 
Trisrano Copienora. Richerche storico-giuridiche sulla Massa Trabaria nel XIII secolo. 
Arch, Stor. Ital., 1939, no. 4. 
Emar Carvsson. Till diskussionen om 1319 &rs konungaval. Hist. Tids. [Sw.], 1940, 
no. I. 
Mary M. Taylor. Parliamentary Elections in Cambridgeshire, 1332-8. Bull. Inst, Hist. 
Research, June. : 
MARGUERITE Bouter. L'organisation du travail de bureau chez les praticiens au xive 
siècle. Bibl, Ecole Chartes, Dec. 
Evecyn S. Procrer. The Use and Custody of the Secret Seal (sello de la poridad) in 
Castille from 1252 to 1369. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
GraHaM Potiarp. Mediaeval Loan Chests at Cambridge. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Feb. 
P. Kemr, ed. Die Kanzlei Arnolfs. Abhand. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaft., Philos.-Hist. 
KI., 1939, no. 4. 
Dietrich von Grapiss, ed, Ein ttbersehenes Diplom Heinrichs III. Deut. Arch. f. Gesch. 
Mittelalt., III, no. 2. 
E. Kirret, H. Beumaxn, C. Erpmann, eds. Das Briefsiegel Heinrichs von Glinde (1180- 
1194). Ibid. 
HELEN Ricuarpson, ed. A Twelfth Century Anglo-Norman Charter. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, Apr. 
ARMANDO Saport, ed, Il personale delle compagnie mercantili del medio evo. Arch. Stor. 
Ital., 1939, no. 4. 
GEORGE SAYLES, ed. Medieval Judges as Legal Consultants. Law Quar. Rev., Apr. 
GERTRUD ScHUBART-FIKENTSCHER, ed. Neue Fälle zum Briinner Recht, Deut. Arch. f. 
Gesch. Mittelait., IIl, no. 2. 
sEucenio Lazzarescut, ed. Relazioni di Cosimo de’ Medici con la signoria di Lucca. 
Rinascita, Apr. 
SociaL AND Economic 


Lucien Fesvre. La société féodale. An. Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Lynn WHITE, yr. Technology and Invention in the Middle Ages. Speculum, Apr. 

Heinz A. Knorr. Die Dornburg an der Elbe: Ausgrabung einer mittelalterlichen Burg. 
Sachsen und Anhalt, XV. 

C. Perir-Duratuts. L'évolution de Fidée de commune au moyen âge: Vieillesse et mort 
des communes françaises. Acad. Inser. et Belles-Lettres, Comptes rendus, Nov. 

Benjamin Bromperc. The Financial and Administrative Importance of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers to the English Crown. Ec. Hist., Feb. 

Austin L. Poors. Live Stock Prices in the Twelfth Century. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Roserr ANcHEL. The Early History of the Jewish Quarters in Paris. Jewish Soe. Stud., Jan. 

Irvinc A, Acus. The Development of the Money Clause in the Ashkenazic Ketubah. 
Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 

W. Douctias Simpson. The Castles of Dudley and Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Archaeol, Jour., 
XCVI, no. I. 
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P. Gras. Le registre paroissial de Givry (1334-1357) et la peste noire en Bourgogne. 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Dec. 

Orro Sro.z, Zur Geschichte des Bergbaues im Elsass im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. 
Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrb., XVIIL, 1939- 

Atwyn A. Ruppockx. The Flanders Galleys. History, Mar. 

Fiorencr EpLter DE Roover, ed. The Business Records of an Early Genoese Notary, 
1190-1192. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., June. 


INTELLECTUAL 


A. Sourer. Cassiodorus’ Library at Vivarium: Some Additions. Jour. Theol. Stud., Jan. 

M. Razi-up-pin Sippiqur. The Contribution of Muslims to Scientific Thought. Islamic 
Culture, Jan. 

PauL J. ALEXANDER. Secular Biography at Byzantium. Speculum, Apr. 

Louis Harpen. Un pédagogue. Acad. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Comptes rendus, Nov. 

BERNARD ScHMEIDLER. Adam von Bremen und das Chronicon breve Bremense. Deut. 
Arch. f. Gesch. Mittelalt., II, no. 2. 

FRIEDRICH Panzer. Gahmuret: Quellenstudien zu Wolframs Parzival. Sitze, Heidelberg. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaft., Philos.-Hist. KL, 1939/40, no. 1. 

Huco Bucuruat. The Painting of the Syrian Jacobites in its Relation to Byzantine and 
Islamic Art. Syria, XX, no. 2. 

Wiriiam R. O'Connor. The Natural Desire for God in St. Thomas. New Scholasticism, 
July. 

Emice-A. van Mok. Les études de Me Jean de Roncourt à la fin du x1vé siècle. Bid. 
Ecole Chartes, Dec. 

Warrer B. Veazie. Chaucer’s Text-Book of Astronomy: Johannes de Sacrobosco. Univ. 
Colorado Stud., Humanities, June. 

ALoys Rupprt. Gutenberg in Strassburg: Seine Strassburger Druckversuche. Elsass-Loth- 
ringtsches Jahrb., XVIIL, 1939. 

Em Secxer, ed. Die Summa Vindocinensis. Abhand. Preuss. Akad. d, Wissenschaft., 
Philos.-Hist. Kl., 1939, no. 3. 

Eucenio Garin, ed. Una fonte ermetica poco nota: Contributi alla storia del pensiero 
umanistico. Rinascita, Apr. 

Kennern McKenziz, ed. Antonio Pucci on Old Age. Speculum, Apr. 

C. BRUNEL, ed. Une traduction provençale des “Dits des Philosophes” de Guillaume de 
Tignonville. Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Dec. 

WILLIAM Hammer, ed. Balthazar Rasinus and his Praise of Studies at the University of 
Pavia, Stud. Philol., Apr. 

Epwarp A. H, Fucus, ed. Das Meerwunder. Mod. Philol., Feb. 

F. P. PICKERING, ed. Notes on Late Medieval German Tales in Praise of Docta Ignorantia. 
Bull. John Rylands Library, Apr. 
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Writings on British History, 1936. Compiled by ALeExanper TayLor MILNE. 
[Royal Historical Society.] (London, Jonathan Cape, 1940, pp. 389, 125. 6d.) 


Milton in Chancery: New Chapters in the Lives of the Poet and his Father. 
By J. Miron Frencu, (New York, Modern Language Association of America, 
1939, pp. X, 428, $4.00.) This work illuminates the dark tangle of English legal 
procedure of the seventeenth century and shows that Johm Milton, as a lover 
of England, made study of her laws and courts before he himself became a 
litigant. God spake, to Milton’s thinking, in the “oracles of equity”. Unfortu- 
nately it was with chancery that the pdet was destined to become familiar. 
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About 1646 he entered the courts, and tenacity in seeking redress for financial 
grievance prevented emergence until the Restoration. Then it became a point 
of wisdom for “Oliver’s Secretary” to forbear to press his claims. Through a 
welter of bills, petitions, and amended petitions the author searched and re- 
searched to classify actions of Pyes, Powells, Copes, and lesser people. One 
great name summons their return. In certificates and recognizances of statute 
staples Mr. French found this name signed to a cancellation of Richard Powell’s 
debt—one of the few signatures of John Milton extant from the period of his 
blindness, It is because of his immortal halo that debtors, scriveners, and credi- 
tors are gilded with gleams of present interest. Though books.of decrees and 
orders are incomplete and the scholar was tested not only by search for docu- 
ments that he presents in his appendix, and though the sought for, but un- 
found, prevented him from completing the narratives of the past, he proves 
that Milton, in matters of business, had excellent understanding and that 
knowledge of the lew enhanced the rich background for his writings as de- 
fender of the Commonwealth. Dora Nek RayMonp. 


The Economic Geography of Barbados: A Study'of the Relationships between 
Environmental Variations and Economic Development. By Oris P. STARKEY. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. xii, 228, $3.00.) This in- 
triguing study rests upon the premise that Barbadian contributions to civiliza- 
tion have been wholly disproportionate to the island’s size and population and 
undertakes to provide a satisfactory explanation, A survey of physiographic 
conditions and socio-economic developments leads the author to the conclusion 
that the moderate adversity attending variations in the colony’s environment 
has proved exceptionally stimulating and that racial stock, population density, 
and the presence of outstanding leaders have been of secondary importance. 
Thus, from his viewpoint, droughts, pestilence, hurricanes, and similar “acts 
of God” have not been catastrophic but have, rather, been the basic factors in 
stimulating Barbadian progress. To prove his point he seeks to show that in 
seventeen cases between 1647 and 1931 depressions arising out of a variety of 
causes led to the adoption of progressive measures which brought speedy re- 
covery. While interesting, well written, ably documented, and equipped with 
more than twenty charts, the book fails to convince. The reviewer questions 
the exceptional nature of the contribution of Barbados to human welfare, which 
is in no way demonstrated, and believes that Mr. Starkey has merely given an 
e . illustration of man’s capacity, in the tropics as elsewhere, to overcome adversity. 
Lowe ti Racatz. 
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Trish Life in the Seventeenth Century: After Cromwell, By Eowarp MacLysacur. 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1939, pp. vii, 463, $5.00.) Mr, MacLysaght 
makes the following statement regarding his purpose in writing this book: 
“Within the limits of scientific historical treatment, my object in this book is 
to present a picture of everyday life in Ireland . . . to arrive at the truth and 
to tell it in a readable way.” Appraising his work in the light of his avowed 
intention, the present reviewer feels that he has succeeded in writing a social 
history at once graphic and scholarly which supplies in its chapters a needed 
supplement to the political studies of Ireland so numerous today. Beginning 
his study with a considered analysis of Irish character, he leads us logically to 
other phases of social study—the morals of the age, the gentry and their de- 

- pendents, sports and recreations, Dublin and town life, communications, and 
the century-old religious problem. His numerous appended sections are also 
of interest, especially his edition of selected letters by John Dunton hitherto 
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unpublished. In a word, Mr. MacLysaght gives us a book not only of value to 
the student of Irish history but of interest to readers of more general tastes. 
He draws selectively and with balance from a wealth of primary sources and 
presents his findings in a style that is pithy, pictorial, and sincere. 

Epowarp M. HINTON. 


Letters of John Pinney, 1679-1699. Edited with an Introduction by G. F. NuTTALL 
and with a Foreword by Lady Pinney. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1939, pp. xxii, 136, $2.25.) In welcome contrast to the stereotyped biog- 
raphies of godly nonconforming ministers, such as are preserved by Samuel 
Clarke or Edmund Calamy, these papers show how a minister unable to con- 
form in 1662 actually set about building up his fortunes, A very shrewd busi- 
nessman, John Pinney of Bettiscombe, Dorset, was able to combine with his 
secret worship of God an open and successful worship of Mammon. Aided by 
his son and daughters, over whom he tried to exercise a patriarch’s authority, 
he carried on the trade of lacemaking, bought land, and laid the foundations 
of the prosperous Dorset family, the Pinneys of Racedown. As one reads these 
pages, John Pinney does not seem at all a martyr; he was too busy and too 
aggressive. His letters throw light on the social and economic history of the 
time. As for politics, the Monmouth Rebellion touched this family very closely. 
Finally, these letters are invaluable for an understanding of nonconformity in 
the late seventeenth century. Eruyn Wituiams Kirsy. 


The Sacheverell Affair. By Asse Turner Scunr. [Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. 170, $2.25.) 
Few events in English history show more clearly the interrelation of religion 
and politics than the subject of this little monograph. Within the scope of 125 
pages, however, it was manifestly impossible for Dr. Scudi to do the subject 
justice. Although both her bibliography and footnotes reveal the enormous 
amount of research she has done, the treatment leaves largely unexplained the 
reasons for the great pother over Dr. Sacheverell’s impeachment for his sermon 
at St. Paul’s in November, 1709. Dr. Scudi gives a clear and satisfying account 
of the early career of the popular parson and suggests that he has been under- 
rated both as to his scholarship and his popularity as a preacher prior to his 
trial, She inclines to the belief that he prepared most of the brief in his own 
defense at the trial. She likewise attributes his increasing popularity during and 
after the trial largely to his own straightforward attitude during that ordeal— 
especially to his insistence that he favored the Revolution, The account of thé 
proceedings at the trial and the analysis of the speeches for and against him 
are well done, although this part might have been expanded and tied up some- 
what more closely with the political and religious philosophy of the time. To 
carry out these suggestions, however, would certainly have necessitated doubling 
or tripling the length of the book. The reviewer believes that Dr. Scudi under- 
estimates the influence of a very virile press and exaggerates, in comparison, that 
of the parish priest from his pulpit (p. 59). There is some confusion as to the 
sequence of events from February, 1707/8, to November, 1708. The Duke of 
Kent was dismissed on April 14, 1710, rather than May 22 (p. 134). The proof- 
reading in places was not carefully done, although no serious slips have been 
made. Wirum Tuomas MORGAN. 


Britain and the Bulgarian Horrors of 1876. By Davip Harris. (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. vii, 437, $3.00.) This book had to be written, says 
the author, because there was “no entirely satisfactory account of the subject”. 
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It is true that everything available heretofore has been either manifestly partisan 
or fragmentary. Professor Harris has made a thorough study of the British 
press and the documents and archives of Great Britain, Austria, and the United 
States in order to describe the Bulgarian insurrection of 1876, its brutal suppres- 
sion by the Turks, and the attitude toward these “horrors” taken by the British 
press, people, and government. He has made a real contribution in setting 
forth ‘not only what the public knew and thought but also what the journalists 
and the members of the British government and diplomatic service knew and 
how they worked. He has presented both process and result, both opinion and 
policy, and thus has been able effectively, sometimes ironically, to expose the 
shams which politicians and even journalists occasionally perpetrated. Disraeli’s 
government does not appear in a favorable light. This is a conclusion of the 
reviewer and not of the author. Indeed, if there is any criticism to be made of 
this unusually competent study of a problem in public opinion, it is that the 
author has been too modest in drawing conclusions, He has carefully analyzed 
details and buttressed his points with quotations but has avoided generalities. 
No doubt this is to his scholarly credit, but who is better prepared than he to 
assess the ultimate significance of the Bulgarian atrocity agitation for British 
politics and foreign policy? Who better could venture an opihion as to the 
fundamental lines of conflict? It was clearly not Liberal against Conservative. 
Was it Little Englander against Imperialist? Or humanitarian against Real- 
politiker? Perhaps, on the basis of this solid monograph, Mr. Harris will answer 
some of these questions, especially the first, in his second volume on the Eastern 
crisis of 1875-78. D. E. Ler. 


Geschichte Irlands: Ein Kamp{ um die völkische Freiheit. By RUDOLF BRINGMANN. 
(Berlin, Junker und Dünnhaupt Verlag. 1939. Pp. 195. 6.80 M.) A really accu- 
rate title for this book would have been Ireland since 1921, for the author is 
concerned principally with the Treaty of 1921, the policies of the Cosgrave 
ministry, and the sweeping changes inaugurated by De Valera. In fact, the 
contribution of this book is the analysis of the latter’s reforms in the light of 
his political philosophy. To create a state wholly representative of and respon- 
sive to the welfare of the people—politically, economically, and culturally— 
necessitated, first, the severing of all external bonds and restrictions, and sec- 
ondly, the creation of a self-sustaining autarchy within. Through such measures 
as the rejection of the oath, repudiation of annuity payments, and constitutional 
redefinition, absolute independence has been practically won for the Free State. 
Only the Ulster question remains, but it seems likely that as soon as the strangle- 
hold of the industrialists and the estate owners can be broken, the great ma- 
jority will support reunion. An improvement in economic conditions and a 
high order of social legislation have put an end to a century-old emigration 
process, This book is an able account of a revolution that has passed almost 
unnoticed in a preoccupied world. The only criticism is that the author in his 
zeal to praise the achievements of De Valera has failed to do justice to the 
skillful statesmanship of Cosgrave during the first precarious years of the Free 
State’s existence. Jonn POMFRET. 
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France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
S. B. Clough 


France Overseas through the Old Régime: A Study of European Expansion. By 
Hersert INcRaM Prisstuey. [Institute of Social Sciences, University of Cali- 
fornia.] (New York, Appleton-Century, 1939, pp. xvii, 393, $5.00.) A brief 
survey in English of early French colonial development has long been needed. 
This need is met in a more or less satisfactory fashion by Professor Priestley’s 
new book, which covers the subject to 1815. French colonialism since that date 
he has already treated in his France Overseas: A study of Modern Imperialism 
(Am. Hist. Rev., XLV, 156). After a brief and not entirely pertinent survey of 
French history up to about 1500 the author tells the tale of French explorations 
and colonial attempts from the voyages of Cartier to the days of Richelieu. Then, 
organizing his material partly chronologically and partly by the regions in- 
volved—Canada, the West Indies, Guiana, Madagascar, West Africa, India, the 
Mascarene Islands, and Louisiana—he sketches the rise and fall of the first 
French colonial empire, concluding with chapters on the colonies during the 
Revolution and under Napoleon. On the whole, the book is badly organized, 
and some readers will be confused by the leaps in time and place while others 
will be repelled by needless repetitions. The author’s style is crabbed and full 
of gallicisms like “peoplement” for peopling and “engagé” for indentured 
servant, and his narrative is for the most part narrowly factual. Nonetheless, 
despite such adverse comments, the great usefulness of the book must be recog- 
nized. The author has been over almost all the available printed material on the 
subject. His full and careful footnotes form an excellent working bibliography 
on nearly every point that he touches. His judgment is sound and his interpre- 
tations either valid or defensible. The work will have little appeal for the gen- 
eral reader, but the serious student who wants a sound introduction to a com- 
plex subject or a scholarly basis for further research will be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Priestley. CuarLes Woo sey Core. 


Pierre du Gua, Sieur de Monts: Records, Colonial and ‘Saintongeois’. Collected 
and edited by Wittram IncLis Morse. (London, Quaritch, 1939, pp. xiv, 118, 
£r tos.) This expensive and beautifully made book is an elaborate casket for 
three new fragments of source material connected with Champlain’s principal- 
business associate in Acadia and New France from 1603 to 1612. They do not 
add appreciably to the little that is known about him. Dr. Morse, who has pro- 

* duced four other compilations of this character, is emphatic in his condemna- 
tion of what passes for history and historians. In this instance he has secured 
the assistance of many researchers, translators, photographers, etc., to bring 
together in a rather repetitive way the available information (or guidance to it) 
about a shadowy figure of the past. J. B. BREBNER. 


Diderot avant Vincennes. By Jean Pommirr. [Bibliothèque de la Revue des Cours 
et Conférences.] (Paris, Boivin, 1939, pp. 117, 18 fr.) Professor Pommier’s little 
volume on Diderot’s career before his imprisonment in 1749 is a scholarly, well- 
written study of the mental evolution of the philosophe. After giving a brief 
sketch of Diderot’s life, the author devotes most of his pages to an analysis of 
his early writings. The view taken is that Diderot gained a sort of literary 
notoriety with the eppearance of his Pensées philosophiques and Promenade du 
sceptique. The nature of his attacks on religion was the characteristically 
eighteenth century blend of ridicule and denunciation. What was unusual was 


that Diderot oscillated between deism and atheism, critical of the limitations of 
e 
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the former and fearful of the possible moral consequences of the latter. He com- 
promised by becoming an “experimental” materialist with a decided leaning 
toward atheism. His atheistic pamphlet, Lettre sur les aveugles, aroused the- 
censorship, with the result that Diderot landed in prison. Like Voltaire’s exile 
in England, Diderot’s imprisonment in Vincennes was, in a sense, an important 
‘event in intellectual history. To Vincennes came D’Alembert to consult with 
Diderot concerning articles for the Encyclopedia. Thither also came Rousseau, 
and the outcome of his memorable visit was his Discourse on the Sciences and 
the Arts. Professor Pommier’s book appears to be a collection of his lectures at 
the Sorbonne. Where but in France is it possible for a university professor to 
publish his lectures on Diderot in a popular, paper covered edition! 
J. Satwyn Scrapiro. 


Lady-in-Waiting: The Romance of Lafayette and Aglaé de Hunolstein, By Louis 
GOTTSCHALK. [Institut francais de Washington.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1939, pp. xi, 137, $2.25). In two previous volumes—Lafayette comes to 
America and Lafayette joins the American Army—Professor Gottschalk has 
traced the career of his hero through the war of the American Revolution. In 
the present volume he abandons the forward march (only for the moment, we 
hope) to tell the story of Lafayette’s relations with the Comtesse de Hunolstein. 
Lafayette first met Aglaé de Hunolstein, lady-in-waiting to the Duchesse de 
Chartres and wife of a young cavalry officer, before he set out for America. In 
fact, his unrequited love for this beautiful lady had something to do with his 
decision to leave France. The step was well taken. Success in the war led to 
success in the boudoir, Aglaé became his mistress, albeit reluctantly. Gossip, 
however, forced the pair apart. Lafayette, deploring his weakness, finally re- 
nounced the lady—and sought a new mistress, Aglaé, penitent, retired to live a 
model life in a convent, As usual, Mr. Gottschalk has produced a very satisfying 
piece of work. He does not permit his affection for Lafayette to obstruct the 
telling of the truth about the “hero of two worlds”, a practice which, if gen- 
erally followed by biographers, might sometimes excuse the use of the word 
“definitive” in comments.on their books, As regards the end of the Lafayette- 
Hunolstein romance, the reviewer confesses himself less convinced than the 
author seems to be that this affair drove Aglaé into seclusion. Was it the sole 
cause of her penitence? . Cart L. LOKKE. 


` Lamartine: L'homme et l’œuvre. By HENRI GUILLEMIN, professeur à la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. (Paris, Boivin, 1940, pp. 165, 15 fr.) i 


The Rise of Integral Nationalism in France, with Special Reference to the Ideas 
and Activities of Charles Maurras. By, Wiuriam Curt Butuan. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939, Pp. 355, $4.00.) In his charming and thoughtful Autobiography R. G. 
Collingwood remarks that “you cannot find out what a man means by simply 
studying his spoken or written statements, even though he has spoken or written 
with perfect command of language and perfectly truthful intention, In order to 
find out his meaning you must also know what the question was (a question 
in his own mind, and presumed by him to be in yours) to which the thing he 
has said or written was meant as-an answer” (p. 31). Mr. Buthman’s approach 
to the ideas of Charles Maurras follows to a certain degree this method. Ex- 
cluding all criticisms of the logical structure of Integral Nationalism and any 
interpretation of historical events contrary to the nationalist gospel, the author 
tries to re-create from the writings of the nationalists themselves the intellectual 
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atmosphere out of which Integral Nationalism arose. The first half of the book 
is devoted to the crigins and aims of Dérouléde’s revanche patriotism, Dru- 
mont’s anti-Semitism, Taine’s critical methodology, Barrés’s ancestor worship, 
and an analysis of the young Maurras’s aesthetic and literary theories, which, 
. with their emphasis on classical order, antiromanticism, and the Latin heritage, 
conditioned the political thought of the leader of the Action francaise. The 
second half deals with the arguments by which Maurras justified his doctrines 
of decentralization, royalism, racial determinism, and antiparliamentarianism, 
and the activities ot the Action francaise to 1914. The author should be com- 
mended for his method, though he fails to bring to life either Maurras or 
Integral Nationalism. This deficiency might be attributed partially to the subject 
matter, for an intellectual phenomenon like Maurras is difficult to re-create 
realistically, but abcve all to the author’s failure to present thoroughly the re- 
publican doctrine and interpretation of events which constitute an essential part 
of the background to the questions for which Maurras tried to find the answers. 
R. A. WINNACKER. 


The French Yellow Book: Diplomatic Documenis, 1938-1939. (New York, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1940, pp. 463, $2.50.) “Papers relative to the events and negotia- 
tions which preceded the opening of hostilities between Germany on the one 
hand, and Poland, Great Britain and France on the other.” Published by au- 
thority of the French government. 


Guillaume le Taciturne, 1533-1584. By Rocer Avermaerre, [Bibliothèque his- 
torique.] (Paris, Payot, 1939, pp. 254, 32 fr.) Although this book has not been 
provided with an index, a bibliography, or footnotes, it has some value for the 
historical profession in that the author has presented an excellent analysis of the 
political and religious views of William the Silent together with an interesting 
description of the struggle between Philip II of Spain and the rebels in the 
Netherlands. He points out that in recent years a considerable number of Dutch 
writers have erroneously depicted the Prince of Orange as the father of a plan 
to unite all the Dutch-speaking provinces in the Netherlands into one state, 
leaving the others to their own fate. William, however, was not interested in 
the question cf language or race but rather in setting peoples free from political 
and religious oppression. The author shows that William was not profoundly 
religious, stating that he was “indifferent to religion”. This is correct, for the 
prince was wholly immersed in thè game of politics and did not scruple to 
obtain a divorce in order to marry another woman, It was the “demon of in- 
tolerance that demclished the work of William” (p. 230). Unfortunately, very 
few of his contemporaries were able to combine deep religious fervor with com- 
plete toleration. The author is also right in emphasizing the religious factor in 
the revolt of the Dutch. A. Hyma. 


Beschryvinge van de Oostindische Compagnie. By Pierer Van Dam. Volume II, 
Part 3. Edited by Dz. F. W. Stapet. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién.] (The 
Hague, Nijhoff, 1939, pp. xiv, 643.) After several years’ delay due to the de- 
pression and other causes—the preceding section of this work appeared in 1932 
—this additional volume of Pieter Van Dam’s account of the Dutch East India 
Company and the regions in which it operated has at last been brought out, 
thanks to funds ultimately made available by the Dutch Ministry of Education, 
Arts, and Sciences. The present volume contains a somewhat haphazard but 
highly interesting collection of narratives dealing with the activities of the 
company in the seventeenth century in many parts of the world: Suratte, 
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‘ Arabia and Abyssinia, Persia, Java, the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius. 
The publication of these volumes makes generally available a treasure house of 
information of all sorts concerning these regions, with all of which the com- 
pany had dealings of greater or less magnitude. There are descriptions of the 
different countries and their inhabitants, sketches of the local history, detailed 
recitals of the activities of the company and its agents, and a mass of material 
on the economic and commercial facts and potentialities, At the end of each 
geographical section a number of contemporary documents are reprinted 
which frequently contribute a wealth of local color. Dr. Stapel, who under- 
took the tedious work of editing the collection, has greatly enhanced its value 
by the addition of useful notes, including references to the other literature on 
the various subjects and persons treated and a glossary of the unfamiliar terms. 
In its entirety this series makes an invaluable addition’ to our knowledge of the 
Dutch East India Company and its times. Rupert EMERSON. 


Documents concernant le recrutement de la haute magistrature dans les Pays-Bas 
autrichiens au dix-huitième siècle. By J. Lertvre. [Commission royale d'his- 
toire.] (Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1939, pp. 169, 20 fr.) Eight high courts 
of justice or superior tribunals constituted the royal magistrature of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. Each province retained practically unchanged the higher 
judicial administration of the former Spanish regime. To describe the process of 
selecting and appointing the presidents of these eight tribunals is the object of 
this study. Summaries or abstracts of 162 documents constitute the. bulk of the 
text. These summaries are drawn from documents selected from a large and 
little exploited mass of archives; most numerously represented here are letters 
between the sovereign and the governor general and reports of group opinions 
on candidacies for the presidential office: letters and reports presenting estimates 
of competence and availability. In theory vacancies were filled at the discretion 
of the sovereign; in practice co-option played a considerable role. Candidacy was 
traditionally open to all; actually, only those applied who had a reasonable 
chance of being favored, Qualifications were examined in a manner somewhat 
resembling that employed for the selection of candidates for the episcopacy. 
Conimonly, candidates received collective endorsement from members of the 
court in which the presidency was vacant. Frequently the vacancy was filled 
from the membership of the court itself, and in almost every case the appointee 
was a native of the province. Hereditary transmission was not practiced; there 
was no caste. As a rule the governor general supported the candidate co-opted,e * 
although occasionally recommending another man. Sometimes the sovereign 
favored the governor’s candidate, and sometimes otherwise. Recommendations 
passed from the governor general to Vienna, where the Supreme Council for 
the Pays Bas, assisted by two Belgian referendaries, advised the sovereign on 
the appointments. Qualities most commonly favored in candidates were not 
necessarily professional or juridical but rather those of a political nature which 
gave evidence that an appointee could deal with situations, preserve harmony 
and order, and, in particular, maintain the rights of the sovereign. 

Laurence B. PACKARD. 


Blik in het verleden: Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche blikindustrie in hare 
opkomst van gildeambacht tot grootbedrijf. By J. C. Westermann. (Amster- 
dam, N. V. De Vereenigde Blikfabrieken, 1939, pp. 398.) The title of this book 
contains a pun which would be confusing if it were not clarified by the sub- 
title. Blik in het verleden means “a glimpse into the past”. Blik (in German 

. 
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Blech), however, also means “tinplate”. The book deals with the past of the 
tinplate industry in the Netherlands and its development from handicraft to 
large-scale enterprise. The occasion for the publication of this volume was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the N. V, De Vereenigde Blikfabrieken, a corporation 
which, in the course of half a century, has become the largest Dutch producer 
of tin cans and other tinware. Unlike many books of this kind, the work was 
entrusted to an economic historian, who has done a good job and has produced 
a valuable contribution to business history. The author knows how to handle 
his subject, how to make use of business records, and how to draw a well- 
balanced picture. In his discussion he skillfully tries to evaluate and to connect 
all the factors, frem technical improvements to leadership and management, 
which played a part in the development of the Dutch tinplate industry. Dr. 
Westermann starts with the medieval lampmakers and describes the different 
stages which the tinplate industry passed through. Skipping the putting-out 
system, it jumped from the independent handicraft to the central workshop 
stage, but not untl about 1850. The popularity of tinware caused the central 
workshop, in turn, to disappear before the factory using steam or gas power. 
The movement toward concentration, however, received its major impetus 
when, by 1900, the development of the canning, cocoa, biscuit, and other in- 
dustries created a growing demand for tin cans and boxes for packing purposes. 
The result was increased standardization of product, the adoption of mass 
production methods, the introduction of automatic machinery, the transforma- 
tion of the existing firms into corporations, and the triumph of large-scale 
enterprise. Raymonp DE Roover. 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. ]. Falnes 


Stattholder Carl Mörners Brev til Carl Johan, 1816-1818. Edited by Sofie AUBERT 
Linppak and Remar Omane. [Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo.] (Oslo, 
Jacob Dybwad, 1938, pp. 365.) This collection of letters from Norway by 
Stattholder Mérner to Carl Johan, crown prince and king, during the early 
years of the union of the two northern kingdoms, is almost a model of what 
documentary editing should be. Chronological arrangement and publication of 
the original French version of the reports is supplemented by careful Norwe- 
gian abstracts preceding each letter and by brief explanatory footnotes on per- 
sons and incidents. A few cross references to Karl Johans Brev till Riksstat- 
hållaren Mörner 1816-1818 (Stockholm, 1935) aid in correct interpretation, but 
ideally the two volumes must be used together. (It is an interesting example of 
nationalism that the one is published in Swedish, the other in Norwegian.) The 
letters illustrate nicely the close watch that Carl Johan kept over Norwegian 
financial matters, even the most petty. Mörner tried to direct the individual 
benevolences of the ruler into gifts to needy charitable institutions, stating his 
appeals in terms of farsighted statecraft (see, e.g., pp. 15 f 42 f). The statt- 
holder’s regard for Norwegian sensibilities and his policy of leniency show 
themselves repeatedly and from the first make it necessary for him to apologize 
and explain to the distant and hypersuspicious prince. Carl Johan fears every 
criticism in the press of the monarchy and the constitution and wishes strict 
regulatory laws; Mörner feels that unjust criticisms will find their answer and 
punishment in the rightmindedness and good will of the citizenry. He fears 
making martyrs or giving opportunity in court actions for still more violente œ 
expressions (see, e.g., p. 221). Not least of the services of this publication is the 
insight it gives into the training in statecraft of Mörner’s secretary, August von 
Hartmansdorff. Most of all it evidences the rising national self-consciousness of 
Norway, including already the difficulties of merchants lacking direct influence 
in problems of foreign trade (p. 87). Frankin D. Scort. 


L'Europe, le Danemark, ct le Slesvig du Nord: Actes et lettres provenant d'ar- 
chives étrangères pour servir à l'histoire de la politique extérieure du Dane- 
mark après la paix de Vienne, 1864-1879. Edited by Aace Friss and Pov 
Bacce. Volume I, Du 30 octobre, 1864, au 31 décembre, 1869. (Copenhagen; 
Levin & Munksgaard, 1939, pp. x, 648, 20 kr.) 

Den Danske Regering og Nordslesvigs Genforening med Danmark: En Historisk 
Fremstillung. By Aace Frus. Volume II, Frugtesløse Indirekte Forhandlinger 
indtil den Fransk-Tyske Krig, April, 1868-Maj, 1870. (Ibid., pp. 363, 9 kr.) 
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The story of Denmark’s long endeavor after 1864 to recover a portion of Slesvig 
has engaged much of Professor Friis’s attention in the last two decades. His 
studies rest upon :wo broad categories of sources—one Danish and the other 
foreign, His intention is to make both groups available in printed form, and 
in this resolution he has made considerable progress, Of his projected five vol- 
umes of Danish sources, Det Nordslesvigske spgrgsmaal, 1864-1879, only one re- 
mains to be issued (che preceding four have been reviewed in this journal, 
XXXI, 320; XXXIX, 371; XLV, 222). But the relevant materials in foreign 
archives have begun to appear only with the volume listed first above, In the 
course of his studies Pzofessor Friis has had access to Austrian, Swedish, French, 
Russian, and English archives but, conspicuously enough, not to German ar to 
Prussian. A number of French and German documents did not need to be in- 
cluded here because tkey are available in the comprehensive postwar diplomatic 
collections of these two countries. The German documents have so far omitted 
some important mater als on one or two significant aspects of the North Slesvig 
issue, as will be evideat in the two volumes that are to follow in this series by 
Friis and Bagge. Friis set about to utilize both the Danish and foreign sources 
in a broadly conceived exposition, publishing the first volume in 1921 (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXI, 32c) and the second, listed above, in 1939, There are to be 
two more. Having the current scene in mind, readers may find interesting the 
accounts of efforts made by German authorities from time to time, in con- 
formity with Bismarck’s desires, to whittle down the obligations incurred in 
the Treaty of Prague concerning a plebescite in North Slesvig or to twist things 
in Germany’s favor. 


ARTICLES 


Anpreas Hotmsen. Nye metoder innen en særskilt gren av norsk historieforskning. Hist. 
Tids. (Nor.), 1940, no. I. 
ARNOLD Rastab. Finnmarks politiske historie. Samtiden, 1940, no. 3. 
Ove Mossrs. Slaget vid Svolder eller Slaget i Öresund? Lokaliseringen av Olav Trygg- 
vasons sista strid, Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1940, no. 2. 
Emar Carlsson. Till diskussionen om 1319 ars konungaval. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1940, 
no. I. 
Karu-Ertk WIKHOLM. Rasmus Ludvigssons krönika om Gustaf I. Thid. 
Danie. Atmovistr, Om kenungsdomarna pa Stockholms rådhus 1592-1595. Ibid. 
Evi F. Hecxscuer. Ett brey av Conradt von Falkenberch om japansk keppar. Ibid. 
A. Frius. La politique extérieure du Danemark et les aspirations de la famille royale 
= danoise après la guerre ce 1864. Rev. Hist., Oct, 1939. 
“Stic Jacrrskié_p. Den svenska frivilligrérelsen [volunteers for Finland]. Svensk Tids. 
1940, no, 3. 
GUNNAR HECKSCHER. 1918 och 1940 [Swedish-Finnish relations]. Ibid. 
S. SHEPARD Jones. War comes to Scandinavia. Am. Scand. Rev., June. 


GEEMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY. 
E. N. Anderson 


Grossdeutsch oder Kleindeutsch? Eine quellenkritische Untersuchung zu Karl 
Biedermanns “Erinnerungen aus der Paulskirche”. By Dr. Eucen F. SCHNEIDER. 
(Berlin, Emil Ebezing, 1939, pp. 226, 9 M.) Karl Biedermann, perhaps best 
known today as the cuthor of the monumental Deutschland im achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert, was a leading member of the Preliminary Parliament and the 
National Assembly, both of which met in the Paulskirche at Frankfort in 1848. 
Of the latter he was at first secretary and later vice-president. When the mem- 


bers of this assembly grouped themselves into two major parties, one demand- 
e 
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ing a unified Germany under Prussian rule with Austria excluded (klein- 
deutsch) and the other a Greater Germany which was to include the German 
provinces of Austria (grossdeutsch), Biedermann became an active leader of 
the former party and was chosen a member of the deputation which offered 
the German crown to Frederick William IV of Prussia. No sooner did the rep- 
resentatives disperse in May, 1849, than Biedermann sat down to write his 
reminiscences of both assemblies, publishing them in the same year under the 
title Erinnerungen aus der Paulskirche. This account, which has been used 
widely as a first-hand source, Dr. Schneider subjects to a critical examination 
in the present volume. The conclusion reached is that Biedermann’s account is 
a defense of the Kleindeutsch party rather than an unbiased picture by an eye- 
witness. Conversely, Schneider would show that the sentiment for a Greater 
Germany was stronger in 1848 than has hitherto been believed. There is much 
to be said for his thesis, but his enthusiasm occasionally prompts him to make 
unfounded assertions. Rosert Ercan. 


Hitler's Germany: The Nazi Background to War. By Karr Loewenstern, (New 
York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xv, 176, $1.25.) The title of this book is a little 
misleading. The author treats mainly the subject of government, the institu- 
tional structure and the ideological setting. He has used all the sources available 
in this country, particularly the statute books, and has attempted to be accurate 
and objective. He has written a very competent and useful survey. 


Deutschland und der Korridor. Edited by Frrepricn Heiss. (Berlin, Volk und 
Reich, 1939, pp. 311.) This composite work by the group connected with the 
magazine Volk und Reich is a completely revised edition of a volume of the 
same title that appeared in 1932. If the reader is interested in a volume written 
“with genuine political passion, with scientific thoroughness, and with the firm 
will to create an effective publicistic weapon in the struggle for a definitive and 
enduring solution” (Introduction), he will find that the text, maps, tables, 
charts, and photographs satisfy his curiosity. 


ARTICLES 


BERTHOLD ScruLze. Weg und Plan des historischen Atlasses der Provinz Brandenburg. 
Forsch. z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch., LIL, no. 2. 

Sicrrip METTE. Militirschriftsteller, Kriegshistoriker und die’ “Dreifaltigkeit des Krieges”. 
Ibid., no. 1. 

Ericu SEEBERG. Der Pfarrer: Blick auf Geschichte und Aufgabe eines Berufs, Zeitsch. f. 
Kirchengesch,, LVIII, nos. 3-4. 

Ernst Benz. Hans von Ungnad und die Reformation unter den Siidslaven. Ihid. 

PauL Deme. Besitz und Beschaffung evangelischen Schrifttums in Steiermark und Kirn- 
ten in der Zeit des Kryptoprotestantismus. Ibid. 

Orro ScHEEL. Der Volksgedanke bei Luther. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXI, no. 3. 

GÜNTHER Franz. Die Entstehung der “Zwölf Artikel” der deutschen Bauernschaft. 
Arch, f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVI, no. 3. 

Lupwic Börr. Der Apanagestreit der Markgrafen F. Heinrich und Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Brandenburg-Schwedt. Forsch z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch., LII, no. 1. 

Conran Bornuax. Die Entstehung der preussischen Ministerien. Ibid. 

Dierrich Kauscue. Zur Geschichte der brandenburgisch-preussischen Statthalter. Ibid. 

Danie, Havévy. Leibniz et l’Europe: Histoire d'une méditation perdue 1667-1716, Rev. 
Deux Mondes, May 15. 

Orro F. Raum, J. Kinpicer, Die Hintergründe der Pfälzer Auswanderung im Jahre 
1709. Deut. Arch, f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., II, nos. 3-4. 

J. C. Easton. Charles Theodore of Bavaria and Count Rumford. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

A. Griuies. Herder’s Approach to the Philosophy of History. Mod. Lang. Rev., XXXV, 
no. 2. 
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Romanticism: A Symposium. I, Germany, by Jonn C. BLANKENAGEL. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., LV, no. 1. 

A. ROBINET DE CLÉRY. Goéthe et la Révolution francaise. Rév. Fr., 1939, no. 2. 

EBERHARD Kesset, Clausewitz über den Gedanken eines Landertausches zur Verbindung 
der Ost- und West-Masse der Preussischen Monarchie nach den Befreiungskriegen. 
Forsch. z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch., LII, no. 2. 

Karr Frieprich Branres. Hannover in der Politik der Grossmachte 1801-1807 [I] 
Ibid. 

Friæpricu Kainz. Grillparzers Stellung im Oesterreichischen Sprachen- und Nationali- 
tätenkampf. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXI, no. 3. 

Hans-Joacuim HäussLer. Küstenschutz und deutsche Flotte 1859-64. Forsch. z. Branden- 
burg. u. Preuss. Gesch., LII, no. 2. 

WILHELM TREUE. Wollte König Wilhelm I. 1862 Zurücktreten? Ibid, 

R. W. Seron-Watson, The Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1867. Slavonic Year-Book, 
Vol.. XIX. 

PauL SArTrLeER. Bismarcks Entschluss zum Kulturkampf. Forsch. z. Brandenburg, u. 
Preuss. Gesch., LII, no. 1. ` 

Worreanc WinpeLBAND, Der Höhepunkt von Bismarcks Werben um Frankreich. Deut. 
Rundschau, Apr. 

Marcareta A. FarssLer. Austria-Hungary and the Disruption of the Balkan League. 
Slavonic Year-Book, Vol. XIX. 

Perer Lancretpr. Das Schrifttum über Schleswig-Holstein 1919-39. Deut. Arch. f. 
Landes- u. Volksforsca., Ul, nos. 3-4. 

Henri-Simon Bocu. Carl Menger: The Founder of the Austrian School. Jour. Pol. Ec., 
XLVIII, no, 3. 

HERBERT KnrescHe. Aussendeutsche Wirtschaftskunde. Dent. Arch. f.. Landes- n. Voiks- 
forsch., TH, nos. 3-4. 

JosepH ScrmirHisen. Wesensverschiedenheiten im Bilde der Kulturlandschaft an der 
wallonisch-deutschen Volksgrenze. Ibid. ' 

Max Her. Das neuere Schrifttum zur Siedlungsgeschichte Ost- und Westpreussens. Ióid. 

Econ Lenni. Siedlungsgeographische Probleme aus dem donauschwäbischen Lebensraum. 
Ibid. 

Hersert Weinetr. Das Werden der ostmitteldeutschen Kulturlandschaft Freudenthal. 
Ibid. 

ALFRED CsALLNER. Die volksbiologische Forschung unter den Siebenbiirger Sachsen 
(concl.]. Ibid. 

Evisazety Lippert. Volxstumserweichung im Kleinkindalter. Ibid. 

ALFRED von WEGERER. The Origins of this War: A German View. For, Affairs, July. 

René Liwcuen. Niveau de vie des ouvriers allemands en 1927 et en 1937. Rev. Ec. Pol., 
LIV, no. r. 

æ €raneé Brinton. The National Socialists’ Use of Nietzsche. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

G. R. Crone. German Supplies of Raw Materials and Food. Geog. Jour., XCVI, no. 1. 

Maxine Y. Swrerzy. German Corporate Profits: 1926-1938. Quar. Jour. Ec., LIV, no. 3. 

Winuam Toru. Highlights of the Hungarian Reformation, Church Hist., IX, no. 2. 

LázLó Tóra. The Hungarian Gentry. Hung. Quar., VI, no. 2. 

Caspar Ernyet. The Spirit of Transylvania. Ibid. 

NeEvILLE Masrerman. Count Nicholas Zrinyi. Ibid. 

Virort Brersauer. Court Széchenyi and Budapest. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ernsr Bizer. Die Wittenberger Konkordie in Oberdeutschland und der Schweiz: Un- 
bekannte Aktenstücke aus der Vermittlertätigkeit Martin Butzers. Arch. f. Reforma- 
Htonsgesch., XXXVI, ro. 3. 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN. Mazx and Engels in Paris, 1848: Supplementary Documents, Science 
and Society, IV, no. 2. 

Henry Mier Mapper. The Diary of John Paget, 1849. Slavonic Year-Book, Vol. XIX. 
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IraLy 
Gaudens Megaro 


La vita di Santorre di Santarosa. By Aporo Cotomso. Volume I, 1783-1807. 
(Rome, Regio Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, 1938, pp. viii, 285, 
25 1.) Based largely on valuable new material in the Santarosa archives and 
various public and private archives, this is the first volume of what promises to 
be the fundamental biography of one of the most important and attractive 
figures of the Risorgimento. 


Documenti del Risorgimento negli Archivi Trentini. Volume I, (Rome, Regio 
Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, 1938, pp. xii, 379, 25 1.) This is 
a calendar of documents in public and private archives and libraries of the 
Province of Trent which illustrate the talianita of its population. The calendar 
is a work of collaboration by volunteers under uniform rules of cataloguing. 
In this volume are 1484 entries from one private and five public collections. One 
of the collections, by exception, is that in the Museum of the Risorgimento at 
Milan, A second volume is announced. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


Politica estera italiana: Anteguerra e guerra, 1882-1917. By Leo WOLLEMBORG. 
Presentazione di Gioacchino Volpe. (Rome, Edizioni Roma, 1938, pp. viii, 358, 
18 1L) This book covers somewhat less than its title would indicate. The first 
three chapters survey briefly the field of European diplomacy from 1882 to 1914, 
emphasizing the defensive character of the Triple Alliance in Italian eyes. An 
attempt to reconcile this alliance with the rapprochement with the Entente, 
which the author makes (pp. 36 ff.), must inevitably be strained. A chapter fol- 
lowing this preliminary survey and introducing the main body of the work 
analyzes the position of Italy as the result of the outbreak of war and the 
factors which led her to join the Allies in 1915—in “the last war of her 
Risorgimento . . . her first as a world power”. These last two motifs dominated 
the negotiation of the Treaty of London of April, 1915. The first found expres- 
sion in the clear and specific clauses referring to Austria-Hungary, the second 
in the ambiguous provisions covering Asia Minor and colonies. A double 
thread runs through the second part of the book, a detailed analysis of the 
diplomatic situation to 1917 based on recent researches and the use of Russian 
documents which have become available in late years. The “equitable” and 
“proportionate” compensations, outlined in 1915, clarified with reservations in 
1917, rested on the concept of equilibrium. The Italians endeavored to interpret 
“proportionate” to mean equal, the Allies, to mean acquisitions that would e œ 
preserve the relative pre-existing balance. There, clearly, were the makings of 
differences of opinion, and the balance in the ensuing tug of war was bound 
to fluctuate with the vicissitudes of military operations and the power relation of 
the contestants; Italy was still seeking to establish her position as a great power. 
Although written from an Italian point of view, this study is essentially free 
from bias; it hints at a sequel which would consider the effects of the new forces 
which the year 1917 brought into play. René ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ. 


Fascist Italy. By W1tuiaM Exensrern, University of Wisconsin. (New York, Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1939, pp. x, 310, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Fenice AvpErisio, La critica straniera su Machiavelli nell’ultimo quindicennio. N. Riv. 
Stor., Jan. 
Antonio Fossati. Nota sulla politica degli ammassi granari di Vittorio Amedeo Il. Rass. 


Stor. Risorgimento, Apr. 
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Henrique , DE Campos FERRERA LIMA. Bibliografia portoghese del Risorgimento [in 
Portuguese}. Ibid., May. 

Emira MerRELLI. I fondi erchivistici del Museo Centrale del Risorgimento: Gli acquisiti 
recenti. iid. 

RAFFAELE COGNETTI DE Marrus. Il governo di Maria Luigia e il Risorgimento italiano. 
Ibid., Apr. 

TuLiio VEccHIETTI. Tre momenti dell'evoluzione giobertiana. Riv. Stor. Ital., Mar. 

Luici SIGNORELLI. Pietro Napoleone Bonaparte e Gregorio XVI [cont.]. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimento, May. 

Recina Terruzzi. Le Cinque Giornate di Milano: Aneddoti di popolo. Ibid. 

Ese FiLipron. La dottrina politica di Terenzio Mamiami. Ibid., Apr. 

UMBERTO VALENTE. Bibliografia di Domenico Berti. Ibid., May. 

Francesco CaraLuccio- La politica prussiana nella questione di Nizza e Savoia, Gennaio- 
Aprile 1860. Riv. Stor. Itel., Mar. 

Humpnurey J. T. Jounson, The Foreign Policy of United Italy, 1861-1939. Dublin Rev., 
Apr. 

G. De Francisci Gersino. Una grande riforma agraria: La colonizzazione del latifcndo 
siciliano. Giornale Ec. e Ennali Ec., Jan. 

Gioaccuino Votre. Pasquale Villari. Riv. Stor. Ftal., Mar. 

GRIFFITH Taytor, Trento to the Reschen Pass: A Cultural Traverse of the Adige Cor- 
ridor, Geograph, Rev., Apr. 

Denis Gwynn. Vatican Diplomacy and Peace. Dublin Rev., Apr. 

Rogerr Sencourt. What is Rome Doing? Fortnightly, Mar. 

Barsana Barciay Carter. Italy and the War. Contemp. Rev., July. 

Major-General Sir CuarLes Gwynn. Italy’s Part in the War. Fortnightly, July. 

Kart WALTER. Inside Italy. Ibid. 

G. T. Garnatr. Italy and the Mediterranean. Ibid., June. 

Italy’s Unstable Economic Gutlook. Living Age, July. 


DOCUMENTS 


CARLO ANGELERI. Un poemetto inedito in lode di Leone X. Rinascita, Apr. 
Howarp R. Marraro. Una lettera inedita di Michele Amari. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, 
May. 


Russia AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Ocherk istorii nizhezorodskovo opolcheniya 1611-1613 [history of the Nizhni- 
e Novgorod levy, 1611-1613]. By P. G. Lyusomirov. (Moscow, Sotzekgiz, 1939, pp. 
340, 7 r.) This monograph on the second “national levy” (zemskoe opolchenie), 
which brought to a clcse the Time of Troubles, was first published in 1917. It is 
the work of a pupil, now deceased, of the late Professor Platonov and forms a ` 
supplement to that conservative historian’s studies on the turbulent period which 
preceded the election of the first Romanov. The present reprint contains three 
appendixes which do not appear in the original edition. The first, which was 
printed in the Proceedings of the University of Saratov for 1926 and which is 
entitled “New Material for the History of the Time of Troubles”, offers a few 
texts gleaned from provincial manuscript collections. The second appendix is a 
paper, first published în 1922, dealing with a passage on Prince Pozharsky in a 
little-known manuscript copy of the Chronograph of 1617. Of considerable in- 
terest is the last item, a fairly extensive bibliographical study on the sources for 
the history of the Nizhni- Novgorod levy and on its historiography. Although 
written as far back as roro, it is published for the first time in the volume under 
review, 
e 
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Operatzit vladivostokskikh kreiserov v russko-yaponskuyu voinu 1904-05 gg. 
[operations of the Vladivostok cruisers in the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905]. 
By V. E. Yecoryev. (Moscow, Voenno-morskoe izdat. NK VMF SSSR, 1939, pp. 
276, 6.15 r.) This monograph on the role played in the Russo-Japanese War 
by the four Russian cruisers which had Vladivostok as their base fills a gap in 
the not inconsiderable literature dealing with that conflict from the point of 
view of the military expert. Besides printed sources, the author used such unpub- 
lished material as the logbook of the cruiser Russia for 1904, documents from 
the Leningrad section of the Central Historical Archives, and the records of the 
special commission for the description of naval action in the Russo-Japanese War. 


Podvodnye lodki v operatziyakh russkovo flota na Baltiiskom more v 1914-15 gg- 
[submarines in the operations of the Russian Navy in the Baltic in 1914-15]. 
By A. V. Tomasuevicu, (Moscow, Voenno-morskoe izdat. NKRKVMF SSSR, 
1939, pp. 282, 8.50 r.) “The purpose of this work”, writes the author, “is to 
give a systematic account of the battle performance of the submarines which 
were part of the Russian Baltic navy in the World War and to show what effect 
it had upon the course of military operations in the Baltic.” The book is based 
chiefly on official documents kept in the Leningrad section of the Central His- 
torical Archives. Fourteen supplements, consisting of statistical tables, graphs, 
charts, and maps, are appended to the text. A sequel covering the years 1916 and 
1917 is in preparation, and plans are afoot for issuing similar monographs deal- 
ing with the other Russian theaters of the World War and of the civil conflict 
which followed it. 


ARTICLES 


ÅVRAHM Yarmovinsky. Ivan the Terrible contra Martin Luther: A Sixteenth-Century 
Russian Manuscript. New York Public Library Bull., June. 

K. Ivanov. Pereyaslavskaya flotiliya 1688-1693 gg. [Pereyaslav flotilla, 1688-1693]. 
Morskoi sbornik, 1940, no. 4. 

N. Kovauensxaya. Istoriya Akademii Khudozhestv i yeio rol’ v razvitii russkoi khudo- 
zhestvennoi kul’tury [history of the Academy of Arts and its role in the development 
of Russian artistic culture]. Iskusstvo, 1940, no. 1. 

Ernst SERAPHIM. Zar Nikolaus II und Graf Witte: Eine historisch-psychologische Studie. 
Hist, Zeitsch., 1940, no. 2. 

N. G. Korsun. Erzerumskaya operatziya na kavkazskom fronte v 1915-1916 gg. [the 
Erzerum operation on the Caucasian front, 1915-16]. Voyennaya mysl’, 1940, no. 5. 
CHARLES DE CHAMBRUN. Pétersbourg et Pétrograd, 1914-1917 [I]. Rev. Deux Mondes; 

Apr. 1. 

A. KrucLov. Razvitiye russkoi morskoi artillerii [development of Russian naval artillery]. 
Morskoi sbornik, 1940, no. 5. 

N. Scrsorsky. La question ukrainienne. Rev. Éc. Internat., 1940, no. 1. 

Vi. Poremsky. Les reactions ouvrières dans l'économie soviétique. Rev.-Pol. et Parl., Apr. 
10. 

Lazar Vouin. The Kremlin and the Peasants. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

Maurice Doss. Lenin. Slavonic Year-Book, Vol. XIX, 

Henry A. Freunp. Soviet Law under Stalinism. Ibid. 

ALEXANDER Kaun. Historical Sense in Soviet Fiction. Ibid. 

Results of the Second Five-Year Plan and the Project of the Third Five-Year Plan. 
Birmingham University, Birmingham, England, Bureau of Research on Russian Eco- 
nomic Conditions, Memorandum no, 12, 1939. 

The Russo-Finnish War. Fighting Forces, Apr. 

Luict MAGLIARI GALANTE. La guerra russo-finlandese: Aspetti e caratteri, Rass. Ital., Jan. 

Puitippe pE Récis. La situation religieuse en Russie-Blanche et Ukraine occidentale. 


Etudes, Apr. 20. P 
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Henry Frecp and Eucens >rosrov. Archaeological Researches in the U. S. S. Rọ, 1938- 
1939. Am. Anthropologist. Apr. 

A. Leman. Saint Vincent de Paul et les sièges de Varsovie de 1655 4 1657. Voix de 
Varsovie, 1939. 

GABRIELE GaBBRIELLI. Tre campagne di Polonia (1806-7; 1914-15; 1939). Antienrova, 
1939. 

A. S. The Law and Law Courts.in Poland, 1919-1939. Slavonic Year-Book, Vol. XIX. 

Luc Durrarn. Ce que Hitler prépare en Pologne. Notre Combat, 1940, no. 3. 

H. D. Kemm. Incidents cf the Campaign in Poland, 1939. Field Artillery Jour, May. 

La destruction de Varsovie. Foix de Varsovie, 1940. i 

GEORGES MONTALBAN. La Pologne sous les bottes étrangères. Grande Rev., Feb.. 

Poland under Occupation. Nineteenth Cent., June. 


DOCUMENTS 


M. Krutixov, Nachalo zhe.eznodorozhnovo stroitel’stva v Rossii [beginning of railroad 
building in Russia; an edition of the text of “Information ən Russian Railways”, a 
memoir by P. P. Mel’nikov, written in 1871}. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1940, no. 2. 

G. Zaxnarov. Vosstaniye russkikh soldat vo Frantzii v, 1917 g. [mutiny of Russian 
soldiers in France in 1917-], Ibid. i 

S. Marxov. Grazhdanskaya voina v Finlyandii (1918 g.) [civil war in Finland, 1913]. 
Ibid. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


Japan surveys the European War. (Tokyo, Tokyo Press Club, 1940, pp. 88.) 


ARTICLES 


Homer H. Duns, Chinese Histories and the First Dynastic History. South Atlantic Quar., 
Apr. 

C. R. Boxer. Was Camoens ever in Macau? Tien Hsia Monthly, Apr. 

Gweon Cu'sn. Early History of China’s External Debts. Yenching Jour. Soc. Stud., Feb. 

Jonn L. Curisrian, Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Suunzo SAKAMAKI, Japan and the United States, 1790-1853. Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan, Dec. 

Homer H. Duss. Wang Mang and his Economic Reforms. T'ouag Pao, 1940, no. 4. 

Enwin O. RetscHaver. Notes on T'ang Dynasty Sea Routes. Havvard Jour. Asiatic Stnd., 
June. i 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


La politica internacional de los Estados Unidos: Interpretaciones. By SAMUEL FLAcG 
Bemis, [Biblioteca Interamericana.] (New York, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1939, pp. xi, 192.) This little book, < reprint of a series of 
lectures delivered by Professor Bemis while serving as Carnegie Visiting Pro- 
fessor in Latin America in 1937-38, is a brief but scholarly study of several of 
the principal problems of the foreign policy of the United States. It should be of 
great interest to the Latin-American reader as a frank exposition of these prob- 
lems, supported by much historical detail, and dealing fearlessly with several 
subjects which have caused misunderstanding between Latin America and the 
United States in the past. Dana G. Munro. 


Some Historic Houses: Their Builders and their Places in History. Edited by Dr. 
Jonn C. Frraparricx. “Published under the Auspices of the National Society 
of Colonial Dames of America.]. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. x, 160, $4.00.) 
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The houses discussed are those maintained by the state societies, members of 
the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America. 


Shakespeare in America. By EstHer CLounman Dunn. (New York, Macmillan, 
1939, pp. xiv, 310, $3.50.) Miss Dunn’s work “is not an exhaustive and complete 
history of Shakespeare in America”, but it is an attempt to show how our 
attitude toward Shakespeare has changed during each phase of our national 
growth. The work is written for the general reader; there are no footnotes, and 
there is no formal bibliography, although there is a brief reference list of books 
in the preface. As a whole, the book is not well written, and many of the con- 
clusions are based on pure assumption. The second chapter, on the general sub- 
ject of Shakespeare in America during the seventeenth century, is representative 
of the author’s methods. The library lists and book interests of many persons— 
such as John Harvard, Increase and Cotton Mather—are examined for possible 
references to Shakespeare, In not a single instance is it shown that any one of all 
these persons had direct access to any of Shakespeare’s works. Still Miss Dunn 
concludes that “evidences of the presence and reading of Shakespeare’s plays .. . 
are there”, The careful reader, however, fails to find them. Nevertheless the 
chapters concerned with Shakespeare on the frontier and in the Gold Rush bring 
together much interesting information not generally available in any other 
single work. Josep S, Scuick. 


Class and American Sociology: From Ward to Ross. By Cuarres Hunt Pace. 
(New York, Dial Press, 1940, pp. xiv, 319, $3.50.) 


Fundamentals of American Government. By WituiaM ANDERSON, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Minnesota. [American Political Science Series.] 
(New York, Henry Holt, 1940, pp. x, 630, $3.00.) 


American Local Government. By Rocer Hewes Wetts. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1939, pp. xii, 200, $1.50.) This concise and well-written litle volume is more 
truly a discussion of intergovernmental relationships today than of the structure 
and function of local government alone. Professor Wells has emphasized the 
shifting interplay of the forces of government under present-day conditions and 
has succinctly shown the need for a reallocation of the areas and structures of 
local government in accordance with the demands of economic and social life 
today. The chapters on “The States and Local Government” and “The Role of 
the Federal Government” bring out in bold relief these important interrelation, 
ships, while the chapter on “The Citizen and Local Government” throws new 
light on an old problem. The weakest part of the volume is its discussion of the 
actual organization and work of local government. In his attempt to cover 
much in small compass, Professor Wells has neglected the problems with which 
government actually deals, The book is so easily and fluently written that it 
should be of interest to the layman as well as to the person particularly inter- 
ested in government. It is a real contribution to have shown that stimulating 
generalizations may be provocatively made in small space and that really good 
writing on American government is not of necessity confined to the field of 
constitutional law. Jane Perry CLARK. 


The Collapse of the National Benefit Life Insurance Company: A Study in High 
Finance among Negroes. By James B. MitcHEtt, Sometime Fellow in Economics 
and Instructor in Commerce and Finance, Howard University. [The Howard 
University’ Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Washington, Graduate School for 
the Division of the Social Sciences, Howard University, 1939, pp. i, 150, $1.00.) 
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Alvar Núñez Cabeza de Vaca: The Journey and Route of the First European to 
cross the Continent of North America, 1534-1536. By Creve HALLENBECK. (Glen- 
dale, Arthur H. Clark, 1940, pp. 326, $6.00.) This is a work of sound scholar- 
ship, possibly the definitive tale of the journey of that famous Spanish pedestrian 
in sixteenth century North America, Alvar Núñez Cabeza de Vaca. The author 
made an exhaustive study of the available materials, and himself went cver 
most of the route, checking the statements of Núñez with geographic and cli- 
matic ‘conditions as they are known to be today. His main contribution is in 
showing that the route followed was much farther north than other writers 
have believed it to be, chat Núñez reached New Mexico by way of the Colorado 
River (Texas) and did not touch Mexican soil until he crossed the Arizona “ine 
into Sonora. After a preface and introduction there are three parts to the 
volume. In Part I (pp. 33-101) the author paraphrases the accounts’ of Núñez 
to give a narrative of the journey. Mr. Hallenbeck’s own comments appear in 
numerous footnotes. Part II (pp. 105-241), the heart of the volume, is wholly 
concerned with the route. Paragraphs from the Bandelier translation of the 
Núñez accounts are followed by the author’s discussion thereof with such 
additional information as he has been able to obtain. In Part III (pp. 245-306) 
the arguments and conclusions of other notable writers who have endeavored to 
trace the route are corsidered, and the mistakes they made are pointed out. In 
the main, these others lacked knowledge of Indian trails and Indian customs 
and of the flora and fauna of the region traversed, information upon which Mr. 
Hallenbeck relied very greatly. A bibliography of works used (all printed mate- 
rials) and an excellent annotated index complete the volume. All in all, this 
book is a fine contribution to scholarship and makes very interesting reading. 

i CHarLES E. CHAPMAN. 


French Travelers in the Southeastern United States, 1775-1800. By Lee W. RYAN. 
(Bloomington, Principia Press, 1939, pp. viii, 107, $2.00.) Travelers, like many 
less peripatetic commentators, are apt to see that which lies behind their eyes. 
Furthermore, their observations on manners, morals, education, and the arts are 
often deeply influencec by the climate, the condition of the roads, or the tavern 
accommodations at the moment when entries are made in diaries and journals. 
Of this Mr. Ryan is undoubtedly well aware, yet no word of his warns the 
reader of his brief monograph, which contains a collection of impressions of the 
southeastern United S-ates—Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia— 


ee gained by French travelers who visited the region during the last quarter of the 


eighteenth century. He is content to let the travelers speak for themselves; With 
notebook at his elbow he has gone through more than two score of diaries, 
journals, and memoirs, jotting down the remarks of French visitors on a long 
list of topics—roads, inns, climate, health, agriculture, politics, public spirit, edu- 
cation, manners, morels, and cultural achievement. His own commentary on 
these comments is slight. No doubt there is justification for such selfrestraint, 
but it results in a rather dull catalogue. For the historian, Mr. Ryan’s work 
(though he did net so plan it) is chiefly valuable as another warning against 
facile generalizations based upon the impressions of a few travelers, be ‘they 
French, English, or of some other nationality. Jonn A. Krour. 


Colonial Panorama, 1773: Dr, Robert Honyman’s Journal for March and Abril. 
Edited by Puitie Papsirorp. (San Marino, Huntington Library, 1939, pp. xiii, 
86, $2.00.) On March 1, 1775, Robert Honyman, a young Scottish physician who 
had come to America some two years earlier, set out from Virginia on a 
jougney which took him as fat as Marblehead. Following the agreeable custom 
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of the time he kept a day-to-day account of his activities and observations. He 
traveled with apparently no other purpose than his own edification and recrea- 
tion. Honyman’s observations are doubtless the fresher because he was viewing 
unfamiliar scenes in what was still essentially a strange land. He comments upon 
the condition of the soil and the progress in cultivation and settlement, the size, 
appearance, and business activities of the towns and the architecture of 
prominent buildings, and he shows an understandable wayfarer’s interest in 
the condition of the roads, He bears ample testimony to the rising tide of politi- 
cal feeling, which becomes the stronger as he proceeds northeast. His own 
attitude is not to be doubted: his is the rather urbane outlook of the moderate 
Tory. He sits up late at Newport “disputing with some of the most ridiculous, 
contemptible Liberty men I have yet met with”, but expresses relief when a 
loquacious lawyer, a violent Tory, departs from his lodgings at Boston. He finds 
that city full of British troops, “I think”, he comments, “if they remain here 
much longer, some desperate affair must happen.” He was back in Virginia, 
however, before he heard the news of Lexington. Honyman left a longer 
journal for the period from January, 1776, to March, 1782, the manuscript of 
which is in the Library of Congress, but the present journal has definite unity 
and is appropriately published by itself. Rich in local color, it is a welcome 
addition to the printed background material for the American Revolution. The 
format is attractive and the editing well done. Lzonrpas Dopson. 


The Early Years of Isaac Thomas Hecker, 1819-1844. By Rev. Vincent F, HOLDEN, 
C. S. P. [The Catholic University of America Studies in American Church His- 
tory.] (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1939, pp. ix, 257, 
$2.00.) Father Walter Elliott’s Life of Father Hecker (1894) is so decidedly a 
superior religious biography that most investigators have gone no further to 
satisfy their curiosity about Isaac Hecker. Father Holden in this excellent volume 
has returned to the Hecker Papers, and, by supplementing them with newspaper 
research and with the papers of Orestes A. Brownson, he has been able to 
correct and expand Elliott’s account of Hecker’s early years. He has disen- 
tangled from Hecker’s hazy recollections of fifty years later the actual facts of 
his youthful political allegiances, and he has established beyond doubt that 
Hecker met Brownson in 1841, not in 1837, formerly the accepted date. The pro- 
portions and balance of the book, however, might have been better preserved had 
the author confined the detailed discussion of some of these doubtful points to 
footnotes. The steps which led to Hecker’s conversion are described mainly by 
excerpts from his letters and journals with little attempt at interpretation of his 
inner perplexities. If a psychological analysis of Hecker’s mystical moments 
would have been out of order, at least it might have been valuable to place him 
in the great tradition of Catholic mystics. The study stops at the conversion— 
the point where Hecker’s career becomes most interesting to the American his- 
torian. The anti-paper-money quotation on page 38, apparently assigned to the 
Hecker brothers, is actually a somewhat garbled version of a remark of Daniel 
Webster’s. It is to be hoped that in another volume Father Holden will deal 
in the same careful and competent way with Hecker’s very important activities 
in advancing Catholicism in America. ARTHUR M, SCHLESINGER, JR. 


The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861. By Avery Craven. [The Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History, Louisiana State University, 1938.] (Uni- 
versity, Louisiana State University Press, 1939, pp. xi, 97, $1.50.) The author of 
the three stimulating lectures in this little volume has indulged himself in a 
theme that recalls what the poet has designated as “the saddest words of tongue 
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or pen”. The first depicts “Southern Nationalism” as an unnecessary evolution 
from a sectionalism induced in the South by “a drive launched first against her 
labor system and then broadened into an attack against the character of her , 
people and their entire way of life” (p. 27). Against this force, even in 1860, 
“any kind of sane policy ... might have saved the day” (p. 5). The second, on 
“The Peculiar Institution”, is an effective review of a familiar theme. The zon- 
cluding lecture, on “The Repressible Conflict”, analyzes the repercussions of the 
antislavery attack and the proslavery defense and the increasing emotionalism on 
both sides but suggests that they were the work of “crack-pot reformers” on the 
one hand’ and of extravagant “fire-eaters” on the other—politicians all, who 
“gave an air of reality to the abstractions of those who had evolved the slavery 
quéstion into a struggle of civilizations” (p. 94). Meantime “average Americans” 
went about their busy ways until at length they became the victims of a b:tter 
conflict which the fanatics on both sides proclaimed a holy war. It is always 
difficult to determine which are the constants and which the variables in a 
period such as that of the slavery controversy. Unless one concedes a fundamen- 
tal status to emotional forces and their part in history, one finds much in Mr. 
Craven’s thesis with which he must agree. It should be recognized, however, 
that in his conception of the fatuous forces involved in this conflict he sets him- 
self not only against historians of pro-Northern or pro-Southern sympathies but 
against many of the conceptions of sectionalism held by his mentor, the late 
Frederick Jackson Turner. ARTHUR C, Cog. 


Frances Wright, Free Enquirer: The Study of a Temperament. By A. J. G. 
Perkins and Tueresa WoLrson. (New York, Harper, 1939, pp. 393, $3.50.) 
With the appearance of this excellent new biography Fanny Wright can hardly 
be regarded any longer as a neglected figure in American history. She has 
finally come into ker own, and deservedly so, for she was undoubtedly onz of 
the most interesting and fascinating women in American life during the gen- 
eration following the War of 1812. No student of the social and intellectual 
ferment of the period can well afford to overlook her enthusiastic, and o=ten 
startling, crusades in behalf of a larger measure of social justice for the down- 
trodden and oppressed as well as for a more enlightened order of society, The 
authors of the present study have told the story well and at considerable length. 
Perhaps their most significant contribution is the additional light thrown upon 
Miss Wright's private life and personality. Through it one gains a better under- 
standing of both the strength and weakness of a dominant and sadly undis- 
ciplined character. And this helps to a better understanding of her triumphs and 
failures, From the standpoint of the student, the chief weakness of the book lies 
in the inadequacy of its reference citations. This is partly compensated for by 
an excellent bibliography, although a somewhat fuller description of the Wright 
Papers in the possession of the Reverend William Norman Guthrie, Miss 
Wrights grandson, might have been desirable, particularly as the material 
drawn from this important collection is not always so indicated in the body of 
the book. W. R. WATERMAN. 


Abraham Lincoln Association Papers delivered before the Members of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association at Springfield, Hlinois, on February 11, 12, 1939. 
(Springfield, Abral:am Lincoln Association, 1940, pp. 234, $2.00.) This volume 
contains two addresses: “Such were his Words” by James Weber Linn, professor 
of English, University of Chicago; and “The Lincoln of the Second Inaugural” 
by J. V. Moldenhawer, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
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Hours and Wages in American Organized Labor, By JosepH M, Viau. (New 
York, Putnam’s, 1939, pp. xiii, 301, $2.50.) Professor Viau’s study is in effect a 
brief history of the American labor movement from the Knights of Labor to 
the present. It directs its primary attention to the wage, hour, child labor, and 
collective bargaining policies of the labor movement. But since these are the 
core of trade union behavior, the historical content of the book is more inclusive 
than is suggested by its title. In addition to reciting the chronological develop- 
ments in organized labor’s economic policies, the author gives an account of the 
attitudes and policies of the Catholic Church, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, state and federal governments, and the Supreme Court with respect to 
problems of wages and hours, child labor, and collective bargaining. The period 
of the N.I.R.A. receives a chapter to itself. The author’s style is simple and read- 
able but frequently lacks polish and maturity. For example, “On June 20, 1939, 
we read where John C. Gall . .. makes a sweeping condemnation” (p. 262). 
The author’s conclusions are that there “is need of intelligent co-operation 
on the part of capital and labor in order to arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the unemployment problem” and that as a means of meeting the problem of 
technological unemployment, “price reduction would fit better into our eco- 
nomic program and benefit, therefore, more groups than the wage-increase 
method”. Rosert R. R. Brooks. 


The Negro Immigrant: His Background, Characteristics, and Soctal Adjustment, 
1899-1937. By Ira De A. Rep. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.] 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. 261, $3.50.) The foreign-born 
Negroes in the United States numbered nearly 100,000 in 1930 and are a rapidly 
increasing element in our population. Because a considerable part of the Carib- 
bean area is without quota restrictions, approximately three quarters of the 
total have come from the West Indies. Dr. Reid has drawn together such frag- 
mentary bits as are available regarding the West Indians in their native resi- 
dences or in their new homes and has supplemented these with studies of his 
own. He is to be complimented on his success. The Negro immigrants are 
polyglot, Spanish, French, Portuguese, as well as colloquial English being their 
native tongues. All possible degrees of dilution with white blood are to be 
found among them. A large proportion is Roman Catholic, and a considerable 
number of the Anglican faith. Educational level is extremely varied, Practically 
all are of low economic status. Almost all are from centers where Negroes are 
dominant numerically and where they have had considerable political influence. 
Because of the variety of their backgrounds the foreign-born Negroes do not 
possess sufficient cohesion to constitute a group unto themselves. Yet linguisti- 
cally they are “peculiar” in the ears of their fellows of continental origin, Ill- 
‘received by native-born Negroes, unaccustomed to the discriminations that are 
the lot of all Negroes in the United States, they find their new residence any- 
thing but homelike. To minimize unpleasantnesses, over half of the foreign- 
born Negroes have settled in New York City. A few colonies have located in 
other northern coastal cities. Miami is the only southern city with appreciable 
numbers. In chapter vur, “The Negro Immigrants Life Story”, Dr. Reid pre- 
sents in an organized fashion many instructive, amusing, and sometimes pa- 
thetic anecdotes in the words of the migrant himself, disclosing gradual absorp- 
tion into Negro American life. FRANK ALEXANDER Ross. 


The New Deal in Action, 1933-1939. By ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER, Francis Lee 
Higginson Professor of History, Harvard University. (New York, Macmillan, 


1940, pp. 77, 50 cents.) 
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Documents on American Foreign Relations, January, 1938-June, 1939. Edited by 
S. SHEparp Jones and Denys P. Myers. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1939, pp. xxvi, 582, $3.75.) Anticipating by sixteen years the official releases of 
the Department of State in Foreign Relations of the United States, the docu- 
ments published in this volume, covering as they do one of the most critical 
periods in modern histary, constitute source material of vital significance for 
the publicist and the historian. They represent the most valuable contribution 
made by the World Peace Foundation in the thirty years of its existence. The 
work, which is very ably edited, consists of a preface, eleven major sections, and 
an appendix. Having documented in detail the general principles and policy of - 
the United States, the editors examine our relations with foreign states, with 
special reference to inter-American relations, the conflict in the Far East, 
European relations, trade and commercial agreements, finance, refugees, inter- 
national communications, relations with international organizations, national 
action covering especially defense, and legislation covering neutrality and peace. 
Amid such a wealth of material, selection is capricious, but in the present 
(1940) state of public opinion, correspondence between Representative Louis 
Ludlow of Indiana and Secretary of State Cordell Hull (pp. 495-99) is of more 
than passing interest for the light it sheds upon the growth of our national 
defenses and the uses to which they may potentially be put. Of equal interest is 
President Roosevelt's address at Queen’s University, August 18, 1938 (pp. 23-26), 
officially pledging that “the people of the United States will not stand idly by if 
domination of Canadian soil is threatened by any other empire’—a blank 
check, one might say, likely to be presented some day for payment. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appeal to Chancellor Hitler of April 14, 1939, and the latter’s reply, 
withering in its sarcasm (pp. 306-25), may highlight the volume when perspec- 
tive clears. One cannot know this now. Louis Martin SEARS. 


The Neutrality of the United States: Laws, Proclamations, Orders, Regulations, 
and Inter-American Declarations Applicable during the Present War in Europe; 
Documents covering Period September 3-December 14, 1939. (Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1940, pp. iv, 68, 25 cents.) í 


ARTICLES 


WiLiam D. Overman. The Relation of a State Historical Society to Local Historical 
Societies. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July. 

Suzanne Tassrer. Un grand centre historique américain: La Hoover Library. Rev, Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles, Oct. ard Dec., 1939. 

Raymonp L. WeLrry. The Supremacy of Constitutional Law. Aerend, Fall (1939). 

H. Maxson Hotroway. Exhibition of American Imprints, 1663-1850, New-York Hist. 
Soc. Quar. Bull., July. 

Max Farranp. Self-Porzraiture: The Autobiography [of Benjamin Franklin]. Gen. Mag. 
and Hist. Chron., July. 

joun R. Arnen. The Albany Congress and the Creation of the Indian Superintendencies. 
Miss, Valley Hist. Rer., Sept. 

Harrison K. Birp, yr. Early American Cavalry Helmets. Bull. Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, July. 

Capt. Sypnry E, HAMMERSLEY. 18th Ceatury Cannon. Ibid. 

Hucu Tuursrietp. Smallpox in the American War of Independence. 4n. Medical Hist., 
July, ` 

Joun W. Wayianp. Washing-on West of the Blue Ridge. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
July 

GILBERT CHINARD. Polybius and the American Constitution. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

George M. Durcner. The Rise of Republican Government in the United States, Pol, Sci. 
Quar., June. 
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Ricwarp J. PurceLL. Marshall vs. Taney. Cath, Educ. Rev., Mar. 

ARTHUR M. ScuLesinceR, The City in American History. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 

Jonn D. Barnuarr. Southern Contributions to the Social Order of the Old Northwest. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., July. 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. M. Azoy, New Orleans [Jan. 8, 1815]. Coast Artillery Jour., May. 

GEORGE C, GROCE, JR., and J. T. Cuase Witter. Joseph Wood: A Brief Account of his 
Life and the First Catalogue of his Work. Art Quar., Spring. 

Henry H. Simms, A Critical Analysis of Abolition Literature, 1830-1840. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Aug. 

Danik C. Haskent. The United States Exploring Expedition, 1838-1842, and its Pub- 

lications, 1844-1874. Bull. New York Public Library, Feb. 

Locan Hay. Lincoln One Hundred Years Ago. Abraham Lincoln Quar., June. 

WIiLLIAM ALLEN Wuire. We are Coming, Father Abraham! Ibid. 

BRAINERD Dyer. Zachary Taylor and the Election of 1848. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

Harry J. Carman and Rernuarp H. Lursin. Some Aspects of the Know-Nothing Move- 
ment Reconsidered, South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

J. G. Ranpatt. When War came in 1861. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar. [successor to 
Bull. Abraham Lincoln Assoc.] 

Id. The Blundering Generation. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 

Huco Hammar, A. D. W. Moore, tr. The Monitor and the Merrimac. Mariner's Mirror, 
Apr. 

ELMER ELis. Public Opinion and the Income Tax, 1860-1900. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Sept, 

Leo Auitunas. Legal Restrictions on the Negro in Politics. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 

Eric F. Gotpan. Importing a Historian: Von Holst and American Universities. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Rev. Garcanp Evans Hopxins, The Life of Edward Carrington: A Brief Sketch. 
Americana, Third Quarter. 

J. J. McDonarp. The American Cattle Industry. Ibid. 

SELIG Apter. Bryan and Wilsonian Caribbean Penetration, Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

H. A. De Weerd, American Industrial Mobilization for War, 1917-1918. Ohio State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July. 

RICHARD J. PURCELL, Justice Pierce Butler. Am. Irish Hist. Soc., Recorder, May. 

Roserr Burnerr Hari. American Raw-Material Deficiencies and Regional Dependence. 
Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

ALBERT K. Weinserc. The Historical Meaning of the American Doctrine of Isolation. ` 
Am. Pol, Sci. Rev., June. 


Documents 


WituiaM F. KELLER. Jefferson refutes a Tory Argument. Americana, Third Quarter. 

Brainerd Dyer. Robert J. Walker on Acquiring Greenland and Iceland. Miss. Valley" 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Abraham Lincoln to Simeon Francis, Aug. 4, 1860. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar. 

PauL H. Gwpens, Benn Pittman on the Trial of Lincoln's Assassin, Tyler’s Quar. Hist. 
and Geneal, Mag., July. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Inventors and Engineers of Old New Haven: A Series of Six Lectures given in 
1938 under the Auspices of the School of Engineering, Yale University. Edited 
by Ricuarp SHevron Kirsy. [New Haven Tercentenary Publications] (New 
Haven, New Haven Colony Historical Society, 1939, pp. 111.) This volume 
comprises six lectures which were delivered during the winter and spring of 
1938 under the auspices of the School of Engineering of Yale University. The 
titles of the lectures and the names of the lecturers are: “Eli Whitney”, by 
Joseph Wickham Roe; “Early New Haven Inventors”, by Joseph Wickham Roe; 
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‘Barly Yale Inventors”, by Ralph Henry Gabriel; “Early Yale Engineers”, by 
Richard Shelton Kirby; “The Formative Years of New Haven’s Public Utilities”, 
by Henry Hotchkiss Townshend; and “The Story of the Founding of the Shef- 
field Scientific Schcol”, ky Russell Henry Chittenden. 


The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: A Study in Revotutionary Democracy. By 
J. PauL Sersam. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936, pp. x, 
280, $2.50.) J. P. Brissot de Warville, who looked through rose-colored glasses at 
anything produced in America, had this to say of the Fennsylvania constitution 
of 1776: “La perfection n’est pas de Ja nature humaine. En approcher c’est y 
étre parvenu, & nulle corstitution n’en est plus voisine que celle de Pensylvanie.” 
James Wilson, a great student of jurisprudence but one who looked with abhor- 
rence at anything produced by George Bryan, referred to it as “the most de- 
testable ever formed”. Brissot’s panegyrics and Wilson’s polemics may be more 
exciting, but they are less satisfying than the dissertation of Mr. Selsam, who 
grinds no axe. His is a dispassionate, scholarly treatment of the growth of the 
democratic spirit in a province where the usual East-West political antipathy 
was heightened by the presence of a mixed population of English, Germans, 
and Scots-Irish, an estimated half of whom in 1755 were foreign born. The 
Pennsylvania constitution of 1776 was perhaps the most democratic constitution 
produced during the Revolution, and the fact that it set two such avowed demo- 
crats as Brissot and Wilson poles apart in their attitude toward it indicates that 
it holds more than common interest for students of American institutions. Mr. 
Selsam’s account cf the democratic forces back of the constitution and his 
analysis of the convention, of the features of the document, and of the sec- 
tional, class, and populazion elements that contributed to its adoption are’ well 
documented and reveal a firm grasp of the period. As a study in revolutionary 
democracy it is, of course, confined to Pennsylvania, but this constitution, with 
its unicameral legislature and democratic features, was more regarded in 
Europe than any cf the other state constitutions. Mr. Selsam could treat this 
external influence in an interesting supplement to his ccmpetent thesis. 

Jurian P. Boy». 


A Quaker Childhood. By Heren Tuomas FLexner, (New Haven, Yale uaea 
Press, 1940, pp. 335; $3.00.) 


ARTICLES 


sRicnarp H. Suryocx. Philadelphia and the Flowering of New England. Pennsylvania 

Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. f 

Mary Kenr Bascocx. The Constitutional Convention of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
1790. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

A. M. SCHLESINGER, JR. The Problem of Richard Hildreth. New Eng. Quar., June. 

CuHarLes M. Haar. White Indentured Servants in Colonial New York. Americana, Third 
Quarter. 

Epwarp C. DELAVvAN, JR. The First Century of Richmond Couaty Courts [cont.]. Staten 
Island Historian, Apr. 

Howard R. Marroro. Italo-Americans in Seventeenth-Centurz New York. New York 
Hist., July. 

SrepHen Decatur. Washington on Long Island. Ibid. 

Oscar ZEICHNER. The Loyalist Problem in New York after the Revolution. Ibid. 

H. S. van Krooster. The First Great Patron of Science ir America [Stephen Van 
Rensselaer]. Ibid. 

Rapa Fosrer Wero. Winter Evenings in Old Brooklyn. Long Island Hist. Soc. Quar., 
July. 
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Sir Epwaro Mipwinter. The S. P. G. Missionaries in New Jersey during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

Mitton Rusincam: John Barclay of Perth Amboy: The Scion of an Illustrious House. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

HUBERT SCHMIDT. Slavery and Attitudes on Slavery, Hunterdon County, New Jersey. 
Ibid. 

Norman H. Mason. Why ‘Philadelphia’? fthe name]. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., July. 

E. C. O. Bearry. William Penn, Pragmatist [I]. Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Spring. 

Lily Lez Nixon. Colonel James Burd in the Campaign of 1760. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Mar. 

RoserT J. Leaca. Elisha Bates and the Mt. Pleasant Printing Press, 1817-1827. Bull. 
Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Spring. 

Anna Cox Brinton. Quaker Profiles. Ibid. 

Nicuotas B. Warnwricur. Affair with Professor Pattison [1823]. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July. 

Exwyn B, Rosson. The North American: Advocate of Protection. Ibid. 

CATHERINE Backoren, Congressman Harmar Denny [1794-1852]. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., June. 

Witiram Wirson Manross. A Great Evangelical: Alonzo Potter, Third Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

Natuan D. Suappes. Spoliation and Encroachment in the Conemaugh Valley before the 
Johnstown Flood of 1889. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar. 

Id. The Johnstown Flood and’ Pittsburgh’s Relief, 1889. Ibid., June. 

Eucens Lemoyne Connetiy. The First Motion Picture Theater. Ibid., Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 

Mary CHANDLER LoweLL, contr, Early Town Records of Williamsburg, Maine. New 
Eng. Hist. and Geneal, Reg., July. 

Minutes of the First Conventions of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 1784-1790. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

Davin SANDERS CLARK. Journals and Orderly Books kept by Connecticut Soldiers during 
the French and Indian Wars, 1755-1762. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., July. 

HENRY ONpDERDONK, JR. contr. Flushing Tax Lists of 1784 and 1788. Long Island Hist. 
Soc. Quar., July. 

Epna JAcosseNn. Aaron Mapton’s Diary [1813], I. New York Hist., July. 

A Copy of the Minute Book of Nottingham Township [to 1772; concl.]. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

Dr. Benyamin RUSH. Pennsylvania in 1786 [reprint of letter]. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., June. 

FrLorence and Mary Howarp. The letters of John Patterson, 1812-1813. Ibid. 
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The Historical Records of North Carolina. Prepared by the Historical Records 
Survey of the Works Progress Administration. Edited by CHARLES CHRISTOPHER 
CritrEnvEN and Dan Lacy. Volume III, The County Records, Nash through 
Yancey. (Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 1939, pp. x, 760, 
gratis, mailing fee of 25 cents.) In completing within the limits of three volumes 
the inventories of some hundred North Carolina county archives, the state direc- 
tor of the Historical Records Survey has set an admirable standard of concise- 
ness, accuracy, and dispatch which other states might profitably emulate. County 
histories are brief, and the comprehensive introduction in Volume I makes pos- 
sible the omission of the histories of county offices—a phase of the investigation 
which has seriously delayed the completion of the inventories in many states. 
The partial centralization of county records at Raleigh has doubtless facilitated 
the inventorying. Among the oldest counties whose rich archival resources are 
set forth in this volume are Pasquotank and Perquimans. RicHarp B, Morais. 
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Check-List of Virgitia State Publications, 1932-1935. [Bulletin of the Virginia 
State Library. ] (R chmond, Division of Purchase and Printing, 1939, pp. 198, 
for free distributior..) 


Florida: A Guide to the Southernmost State. Compiled and written by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project of the Work Projects Adminis-ration for the State of 
Florida. [Americar Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, 
pp. xxvi, 600, $2.50 ) 

The Life and Times of Edmund Pendleton. By Rosert Leroy Hiriprur. (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. xi, 363, $3.50.) This is a 
matter-of-fact biography of a matter-of-fact statesman. To the present generation 
Edmund Pendleton is hardly more than a name; his reputation has been 
obscured by the glory that has come to more spectecular Virginians of the 
revolutionary and constitutional period—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Pat- 
rick Henry, Richard Henry Lee. Yet merely to catalogue the honors Virginia 
heaped upon Pencleton would indicate the part he played in a great state at 
perhaps the most critical period of its history. Whenever its statesmen gathered 
to consider public issues, Virginia invariably selected Edmund Pendleton to 
preside over the deliberations. This habit gave Pendleton his great moment in 
history, for it mace him president of one of the most fateful assemblies that 
ever met on this continent. That was the convention, called in the summer of 
1788, to decide waether Virginia should ratify the new Federal Constitution. 
Virginia was then the largest, richest, and most populous state; on its decision 
the destiny of the Tonstitution might well depend. Pendleton, a helpless cripple 
from a recent accident, frequently abandoned the president’s rostrum and, 
propped up by crutches, led the fight in favor of adcption. To his leadership 
Virginia’s favorabl= action was largely due. The man was not of the stuff that 
makes popular hermes; he lacked literary gifts; he was substantial, learned, able, 
high-minded, rather than brilliant; his conservatism led him to oppose Jeffer- 
son’s reforms on lznd tenure, primogeniture, and church disestablishment, just 
as it had previous.y led him to oppose a break with England before all con- 
ciliatory methods 3f appeasing the quarrel had been :ried. But he was a fine 
character and a fine citizen, and this scholarly volume is a welcome contribution 
to American politizal literature. Burton J. HENDRICK. 


The Course of the South to Secession: An Interpretation. By Utricu BoNNELL 
Patties, Edited by E. Merron Courter. [The American Historical Associa- 
tion.] (New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1939, pp. xi, 176, $2.50.) In the last 
years of his life Frofessor Phillips was writing a political history of the ante- 
bellum South which he intended to be a companion volume to his Life and 
Labor in the Old south. Although he did not live to complete this task, he had 
gone far enough with it to use some of his material as a series of six lectures 
at Northwestern Lniversity; and these lectures, togethe: with a reprinting cf his 
article entitled “The Central Theme of Southern History” (4m. Hist. Rev., 
XXXIV, 30-43), Constitute the present volume. Although these facts indicate 
that this is an un£nished work, there is little evidence of incompleteness about 
the book except it: small size. The writing is clear and compact, comments are 
sound and mature, and interpretations are bolder and more numerous then in 
any of his previows books. It seems to the reviewer that in this book Professor - 
Phillips continues to believe strongly in the thesis that the central theme in 
Southern history 1as been the white man’s determination to maintain white 
supremacy. Inasmach as he published this interpretation some years ago, and 
the thesis was then discussed rather fully, it seems undesirable to revive that 
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debate within the limits of a brief review. But.note must be made of the fact 
that in this his last book Professor Phillips was more aware than he had been 
earlier of the dangers of oversimplified interpretations, Here he examines fairly 
and thoughtfully a number of the complex crosscurrents of Southern political 
history, and he has woven his conclusions into an essay which is perhaps the 
soundest account in print of the political antecedents of secession. Professor 
Coulter’s editing is unobtrusive and excellent. CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 


ARTICLES 


Rev. Rozerr E. LEE BEARDEN, yr. The Episcopal Church in the Confederate States. 
Americana, Third Quarter. 

Harrison A, TREXLER. The Opposition of Planters to the Employment of Slaves as 
Laborers by the Confederacy. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

J. CarLYLE Sirrerson. The McCollams: A Planter Family of the Old and New South. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

PauL Wauuace Gares. Federal Land Policy in the South, 1866-1888. Ibid. 

Lours D. Scisco. Evolution of Colonial Militia in Maryland.’ Maryland Hist. Mag., June. 

Caru Ross McKenrick. New Munster. Ibid. 

Jonn Sautspury SHORT. Sidney Lanier, “Familiar Citizen of the Town”. Ibid. 

Louis B. Wricxr. Pious Reading in Colonial Virginia. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

Id. The Classical Tradition in Colonial Virginia. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXIII 
(1939). 

Gren Curtis Smir. The Affair of the Pistole Fee, Virginia, 1752-1755. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July. 

GrorcE Carrincron Mason. The -Colonial Churches of Surry and Sussex Counties, Vir- 
ginia. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Apr. 

C. E. Harcu, yr. Gloucester Point in the Siege of Yorktown, 1781. Ibid. 

WiiiiaM Buckner McGroarry. Alexandria Academy, Ibid. 

Georce H, S, Kins. General George Weedon. Ibid. 

WiLiam SHeparp. Buckingham Female Collegiate Institute [I]. Ibid. 

The Society of the Cincinnati in Fredericksburg . . . 30 March, 1940. Tylers Quar. Hist. 
and Gencal, Mag., July. 

Gaston Lrrron. Enrollment Records of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians. North 
Carolina Hist, Rev., July. 

MaxcuerirE B. Hamer. A Century before Manumission: Sidelights on Slavery in Mid- 
Eighteenth-Century South Carolina. Ibid. 

Cart BripensaucH. Charlestonians at Newport, 1767-1775. South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

E. Horace Fircuerr. The Traditions of the Free Negro in Charleston, South Carolina. -- 
Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 

EuizazetH Mays. “The Celebrated Mrs. Cobb’—Mrs. Howell Cobb. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
June. 

Savannah Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project. Richmond Oakgrove Plantation [II]. Ibid. 

CecELIA C. METTLER. The Central Medical Society of Georgia. Ibid. 

Warr Marcuman. The Florida Historical Society, 1856-1861, 1879, 1902-1940. Florida 
Hist. Quar., July. 

Joun S. KENDALL. The Humors of the Duello. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Apr. 

PoweLL A, Casey. Early History of the Washington Artillery of New Orleans. Ibid. 

SranLey Faye. Privateers of Guadeloupe and their Establishment in Barataria. Ibid. 

Pitre C. Brooxs. Spain’s Farewell to Louisiana, 1803-1821. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
une. 

ae KerLy Ginn. A History of Rice Production in Louisiana to 1896. Louisiana 
Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Roperr T. CLARK, JR. Reconstruction and the New Orleans German Colony. Ibid. 

Wiiuiam C, Binxiey. The Activities of the Texan Revolutionary Army after San 


Jacinto. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. . 
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a DOCUMENTS 

D. C. Corsrrr. Papers relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier [XV]. Georgia Hist. Qrar., 
June. 

Hersert L. GANTER, Contr. Documents relating to the Early History of the College of 
William and Mary aad to the History of the Church in Virginia, William and Mary 
Coll, Quar. Hist. Mag , Apr. 

Letters of George Washington to Lord Dunmore [1772-1774]. Ibid. ` 

Anna Deane Carr Dasins, contr. Letter of Peter S. Randolph, July 28, 1787. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog. July. s 

FILLMORE NOoRFLEET. Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport as seen by Moreau de Saint- 
Mery in March, April and May, 1794 [concl.]. Ibid. 

_ ELIZABETH Grecory M=Puerson. Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians to Polk 
[concl.]. North Carol na Hist. Rev., July. 

Jonn Bennett, contr. Marion-Gadsden Correspondence [November, 1782]. South Caro- 
lina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

Anna Wers Rurvepcr, contr. Letters from Thomas Pinckney, jr. to Harriott Pinckney 
[1801-1802]. Ibid., July. 

James A. Papcerr. Minutes of the Council of West Florida, April 3-July 22, 1769. 
Louisiana Hist. Quar, Apr. 

Nannie M. Titizy. Letter of Judge Alexander M. Clayton relative to Confederate Courts 
in Mississippi [Septenmber 5, 1864]. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

WALTER Pricwarp. Micutes of the Police Jury of St. Helena Parish, August 16-19, 1313. 
Louisiana Hist. Quar, Apr. 

Karu J. R. Arnpr. A Bavarian’s Journey to New Orleans and Nacogdoches in 1853-1354. 
Ibid. š i ` 

Warrer Pricuarp. The Origin and Activities of the “White League” in New Orleans 
(Reminiscences of a Farticipant in the Movement). Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


A Pioneer Merchant of St. Louis, 1810-1820: The Business Career of Christian 
Wilt. By Sister Maztetra Jennines. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. 219, $2.50.) Christian 
Wilt was in partnership with his uncle, Joseph Hertzog, a Philadelphia mer- 
chant who handled the purchase of goods in Eastern markets and supplied 
much of the capita on which Wilt operated at St. Louis. In true Western style 
the partners engaged in much more than the retailing of goods at St. Louis. 
At various times Lranch stores were in operation at Sainte Genevieve, Her- 
culaneum, and New Hartford, Missouri. Wilt engaged in the manufacture of 
lead, candles, and soap at St. Louis, operated a shot factory at New Madrid, 
and supervised a distillery at Cahokia, Illinois. Banks, land speculation, and the 
operation of a fleet of boats on the Ohio River also claimed the attention of the 
partners, The author has used the Hertzog-Wilt manuscripts as her basic mate- 
rial and has supplemented these with newspapers, other manuscript collections, 
and published reco-ds. Students will find this book wel! worth consulting. One 
may regret, however, that the author has limited herself largely to a detailed 
description of the day-by-day conduct of the firm. Broader issues of policy are 
at times lost in details. Wilts advertisement of patent medicines (pp. 63-64) 
seems to be the only reference to advertising by the partners, and this was paid 
for in part by the nanufacturers. Hertzog had rather definite ideas about pub- 
licizing goods, and his convictions along such lines should be a matter of 
record, Attention io policy could well have been substituted for part of the 
background mater.al dealing with the history of the region before Wilt’s 
arrival. Unfortunately, too, there are occasionally questionable statements, such 
as that on page 77 where Renault is credited with bringing five hundred 
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Negroes from Santo Domingo in 1720, In its main outlines, however, the book 
constitutes an accurate and thorough presentation of the facts of Wilt’s career. 
Lewis E. ATHERTON, 


The Michigan Constitutional Conventions of 1835-36: Debates and Proceedings. 
Edited by Harorp M. Dorr, University of Michigan. (Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press, 1940, pp. xi, 626, $5.00.) 


Chapters in the Early Life of Thomas Oliver Larkin, including his Experiences in 
the Carolinas and Building of the Larkin House at Monterey, from his Original 
Manuscripts. Edited and with an Introduction and Notes by Roserr J. PARKER 
and with a Foreword by Herbert Eugene Bolton. Reprinted from the California 
Historical Society Quarterly, Volume XVI, nos. 1-4. (San Francisco, the Society, 


1939, PP- 77, $2.00.) 


Annals of Shawnee Methodist Mission and Indian Manual Labor School. Com- 
piled by Marrua B. CaLoweLL. (Topeka, Kansas State Historical Society, 1939, 
pp. 120, 75 cents, with map $1.00.) 


City Beginnings in Oklahoma Territory. By Jonn Arrey. (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1939, pp. vii, 127, $1.50.) 


Sutter: The Man and his Empire. By James Perer ZoLLixcer. (New York, Oxford - 
University Press, 1939, pp. xv, 374, $3.50.) This entertaining and well- 
documented work makes trash of much that has been published about Sutter 
and his amazing career. It is the fruit of a number of years of exhaustive 
study, much of the data having been drawn from sources previously untapped. 
The author was born and educated in Switzerland, and his racial kinship to the 
adventurer has been of inestimable value in the preparation of the work, The 
real Sutter, a personality somewhat baffling to readers as well as to certain 
writers, is here delineated with dexterous skill, and a seemingly fictitious char- 
acter is made real and understandable. The work is something more than a 
biography since it is also the depiction of a unique and fascinating period. The 
general style of the diction is clear and the movement brisk and spirited. There 
are, however, occasional lapses into awkward phrasing that denote a mother 
tongue other than English. The slips are few, but one wonders how the author 
happened repeatedly to misspell the name of so noted a soldier as General 
Stephen Watts Kearny and to transform Sir William Drummond Stewart into 
“Steward”, To the present reviewer the high excellence of the book is marred 
by the author’s unnecessarily abusive treatment of John C. Frémont. The con- 
troversy over this ill-starred soldier-explorer is a bitter one and doubtless, like 
that regarding Custer, will long persist. It ought, however, to be recognized that 
probably no one in the impossible situation in which Frémont found himself in 
California could have failed to blunder in one way or another. A good many 
informed persons are inclined to believe that the Pathmarker may have blun- 
dered less than any other person in his place would have done. W. J. GHENT. 


The Sacramento, River of Gold. By Jurian Dana. [The Rivers of America.] (New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, pp. 294, $2.50.) The Rivers of America series 
is frankly intended to be literary and folksy rather than staidly historical, and 
The Sacramento, like those that have preceded it, is cut to this comfortable 
Mother Hubbard pattern. As leisurely as the river in low water Mr. Dana winds 
through the country he loves, stopping at intervals to look at the red man’s 
Penutian Empire, at the Spanish horsemen on expeditions that were half 
marauding, half exploratory, at Sutter’s nascent agricultural kingdom which 
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nevér reached maturit7 because of the, gold rush, at the miners, first with their 
pans and then with their giant monitors, then at the land coming into its own 
as the source of fruit and wheat and wine, and lastly at the steamboat days 
when the Sacramento ran a brief competition in picturesqueness with the Mis- 
sissippi. There is ttle if any new grist here for the historian’s mill, and the 
book will scarcely be suitable as reference material for the instructor seeking 
facts for his lectures; indeed much of Mr. Dana’s account will seem trivial and 
discursive. Moreover, it is difficult to see how he ties tp large segments of his 
story with his subject, the river. But in spite of these criticisms of the historian 
the book has the vigor and literary flavor that the series seeks, and it will be a 
joy to the reader whc wishes to wander through the fields of northern Cali- 
fornia history unhampered by such preciosities as footnotes and superfluous dates. 
Letanp D. Batpwry. 


Peter Anthony Dey: Integrity in Public Service. By Jack T. Jounson, [Iowa 
Biographical Series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambavgh.] (Iowa City, State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1939, pp. 246, $2.00.) This biography has the merit 
of compiling a reasorable amount of otherwise unavailable information zon- 
cerning a man who was both a prominent citizen of Iowa and a figure of some 
importance in Western railroad history. Other than that, there is not much 
that can be said for it. The tone of undiluted panegyric becomes oppressive long 
before the end of the volume, and the aspects of Dey’s career that have more 

- than a purely local interest are treated in a decidedly disappointing manner. 
Dey’s activities as the first chief engineer of the Union Pacific, and particularly 
his disagreement with Durant over the Hoxie contrac-, are dealt with at zon- 
siderable length, aithcugh there is nothing of importance in the account that 
cannot be found in one of the standard histories of the railroad. The two 
chapters on the Iowa Railroad Commission, of which Dey was a member from 
1858 to 1894, except for one year, are vague and uninfcrmative. We should like 
some tangible indication of the influence that the commission, and Dey in par- 
ticular, had on Iowa’s railroad structure. It is tantalizing to be told that in -888 
the commission was given “far-reaching powers” without being told specifically 
what those powers were and how it exercised them, The chapters on the build- 
ing of the State Capitcl, the settlement of the Jowa-Missouri boundary, the Iowa 
Historical Society, and others give the book an undoubted place in Iowa history; 
it is difficult to find aay wider appéal in it. Joun B. Ras. 


From Oxcart to Airplane: A Biography of George H. Himes. By Minnie Roor 
Der. (Portland, Binfozds and Mort, 1939, pp. 148, $1.50.) 


ARTICLES 


James M. Miter. The Spizitual Force in Early Western Culture. Ohio State Archaeol. and 
Hist. Quar., July. 

EnizaBerH Coomas. Brief History of the Shaker Colony at South Union, Kentucky. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., July. 

Epwarp C. O’Rear. Justice Thomas Todd [1765-1826]. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., 
Apr. 

Samus L, Wirson. Additional Notes on Matthew H. Jouett, Kentucky Portrait Painter 
({concl.]. Filson Club Hizt. Quar., Apr. 

Wittiam Rouse Jittsan. In Memory of Stephen Collins Foster, 1826-1864. Reg. Ken- . 
tucky State Hist. Soc., Apr. 

James W. Hennine. Basil W. Duke, 1838-1916. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Rurerr B. Vance. Tennessee's War of the Roses. Virginia Quar. Rev., Summer. 

CATHERINE Care CosLent:, Gallipolis, Ohio: A Piece of Paris ia the Wilderness. National 
Hist. Mag., July. 
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Witmor A. Kercnam. The Little Island [Galbraith in the bosom of Miami du Lac]. 
Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., July. 

Aaron Coun. City-Manager Government in Toledo under P. R. Ibid., Apr., july. 

Veroa BLoomuurF. Philip Van Ness Myers: Historian and Educator, Ohio State Archaeol. 
and Hist. Soc. Museum Echoes, July. 

ELLA PORTER GRIFFITH. Joshua Griffith: Pioneer Preacher. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Roscor R. Leax. The Underground Railroad in Hendricks County. Id. 

Warrer B. Henpricxson. David Dale Owen and Indiana’s First Geological Survey. 
Ibid. 

Rocer A, Hurst, Courthouse Records—the Stuff of History. Indiana Hist. Bull., June. 

Kennersa F. BrowneLt and Hartow M. CrurcH, Streeterville Saga. Jour. Ilinois State 
Hist. Soc., June. 

Grorce V. Bouman. A Poet's Mother: Sarah Snell Bryant in Illinois. Ibid. 

Roy Sratuincs. The Drama in Southern Illinois, 1865-1900. Ibid. 

SreLLa M. Drumm and CuarLes van Ravenswaay. The Old Court House. Missouri Hist. 
Soc. Glimpses of the Past, Jan. 

Kare L. Grece. The History of Fort Osage. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 

SamueL W. RaveneL. Missouri Avenue and the Missouri State Lottery, Ibid. 

Rex W., Srricxvanp. Miller County, Arkansas Territory: The Frontier that Men Forgot. 
Chron. Oklahoma, Mar., June. 

Horace Apams. A Puritan’s Wife on the Frontier [Mrs. Millicent De Blois Hunt, 1825- 

© 33]. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 

Henry J. Mever. The Economic Structure of the Jewish Community in Detroit. Jewish 
Soc. Stud., Apr. 

Exnesr W. CLEMENT, Jesse Clement: A Yankee Westernized. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., 
July. 

Huon E. Kerso. The Extra Session of 1840. Palimpsest, July. 

Winrrrep McGuinn Howarn. The Census of 1840. Ibid., June. 

Tuomas E. Twerro. The Osage Land Sale. Ibid., May. 

Jonn Ery Briccs, Benjamin F. Shambaugh. Ibid. 

Ruru A. GALLAHER, Benjamin F. Shambaugh. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July. 

Warren W. Cooxe. A Frontiersman in Northwestern Wisconsin [concl.], Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., June. 

Captain J. M. Turner. Rafting on the Mississippi. Ibid. 

J. J. Scricner. The Division Fight in Waukesha County. Ibid. 

Berrna L. Hesron. A Pioneer Artist [Eastman Johnson] on Lake Superior. Minnesota 
Hist., June. 

Ropney C. Loenr. Business History Material in the Minnesota Historical Society. Bull. 
Business Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Sister M. ILpEFoNSE WAGNER. Manners and Customs of the German-Russian Settlers. 
Aerend, Fall (1939). 

Encar Lanosporr. Jim Lane and the Frontier Guard. Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb. 

James C. Matin. Identification of the Stranger at the Pottawatomie Massacre, Ibid. 

MIRIAM STANLEY CARLETON-SquireEs., Music of Pioneer Days in Nebraska. Nebraska Hist., 
Jan. 

Colorado Writers’ Project. Colorado Place Names (C). Colorado Mag., July. 

Verna Wesr Sykes. Pioneer Life in the San Luis Valley. Ibid. 

Josep ScHarer. Thomas James Walsh: A Wisconsin Gift to Montana, Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., June. 

Roserr D. Hanesworts. History of Cheyenne Frontier Days. An. Wyoming, July. 

Victor H. Conen. James Bridger’s Claims. Ibid. g 

[The Editor]. Memorial to the Members of the Constitutional Convention of Wyoming 
[cont.]. Ibid. 

Wiitiam E. Cuaprin. Reminiscences of a Member of the Constitutional Convention. 
Ibid. 

Harry B. HENDERSON, sr. Governors of the State of Wyoming, III, IV [DeForest 
Richards, 1899-1903; Fenimore Chatterton, 1903-1905; Bryant B, Brooks, 190551911; 
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ore 

Joseph M. Carey, igr1-3915; John B. Kendrick, 1915-1917; Frank L. Houx, 1917- 
1919; Robert D. Carcy, 1919-1923; William B. Ross, 1923-1924]. Ibid., Apr., July. 

Berkin B. Cuapman. Settlers on the Neutral Strip. Chron. Oklahoma, Mar. 

WILLIAM Omer Foster. The Career of Montfort Stokes in Oklahoma. Ibid. 

Exsiz Capy Gixason. R-chard Briggs Quinn. Ibid., June. 

Loren N. Brown. The Establishment of the Dawes Commission for Indian Territory. 
Ibid. 

France V. ScuoLes., Tzoublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-1670 [cont.]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., July. 

Raren H. OcLe, Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1886 [concl.]. Ibid. 

Cirrrorp M. ‘Drury. The Beginnings of the Presbyterian Church on the Pacific Coast. 
Pacific Hist, Rev., Jure. 

Jons T. Ganor, The Pecific Far West One Generation after the Frontier. Ibid. 

GEORGE Tays. Frémont had no Secret Instructions. Ibid. 

Henry R; Wacner. Commercial Printers of San Francisco from 1851 to 1880. Papers 
‘Bibliograph. Sec. Am., XXXIII (1939). 


Rurus Kay Wyitys. Henry A. Crabb—A Tragedy of the Sonora Frontier. Pacific Hist. 


Rev., June. 

ALEXANDER GOoLDENWEISER. Culture of the Indian Tribes of the Pacific Northwest. 
Oregon Hist, Quar., June. 

Evers Kocu. Lewis anc Clark Route rertacedl across the Bitterroots. Ibid. 

Anna Jerzyk. Winship Settlement in 1810 was Oregon’s Jamestown. Ibid. 

James W. Mannine. Literacy on the Oregon Trail: Books across the Plains. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


SyLvia Perrir WeLcH. Six Letters by Pioneer John McKinney, and Other Data bearing 
on his Life. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Orro H. Roruerr. John D. Shane's Interview with Pioneer John Hedge, Bourbon County. 
Ibid., July. 

Mary E. Brenr Roperts. Memories of Life on a Farm, Hart County, Kentucky, in the 
Early Sixties (with z foreword by her daughter, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Ibid. 

A Trip from Fort Wayne to Fort Dearborn in 1809 [letter of 1839]. Indiana Mag. Kist., 
Mar. 

PauL M. ANGLE. The Story of an Ordinary Man [letters of -William H. Tebbetts, 1853- 
62). Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., June. 

Gleanings from the Note Book of the. Itinerating Editor (Jesse Clement) [1858-39]. 
Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July. 

Letters of Charles Richard Van Hise [cont.]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN. Two Missionaries in the Sioux Country: The Narrative of Samuel 

. W. Pond. Minnesota Hist., June. 

Grace Lee Nure. A British Legal Case and Old Grand Portage. Ibid. 

Letters of Samuel J. Reader, 1861-1863: Pioneer ot Soldier Township, Shawnee County. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb. 

A. L. Runyon’s Letters from the Nineteenth Kansas Regiment [1868-1869]. Ibid. 

History of Wyoming . .. by C. G. Coutant . . . chs. 1v-v. An. Wyoming, Apr., July. 

Howarp B. Lorr. Diary of Major Wise, an Englishman: Hunting Trip in Powder River 
Country in 1880. Ibia., Apr. 

Louise WHITMAN. Educational History in and about Tulsa, Oklahoma, 183 39- 1939. Chron, 
Oklahoma, Mar. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
J. W. Caughey 


Guide to the Latin American Manuscripts in the University of Texas Library. 
Edited for the University of Texas and the Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies by Carros E. CasraXepa 
and Jack Autrey Dass. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. x, 
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217, $3.00.) Scholars are to be congratulated on the éxistence of an institution 
like the University of Texas, with appreciation and funds enough to acquire 
the million pages of original manuscripts, transcripts, typed copies, and photo- 
stats through which this intelligently planned and carefully executed Guide 
will conduct researchers. The grouping is, wisely, geographical, A single small 
item, like No. 942, may represent hundreds or, like item No. 938, thousands 
of pages of typescripts necessarily miscellaneous in character, and even these 
hundreds and thousands of pages are merely a selection from a larger mass of 
original documents available in the great depositories where they were tran- 
scribed. The desire of the researcher in Spanish American history is for all the 
documents, all of each document, and nothing but the documents, originals 
preferred. But it is unattainable, and therefore he should accept with apprecia- 
tion the services of such careful and competent editors as Messrs. Castafieda and 
Dabbs, who tell him that in the University of Texas documénts are available to 
him—some in original and some in copy, some in selection and some in excerpt, 
but nevertheless available. This is gold; and when he has whetted his cupidity 
with use of it, what prevents him from mining his own from the original lodes? 
I. A, Wricur. 


Man of Glory: Simón Bolivar. By Tuomas Rourxs. (New York, William Morrow, 
1939, pp. xiii, 385, $3.50.) This volume by the author of Gómez, Tyrant of the 
Andes is the most recent of several popular biographies of Simón Bolivar in 
English. Mr. Rourke’s purpose in writing it, he says in his preface, was to 
try to secure in the United States a wide knowledge of Bolivar and “to bring 
the reader a clear conception of that sympathy toward dictatorships which has 
always been inherent in Latin Americans, and thus to warn him how very 
formidable that danger is in the countries south of us”. The book portrays 
Bolivar as both a “Liberator” and a seeker after fame—as a cross between a 
George Washington and a Napoleon Bonaparte—and it describes vividly how he 
died in poverty and obscurity, feared, despised, and rejected by the leaders of 
the nations which he had freed from Spanish oppression. Hence the volume 
might well give pause to would-be savior dictators and also to Americans who 
yearn to live under despotic rule. Besides, it is a good biography. It seems to be 
based upon more extensive research than any other life of the Liberator in 
English, and it carries an impressive bibliography but lacks footnote citation of 
authorities; it is objective and critical in treatment, is written in Rourke’s easy 
style, and is decidedly readable. Though the author admires Bolívar for his 
daring and successful revolutionary leadership and for his efforts to foster 
Latin-American progress—through his programs for popular education and 
internal improvements, his elaborate, unused, republican constitution, and the 
congress held at Panama—yet he frankly shows that Bolivar was an actor and 
an exhibitionist, lured by desire for glory and still more glory. Though the 
Liberator greatly loved South America, he seems to have cared even more for 
popular admiration and public acclaim. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS, 


The Mexican Revolution of Ayutla, 1854-1855: An Analysis of the Evolution and 
Destruction of Santa Annas Last Dictatorship, By RicHarp A. Jounson, [Augus- 
tana Library Publications.] (Rock Island, Augustana College Library, 1939, pp. 
125, $1.50.) The author points out in his preface that this dissertation is a 
treatment of the highly specialized topic of the “destructive” period of the 
revolution of Ayutla. Consequently, no great effort is made to interpret the 
dictatorship that led to the revolution or to consider the “constructive” period 
that followed. A mass of source material is handled effectively and so as to 
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command consideration from later students in the field, even though they may 
become exaspsrated when they try to use the footnote references provided. For 
instance, starting or: page 47 are forty-six consecutive paragraphs each of which, 
with one exception, is followed by a single footnote that carries massed refer- 
ences for all the materials used. For the nonspecialist reader some further classi- 
fication of the bibl:ography of little known Mexican items would be of value. 
A sketch map would also be a great help in following the military activities of 
chapter 1v. In general, it may be said that one finds here a real effort to under- 
stand and present an exceedingly difficult and confused phase of Mexican history. 
Some will feel, however, that the author has missed something of the psychology 
of the Mexican people of the middle nineteenth century in his effort to find 
method, principles, and organized group action (see pp. 20, 42-43, 70) in the 
activities of such men as Antonio López de Santa Anna and even Ignacio 
Comonfort. This effort leads to. such naive statements as the one introducing a 
footnote on page 38, “There were only four [!] uprisings of any importance 
during 1853”, and ignores much of the spontaneity and unpredictability of 
Mexican life which caused leaders to render lip service to custom in their 
formal pronunciamientos but left most of them exceedingly temperamental, in- 
dividualistic, and essentially opportunists rather than organizers. 
° W. H. Carrcorrt. 


Sarmiento: Cincuentenario de su muerte. Five volumes. (Buenos Aires, Comisión 
Nacional de Homenaje a Sarmiento, 1939, 1939, 1938, 1939, 1939, pp. XV, 600, 
446, 445, 243; 468.) Among the literary and political giants who played impor- 
tant roles .in the Argentine nation during a critical period of its history was 
Domingo F. Sarmiento. In accordance with a decree of President Ortiz dated 
May 31, 1938, the five volumes here noticed were printed to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of Sarmiento’s death, which took place in Asunción on 
September 11, 1888. As Sarmiento was not only a litterateur and a statesman 
but also an educator, these volumes further illuminate his activities 2s a 
pedagogue. Volume I of this collection contains addresses and articles praising 
his labors which were made public in Argentina. The second volume contains 
tributes to Sarmiento which were made in other American countries and ,in 
Europe. In addition to a brief but suggestive biographical sketch, Volume JU 
reprints choice extracts from the varied and voluminous Obras de D. F. 
Sarmiento beginning with an ephemeral journal called E}? Zonda published in 
San Juan in July, 1839, and ending with his last discourse delivered in 
Asunción on May 3, 1887. The fourth volume is made up of various writings of 
this great Argentine educator concerning Bibliotecas populares. Volume V con- 
tains additional aporeciations of Sarmiento in Argentina and elsewhere, a bib- 
liography of him aad of his works, and articles concerning certain phases of his 
career, Among the illustrations in Volumes III and V are several dealing with 
one or another phase of Sarmiento’s life. WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


Pensamiento y Acción. By Dr. Juan Francisco Torrent, Gobernador de la 
Provincia de Corrientes, 1935-1939. (Corrientes, privately published, 1939, pp. 
314.) 

. f ARTICLES 

Gumo Desprapet Barera. Apuntes sobre arqueologia quisqueyana. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Apr. 

‘Gustavo ApotFo Mezia Ricart. El descubrimiento y la conquista. Ibid., May. 

Henrry, R. Wacner. Early Ascents of Popocatépetl! by the Conquistadores. Sierra Club 
Bull., Feb. 
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Baitey W. Dirr. Estimates of Potosi Mineral Production, 1545-1555. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., May. 

P. León Loprrecut, S. I, Padre José de Acosta. Arch. Hist. Soc. lesu, Jan. 

Kart Sapper. Die Dominikanerprovinz Vera Paz in Guatemala als Vorbild der siidameri- 
kanischen Missionstaten. [bero-Am. Arch., Oct., 1939. 

Luis R. Guerra. Impresiones sobre el arte arquitectónico colonial. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Feb. 

Luis ALBERTO SAncHEz. Un Villon criollo [the Peruvian Juan del Valle Caviedes]. Rev. 
Ibero-Am., Apr. 

Francisco Rivas VicuNa. Guerras de Bolivar. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan. 

Vicente Lecuna, La Guerra en Venezuela en 1819. Ibid. 

J. Manuer Espinosa. The Rôle of Catholic Culture in Uruguay. Catholic Hist. Rev., Apr. 

ExizanerH W. Loucuran. The Rôle of Catholic Culture in Bolivia, Ibid. 

Warrer M. Lancrorp. The Rôle of Catholic Culture in Argentina. Ibid. 

José María Cuacén y Carvo. Las constantes de la vida de Heredia, Rev. Ibero-Am., Apr. 

INsTITUTO DE Invesricaciones Histéricas. Periodo de la reincorporación a España. Bol. 
Arch, Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Feb. 

Wiuuiam Spence Roserrson. The Tripartite Treaty of London [1861]. Hispanic Am. 
Hist, Rev., May. 

Desmonp Hoxprivce. Toledo: A Tropical Refugee Settlement in British Honduras. 
Geograph. Rev., July. 

Féiix Lizaso. José Martí en Zaragosa. Rev, Ibero-Am., Apr. 

Cart Heinnicn Hunscus. Richard Wagner und Brasilien. Ibero-Am. Arch., Oct., 1939. 

J. Frep Rippy, Justo Rufino Barrios and the Nicaraguan Canal. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
May. 

Duvon C. Corsirr. Señor Joaquin Llaverias and the Archivo Nacional de Cuba. Ibid. 

Américo Castro. Sobre la relación entre ambas Américas. Rev. Ibero-Am., Apr. 

Mauricio Macpaceno. Tres libros de esencia americana. Ibid. 

Gusravo Apotro Meyfa Ricart. El significado histórico del 23 de Febrero del 1930. 
Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Apr. 

SamueL Putnam. The Brazilian Social Novel (1935-1940). Inter-Am. Quar., Apr. 

Rarazt Herioporo VaLLe. Bibliografía Mexicana, 1937-1938 [cont.]. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., May. 

Roianp SHarp, Peru’s Amazonian Frontier. I#ter-Am. Quar., Apr. 

Acustin Epwarns. Technical Education in Chile. Ibid. 

Grorce Wyrue. Outlook for Latin American Industry. Ibid. 

A. MÉTRAUX. Paganism and Christianity among the Bolivian Indians, lid. 

RAFAEL Picó, Puerto Rico: Economic “Sore Spot.” Ibid. 

Rozert C. Smrru. Latin American Painting comes into its Own. Ibid., July. 

Wapo G. Leran. North American Cultural Institutes in South America. Ibid. 

Russet. H. Firzcrszon. “Continuismo” in Central America and the Caribbean, Ibid. 

Price-Mars. Social Castes and Social Problems in Haiti. Ibid. 

Grace Eaton Simpson. Peasant Songs and Dances of Northern Haiti. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Apr. 

TuHacHer Winstow. Education for Mexican Life. Inter-Am. Quar., July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Documentos inéditos para la historia de Bolívar. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan. 

Copiadores del Libertador. Ibid. 

Emiko Ropricuez Demorzi. La revolución de los Alcarrizos. Bol, Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Apr. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The office of the Association has been moved from 740 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington. D. C., to the Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 
274. 

The Fifty-fifth Anual Meeting will be held at the Pennsylvania Hetel, 
New York City, on December 27, 28, and 30. Most of the sessions will take 
place at the Hotel Pennsylvania; a few will be held at the nearby Hotel 
McAlpin, and members are also invited to attend special sessions on the 
intervening Sunday at Fordham University and at the New-York Historical 
Society. In general, however, no sessions are scheduled for Sunday. Institu- 
tions of special inter=st to historians, including the Cloisters and the Morgan 
Library, may be visted. The usual luncheon and dinner conferences will be 
‘provided for, and jcint sessions with affiliated societies have been arranged. 

The program will be devoted in the main to three topics: the historical 
profession, war and soc.ety, and social groups, classes, institutions, ideas, and 
geographical areas tnat have received little or no attentiori in the programs 
of the Association curing the past dozen years. In some instances a large 
general session will >e Zollowed by round-table discussions of special aspects 
of the problem. In otker instances the leading paper to be discussed at a 
session will be made available in mimeographed form in advance to members 
planning to attend the session, in order that the discussion of the paper may 
begin at the outset of the meeting. Copies of the following papers may be 
obtained, at the cost of twenty-five cents each, by writing to Thomas Cochran, 
Washington Square College, New York University: “The Challenge of 
Historical Materials” by Richard Morris; “Medieval Representation in Roman 
and Canon Law” by Gzines Post; “The Impact of the Doctrine of Evolution 
on American Thougnt, 1859-1900” by Bert James Loewenberg; “New Light 
on the Renaissance” by Wallace Ferguson; and “The Training of Graduate 
Students in History’ by A. Howard Meneely. Professor Sidney Packard of 
Smith College has prepared an analysis of the returns of a questionnaire 
addressed to over on2 hundred colleges regarding the introductory historizal 
course. This paper, which will be discussed by representatives of the varying 
types of introductor7 course, may be obtained for twenty-five cents from 
Professor Packard, Northampton, Massachusetts. Members planning to 
attend this session may also wish to read Professor Packard’s article on the 
introductory course, wkich will appear in the December number of Social 
Education, 
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Among the special topics to be discussed are Russian historiography, 
regional influences on American historiography, the historian and “the larger 
public”, propaganda, hysteria and the Peloponnesian War, war and medieval 
society, war and society in the seventeenth century, war and the transition 
from feudal to industrial society in Japan, the democratization of war, war 
and industrial society in twentieth century Europe, the Peace Settlement of 
1919 re-evaluated, Scandinavia and the doctrine of permanent neutrality, the 
American doctrine of isolation, the Romantic movement in Western Europe 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the emergence of the masses as a 
problem of statesmanship in Great Britain, 1820-50, the business cycle and 
the historian, Australasia, some aspects of the history of women, the Negro 
in the history of the United States, Latin America and the Eighteenth 
Century Enlightenment, the “demagogue” in Southern history, class and the 
American labor movement, and historical New York. 


The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee announces the pub- 
lication of the first volume in the Beveridge Memorial Monograph Series, 
Ethyn W. Kirby’s biography of George Keith. The committee will receive 
during or before the first week in January monographs to be considered for 
publication in 1941. Such monographs should be sent to Miss Patty W. 
Washington, Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington, 
D. C. The examination of manuscripts by the committee will be facilitated 
if authors will consult Bertha E. Josephson’s Manual of Style, to be pub- 
lished this month by D. Appleton-Century Company, to insure presentation 
of manuscripts in proper form. 


Frvat REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN ON REORGANIZATION 
AND Po.icy, DECEMBER 29, 1939 


The Committee of Ten on Reorganization and Policy, appointed during 
the summer of 1938 by Presidents Ford and Paxson and continued for a year 
by action of the Association at its last regular meeting, is now prepared to 
make a final report. Since last December the chairman of the Committee has 
visited the Washington, Philadelphia, and New York offices of the Associa- 
tion, and has talked over the problems of the Association with most of its 
permanent officers, and with many other interested individuals. Four mem- 
bers of the Committee, Professors Anderson, Pierce, Pratt, and Hicks, and 
three of the officers, the Executive Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Manag- 
ing Editor of the Review, conferred informally at Branford, Connecticut, 
parts of two days, August 13-14, 1939. Many letters have been exchanged, 
and many documents have been examined. The members of the Committee 
are of the opinion that they could learn little of significance by prolonging 
their investigations further. 

In general the preliminary report presented a year ago still expresses the 
sentiments of the Committee. To the best of our knowledge the Associgtion 
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is in no immediate danger of insolvency. Its officers are competent and inter- 
ested. Its meetings are well attended. Its usefulness to the cause of history is 
unquestioned. 

Undoubtedly the Executive Secretary has become the most important 
officer of the Association. His duties, as phrased by C. A. Beard in 1932, are 
as follows: 


Under the direction of the Council and the Executive Committee, the 
Executive Secretary shall promote historical scholarship in America through 
the agencies of the Association. He shall exercise general oversight over the 
affairs of the Association, supervise the work -of its committees, formulate 
policies for presentation to the Council, execute its policies, and perform all 
duties not specifically within the sphere of other officers. 


While the Committee is convinced that the services of such an officer 
have become indispensable to the Association, it is equally convinced that 
the usefulness of the Executive Secretary is definitely impaired by his resi- 
dence outside the cizy of Washington. It is in this city that, according to the 
Act of Incorporation under which we operate, the Association is required to 
‘have its principal office. Here the Association has held, and will doubtless 
continue to hold, a greater number of its annual meetings than are helc in 
any other city. Also, it is to Washington, more than to any other city in 
America, that scholars come in their search for historical materials. One of 
the arguments in favor of creating the office of Executive Secretary, pre- 
sented by the Committee on Policy which reported to the Council on 
November 29, 1929, was that the Executive Secretary’s office “would be a 
service station for members of the Association arriving in Washington to 
undertake research.” Obviously because it is situated outside Washington, 

the office has never functioned in any such way. 
"The need of a paid executive officer in Washington is further borne out 
by the way in which duties that ordinarily should fall to the Executive 
Secretary have been thrust upon the Treasurer of the Association, who 
happens to be a resident of Washington. In Secretary Read’s report of March 
25, 1937, to the members of the Executive Committee he states: “The only 
part of the business of the Association over which he (the Executive Secre- 
tary) does not attempt to exercise systematic oversight is the office of the 
Treasurer and the general routine of the Washington office, In practice if 
not in theory, the Washington office has been regarded as the bailiwick of 
the Treasurer.” The Treasurer, as matters now stand, although an unpaid 
officer, must not only supervise the Washington office, but must act as general 
utility man for the Association in Washington. There is real danger that the 
present Treasurer will be unwilling to retain much longer an office that 
makes such heavy inroads upon his time. If, as was formerly the case, the 
Treasurer were not an active member of the historical profession, perhaps 
he would not be called upon so frequently for help. The fact that he is so 
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called upon seems to indicate the clear need for an executive officer resident 
in Washington who can be available for such calls and can supervise all of 
the work of the Association and not just the major part of it. 

There is another important factor to be taken into consideration. Many 
individuals over a long period of time have been interested in the possibility 
of a permanent “home” for the Association in Washington. Indeed, our lack 
of some visible headquarters to which to point when soliciting funds for an’ 
endowment has been a distinct handicap. Men with money to give are often 
influenced by what they can see as well as by what they are told, and only 
by diligent search or by customary familiarity can any of the several head- 
quarters of the Association be discovered. In the past the Council has opposed 
on financial grounds the acquisition of property by the Association in Wash- 
ington. We believe, however, that the space needed for our headquarters 
might be obtained from some governmental agency, or perhaps from one of 
Washington’s educational institutions, it being well understood that the 
Association must never commit itself to obligations for maintenance above 
its reasonable ability to pay. We are convinced that in some way a suitable 
permanent headquarters for the Association must be found in Washington, 
and we are happy to note that friends of the Association in the national 
capital are already working toward this goal. If physical headquarters for the 
Association are to be obtained in Washington, it follows logically that the 
offices of the Association should also be concentrated there as far as possible. 

The Committee wishes to record its deep appreciation of the excellent 
work done by the present Executive Secretary. His devotion to the Associa- 
tion has led him to give a far greater proportion of his time to its work than 
the Association has ever had any right to expect. His facility in handling the 
multitude of administrative details that must pass over his desk is not now 
and never has been open to question by those who have watched him work. 
His valiant efforts to enlarge the usefulness of history for the benefit of the 
public at large deserve the highest commendation. It is our misfortune that 
he is not a resident of the national capital. We believe, however, that the 
need of an executive officer resident in Washington is so insistent that we 
feel obliged to advise the Executive Council to begin at once the search for 
such a man, We sincerely hope that the present Executive Secretary will 
continue to guide the affairs of the Association with his customary skill until 
a competent successor, who is a resident of Washington or is willing to make 
Washington his residence, can be found. 

Your committee is convinced that the anomalous position in which the 
Secretary of the Association has been placed by the creation of the office of 
Executive Secretary should be corrected. Formerly the Secretary was a paid 
officer whose duties included some of the duties now discharged by the 
Executive Secretary. At the moment the office remains, but the greater part 
of the duties attached to it have disappeared. This is no fault of the Secre- 
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tary, a man whom we all honor and trust, but of the careless reconstruction 
of the constitution. It has been said that the Secretary, as a more or less 
permanent member of the Executive Council and the Executive Committee, 
provides a useful element of continuity to both bodies. Your committee be- 
lieves, however, that this purpose could be equally well served by making 
the Executive Secretary a member, ex-officio, of both the Executive Council 
and the Executive Committee, and by dropping the office of Secretary alto- 
gether. We are authorized to say that Secretary Perkins concurs in this 
recommendation. 

A similar anomaly exists in the case of the Editor. This officer is not, as 
one might at frst suppose, the Editor of the Review. His duties are con- 
cerned mainly with the editing of the Annual Report and, more particu- 
larly, with the editing of the Proceedings. Inasmuch as the printing of these 
documents is done at Government expense and at the Government Printing 
Office in Washington, the need of a supervisor resident in Washington seems 
clear, But all such work, we believe, could best be discharged through the 
office of the Executive Secretary, were that office only in Washington rather 
than elsewhere. Your committee, therefore, recommends that if and when 
the Executive Secretary becomes a resident of Washington the office of 
Editor be abolished, and the duties of that office be attached to the office of 
the Executive Secretary. 

In this connection, we should like to call the attention of the Association 
to the precarious financial condition of the valuable series, Writings on 
American History, now sponsored by the Association and edited by Grace 
Gardner Griffin. There is general agreement, we believe, that the Writings 
should be continued, but the death of Dr. Jameson robbed the publication 
of a devoted friend whose ability to collect funds for historical purposes will 
not soon be duplicated. At the end of August, 1939, payments to Miss 
Griffin’s force were in arrears about $700.00, Your committee urgently 
advises the Council to take whatever steps it deems necessary to maintain 
the prompt and cont:nued publication of this series. 

In our preliminary report, presented a year ago, we pointed out the 
necessity of keeping the small ad interim Executive Committee, which holds 
fairly frequent meetings, subordinate to the larger Executive Council, 
which meets only once or twice a year. As now constituted, the Executive 
Committee consists of not more than six members of whom two, the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer, are members ex-officio, and of whom two others 
need not be members of the Council at all. In other words, the’ Executive 
Committee need not include, and up to a year ago did not in practice in- 
clude, more than two ordinary. councilmen. The protest a year ago of the 
Committee of Ten against choosing outsiders to be members of the Execu- 
tive Committee led to a discontinuance of that practice, although the con- 
stitutional provision permitting it still remains. We believe that the Con- 
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stitution should be amended in such a way as to eliminate the objectionable 
provision. It is clear, of course, that the real reason for this provision is geo- 
graphic and pecuniary; the meetings of the Executive Committee must be 
held in the East, and the cost of bringing too many western members to 
attend them is prohibitive. We believe that careful attention to this matter 
by the nominating committee would insure that at least three or four of the 
councilmen should be resident in the New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
area. Attention may be called also to the fact that ex-presidents are council- 
men for life, and that from among them executive committeemen might 
occasionally be chosen. 

The Committee of Ten withholds comment upon the newly devised 
machinery for the election of councilmen and members of the nominating 
committee. The new system should be given a fair trial. We believe, how- 
ever, that some suggestions to future nominating committees are in order. 
It might be well, for example, to make a practice of placing on the slate of 
nominees for the Committee on Nominations the names of the two retiring 
members of the Executive Council. Conceivably neither of them might be 
elected, but in all probability at least one of them would be. An ex-council- 
man should be in excellent position to advise other members of the nomi- 
nating committee of the needs and traditions of the Association. He would 
have a care, for example, that the list of nominees for councilmen would 
include the names of men who could be used to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee. We do not believe that our recommendation should be made a part 
of the Constitution, but we do believe that it is worthy of consideration by 
successive nominating committees. 

We are already on record as opposed to contest elections for the second 
vice-presidency, a position that is primarily an honor rather than an office. 
We are also of the opinion that nominating committees should not take too 
seriously the straw ballots that come to them each year. In the past well- 
meaning but ill-advised admirers of a favorite professor have occasionally 
embarrassed both the committee and their mentor by zealously soliciting 
votes for their’ candidate. Almost invariably, given time, the honor would 
have come unsolicited to the individual whose claims were thus promoted, 
and he would have been spared the unpleasant suspicion that the committee 
was forced into nominating him against its will. We believe that the nomi- 
nating committee should use its own best judgment in the making of nomi- 
nations, and further, that whenever it is apparent that an organized effort is 
being made to put a certain candidate over, the number of straw votes cast 
for such a candidate should be disregarded. We are skeptical as to the 
wisdom of any of the numerous plans for direct nomination of Association 
officers.’ We still believe, as we stated in our preliminary report, that the 
selection of a representative nominating committee, a committee that will 
not hesitate to pit its judgment from time to time against a straw ballot, is 
the best insurance we can have against unfortunate choices. s 
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In our preliminary report we admitted the existence of a certain amount 
of criticism leveled at the American Historical Review, and recognized the 
examination of Reciew policy as a part of our assignment. We are of the 
opinion that, in genezal, the present editorship and management of the 
Review maintain admirably the high standards set by J. Franklin Jameson, 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, D. C. Munro, and Henry E. Bourne. The charge 
that the Review is no: a popular journal of history can be easily substan- 
tiated. It was never meant to be that kind of magazine. In the words of the 
present editor, the policy of the Review has ever been “to publish only such 
articles as throw light upon what had been dark before, or suggest new and 
fruitful fields of historical study, or advance significant new historical inter- 
pretations. Being essentially a magazine for students of history, it leaves 
popularizations, however brilliant, to others.” We believe that somewhere 
the highest standards of craftsmanship must be maintained; that somehow 
the importance of painstaking historical accuracy must be promoted, The 
Review is a professioral journal intended primarily for the use of readers 
who are already well informed regarding history. It would be almost as 
absurd to try to popularize it as to try to popularize a medical journal in- ` 
tended for the use of physicians. With the idea of a popular magazine of 
history, either within or without the American Historical Association, we 
have no quarrel whatever. But we should be sorry indeed to see the Editor 
of the Review depart from the sound policy he has so admirably stated. 

Other criticisms of the Review that have come to our attention are ex- 
tremely diverse and contradictory. From the devotees of European history 
comes the complairt that too much attention is given to American history; 
from the devotees af American history, the exact reverse. Actually, the num- 
ber of leading articles -n recent years has been quite evenly divided between 
the two. Some cricics say that fewer articles of an interpretative nature 
should be printed, and more attention given to the immediate results of 
original research; ozhezs complain of the overemphasis upon the spadework 
of neophytes and urge that articles “written by youngsters” should be barred. 
While all agree that the book review section is of fundamental importance, 
some say that all tke | terature of history should be given careful considera- 
tion, while others maintain that in an American jourrial only the writings 
of American authozs should be reviewed. Some say that the review section 
should be expanded to include the entire magazine, and to exclude every 
other type of article; ozhers, that fewer books should be reviewed, and more 
books, regardless of the protests of authors and publishers, merely listed. 

Out of this confusion of criticism it is difficult to emerge with anything 
more than another opinion. It seems obvious that not every article published 
by the Review wil! irterest every reader, but we do see a need for more 
articles of general rath2r than specialized interest. Such articles, in all proba- 
bility, can be obtained only by solicitation, and we urge the Editor to seek 
for what he wishes to publish as well as to select from such voluntary offer- 
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ings as come his way. Perhaps more space for major articles could be 
obtained by omitting the section designated as “Documents”, except when 
source fragments of unusual importance come to light, and by greatly com-’ 
pressing official or routine material, such, for example, as is contained in the 
Annual Report of the Executive Secretary, which in the April, 1939, number 
ran to fifteen pages. On the matter of book reviews, a division of labor 
between the American Historical Review and other historical journals, such 
as Speculum, the Journal of Modern History, and the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, might well be attempted. Obviously the world’s output 
of historical literature is fast becoming too extensive for any one journal to 
review it all. With fewer books reviewed and more merely listed, probably 
reviews could be longer and correspondingly more adequate. The selection 
of reviewers will always evoke criticism, but the Editor will do well to make 
sure that every book assigned is sent to a specialist in the field covered, with 
due attention to the younger men in the profession, and to the Westerners, 
some of whom are sensitive on this subject. No doubt the Editor will find 
the forthcoming guide to historical work now in progress among members 
-of the Association a valuable aid in determining the exact interest of pros- 
pective reviewers. Promptness in the discharge of a reviewing assignment 
should be encouraged and rewarded; dilatory reviewers should be stricken 
from the Editor’s list. 

We believe that the close connection between the American Historical 
Review and the American Historical Association ought to be emphasized in 
some specific way. To this end we recommend that the Managing Editor of 
the Review be listed as one of the officers of the Association, and be made an 
ex-officio member of the Executive Council, with full voting privileges. His 
presence at Council meetings should prove to be a valuable means of main- 
taining close co-operation between the governing body of the Association 
and the management of the Review. 
` We have received several suggestions urging a revision of the method by 
which the Constitution of the Association may be amended. At present, 
amendments may be adopted at any business meeting provided only that 
notice of such an amendment shall have been given at the previous annual 
meeting, or that the proposed amendment shall have received the approval 
of the Council. This provision dates back to the formation of the Association 
in 1884, and it was no doubt adequate at that time. Now, however, it is 
doubtful whether a single business meeting, attended by only a handful of 
members, should be trusted with the right to make far-reaching and revo- 
lutionary changes. We advocate a tightening-up of the amending process in 
such a way as to require that amendments may be proposed, either by the 
Council or by a majority vote of a regular business session, and that they 
may then be adopted by a majority vote of the next business session, pro- 


vided always that the substance of the proposed amendment or amendments 
e 
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shall have been mailed to the membership of the Association not- less than 
twenty days preceding the date of the business session at which the final vote 
is to be taken. We are well aware of the fact that all too few members of 
the Association attend the annual meetings, but we believe that, if due 
notice of proposed constitutional changes were given, a representative 
attendance could be obtained. The alternative system of voting by mail 
would result, we fear, either in making amendments impossible because of 
light voting, or in promoting rather than restricting the activity of pressure 
groups. 

With reference to the problem of the Pacific Coast Branch, we are will- 
ing to shade our report of a year ago enough to recommend that the Council 
continue the practice of appropriating a small sum each year to help pay the 
cost of the Branch meeting. While we make this suggestion primarily be- 
‘cause of the conviction on the part of Branch members that a contract 
calling for such a subvention was entered into between the parent Associa- 
tion and the Branch when the latter was founded in 1903, we cannot fail to 
recognize the unsolvable geographic problem of the distance to the Pacific 
Coast, and we hope tkat the Pacific Coast Branch will continue to exist. We 
are opposed, however, to the formation of additional branches, or the further 
subdivision of the Association into semi-autonomous groups of any sort or 
kind. l 

Much criticism has been directed against the programs of our annual 
meetings, and some of it seems justified. Certainly many members prefer the 
good fellowship of ths lounges and lobbies to attendance upon any of the 
numerous historical conferences. We doubt very much whether any sure 
cure for this situation can be found, but we should like to'call the attention 

‘of the Association to a practice common in Europe, and among various 
scientific organizations in America, whereby papers, or at least abstracts of 
papers, are printed or mimeographed and distributed to interested members 
in advance of the meeting. Sometimes the papers are not even read at the 
meeting, but the time is given over instead to discussion from the foor. 
Possibly such a procedure, or at least an adaptation of it, could be tried out 
in a limited number of sessions. Another suggestion worth the making is the 
assurance of prompt publication after. the meeting for all the superior papers. 
Just how such a result is to be achieved, however, is not entirely clear. Frob- 
ably, too, better continuity should be established between succeeding pro- 
gram committees. Records of attendance at the various section meetings, for 
example, could be kept and passed along from year to year so that reoms 
would not so frequenzly be overcrowded or underfilled. We are already on 
record as favoring the holding of our annual meetings “in large cities, easily 
reached by railroads end highways, and provided with ample hotel accom- 
modations.” Out of every three meetings one might well be held in Chicago 


and one.in Washington. We believe it imperative, also, that for the future 
e 
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the annual business meeting of the Association should be held at a more 
auspicious time of day than four-thirty o’clock in the afternoon. 

Your committee’ is submitting herewith a redraft of the Constitution 
designed to carry some of its recommendations into effect. It will be noted 
that we have incorporated most of the so-called by-laws into the Constitution 
proper. Whether these amendments are adopted or rejected is a matter for 
the Association to decide. In any event, we have finished our labors, and we 
now beg to be discharged. 


Summary of Proposed Constitutional Revisions 


Articles I, II, and III. Unchanged. 

Article IV. Section 1, altered to eliminate the office of Secretary, to include 
the Executive Secretary and the Managing Editor of the Review as 
officers of the Association, and to make the appointment of an Editor 
discretionary with the Council. 

Section 2, added to include Beard’s definition of the duties of Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Sections 3 and 4, to transfer from the by-laws the definition of duties 
of other officers, and the method of electing President, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, and Treasurer. 

Section 5, to charge the Council with the duty of electing all other 
constitutional officers for specific terms not to exceed three years. Present 
terms to expire December 31, 1940. 

Section 6, includes provisions on presidential succession, Unchanged. 

Article V. Section 1, adds the Executive Secretary and the Managing Editor 
of the Review to the membership of the Council. 

Section 2, states functions of the Council—unchanged. 

Section 3, membership of Executive Committee restricted to members 
of Council. Executive Secretary made member of the Executive Com- 
mittee instead of the Secretary. 

Article VI. Sections x and 2, transfer unchanged from the by-laws the pro- 
visions regarding the Nominating Committee and its work. 

Article VII. Section 1, the Board of Trustees—unchanged. 

Article VIII. Section 1, requires amendments to be proposed by a majority 
vote of any regular business meeting of the Association or by the Council, 
and to be circulated among the membership at least twenty days before 
the next business meeting, at which they may be adopted by a majority 
vote. . 

The Committee of Ten: 
Frank M. Anderson, Dartmouth College 
Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford University 
Theodore C. Blegen, U. of Minnesota 
James B. Hedges, Brown University 
Merrill M. Jensen, U. of Washington 
Frank J. Klingberg, U. C. L. A. 
Bessie L. Pierce, U. of Chicago 
Julius W. Pratt, U. of Buffalo 
Carl Wittke, Oberlin College 
J. D. Hicks, U. of Wisconsin (Chairman) 
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OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent <ccessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Lib-ary 
of Congress the following may be noted: six portfolios of papers of the Read 
family, 1568 to 1906, chiefly correspondence of George Read (signer of the 
Declaration of Independence), John Meredith Read (jurist), and John 
Meredith Read, jr. (diplomat); additional copies of letters of George Wash-. 
ington, including five written to Gouverneur Morris, 1778 to 1792 (photo- 
stats); typewritten copy of letter from William H. Crawford to Captain 
James Hamilton, commenting on President Madison’s message to Congress, 
January, 1810; photostat of page from Livre d’Or of the Bibliothèque de la 
Ville at Gand, containing entries for July-August, 1814, with signature of 
John Quincy Adams; twelve portfolios of additional papers of the Breckin- 
ridge family, 1750 to 1925, chiefly of William Campbell Preston Breckin- 
ridge, Desha Breckinridge, and Mary Curry Desha Breckinridge; microalm 
copy of about 165 letters of Samuel F. B. Morse and other members of the 
Morse family, 1816 to 1869; photostats of two additional papers of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, 1844, relating to the opening of telegraphic service from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore; two papers of the Marquis de Lafayette, dealing with 
the sale of his Florida lands, 1825 and undated; two boxes of papers of 
George Washington Ewing I, and George Washington Ewing II (busi- 
nessmen), 1829-1919; photostats of two additional Benjamin Harrison letters, 
1854 and 1855; one box of letters and diaries of Bela Taylor St. John (soldier, 
46th Illinois Volunteer Infantry), 1861 to 1866; letter from Wade Hampton 
to E. Ham, 1877, refuting charges made in an article in the New York > 
Times; three additional portfolios of papers, two volumes of scrapbooks, and 
other material of Richmond Pearson Hobson, 1894 to 1901; two volumes of 
newspaper clippings relating to Robert G. Ingersoll, 1895; additions to the 
Woodrow Wilson Collection, including microfilm copies of Wilson’s letters 
to Edwin Anderson Alderman and Richard Heath Dabney, 1897 to 1922 
(92); to Cyrus Hall McCormick and others, 1891 to 1924 (64); to Edward 
W. Bok, 1900 to 1929 (37). 


National defensz and wartime problems are reflected in various groups 
of records that have recently been received by the National Archives, in- 
cluding the records of the Adjutant and Inspector’s Department and the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Marine Corps, 1798-1930; photographic 
negatives of naval vessels in process of construction, testing, and repair, 1360- 
1917; accounting records concerning the Civil War loans of 1861; the 
Justice Department's files pertaining to the World War, 1914-39; the records 
of the Alien Property Custodian’s office, 1917-34, and of its successor, the 
Alien Property Bureau of the Justice Department, 1934-38; the Signal Carps’ 
collection of motion pictures portraying activities of the American expedi- 
tionary forces and other events at home and abroad during the World War; 
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and material relating to a grain-trade investigation by the former Bureau of 
Markets and the Federal Trade Commission, 1918. Important groups of 
records pertaining to the public lands have recently been transferred to the 
Archives. These include correspondence of surveyors general in the Old 
Northwest, 1797-1856; the “miscellaneous” letters received by the General 
Land Office, 1805-1909; and the records of the Division of Lands and Rail- 
roads of: the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 1849-1907. Research 
materials relating to problems of public administration are to be found in 
other recent accessions of the Archives. Among these are the records of the 
former Federal Co-ordinating Service, 1921-33, including records of its ten 
co-ordinating boards and seven field districts; inspectors’ reports relating to 
the administration of U. S. diplomatic and consular posts, 1906-39; and 
records pertaining to the purchase of sites and the construction, repair, altera- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance of Federal buildings, 1850-1934. Among 
other records recently received by the Archives are the accounting records 
concerning the bond issues for the construction of the Pacific railroads, 1862- 
478; maps of railroads, oil pipelines, and telegraph lines, 1878-1913, used by 
the Justice Department in connection with investigations and litigation; the 
general files of the former Bureau of Soils, 1918-27; and the records of the 
Special Committee of the Senate to Investigate Campaign Expenditures, 
1938-39. “What Records Shall We Preserve?”, a paper by Philip C. Brooks, 
has been reproduced as No. 9 of the Staff Information Circulars of the 
National Archives (pp. 14). 


Workers of the Historical Records Survey have found a number of im- 
portant early North Carolina records, including two manuscript volumes 
containing the proceedings of the general court of the province from July 31, 
1713, to March 31, 1730, and a volume of the original minutes of the gov- 
ernor’s council, of which only extracts are printed in The Colonial Records 
of North Carolina. 


The 25oth anniversary of the founding of the papermaking industry in 
America at Germantown, Pennsylvania, by William Rittenhouse in 1690, 
was celebrated on July 1 (“William Rittenhouse Day”) under the auspices 
of the National Genealogical Society of Washington, D. C., the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts of New York, the 250th Anniversary Committee 
of Roxborough-Manayunk-Wissahickon, Philadelphia, and the papermaking 
industry. The exercises were held on Paper Mill Run, a branch of the historic 
Wissahickon Creek, on the approximate site of the first mill. A feature of 
the celebration was the actual making of paper by the methods employed by 
the Rittenhouses. Fhe Library of Congress has prepared an interesting 
exhibit on the progress of paper manufacture in commemoration of William 
Rittenhouse’s achievement. 


The University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference was held from 
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September 16 to 20 as part of a program commemorating the two hundredth 
anniversary of the origin of the university. General sessions and symposia 
were scheduled in six general fields—fine arts, humanities, medical sciences, 
natural sciences, sccia: sciences, and religion. Among the many American 
and foreign scholars who presented papers and addresses there were a goodly 
number of historians. The list included Arthur E. R. Boak, Arthur C. Cole, 
William Scott Ferguson, Dixon Ryan Fox, Howard L. Gray, Clarence H. 
Haring, Carlton J. H Hayes, Arthur C. Howland, Charles H. Mcllwain, 
Philip E. Mosely, Dara G. Munro, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and Richard H. 
Shryock. 


In connection with the celebration in New Zealand this year of the cen- 
tennial of the estab-ishment of British rule the goverrment of the Dominion 
has embarked upor. an extensive and ambitious program of historical publi- 
cation, A series of short volumes of Centennial Surveys, several of waich 
have already been published, is designed to serve as a symposium of New 
Zealand history. There have also been published a historical Centernial 
Atlas and. the first volume of a Dictionary of New Zealand biography. A 
special staff created by the Department of Internal Affairs is in charge of the 
editing and publicazion of the books sponsored by the government. 


The Karnataka Historical Research Society, which publishes the Xar- 
nataka Historical Fevsew, is celebrating its silver jubilee this year. It is pro- 
posed to publish as part of the celebration a series of works pertaining to 
Karnataka history and culture, three of which are already in press. 


A program of interest both to the users of archives and historical manu- 
scripts and to theiz custodians has been arranged for the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Soc:ety of American Archivists, which will be held at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, November rr and 12, at the time of the dedication of the 
new Alabama Memorial Building, which houses the Department of Archives 
_ and History. Famo.ts personalities revealed in archival records, the training 
of archivists, administzative history of governmental agencies in relation to 
archives, archival materials of the Civil War and Reconstruction, and agri- 
cultural records of the South are among the subjects ssheduled by Dr. Lester 
J. Cappon, chairmaa of the program committee. Information concerning the 
meeting can be hac from Mrs. Marie B. Owen, Director, Alabama Depart- 
ment of Archives end History, Montgomery, who is chairman of the local 
arrangements committee. The dates have been arranged so that those who 
wish to attend this meeting and that of the Southern Historical Association 
at Charleston, South Carolina, November 7-9, may do so. 


The last issue cf the Slavonic and East European Review appeared in 
July, 1939. The edi-ors, Professors Bernard Pares, R. W. Seton-Watson, and 
William J. Rose, announce that it has proved impossible to continue publica- 
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tion of the Review on normal lines during the present world crisis. “In 
order, however, to preserve a measure of continuity it was decided to publish 
a special Slavonic Year-Book avoiding the most acute controversies of the 
day, but throwing a certain light on their background. It is hoped to resume 
more normal conditions of publication as soon as possible.” The first issue of 
the Slavonic Year-Book is listed as Volume XIX (1939-40) of the Review. 


For the second time Isis has suffered from a German invasion of Bel- 
gium. When the journal was in its second year publication was suspended 
by the invasion of 1914. It was resumed after the World War, the editorial 
work being done in the United States and the printing in Brussels, later in 
Bruges. When Belgium was invaded last spring publication was again inter- 
rupted, From r941 on Isis will be printed as well as edited in the United 
States. 


The first issue of Studies in Philosophy and Social Science came to our 
desk in July. This new journal, which is published by the Institute of Social 
Research, 429 West 117th Street, New York City, takes the place of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, the former organ of the institute, and this 
issue appears as number 3 of Volume VIII of the Zeitschrift. It is hoped 
that the journal in its new form will bring the institute into more direct 
contact with American academic life and thus serve its purpose of contribut- 
ing to the integration of the social and cultural sciences. Studies in Philosophy 
and Social Science will be published three times a year. The subscription 
price is three dollars. 


Common Ground, a new quarterly magazine, published by the Common 
Gouncil for American Unity and edited by Louis Adamic, made its appear- 
ance in September. Its aim is to make Americans, whatever their racial or 
national antecedents, more intelligently aware of their common heritage and 
their common future. Some of its articles will be historical. Subscription 
rates are two dollars a year. Communications, contributions, and subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to Common Ground, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


A graduate course of lectures on early American painting is being given 
at the New-York Historical Society’s building under the auspices of the 
Institute of Fine Arts of New York University. It marks a new departure in 
graduate instruction and should prove of particular value to students pre- 
paring for curatorial work in American museums. The lectures are given by 
Mr. William Sawitzky, who has long been a close student of the subject. 
Information regarding the course may be had by addressing Dr. Walter W. 
S. Cook at the Institute of Fine Arts, 17 East 80th Street, New York City. 
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William Gates, a graduate of the University of Virginia and a lifelong 
student of the Maya linguistic stock and especially of Spanish-Maya docu- 
mentary material, died at the Johns Hopkins Hospital on April 24 at the 
age of seventy-six. For many years Mr. Gates was in the printing business at 
Cleveland, and after retiring some thirty years ago Łe moved to San Diego, 
where he was a member of the Theosophical colony of Madam Katharine 
Tingley at Point Loma. With Madam Tingley and other members of the 
Point Loma group ke founded the School of Anz-iquity there. Later he 
moved to Washingtor, D. C., and, with a number of others interested in the 
Maya field, organized the Maya Society in the spring of 1920, becoming its 
first president. For a brief period in rg21t he was an honorary research asso- 
ciate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. In 1922 he became Director 
of Antiquities for the Republic of Guatemala, a position he held for about a 
year. In 1924, through a gift from Mr. Sam Zemurray of New Orleans, 
Tulane University purchased from Mr. Gates the latter’s superb collection 
of Maya and Nahuatl manuscripts together with his large library in this 
special Held. At the same time, Mr. Gates was asked to organize for the 
university a Department of Middle American Research, and he became its 
first director. In 1926 he resigned from this position and moved to his old 
home at Charlottesville, Virginia. Several years later he sold another collec- 
tion of Maya manuscripts to Mr. Robert Garrett of Baltimore, and at that 
time moved to Baltimore, where he had a connection with the Johns Hop- 
kins University and where he established the Maya Press, publishing a 
number of important books on Maya archaeology and linguistics. About 
three years ago he returned to Washington and occupied offices in the 
Library of Congress, where he was working at the time of his death. Mr. 
Gates’s most significant contribution to the general field of Maya archaeology 
was his extensive collection of photographic reproductions of almost every 
known post-Conquest Maya manuscript, complete sets of which he sold to 
the Library of Congress, the Peabody Museum of A-chaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy of Harvard University, and the American Museum of Natural History. 
His private collection of Maya and Nahuatl pos:-Conquest manuscript 
material was probably the best in the world. Mr. Gates’s most important 
publication is prodakly his distinguished English translation of Bishop 
Diego de Landa’s sixteenth century Historia de ias Cosas de Yucctan. 
Landa’s history is beyond all doubt the principal source for reconstructing 
the ancient Maya scene, and Gates’s translation—the first English translation 
to appear in print—preserved in another tongue, practically without loss, 
the quaint, vigorous flavor of the original. 


Frank Burr Marsh, Professor of Ancient History at the University of 
Texas, died in Dallas, on May 31, following an illness of about a year. Burial 
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was at his native home at Big Rapids, Michigan. Dr. Marsh was born on 
March 4, 1880, the son of Edwin Johnson and Alma Lucia (Burr) Marsh. 
He received his B.A. degree in 1902 and Ph.D. in 1906, both from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. After some graduate study at the University of Paris, 
he became assistant and then instructor in history at the University of Mich- 
igan, where he taught from 1903 to 1910. In 1910 he went to the University 
of Texas and remained a member of its history faculty until his death, serv- 
ing as instructor from 1910 to 1916, adjunct professor from 1916 to 1923, 
associate professor from 1923 to 1926, and professor since 1926. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Historical Society and a member of the American His- 
torical Association and of the American Philological Association. He became 
graduate research professor at the University of Texas in 1933 and served as 
secretary of the Graduate Faculty since 1925. His publications are numerous. 
The best known are: English Rule in Gascony (1199-1259), 1912; The 
Founding of the Roman Empire, 1922 (revised edition, 1927); The Reign 
of Tiberius, 1931; A History of the Roman World (146 to 30 B. c.), 19353 
and Tacitus: Selections from his Works (with H. J. Leon), 1936. 


The distinguished historian of Jewish philosophy, Zevi Diesendruck, 
died suddenly on June 4 at the age of forty-nine. Born in Stryj, Poland, he 
received his training at the Universities of Vienna and Berlin, obtaining at 
the former the Ph.D. degree in 1923. His dissertation on the structure and 
character of Plato’s Phaidros won him wide recognition as a penetrating 
student of Platonic philosophy. His teaching career, begun in 1914 in Pales- 
tine and continued at the Kaiserin Augusta Gymnasium in Berlin, was in- 
terrupted by a two years’ service in the Austrian army during the World 
War. In 1918 he joined the faculty of the Jewish Paedagogium (Teachers 
College) in Vienna as Professor of Hebrew Literature and Philosophy, sub- 
sequently serving as Visiting Lecturer at the Jewish Institute of Religion in 
New York (1927-28) and as Professor at the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem (1928-30). Since 1930 he occupied the chair of Jewish Philosophy at 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. He made notable contributions to 
three distinct fields of thought. In a long series of philosophic essays in 
Hebrew and German, some of which were subsequently assembled in a 
volume entitled Min ha-safak ve-lifnim (Tel-Aviv, 1933), he analyzed 
searchingly certain basic philosophic concepts and assumptions. In extensive 
introductions and notes to his Hebrew translations of several dialogues of 
Plato (Phaidros, Criton, Gorgias, and the Republic) he shed considerable 
new light not only on some fundamental teachings of the Greek philosopher 
but also on the later Platonic tradition in general and Jewish letters. His 
investigations, finally, in the teachings of Moses Maimonides—in addition 
to his published studies of the Maimonidean doctrine of prophecy, attributes, 
teleology, etc., a comprehensive work on the entire system, in two volumes, 
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was nearing completion—have opened new vistas on the position of the 
leading Jewish medieval philosopher in the history of human thought. 


Arthur Lyon Cross, Hudson Professor of English History at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, died at Ann Arbor after a short illness on June 21 in his 
sixty-seventh year. He was born.in Maine, received all his professional train- 
ing at Harvard, and remained to the last a resolute New Englander, although 
practically his whole professional career was associated with the University 
of Michigan, where he began as instructor in history in 1899 and served for 
over forty years. His first learned work of importance was The Anglican 
Episcopate and the American Colonies, published ir. 1902. It pointed the 
way to his continuing interests, which were chiefly directed to the relations 
between England and Colonial America, to the Anglican Church, and tothe 
history of English law. He wrote one of the best of all our textbook histories 
of England and Greater Britain. Of his more recent publications, the most 
significant were Eighteenth Century Documents relating to the Royal 
Forests, the Sheriffs, and Smuggling (1928) and Benefit of Clergy in the 
American Criminal Law, published in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, LXI, 154-81. The pages of American learned journals are 
strewn with his shorter contributions. Even so, he never committed to paper 
more than a very insignificant part of his learning, trough he probably did 
as much in the aggregate to stimulate in others the writing of sound Eng'ish 
history as any man of his generation west of the Alleghenies. Those who 
knew him well will remember long the breadth and catholicity of his leern- 
ing and the liveliness of his wit. They will remember his sound judgment; 
they will remember the devoted and self-sacrificing quality of his friendship. 
He was a fine scholar, an inspiring teacher; above all, he was a cultivated 
gentleman. 


Charles Templeman Loram, Sterling Professor of Education at Yale 
since 1931, died suddenly on July 8 at Ithaca, where he had gone to teach 
in the Cornell summer session. Born in Pietermaritzburg in 1879, Dr. Loram 
was a graduate of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, a master of arts 
and doctor of laws of Cambridge, and a doctor of philosophy of Columbia 
University, where he majored in education. His educational work in Afzica 
had by his own choice been with the native populat:ons and gave him an 
opportunity which was perhaps unique in its range and variety. At Yale he 
promptly became the center and the driving force for a fuller understanding 
in the United States of that part of the larger problem of race relations 
which has to do with the education of primitive peoples and underprivi- 
. leged groups in our more advanced communities. This was a position of 
leadership for which he was peculiarly fitted by his vigorous personality, his 
wide experience, and, it must be added, his native talents as an impresario. 
Though his period of service here proved all too short, it was one of rich 
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achievement, including work with the American Negroes, particularly in 
the Southern states, with the mixed populations in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
with the American Indians in the United States and in Canada as well. In 
addition, he made a place for himself as an interpreter of American educa- 
tional institutions and methods for the many men and women who until a 
year ago had been visiting us from all parts of the British Empire. Dr. 
Loram was the author of Education of the South African Native and a con- 
tributor to educational and historical journals, including this Review. He 
lectured at various American universities besides Yale, including Harvard, 
Columbia, and California. Dr. Loram proved to be a most welcome and 
useful addition to our academic life, and his death at the height of his 
energies and powers is a serious loss. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), Lawrence Kinnaird to be associate professor, Woodbridge 
Bingham and Howard M. Smyth to be assistant professors; Colgate Uni- 
versity, Charles R. Wilson to be associate professor; Hamline University, 
Grace Lee Nute to be professor; North Carolina State College, David A. 
Lockmiller to be head of the department; Queens College, John Perry 
Pritchett to be assistant professor; Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Susie Ames and Elizabeth Brook to be professors; John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, G. Leighton LaFuze to be head of the department; Washington 
University, Ralph P. Bieber to be professor. 


` Fred Harvey Harrington of the University of Wisconsin has been ap- 
pointed professor of history and political science and chairman of the 
department at the University of Arkansas to succeed David Y. Thomas, who 
retired last June. 


Dr. Constantine E. McGuire, formerly Treasurer of the American His- 
torical Association, has been appointed Visiting Carnegie Professor to 
lecture at leading South American universities this autumn. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following grants- 
in-aid in the historical field: Ralph Paul Bieber, Washington University, the 
Santa Fé trail; Anton T. Boisen, Chicago Theological Seminary, the Holy 
Roller Cults in the United States; John F. Cady, Franklin College, the 
Anglo-French entente in the Far East, 1853-60; Claude Arthur Campbell, 
University of Oklahoma, and Mary R. Campbell, political and economic 
reconstruction in Tennessee; Charles Frederick Fraser, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, the control of aliens in the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
Milton W. Hamilton, Albright College, rural journalism in Vermont, 1781- 
1850; Lawrence A. Harper, University of California, English and colonial 
mercantilism; Richard Heathcote Heindel, University of Pennsylvania, 
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American influence in England; Hildegard Binder Johnson, German immi- 
gration to Minnesota; Thornas Edward La Fargue, Washington State Col- 
lege, the Chinese Educational. Commission to the United States, 1871-81; 
Beverly. McAnear, Brooklyn College, political parties and the rise of respon- 
sible government in provincial New York, 1689-1775; Fritz Karl Mann, ~ 
American University, fiscal policies in the United States; John W. Masland, 
Stanford University, American foreign policy in relation to Japan; Charles 
F. Mullett, University of Missouri, religious minorities in England since 
1660; Fritz L. Redlich, Mercer University, American business leaders; Watt 
Stewart, Albany State College for Teachers, the importation of Chinese 
labor in Peru; Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University, democratic trends in 
Southern history, 1819-48; George Vernadsky, Yale University, the social 
organization of the Alans down to a. p. 558; Harold M. Vinacke, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the foreign policies of the Taft administration; Edgar 
Zilsel, Institute of Soc:al Research, society, technology, and economy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Southern grants-in-aid are: Thomas D. 
Clark, University of Kentucky, the country and small-town store in the post- 
war South; Weymouth Tyree Jordan, Judson College, pre-Civil War planta- 
tion practices in Alabama; Francis Butler Simkins, Farmville State Teachers 
College, a life of Benjamin Ryan Tillman, South Carolina agrarian leader. 
A postdoctoral fellowship was awarded to John C. Eberhart, Northwestern 
University, for advanced training in political science and history. A pre- 
doctoral field fellowship was awarded to Albert Wohlstetter, Columbia 
University, for field training with various agencies undertaking research in 
economic history. Of the total number of awards made by the Social Science 
Research Council only six appointees will engage in foreign travel—one to 
_ China, one to Great Britain, one to Guatemala, one to Bolivia, one to Brazil 
and Argentina, and one to the British West Indies. 


Miss Ellen Starr Brinton, curator of the Jane Addams Peace Collection, . 
Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College, is interested in ascertain- 
ing the present location of a collection of books regarding the Rogerenes, 
formerly in the possession of H. Eugene Bolles of Boston, who died in 1910. 
She would appreciate it if any of our readers who may be in a position to 
give her information would communicate with her. 
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BUSINESS TRAINING IN MEDIEVAL OXFORD 

j 1432 the University of Oxford regulated the position of those 

teachers who instructed their pupils. principally in the arts of writ- 
ing and Latin composition, of speaking French, of drafting charters 
and similar documents, of keeping courts for laymen, and of pleading 
in the English manner.’ Since little seems to be known of either teachers 
or taught, and that little has, I fear, been misconceived,? it may be use- 
ful to say something of Thomas Sampson, who. was actively engaged 
in teaching these subjects in the second half of the fourteenth century. 
Sampson was, I think, a successful teacher; he was certainly a prolific 
writer, though his works, which have not entirely escaped attention, 
have not been studied as a whole, nor has their significance been 
realized’ , 

Let me, to begin with, draw upon him for some indications of what 
I take to be fairly typical pupils. Letters are exchanged between two 
brothers. The elder has made the acquaintance at court of a man of 
position and has gone abroad with him. Now he has been appointed 
the steward of his patron’s household and is returning with him to 
England, but unfortunately the young man is not expert in the duties 
of his new post and is at a loss to know what to do. So he turns to his 
brother and urges him to make every effort to learn writing, account- 
ing, and composition so that he may help his elder to keep the reckon- 


1 Strickland Gibson, Statuta Antiqua Universitatis Oxoniensis (Oxford, 1931), p. 240. 

2 Ibid., p. Ixxxvii; Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
(2d ed., Oxford, 1936), IH, 162. 

3 Wilhelm Uerkvitz employed four manuscripts of Sampson’s works for his doctoral 
dissertation, Tractate zur’ Unterweisung in der anglo-normannischen Briefschreibekunst 
(Greifswald, 1898). In a recent paper, “Thomas Sampson and the Orthographia Gallice”, 
in Medium Aevum (VI, 1937, 193-209), Dr. Ivor D. O. Arnold has described two other 
manuscripts. Other bibliographical references will be found in the Appendix to this article. 
See also my article, “An Oxford Teacher of the Fifteenth Century”, Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, Vol. XXII, no. 2 (Oct., 1939). 
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ing of his lord’s expenditure and write his letters, The younger brother 
is nothing loath to undertake this work, but his own accomplishments 
are limited, and he needs six months at the schools to fit himself for the 
task; and, since he can look for no help from his parents and has no 
resources of his own, his brother must find the mzans.* Not all pupils 
were as needy as this. Another is pictured as having gone up to Oxford 
to read for a degree in arts, but his father has heard from the earl of 
W., who is prepared to take the young man into his service the follew- 
ing year. So the father writes and tells his son to put himself under 
Thomas Sampson to learn writing, composition, and accounting and 
to pay his master roo shillings to ensure that he will be well taught. 
A third young man is told by his father to spaze neither labor nor 
expense in perfecting himself in the subjects Sampson teaches, and he 
is bidden to reflect that in these days knowledge is mightier than 
money.® But without money it was no use applyirg to Thomas Samp- 
son, who regulated his instruction by what he received and did not 
expect his pupils to stay with him for more than the minimum time 
needed for their training. They were intent on earning their living as 
soon as possible; they would start with a little rudimentary knowl- 
edge—“scolares competenter in gramatica solummodo”, as the statutes 
of 1432 put it—and they came to Oxford for the intensive cramming 
in business methods which the teachers of this art were ready to give. 
“Thomas Sampson sos discipulos informare non cessat”. 

It is probable that we should identify our men with the Thomas 
Sampson whose name appears in a subsidy roll of 1380, when he was 
living in modest prosperity with his wife Isabel in the suburbs of 
Oxford? The name, it is true, seems not to have been an uncommon 
one. There was, for example, a Thomas Sampson at Oxford in 1325, 
a doctor of civil law,° who appears to be identifiable with the king’s clerk 


4 Ee. IV. 20, ff. 1725-173 (see Appendix below, no. 2). 

5 Ee. IV. 20, f. 1575 (App., no. 6; printed in Medium Aevum, VI, 206). In ancther 
letter the fee is 40 shillings (Longleat 37, f. 525; App., no. 14). 

6 Royal 17 B. XLVII, £. 446 (App., no. 15). 

T Bodl. 832, f. 1 (App., no. 16). 

8 Oxford City Documents, Oxford Historical Society (Oxford, 1891), p. 43. The fact 
that his assessment was 3s. shows that his income was above the average, although he was 
far from being a wealthy man. It can hardly be a mere coincidence that in a form for 
assignment of dower in two “cartuariae” of Sampson’s, some years later in date, we find 
Isabel, wife of T.S., clerk {Lansdowne 560, f. 105, and St. John’s Coll. 19. I, É 11; App., 
nos. 30 and 32). 

9 Munimenta Academica, Rolls Series (2 vols., London, 1868), I, 114; Snappe’s 
Formulary, Oxford Hist. Soc, (Oxford, 1924), pp. 72-73. 
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and canon of York of that name.” But he was dead by 1350," and I have 
not traced another Thomas Sampson at Oxford in the later fourteenth 
century except our Thomas, who never calls himself magister and 
who claims no higher dignity than that of scholar of the university. 
This seems to mean that, like other teachers of less advanced subjects— 
grammar and rhetoric—he had not proceeded to the degree of bachelor 
of arts.” There is no reason to suppose that he had taken vows or was 
subject to any university statute which would have prevented him from 
marrying.’* As we shall see, there is some indication in his writings 
that he was, in fact, married.’* In 1377 he refers to himself as young 
in knowledge but old in years, although, since he is contriving a 
poetical contrast with the prophet Daniel, we must not take this too 
literally; and he seems still to have been active in the opening years 
of the fifteenth century. 

The earliest glimpse we have of him follows an account of the 


10 Foedera (4 vols., London, 1816-69), II, pt. ii, pp. 794, 806, 870, 947. There are 
many other references to this Thomas. 

11 Calendar of Petitions to the Pope, Rolls Series (London, 1896), I, 194, 197, 199. 

12 Of these teachers we have little knowledge in the medieval -period, presumably 
because they ceased to be of importance before the end of the fifteenth century. See 
Gibson, pp, Ixxxv-lxxxviii; H. E. Salter, ed., Mediaeval Archives of the University of 
Oxford, Oxford Hist. Soc. (Oxford, 1920-21), II, 278-79. 

13 This again is a subject of obscurity. We know, however, from the Stonor Letters 
and Papers, 1290-1483, ed. by Charles Lethbridge Kingsford (2 vols., London, 1919), 
I, 21, that the master of a grammar school at Oxford might be married in the later four- 
teenth century. I suspect, indeed, that the married schoolmaster who boarded his pupils 
was of long standing in England. One such in Lancaster was, in 1288, accused of having 
forced a pupil to marry his daughter (Assize Roll no. 408, m. 93). A married “doctor 
puerorum” was drowned at Oxford in 1301 when gathering rods wherewith to chastise 
his pupils (Oxford City Documents, pp. 161-62). For other examples of married school- 
masters in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries see A. F. Leach, The Schools of 
Medieval England (London, 1915), pp. 210, 244, 253, 276. In 1459 it was agreed that 
any clerk or scholar of Oxford having a wife and household within the precinct of the 
university was to be taxed with the burgesses (Mediaeval Archives, I, 245); this practice 
was not likely to be of recent origin and would account for Sampson’s appearance on the 
roll of 1380. 

14 My suggestion is that a man vowed to celibacy would not be likely to include in 
model letters, intended for. the instruction of his pupils, references to his sons and 
daughters. 

15 Harl. 4971, f. 342 (App., no, 22): “qar jeo ne suy ge jeosnes hommes de savoir 
tot soit ge jeo suy veile d’age, en contrariant a seint Daniel q’estoit veil du savoir et juyn 
d'age”. A few years later his examples of metaphors include “Sampson senectute marcessit 
[for marcescit]: Sampson transiuit semitas iuuentutis: in Sampsone iuuentutis flosculi, 
prodolor!, euanescunt” (Longleat 37, f. 43, App., no. 14, printed in Medium Aevum, 
VI, 195). 
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battle of Neville’s Cross, to.which this note is appended: “cest lettre 
fist Thomas Samson del dit bataille et envoia a ses amis”. Knowing 
how freely he introduced his name into his own compositions, it seems 
unlikely that this letter can be by any other hand than that of the future 
teacher at Oxford, and it is natural to suppose that he was either present 
at the battle or near enough to gain first-hand news of it. We cannot 
entirely exclude the 2ossibility that the letter is an exercise working 
up other men’s material, but in any case it indicates that our Thomas 
Sampson was already of man’s estate in 1346 and suggests that he was 
-in the service of some noble lord and was for a time following the 
career for which he was to train many generations of young English- 
men. In the early 1380's he seems to have been acting as clerk to the 
university, but nothing has come to light to indicate how long he con- 
tinued in that capacity." Employment of this kind would be casual 
only and would not be likely to be remunerative. His business in life 
continued to be teaching. 

It is obvious that Thomas Sampson’s voluminous writings have 
many autobiographical touches. His name is constantly occurring in 
the formulas and model documents he sets before his pupils. His 
purpose may have been self-advertisement, for which we could hardly 
blame a man with wie and family to keep by precarious private teach- 
ing, but this method of his also had, we may guess, the intention of 
making his instruction more vivid and actual to his pupils. It is indeed 
possible that where Thomas Sampson figures in his model deeds as one 
party, the name the other party bears may be that of a pupil. The 
kings, queens, princes. earls, bishops, and barons he introduces seem, as 
a general rule, to be those actually living at the time, and when he 
supplies a date it seems to be that of his own day; where there is a 
departure from this rule, it may be due to transcribers and adapters 
and not to Sampson, who appears to have had no hesitation about in- 
troducing real personages into his fictions. Let me instance a treatise of 
his on the art of composing letters in French: here we have King 


16 Bodley 302, f. 142b. A fifteenth-century copy (lacking the list of names at the 
end) is among Bishop Beckington’s collections (Ashmole 789, f. 160), and there is a 
modern transcript from Bcdley 302 at the Public Record Office, London, among the 
Petrie MSS., Bundle 11, no. 105. 

1TIn the accounts of University College for Michaelmas, 1382, to Michaelmas, 1383, 
there is an entry “in vino dato Thome Sampson pro scriptura litterarum, iitj.d.” (I owe 
this information to Dr. H. E., Salter.) This disposes me to accept as accurate the descrip- 
tion of “scriba noster” applied to Sampson in a supposititious letter from the university to 
John of Gaunt contained in Longleat 37, f. 46b (App., no. 14). The date is about 1381-85. 
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Edward III, Queen Philippa, Edward, prince of Wales, Henry, duke 
of Lancaster, William, earl of Northampton, Thomas, earl of War- 
wick, Simon, archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas, bishop of Durham— 
all real names and titles of people living between March, 1351, and 
September, 1360.78 We seem justified, therefore, in ascribing this work 
to the 1350’s. But a later version has come down to us with fresh model 
letters, and here the duke of Lancaster is named John; since Philippa 
is still queen and the archbishop of Canterbury is Simon, the date of 
the revision would seem to lie between November, 1362, when John of 
Gaunt was created duke, and November, 1368, when Simon Langham 
resigned his archbishopric.”® Another treatise dealing with the com- 
position of letters in Latin appears to come from the same period, since 
the pope is Urban (the fifth of that name having been consecrated in 
November, 1362), the archbishop of Canterbury is Simon, and both the 
archbishop of York and the bishop of Lincoln are John? A similar 
treatise includes model letters dated 20 Richard II and 1396.74 A 
treatise on conveyancing gives the day on which the feast of St. Mat- 
thew fell in 49 Edward II as Friday, which is correct.?* Such precision 
in naming contemporaries living within a short space of time, in equat- 
ing regnal and dominical years and even a festival and a weekday, can- 
not be a matter of chance, and we need have no misgivings in using 
such indications to tell us the approximate dates of Sampson’s com- 
positions. Leaving aside the letter on Neville’s Cross, they come con- 
tinuously from his pen from soon after the middle of the fourteenth’ 
century until 1409.7 There is no indication that he was alive after this. 
If, as I have suggested, we can rely on this evidence, Sampson was at 
the time of his death eighty years of age or more, having been born 
about the beginning of the reign of Edward III or possibly earlier. 

While, as I have said, there are many autobiographical touches in 
Sampson’s works, few of them reflect actual incidents in his career but 
rather the life around him, and particularly the life of Oxford. When, 


18 Harl. 4971, ff. 135-14b, 176, 21 (App., no. 1). “W. bishop of B., treasurer of 
England” (f. 18) seems to stand for William Edington, bishop of Winchester, treasurer 
until November 27, 1356. 

19 Re, IV. 20, ff. 169, 1746, 175 (App., no. 2). 

20 Harl. 4993, ff. 105, 11, 136, 14, 15-17 (App., nô. 10). The nomenclature is not, 
however, consistent. 

21 Royal 17 B, XLVII, ff. 465-47 (App., no. 15). 

22 Royal App. 85, £. 4 (App., no. 25). 

23 Royal 10 B. IX, ff. 13-18 (App., no. 38). I have noted the approximate dates of 
his compositions in the list of manuscripts in the Appendix. 
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for example, Thomas Sampson demises a tenement adjoining two of 
the halls of the university, we are not to suppose that he owned prop-- 
erty on that site.2* Nor should we assume that he ever occupied Ludlow 
Hall, although we £nd him making a contract fcr a wall between the 
gardens of that house and the adjoining Little University Hall?” 
These are names that an Oxford man, and only an Oxford man, would. 
know, as familiar to him in his walks along High Street as the turn- 
ings on either side of St. Mary the Virgin, Cat Street, and Schools: 
Street, which come in other model deeds of Sampson’s composition,?* 
as’ familiar as Adam of Tonworth, the chancellor of the university, 
who makes his appearance elsewhere?’ All this is, as it were, the paint- 
ing on the back cloth of the little stage of fourteenth century Oxford. 
The figure who postures before it and is labeled Thomas Sampson is: 
no more than a puppet. The real Thomas might, of course, have been: 
defrauded by a servant he had engaged in his hall at Oxford on Mon- 
day after All Saints, 1383;7° he might have had sons named Thomas 
and John and three daughters as well.” But it is unlikely that, while 
he was teaching at Oxford, he was seeking for a corody™ or, if we are 
right in believing him to be married, a church at Winchester#? And 
we cannot suppose that he was appointed registrar to the bishop. of 
Lincoln,®* or that h2 was engaged to teach royal children to write5* 
or that John of Gaunt requested the university to place at his disposal 


24 Royal App. 85, f. 8b (App., no. 25). These aule Universitatis in the parish of 
St. Peter’s in the East cannot be precisely identified; for the situation of the halls on the 
present site of University College see the plan at page 64 of William Carr’s University 
College (London, 1902). 

25 Harl. 4993, f. 512 (App., no. 29). These halls fronteé on High Street. Luclow 
Hall was purchased by tke university in 1336 but was not included in the college until 
about 1391; in 1392 the wall between the two gardens was demolished (Carr, pp. 
33, 49). 

26 Harl. 4993, É. 275 Ee. IV. 20, f. 133; Lansdowne 560, f. 38 (App., nos. 20, 
21, 35). 

27 Royal ro B. IX, ff. 206-216 (App., no. 38): “Adam de T. cancellarius Univer- 
sitatis Oxoniensis”. Tonworth was three times chancellor 2etween 1366 and 1377 
(Snappe’s Formulary, pp. 329-30). 

28 Ee. IV. 20, f£. 1585 (App., no. 6). 

28 Royal App. 85, ff. 5b, 75; Harl. 4993, ff. 47, 48b (App.. nos. 25 and 29). 

30 Royal App. 85, £. 19; Harl. 4993, ff. 51-51%. 

81 Harl. 4383, ff. 565-57 (App., no. 13). 

32 Harl. 4993, f. 49b (App., no. 29). Of course, since we find Thomas Sampson as: 
abbot, sheriff, etc., we realize that, the use of his name is me-ely a device for marking 
his authorship. 

33 B. 14. 40, ff. 178-2785 (App., no. 17). Here Sampson :s a bereficed clerk and is 
to be excused residence because he has been appointed to teach the children of Richard II. 
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the services of his beloved clerk Thomas Sampson, teacher of writing 
and composition, togethe: with those of two doctors of laws.** These 
are not episodes in Sampson's career but touches drawn from experi- 
ence of Oxford and her Lungry clerks and their ambitions, and there 
is much else in Sampson’s work which speaks of knowledge of student 
life. 

‘Those aspects of student life alone are touched upon which would 
come most naturally in a familiar letter. We should not expect to find 
very much detail of lectur-s and reading; that was not common ground 
between parents and thet sons. Exceptionally we hear of the youth 
who has no head for learning, but who can play the lute, and whose 
father is advised to send aim to the court of the king or the duke of 
Lancaster; Oxford has dne little more for him than to mend his 
manners. But the comman themes are the expense and dangers of life 
at Oxford and the distractons of youth. A young man at the university 
can never make his allowance go far enough: like the cuckoo he has 
always the same song, “Give! give! give!”*® Food and other neces- 
saries for clerks are exceptionally dear at Oxford; money goes fast and 
will not last to the end o term. Then there is the journey home for 
the long vacation, which begins on the day of the Translation of St. 
Thomas the Martyr (July 7), and more money and a horse are neces- 
sary. The way is too long ~nd the roads too bad for a journey on foot.” 
Fathers can rarely appreciate how the money goes on commons, mas- 
ters’ fees, and books and suspect that it has been spent in riotous living; 
they have only one remed-—to stop supplies.?* Should a remittance be 
delayed, the young man may run in debt to the manciple or be com- 
pelled to pledge everythicg pawnable, even to his bedclothes, so that 
at nights he has to go frora friend to friend begging a share of a bed. 
But if fathers are often n.ggardly, mothers, though fearful that their 


34 Longleat 37, ff. 46-47 (Ap~., no. 14); Medium Aevum, VI, 195-96. 

85 Royal 17 B. XLVII, f. 445 “App., no. 15). 

36 Royal ro B. IX, ff. 30-306 Harl. 4383, ff. 534-54 (App., nos. 12 and 13). 

87 These details are from a =ries of four model letters in B. 14. 40, ff. 1626-1645 
(App., no. 17). It is probably the case that most students remained at Oxford for the 
whole academic year, but, as will se seen below, some must have gone home at Christmas; 
there is also an indication that it was not unusual to go home at Whitsuntide, for in the 
model letters in Add. 17716, f£. «6 (App., no. 4) it is clear that the student expects to 
return home then, and the mone- sent by his father is intended to last no longer. 

88 Among Sampson’s examples there are one or two exceptions. In Add. 17716, f. 96, 
the father sends 40 shillings to erry his son on till the end of term, and in the letter 
next cited the father ultimately serls 35 shillings. 


39 Longleat 37, ff. 74b, 75 (Fpp. no. 7). 
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sons may be given to dissipation, cannot resist sending help unknown 
to their husbands—and this their sons well know.*® Or uncles and 
cousins, brothers and sisters, may be asked to persuade the father to 
find the money to enable the student to make a good end to the studies 
he has begun, to take, as one says, the degree of bachelor in logic and 
philosophy.** 

To his father the young man inevitably justifies himself; there is no 
suggestion that he would admit falling from grace and express peni- 
tence. To test the genuineness of his son’s excuses, one father arranges 
for the village priest to “appose” him, and the boy is confident as to 
the outcome of the encounter.4? Another student proposes to bring 
his master home for two or three days at Christmas and is sure that he 
will bear him out in his protestations that he has been diligent at 
lectures and study.** Another is so occupied with his dear master that 
he has no time to write fully in his justiZication.** Yet another, in fear 
of losing his “exhibition”, asks his master to inform his father that he 
has a good and commendable name at Oxford and that he has worked 
diligently and laudably.* 

The older student also makes his appearance, and he too is vexed 
by the constant drain on his purse. The expense begins from the day 
a man sets foot in the university and continues to the end of his career. 
“I have just arrivec in Oxford”, writes one correspondent, “and have 
spent nearly all the money you provided for my stay”.*® It was the 
same tale at leaving. A rector who hac a dispensation to attend the 
‘schools would farm his benefice to get funds fcr his support, but he 
might be hard put to it to take his degree.*” So a rector, in one of 

40 Fe. IV. 20, ff. 157, 176-176; Royal 10 B. IX, f. 3cd; Harl. 3988, ff. 576-58; 
Herl. 4383, ff. 54-546; Harl. 4971, f. 22b; B. 14. 40, ff. 1626-165; Longleat 37, ff. 75, 
75% (App. nos. 6, 2, 12, 8, 13, 1, 17, 7). 

41B. 14. 40, ff. 1730-174 (App., no. 17), to an uncle. Why exactly the phrase used 
is “in logica necnon in philosophia gradum suscipere bacalaziatus”’ it is difficuit to say, 
but I presume that what is meant is the bachelor’s degree in arts. There is another . 
version of this letter in Royal 10 B. IX, ff. 192-1924 among a collection compiled ca. 1410- 
20. Here the father wishes the son to turn to civil law, but the latter prefers an ecclesiastical 
cazeer. For a letter to < brother or sister see Lorgleat 37, i. 75, and for a letter to a 
cousin, B. 14. 40, ff. 1778-178 (App., nos. 7 and 17>. 

42 Ee. IV. 20, f. 172b (App., no. 2). 

43 Harl. 3988, ff. 440-455 (App., no. 8). 

44 Harl. 4971, f. 16 (App., no. 1). 

45 B. 14. 40, ff. 1740-1755 (App., no. 17). 

46 Re. IV. 20, f. 169 (App., no: 2): “jeo seu v2nuz de ncvelle a Oxenford et grande- 
ment ay despendu bien pres l’argent qe vous moy baillastez vers Oxenford”, 


47 Harl. 4971, f. 194 (App., no. 1): model letters from and to a rector who has a 
dispensation for seven years and is seeking a reliatle farmer. 
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Sampson’s examples, wrtes to his bailiff and wants the rent of his 
church in a hurry, for he is penniless and in debt and cannot buy the 
books the possession of which is a necessary condition for graduating 
as bachelor of laws.“ In both civil and canon law the purchase of the 
requisite books and the cost of the graduation breakfast were a severe 
tax. In one letter the price of a copy of the Corpus Iuris Canonici was 
put at twenty pounds or twenty marks and expenditure on the break- 
fast at ten pounds.*® Anether letter suggests that a man who already 
owned the Codex and Degestum Vetus might have to expend twenty 
marks more to comply with the “universitatis Oxoniensis modus”. 
The writer of this letter appeals for the money to the son of his former 
patron, now dead, who kad raised him from the mire and kept him 
for seven years at the schools. We find his counterpart in another col- 
lection, where a student who has lost his parents asks for the aid of a 
kinsman to enable him to remain at the schools. Although the reply 
suggests that there are other cousins who are better off, the recipient of 
the appeal promises twenty pounds a year for seven years—which 
seems extraordinary mun-ficence—unless in the meantime the student 
shall have been advancec to a suitable benefice; should he wish to 
enter religion—a hint pernaps of a more speedy and satisfactory end- 
ing to his dependence—hs kinsman promises to help him.*? We have 
a different aspect of the uaiversity in letters which occur in two collec- 
tions, where a clerk in favor in court circles seeks to incept in theology 
without fulfilling the statatory requirements: in one example it is the 
king who writes on his behalf, in the other the queen.®* In a similar 
strain are the letters from the university to a pope and a cardinal sup- 
porting the petition of a doctor of laws for preferment.™ 

Here and there we have other glimpses of Oxford student life. There 
is the boy who is being .ent from a distance to a private grammar 


48 Ee, IV. 20, ff. 176-177. App., no. 2). Here “bachiler en leis” means bachelor 
of canon law, since the books he must have are the “corps des leys”. 

49 Royal 10 B. IX, ff. 30d-=1 (App. no, 12). For the statutory requirements see 
Gibson, p. 46. 

- 50 Royal 17 B. XLVII, ff. 452-46 (App., no. 15). This sum was apparently the cost 
of the breakfast, together with tie Infortiatum and Digestum Novum (i.e. the second 
and third parts of the Digest as = was divided in the Middle Ages). See Gibson, p. 44. 

51 Ee. IV. 20, £. 1735 (App., ro. 2). 

52 Longleat 37, ff. 73-736; H.rl. 4383, f. 49 (App., nos. 7 and 13). 

53 Longleat 37, ff. 476-48 (Adp., no. 14). These letters are given both in Latin and 
French. In the Latin version of the letter to the cardinal the doctor is Mr. Thomas 
Sampson, but this, of course, de=s not carry with it the suggestion that he ever at- 
tained that degree. 
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school (such as we know to have existed at Oxford), because there is 
no school within ten leagues of his home except one of little standing.** 
There is the boy whose parents want to make him a priest, but who 
refuses to take the first step and to be ordained acolyte, preferring to 
run away to some place where he is unknown and stay there till he 
comes of age.” Another boy, whose father wishes him to take a degree 
in arts, would sooner read law, and he asks a frisnd, who has already 
persuaded the father to be more generous with his money, to discover 
how he would receive a proposal of this kind®* And there are signs 
of the new Oxford which is to arise out of the cld. One scholar seeks 
to obtain a vacancy in Canterbury College, which has cccurred because 
a fellow has been appointed to be official to the bishop of Coventry.” 
In a letter in a later collection we hear of a friend who has promised 
to approach the biskop of Winchester on behalf of a boy seeking admis- 
sion to his college: “speak to him about it in gcod time, for they say 
that next Michaelmas several will be elected to the college”5® One 
reference we have to the other English university as viewed from 
Oxford, and that tells us of the buildings of King’s Hall, Cambridge, 
becoming ruinous through neglect and the scholars praying the king 
to order his surveyors to have them repaired.® Last of all let me men- 
tion this testimony to enduring friendships formed by scholars at 
Oxford. An abbot recalls to a bishop their mutual affection when they 
were together at the schools and seeks his help in difficulties in which 
the monastery is involved; the bishop replies that he has not forgotten 
the time when they shared a room, promises to help, and invites the 
abbot to dinner to discuss his trouble. 

To dwell upon those things Sampson tells us cf the Oxford in which 
he lived and worked may be misleading. It may suggest that he was 
occupied with university affairs and was writing for an academic pub- 

54 Harl. 4971, f. 203 (App., no. 1). See also B. 14. 20, ff. 162-1625 (App., no. 17): 
a father sends his son to a master and promises to pay such fees as may be asked. 

55 Ee. IV. 20, f. 173 (App. no. 2). 

56 Longleat 37, f. 72 (App., no.7). . 

57 Royal 10 B. IX, f. 28 (App., no. 12). The date is apparently between 1366 and 


1371 and probably before the death of Islip on April 26, 1366, that is, during the periód 
when Wyclif was master. 

58 Ee, IV. 20, f. 1556 (App, no. 5). This collection as a whole cannot be earlier 
than 1385, though it is possible that individual letters may not be of so late a date. 

59 Ee. IV. 20, f£. 1585 (App., no. 6). It may be noted that rebuilding had begun at 
King’s Hall in 1375 and proceeded very slowly for some years. See [W. W. Rouse Ball], 
The King’s Scholars and King's Hall (Cambridge, 1917), pp. 23, 33- 

60 Harl. 4383, ff. 524-536 (App., no. 13); alsa, witaout identifying the corre- 
spondents, in Longleat 27, ff. 484-49 (App. no. 14). 
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lic. As I have already indicated, however, his concern was not to train 
‘scholars but to train nen of business—business, that is, which was 
primarily the management of an agricultural estate but which was 
inseparable from the pe-sonal affairs of the landowner’s family. That 
we may learn from his works so much, by the way, of a medieval 
university is because he sought his illustrations in the life around him 
and also because the pupils for whom his instruction was immediately 
intended were living the same life and formed part of the same com- 
munity as students whose aim was a degree in arts or in one of the 
higher faculties. How nimerous those pupils were it is very difficult 
even to guess, but we know that Sampson was by no means singular 
in his profession and that his fellow teachers used much the same 
methods and, indeed, the same books, for he complains that some of 
his fellows shamefully mangled his treatises on conveyancing and that 
transcribers, ignorant alixe of Latin and French, were equally guilty. 
It was for this reason, he says, that he was compelled to compose a new 
treatise for his private students. 

It is evident, however. that Sampson was not unmindful of a wider 
public than that of his Oxford pupils. We know—for a model letter 
of his own implies as much—that he sold copies of his works. “I asked 
you the other day”, says the supposed writer to his friend, “to order for 
me a formulary of Thomas Sampson’s composition, and I am much 
surprised to have had from you no word of the book. Wherefore I 
beg you very heartily to be good enough to order it and send it to me 
by the next messenger passing this way. I will not wait to receive it 
before I pay any reasonasle charges you have incurred.” ® In such a 
way, doubtless, one of hiz formularies came into the hands of a royal 
clerk who, in the closing years of the fourteenth century, added ex- 
amples of privy seal and signet letters as well as a letter purporting to 
be from Charles VI to R chard I, which is probably a fabrication by 
Robert Lermite or Philip de Mezières. Copies, too, found their way 

61 Lansdowne 560, f. 436 {App., no. 34): “ego Thomas Sampson, videns meas 
cartuarias per diuersos informa ores nequiter transmutari, similiter per varios earum 
scriptores, qui suam nesciunt orthographiam tam in latinis quam in gallicis, in illarum 
sentenciis delirare, necessitate cozctus nouam cartuariam pro meis priuatis scolaribus . 
scribere dignum duxi”. In this passage I have done my best to correct the errors of the 
scribe who has justified Sampsor.’s strictures only too completely. For another reference 
to his private students see Longleat 37, £. 67 (App., no. 5), printed in Medium Aevum, 
VI, 200. 

62 Ee, IV. 20, f. 1594 (App., 10. 6). 


63 Harl. 3988, ff. 28-67 (App., no. 8). For the supposititious letter of Charles VI, 
which has been printed from another copy in B. M. Cotton MS. Cleop. D. III, see Edouard 
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into monasteries. An extensive collection of works by Sampson and of 
tracts found in association with them was acquired by St. Edmund’s 
Abbey; this contains no fewer than twelve items, including, besides 
treatises on letter writing and conveyancing, vocabularies, a tract on 
French usage (the Orthographia Gallica), tables of conjugations, and 
tracts on accounting and court-keeping.°* Even more considerable was 
the collection acquired by St. Albans and copied into a large volume 
compiled in the 1380's by William Wyntershulle, chaplain to Abbot 
Thomas de la Mare. This collection falls into three parts, and each 
part seems to be an independent selection of Sampson’s works, or of 
tracts used by him, which may well have been acquired by the mon- 
astery at different times. The first part contains a treatise on convey- 
ancing, a tract on wills, a tract on the office of coroner, precedents for 
bills and writs, a tract on the office of clerk of a noble household, 
precedents relating to a seignorial court, a tract on Latin composition 
(modus dictandi); the second part contains the Orthographia Gallica, 
a tract on French composition, several French vocabularies, including 
one with English renderings, conjugations in French and Latin, a 
French tract on heraldry; the third part consists of a treatise on French 
composition A less extensive collection was acquired by Roberts- 
bridge Abbey." From this and from other evidence it would appear 
that Sampson’s works circulated not only in the form of single treatises 
but also in collections in which treatises which can undoubtedly be at- 
tributed to him are associated with short tracts or schoolbooks of 
doubtful authorship, sometimes covering only a leaf or two. Even 
certain of the latter seem to be his work, but some, such as vocabularies 
and tables of conjugations, were the ordinary stock in trade of the 
teacher’s art. The most noteworthy of them, the Orthographia Gallica, 
a tract on the pronunciation and writing of French, is certainly not an 
original composition of Sampson’s, although he seems to have rear- 





Perroy, ed., Diplomatic Correspondence of Richard II, Camden. Third Series, Vol. XLVIII 
(London, 1933), pp. 250-51, and references there given. 

64 Harl. 4971, ff. 4-655 (App., nos. 1, 19, 22, 39, 45, 48, and page 280). 

65 It was begun in 1382, as an introductory note informs us, but the Salutatorium 
(ff. 155-160) cannot be earlier than 1385 (see Medium Aevum, VI, 295-206). 

$6 Ee. IV. 20, ff. 131-177 (App., nos. 2, 6, 11, 21, 36, 40, 41, 46, 50, and page 280). 

87 Longleat 37 (App., nos. 5, 7, 14, 26, 27, 28, and page 280). This collection has 
a complicated history, which will be explained in a forthcoming volume of the Oxford 
Historical Society. It has been described by Dr. Arnold in Medium Aevum, V1, 193-204, 
but from his conclusions, as well as from his interpretation of a number of the docu- 
ments he cites, I must respectfully differ. 
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ranged and expanded it, for it exists in a version at least as old as the 
early years of the fourteenth century.®* 

I have classified in an appendix the treatises and tracts which we 
can associate with Thomas Sampson either because they bear his name 
or because they are found with works that can undoubtedly be at- 
tributed to him. In this way we get some guidance to the nature and 
scope of his teaching and that of his fellows. In one group we can 
place vocabularies in Latin, French, and English, lists in French of parts 
of speech, days of the week, months, and the principal feasts of the 
year, conjugations in French and Latin, the Orthographia Gallica, 
tables for the conversion of pence into shillings and marks into pounds. 
In another group fall the treatises on letter writing, conveyancing, the 
drawing of wills, account-keeping, court-keeping, and heraldry. Quite 
clearly there were two stages of instruction or two grades of pupils. 

Now let us turn to the ancient statutes of the university, which tell 
us that the pupils of grammar masters were to construe by turns in 
English and in French. In the late fourteenth, and even in the early 
fifteenth, century, French was still the language of the court, the gently 
born, and officialdom, but there was a fear lest it should pass into 
disuse at Oxford, where a large and increasing number of students 
would not have it as their mother tongue. This meant, of course, that 
many boys must be taught the rudiments of French as well as of Latin.® 


68 This is appended to a Register of Writs among the Cooper Manuscripts in the 
Library of Lincoln’s Inn. The manuscript has no press mark. It was written late in the 
reign of Edward I or under Edward II and contains on three pages at the end a con- 
temporary copy of the Orthographia Gallica. This version was first printed by Thomas 
Wright in Moriz Haupt and Heinrich Hoffmann’s Altdeutsche Blatter, II (Leipzig, 1840), 
193-95, and reprinted in 1884, from Wright's text, in Wendelin Foerster’s Altfranzdsische 
Bibliothek (15 vols., Heilbronn-Leipzig, 1879-97), VHI, 2-29, the editor, Jakob J. Stiirz- 
inger, being unable to trace the manuscript. This was identified by Dr. W. C. Bolland, who 
again printed the text in 1912 in the introduction (pp. xliii-li) to Volume II of the Eyre 
of Kent (Selden Society), An almost identical text, written ca. 1322, is contained in the 
Bodleian MS. Rawlinson C. 507, pp. 106-108. Another closely similar text is to be found 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 335, £. 132; the hand is dated by Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James (Catalogue, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1912, II, 163) as of the fifteenth century, 
and it can hardly be earlier than ca. 1400. In this manuscript no other item occurs which 
appears to be in any way associated with Thomas Sampson. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the Orthographia Gallica was not only written long before Sampson’s time but was trans- 
mitted independently of him. The other known manuscripts of the treatise, which differ 
very considerably from these three, are all associated with Sampson’s writings (see Ap- 
pendix). That Sampson was the author was suggested by Dr. Arnold in Medium Aevum 
(VI, 193-209). 

69 Gibson, p. 171. So some of the early college statutes prescribed the use of French 
at meal times and in ordinary conversation (H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, History of the Uni- 
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In this way we account adequately for our first group of treatises. 

In the second group the only use of English appears to be in the 
glosses to the French terms for the common objects to be found on an 
agricultural estate, which naturally occur in a creatise on account- 
keeping. Elsewhere French is extensively employed for the benefit of 
those with insufficient Latin. This Sampson himself states specifically 
in the “prologue” to a treatise on conveyancing: he had found it neces- 
sary to write this prologue in French so that pupils who were “tenue- 
ment lettrés” might more easily grasp the rules.*° When they came to 
the actual drafting of deeds, the instruction was =vidently commonly 
in Latin; the exposition and examples are alike in that language, and, 
although two collections of model forms exist in which French transla- 
tions are supplied, this is quite unusual.” It is otherwise with treatises 
on letter writing: some of these are wholly in French; others accom- 
pany Latin letters with their French equivalent; exceptionally a treatise 
may be wholly in Latin. Behind these Latin-French treatises there 
lies, I suspect, the statute which prescribed that grammar school boys 
should be given model letters, composed in simple words, avoiding 
long and difficult terms, complicated constructions, and obscure meta- 
phors. These letters they had to copy out for the:r masters and recite 
by ‘heart in the schools. If the pupils were insufficiently equipped 
with Latin, as was doubtless often the case, the necessity for a French 
_translation is evident. Some pupils, we may conjecture, never obtained 
any real mastery of Latin and were content with instruction in French 
composition. Those who intended to equip themselves to deal with 
Latin correspondence would be expected to master the “cursus”, at least 
in the simpler form which would enable them to use with some facility 
the four favored rhythmical endings—planus, medius, tardus, and velox. 
For these pupils Sampson provided a brief tract. 

Though he can, on occasion, cite Quintilian, Priscian, and Cicero,"* 
I doubt very much whether any but the most conventional of literary 
graces held a high place in Sampson’s esteem. Those to whom a deeper 
knowledge was likely to be most useful would sezk other masters and 
follow a different career from that for which he provided: they would 





versity of Oxford, London, 1386, pp. 141, 144, 151; Charles Edward Mallet, History of 
the University of Oxford, 3 vols., London, 1924-27, I, 271-72). Similar conditions appear 
to have obtained at Cambridge. See Rouse Ball, pp. 25, 65. 

70 Lansdowne 560, f. 30 {App., no. 33). 

T1 Longleat 37, ff. 14-258; Lansdowne 560, ff. 30-34 (App., nos. 27 and 33). 

72 Royal 10 B. IX, ff. 255-326; 17 B. XLVII, ff. 42-48 (App., nos. 12 and 15). 

73 Gibson, p. 171. 74 Longleat 37, ff. 2b, 42 (App., nos. 26 and 14). 
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be the clerks who would enter the royal service or the service of some 
prelate and would look forward to ecclesiastical preferment. It is pos- 
sible that students, both secular and regular, who were proceeding to 
a degree in one of the higher faculties might occasionally find it con- 
venient to come to Sampson and his like for instruction in the ars 
dictandi.” But those for whom it was necessary to prepare, for ex- 
ample, a treatise entirely in French on the duties of a clerk in a noble 
household would be on an altogether different plane, and to students 
of this class we find a reference in the statutes, for they can be hardly 
any other than those with whom grammar masters were permitted to 
make an agreement for instruction of a special kind. These special 
pupils were not children learning their grammar, and they might be 
charged more than the fee of eightpence a term to which masters were 
limited by statute in the case of schoolboys." Clearly the larger the 
number of special pupils a master had, the more remunerative his 
business would be, and there was every incentive to a man like Thomas 
Sampson to tout for such pupils and to advertise his own merits in the 
way we have seen. He would not, of course, neglect the more elemen- 
tary pupils, for these might very well continue with him and pursue 
the more technical studies which would fit them for practical life. 

Today the chief interest of Sampson’s literary work lies doubt- 
less in the model letters he composed as part of the ordinary routine 
at Oxford for teaching boys and young men French and Latin com- 
position. They are free, as the statutes prescribed, from the overelabora- 
tion and empty rhetoric which were so marked a feature of contem- 
porary academic Latin prose and which quickly fatigue the modern 
reader. Of those letters which deal with the affairs of students I have 
already given some details.” It may perhaps be said of them, as Charles 
H. Haskins said of the collections he described in the paper he first 
published in this Review in 1898, that they have to do chiefly with the 
commonplace and everyday aspects of life at a medieval university.” 
But the commonplace is, of all aspects of a past age, the one most dif- 

T5 Tt seems evident that some Cistercian scholars received instruction of this kind at 
Oxford, but who the instructors were is at present in doubt. For some discussion on this 
point, I may refer to the forthcoming volume of the Oxford Historical Society mentioned 
above (n. 67). The inclusion in Sampson’s formularies of model letters for older students 
seems to point in the same direction. 

T6 Gibson, p. 170. 

TT A selection will be published before long by the Oxford Historical Society in the 
volume mentioned above. 


18 American Historical Review, 11, 203-29. The paper is reprinted in a revised and 
expanded form as chapter 1 of Studtes in Mediaeval Culture (Oxford, 1929). 
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ficult to recapture, and these letters supply something which will not 
often be supplied by the surviving muniments of the university itself or 
by the sparse notices of the university which can be gleaned from public 
or municipal records or from literary works. -And similarly with those 
model letters before us, in which popes and emperors, kings, nobles, 
and bishops, and all sorts and conditions of men and women are 
imagined to correspond, we may recapture a glimpse of the world of 
the fourteenth century as it appeared to an intelligent and shrewd 
observer with no exceptional opportunities for searching the hearts of 
princes but with every opportunity for knowing how the ordinary 
man of some little education pictured them. The nearer his subjects 
come to his own status the more true to life they szem to be, and this is 
especially the case with his knights and squires, stewards and bailiffs, 
burgesses and merchants, and, I think, also, with his women, whose 
business in life was marriage or humble service as dependents in some 
strange household. But to do justice to the diversified types of the 
medieval world which figure in Sampson’s pages would demand space 
larger than the present article, and even that would not be fully instruc- 
tive without ample citations from the letters themselves. 

With the accelerated disuse of French as a mezns of correspondence 
between educated Englishmen, which reached its final stage about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, Sampson’s treatises on letter writing 
ceased to have any practical value; and about the same time tracts on 
the cursus and the composition of Latin letters went out of fashion in 
England; but the treatises on conveyancing which Oxford teachers 
composed had a longer life. They were not, however, greatly employed, 
I fancy, in teaching at Oxford in the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Grammar masters, and with them the kind cf instruction Thomas 
Sampson gave, seem to have quite disappeared from Oxford by the 
time the century closed.” The New Learning, the rise of the collegiate 
system in the university, and the development of the inns of court and 
of chancery as centers of legal education may all have played a part in 
the decay of business instruction at Oxford. For a time, however, there 
was no better substitute, and the earliest tract on conveyancing to be put 
into print, under. the title of Carta Feodi Simplicis, was a cartuaria of 
Oxford origin. The manuscript placed in the pr:nter’s hands was but 
a poor example of the books that had been used by Oxford teachers; 
it was a bare collection of precedents and lacked any introductory 
exposition of the general rules to be observed or any discussion of the 


79 Salter, H, 278-79. 
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individual forms. Nevertheless, it ran through many editions in the 

. early part of the sixteenth century.® Other and better books replaced 
it after some years, the earliest being the Profitable Book of John 
Perkins, first printed in 1528 and frequently reprinted. If this book 
owes anything to Oxford teaching, it can only be in the general plan, 
for, though Perkins was an Oxford man, he left the university without 
a degree and learned his law at the Inner Temple." By then the condi- 
tions under which the common law had been taught at Oxford had 
come definitely to an end. 

With these few words I must leave the fifteenth century and all that 
lies beyond and say a little of the conditions and traditions that made 
Thomas Sampson what he was. We must not suppose that he was at all 
an isolated figure in his own day. He had his fellows and competitors, 
who copied his textbooks and corrupted his teaching.6? Never loath to 
advertise himself, he includes in one of his tracts on composition this 
example of circuicio: “Sampson concludebat plures Oxonienses dicta- 
tores’—Sampson overcame in argument many Oxford teachers of 
dictamen—which is rendered by elegant elaboration, “Sampsonis in- 
geniosa subtilitas quamplurium Oxoniensium dictatorum argumenta 
penitus delirauit”.® But these numerous teachers of the later fourteenth 
century were no sudden growth. Their predecessors have left behind 
them their textbooks which we can place, with some certainty, in the 
reigns of Edward II, of Edward I, and of Henry II. They deal with 
conveyancing and letter writing; the elements of legal procedure and 
the keeping of accounts. Their origin is indicated by the introduction 
of Oxford places and Oxford students, not by any means to the extent 
to which Thomas Sampson permitted himself to go in his writings but 
sufficiently to show that they are earlier members of the same family.** 

80 Joseph Henry Beale, Bibliography of Early English Law Books (Cambridge, 1926), 
pp. 129-31, 289-90. In the edition by Wynkyn de Worde, ascribed to 1510, besides the 
signatures at the bottom of the page, the word “Chartua[ria]” or “Chartu[aria}”’ is 
found, although it did not find its way into the title. An Oxford origin is obvious, and 
the manuscript which served as the printer’s copy appears to have been written under 
Edward IV. Some of the precedents are to be found in surviving manuscripts, e.g., 
Harl. 773, ff. 1-14, and Harl. 3352. 

81 Some account of Perkins (or Parkins) will be found in the Dictionary of National 
Biography; for the editions of the Profitable Book see Beale, pp. 163-65. 

82 Above, n. 6r. 83 Longleat 37, f. 42b (App., no. 14). 

84 A group of related manuscripts contains collections of treatises which seem to have 
been originally composed about the middle of the thirteenth century. These are British 
Museum Additional MS. 8167, ff. 88-133; Caius College MS. 205, pp, 255-430; and 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 297, ff. 105-127, 1355-138. For some descrip- 
tion of them see Nenes Archiv, IV (1879), 339-43; English Historical Review, L (1935), 
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Even if we have no more specific evidence than this, we need not doubt 
that teaching of this kind was established in Oxford in the thirteenth 
century. Before the beginning of that century there were dictatores at, 
Paris and elsewhere in France, and we know that the use of Bolognese 
treatises on dictamen was widely expanded in England.” The ars 
notaria, as it was taught at Bologna, could not, indeed, be introduced 
into England, where there was a very different legal system, but the 
same purpose was served by teaching Englishmen to draw a con- 
veyance or a will,.to perform the humbler legal duties which did not 
demand the services of a professional lawyer, to keep manorial accounts. 
If at Oxford all such teaching was on a less elaborate scale, if there 
was no such division as there was at Bologna between the ars dictandi 
and the ars notaria, yet the tradition was the same, and the object was 
the same, to give a practical training for a business career. 
H. G. Ricuarpson. 
Merton, England. 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF THOMAS SAMPSON’S WORKS 


This list is necessarily provisional, but it is believed to be representative. 
Many more manuscripts, however, may exist which contain anonymous 
writings that could be identified as by Sampson. Adaptations by later teach- 
ers, as, for example, by William Kingsmill, have, for the most part, been 
excluded. As far as possible the order of. the manuscripts is approximately 
that of the original date of composition. 


34-35; and James’s Catalogue of the Caius College Library MSS. (Cambridge, 1907-1908) 
and his Catalogue of Corpus Christi College Library MSS. An Oxford origin can be 
deduced from such touches as this model for a salutation: “Item, si filius scribat patri, 
sic: Reuerendo patri suo ac domino R. archytectori prudentissimo suus R. studium 
Oxonie exercens continuum, si placet, salutem et filialem in omnibus obedienciam” 
(Caius Coll. MS. 205, p. 275). See also the letter from Add. MS. 8167, ff. 104-1046, 
Haskins, dm. Hist. Rev., HI, 210, and Studies in Mediaeval Culture, p. 10. Cambridge 
Univ. Lib. Ee. I.1, ff. 225-235, contains a tract of conveyancing aad letter writing, another 
on accounting, and a third on’ legal procedure; these are all in a single hand and are 
obviously one collection of the reign of Edward I. The tract on conveyancing, by John 
of Oxford, has been described by Frederic William Maitland in “A Conveyancer of the 
Thirteenth Century”, Collected Papers (3 vols. Cambridge, =911), II, 190-201, and 
that on legal procedure printed by him in The Court Baron, Selden Soc. {London, 
1891), pp. 68-78. In the same library, MS. Dd. VIL. 6, ff. 206-230, is a tract on letter 
writing of the early fourteenth century, unmistakably of Oxford origin. Harl. MS. 
274, ff. 13-29, is a tract on conveyancing with an Oxford connection, apparently orig- 
inaily written under Edward II, though this copy is. of the fifteenth century. 

85 N, Denholm-Young, “The Cursus in England”, in Oxford Essays in Medieval 
History presented to H. E. Salter (Oxford, 1934), pp. 68-103. For an account of the 
teaching at Bologna and in France in the ars dictandi and the ars notaria see Louis John 
Paetow, The Arts Course at Medieval Universities (Urbana, 19101, pp. 70-94. 


The following abbreviations have been used: Bfritish] M[useum] 
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C[ambridge] U[niversity] Lfibrary]; Harlfeian]. I am indebted to the 
Marquess of Bath for permission to use his manuscript Longleat 37 and to 
the custodians of the other manuscripts cited for the facilities they have 
afforded me. 


13. 


14. 


French Treatises on Letter Writing 


B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 9-226. Begins: Ore fait a dire. Composed 1351-60. 
Extracts printed by Uerkvitz; extract from one letter printed by Has- 
kins, Am. Hist. Rev., II, 219, and in Studies in Mediaeval Culture, 
p. 22. 


. CULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 167-177. Text similar to no. 1, with different 


examples, Composed 1363-68. Introduction and extracts printed by 
Uerkvitz. 


. Magdalen College, Oxford, 188, ff. 8a-b. Text similar to no. 1, but the 


beginning only is given. 


. B.M. Additional Manuscript 17716, ff. 946-994. Examples only. Material 


in common with no. 2. Not earlier than 1371. 


. Longleat 37, ff. 67-70. Begins: C’est la forme coment Thomas Sampson. 


A different compilation from the above. Composed ca. 1383. 


. CULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 155-160. Begins: Sachent tous qe solonc !’enfor- 


macione Thomas Sampsone. Not earlier than 1385. Extracts printed by 
Uerkvitz. : 


. Longleat 37, ff. 726-756. Examples only, following Orthographia Gallica. 


Has material in common with preceding. Composed ca. 1385. 

B.M. Harl. 3988, ff. 28-676. Begins: Primiers quant vous ferez une 
lettre. Has material in common with nos, 1, 2, and 3. Composed ca. 1382- 
88, with additions 1396. Extracts printed by Uerkvitz. Six letters printed 
by E. Stengel, “Die ältesten Anleitungsschriften zur Erlernung der 
französischen Sprache”, Zeitschrift fiir neufranzésische Sprache und 
Literatur, I (1879), 8-10. Extracts from two letters printed by Haskins, 
Am. Hist. Rev., III, 219, and in Studies in Mediaeval Culture, p. 23, 
where they are attributed to Cambridge. 


. Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 14. 40, ff. 159-162. French tract entitled: 


Le manere de salutacion et escriture as divers degrees. Composed not 
earlier than 1385. No internal evidence connects this tract with Sampson 
and it may not be his. The colophon reads (erroneously): Hic finitur 
Ortographia Gallica. For the examples that follow, see no. 17 below. 


Latin Treatises on Letter Writing 


. B.M. Harl. 4993, ff. 9-22. Begins: Universis et singulis universitatis 


Oxonie dominis et magistris, dictatoribus eciam et amicis. Examples in 
Latin and French. Composed ca. 1363-68, 


. CULL, Ee. IV. 20, ff. 147-1486. Similar text, but lacking introduction. 


Adds section on rules of cursus. No examples. 


. B.M. Royal 10 B. IX, ff. 255-325. Begins: Domini et amici carissimi. 


Preceded by three exordia, misplaced. Examples in Latin. Composed 
ca. 1366. 

B.M. Harl. 4383, ff. 47-576. Examples only, Latin and French: material 
in common with no. 12. Temp. Richard IL. 

Longleat 37, ff. 41-526. Begins: Sicut cartaria dicitur a carta, quasi a 
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16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33- 
34- 
35- 
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digniori parte, sic salutarium dicitur a salutacione. Examples in Latin 
and French. Composed ca. 1381-85. 

B.M. Royal 17 B. XLVII, ff. 42-48. Entitled: Modus dictandi brevis et 
utilis datus a Sampsone. Similar text to 12, but examples differ. Section 
on rules of cursus. Composed ca. 1396. 

Bodley 832, ff. 1-25. Rules of cursus only. , 

Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 14. 40, ff. 162-178%. Examples in Latin 
and French. Material in common with no. 2. Composed temp. 
Richard H, but with additions ca. 1410-15. 


Precedents for Bills 38 


C.ULL. IV. 20, ff. 143-144. Earlier than the following. 
B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 296-326. Begins: Hic incipiunt bille secundum 
novum modum. An expansion of the preceding, ca. 1377. 


Treatises on Conveyancing 

B.M. Harl. 4993, ff. 25-34. Begins: Quia emptores. Mid fifteenth century 
copy of text composed ca..1363. The name of John of Bromley has been 
substituted throughout for that of Thomas Sampson. 
C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 133-141. Similar text, apparently composed later 
than the original of no. 20: copied ca. 1385. 
B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 344-386. Begins: Iam incipiunt regule cartarum 
secundum nouum usum. Introduction in French follows. Dated 1377. 
B.M. Harl. 773, ff. 16-18. Same text as no. 22, wich different introduc- 
tion in Latin. Fifteenth century copy in which the name of William of 
fais! has been substituted for Thomas Sampson. Examples follow, 

. 18-365. 
B.M. Additional 25238, ff. 1436-1466. Late fifteenth century copy of 
same text as no. 23, without introduction; incomplete. 
B.M. oe App. 85, ff. 3-10, Begins: Quid est carta. Composed ca. 
1375-00. f 
Longleat 37, ff. 1-112. Begins: Carta dicitur de careo es. Composed 
ca. 1380. 
Longleat 37, ff. 14-254. Examples only, in Latin and French. Copied 
ca. 1385. 
Longleat 37, ff. 26-264. Similar text to no. 25; introduction only, with- 
out examples. Copied ca. 1385. 
B.M. Harl. 4993, ff. 43-59. Similar text to no. 25; ca. 1385-86. 
B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 3-27. Same text as no. 28 but with examples; 
ca. 1390. 
Trinity College, Dublin, E. 5. 13, pp. 337-402. Text related to no. 25; 
ca. 1390. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, rg. I, ff. 1-27. Expository matter recast, 
but examples identical with no. 30, with additions; ca. 1390. 
B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 30-34. Begins: Covient qe par comen ordre de 
faire charters. Examples in Latin anid French; ca. 1396. 
B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 436-465. Begins: In nomine sancte et indiuicue 
Trinitatis; ca. 1400. 
B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 38-40. Examples only; early fifteenth century. 


86 Directions for the preparation of bills, with examples, are also contained in, nos. 


I, 2, 3, 5, and 6, above. 


36. 
37: 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43- 


44. 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 
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Tracts on Wills 


C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 1414-142. Begins: In exordio cuiuslibet testamenti 
duo sunt principaliter consideranda. 

B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 27-29. Begins: In cuiuslibet testamenti 
exordio hec sunt inspicienda; ca. 1390. 

B.M. Royal 10 B. IX, ff. 13-165. Similar text; ca. 1409. Followed by 
ecclesiastical precedents, ff. 17-25, which also appear to have been com- . 
piled by Sampson, perhaps as early as 1366. 


Tracts on Holding Courts 
B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 39b-zob. Entitled: Modus tenendi curiam. Dated 


1377: i 
-C.U.L. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 146b-147. Without title; follows immediately upon 


tract on household accounts. 


Tracts on the Office of Coroner 


C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 142-143. Written ca. 1385. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, 19. I, ff. 27-276. Written ca. 1390. 
B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 34-35. Same text as-preceding. Originally dated 
14 Richard II, but name of king altered to Henry. 


Explanation of Legal Terms 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, 19. I, ff. 28-285. Written ca. 1390. There 
is no internal evidence to connect this tract with Thomas Sampson. 


Tracts on Household Accounts 


B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 26-29. Entitled: Modus qualiter clericus sive 
expensor expendit pecuniam domini sui. The model account is dated 


1355: 

C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 144-1465. Similar text. 

Trinity College, Dublin, E. 5. 13, pp. 405-410. Similar text. On the 
three preceding texts see remarks by Dr. Arnold in Medium Aevum, 
VI, 204-205. 

B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 64-8. French tract on similar lines to preceding. 
Entitled: Offys d’un clerc de servier nul seignour ou dame. 

B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 35-37. A different composition from the above. 
Entitled: Modus qualiter expendet clericus bona domini sui. The model 
account begins at Michaelmas 1401. 


Tract on Heraldry 
C.U.L. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 1605-1615. Begins: De heraudie le mestier si est 


les armes diviser. There is no internal evidence to connect this tract with 
Thomas Sampson. 
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Orthographia Gallica 38 


B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 4-6b. Largely in French. The text differs widely from 
the following group. 

C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 1525-1548. 

- Magdalen College, Oxford, 188, ff. 1-48. 

Longleat 37, ff. 70-725, 

Trinity College, Dublin, E. 5. 13, pp. 427-35. 

B.M. Harl. 4993, ff. 22. Ends abruptly in tenth rule. 


Conjugations | 


B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 23-26. French-Latin. 
C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 165-166. French-Latin. 


Parts of Speech 


C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 160-1608. Lists of pronouns, acverbs, etc., in French 
with Latin explanation. 


Vocabularies 


B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 8-9. French-English. Follows immediately upon French 
tract on household accounts. 

C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, ff. 162-1645. French-English. Different from precediag. 
Written ca. 1385. Printed by W. W. Skeat as Appendix, pp. 1-50, to 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1903-1906 (London, 1906), 
where the date of writing is erroneously conjectured to be ca. 1340, 
possibly from an older copy of the thirteenth century. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 188, ff. 5-75. Latin-French-English. Extract 
printed by Annie Owen, Le traité de Walter de Bibbesworth (Paris, 
1929), pp. 145-46. 

B.M. Lansdowne 560, ff. 47-476. Latin-English. 

C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, f. 1545. Names of numbers, colors, and days of the week 
in French. 

B.M. Harl. 4971, f. 336. Names of days, festivals, and months in French. 

C.ULL. Ee. IV. 20, f. 160b. Names of festivals in Frenck. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 188, ff. 7b-8a. Names of festivals in French. 


Arithmetical Tracts 


B.M. Royal 10 B. IX, ff. 25-25. Cardinal and ordinal numbers and numeral 
adverbs in Latin. 

B.M. Harl. 4971, ff. 39-39. Conversion table of pence to shil-ings and marks 
to pounds. Latin. 


87 The grammatical and arithmetical tracts here listed are representative of those: 
associated with Sampson’s writings but which, as in the case of the Orthographia Galtica, 
cannot be of his own composition or which are commonplace pieces of elementary 
instruction. 

88 The first three texts were printed by Stiirzinger (see abcve, n. 68). The last three 
are related to the second and third but present important differeaces. A copy of the Or:ho- 
graphia Gallica was apparently before the scribe of Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 14 40: 
(App., no. 17), but he omitted it in his transcript; see above pp. 270-71. 


URBAN AND RURAL VOTING IN 1896 


Ir requires but a cursory glance at the census tables to convince any- 
one that the United States has participated in the rapid urbanization of 
population which, during the past century and a half, has characterized 
the Western world. By the end of the nineties huge numbers of people 
were, as Jefferson had feared, piled up on one another in cities. The 
special problems faced by such agglomerated populations were far dif- 
ferent from anything experienced among rural peoples and led them to 
a much greater interdependence and to a greater demand for the aids 
of government. As a result of these problems rural and urban groups 
developed distinct and often conflicting attitudes, points of view, and 
interests, Such a conflict of interests was bound to have its reflection in 
the political arena. The struggles of New York City against the con- 
servative upstate, of Democratic Boston against Republican rural Massa- 
chusetts, and of Baltimore against the counties of Maryland are pro- 
verbial and are symbolic of that “clash between two cultures—one static; 
individualistic, agricultural, the other dynamic, collectivistic, urban”. 

It is not surprising, then, that the urban-rural conflict has been of 
some importance in American history. Little, however, has been done to 
measure that importance. It is the purpose of this article to take a step in 
that direction by making a study of the conflict at one fixed point in 
American history, the first Bryan-McKinley campaign: to establish the 
existence of that conflict in the nation as a whole and to see whether or 
not it followed a recognizable pattern. 

It has become a commonplace that Bryan directed his entire cam- 
paign in 1896 to both farmer and laborer, to the inarticulate but poten- 
tially powerful workers and the vast lower middle classes that make 
up the bulk of the populations of cities as well as to the farmers of the 
West and South. Yet because “a solid East and Middle West”, the most 
highly urbanized sections of the nation, overwhelmed and defeated 
Bryan, it has gone almost unnoticed that he occasionally scored heavily 
in Eastern cities, the foci of the “toiling masses” to whom he addressed 
himself. John Giffin Thompson has pointed out—though without statis- 
tical evidence—that the “fact that Bryan carried a number of the agri- 
cultural States of the West, in 1896, while the East voted against him 


1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898 (New York, 1933), p. 302. 
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has obscured the further fact that he received strorg support in many 
of the eastern urban centers while heavy majorities against him were in 
many cases rolled up in the rural sections of the East”.? This, if accu- 
rate, would be a highly significant comment on the factors which de- 
termined the election of 1896, and it would at the same time bear wit- 
ness to the political cleavage between urban and rural populations. Did, 
then, the heavy minority vote polled by Bryan in McKinley states come 
from urban populations? Where was Bryan able to secure his strongest 
support, among rural or among urban populations? 

To answer these questions a comparison will be made of the per- 
centage of votes received by Bryan in cities and the percentage received 
by him in the rural areas of the states in which those cities are located.” 
To facilitate that comparison an index number has been used to repre- 
sent the relationship of the urban and the rural votes in the various 
states. That index number is called the “urban-rural percentage ratio” 
or, more simply, the “percentage ratio”. The percentage ratio of a city 
is the ratio of Bryan’s percentage of the votes in that city to the per- 
centage of votes he received in the nonurban sections of the state. The 
percentage ratio of a state is the ratio of Bryan’s tozal urban percentage 


2 Urbanization: Its Effects on Government and Society (New York, 1927), pp. 199- 
200. See also Edgar Eugene Robinson, The Presidential Vote, 7896-1932 (Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1934), pP. 5. 

- 3 Election statistics for cities are exceedingly difficult to locate. Those used in this 
paper have been secured from: (1) state year books, legislative manuals, and blue books; 
(2) annual reports of secretaries of state; (3) almanacs; (4) Eobinson, The Presidential 
Vote; (5) annual returns of the general election; (6) newspapers; (7) letters to the writer 
from county officials. 

In the case of the cities of New York State, with the exception of New York City, and 
of several other cities, it was impossible to secure the total vote. Only the results for the 
major parties were available. In order to use the returns from those cities and to have 
them in the same form as the other results, it was necessary to resort to an estimate. The 
fraction of the population of the county centered in the city was secured. This proportion 
of the total non-Bryan—non-McKinley vote was found either from Robinson or from an 
almanac (which give county votes) and added to the major party vote of the city. The 
sum was the “total vote” of tke city, The result is not precisely accurate, but it is unlikely 
to be in great error. a 

It was impossible to secure the returns of ten cities: Fort Wayne, Evansville, Louisville, 
Savannah, Duluth, San Antonio, Salt Lake City, Denver, Charleston, and Grand Rapids. 
In each of these cases it was assumed that the ratio of the city’s vote to that of the county 
was equal to the ratio of their populations. Since three terms of the proportion are known, 
it was simple to find the fourth, the city vote. Here again there will be an error, but it will 
be very small. Naturally, the larger the proportion of the county’s population living in the 
city, the more accurate will be the result. In every case, more than 58 per cent lived in the 
city; in five cases, more than 75; in three, more than 82. 
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to his rural percentage. The result in either case is a number which 
may be either greater or less than one. If greater, it means that the per- 
centage of urban votes given to Bryan was greater than his percentage 
of the rural vote of the state. If less, then Bryan did better among the 
rural population. It will be seen at once that the use of the percentage 
ratio has the advantage of telling at a glance`not only whether there 
was a difference in the reaction of urban and rural areas but also how 
great that difference was and in what direction it went. It thus permits 
a discussion of the degree of the urban-rural split of the Bryan vote in 
the various states, It will represent the degree of urban-rural tension. 
Ratios from .9 to 1.1, while they show a clear-cut difference in urban 
and rural votes, will be called the range of low urban-rural tension. 
Ratios below .ọ and above 1.1 will be regarded as representing a high 
degree of tension between city and country. 

In the following analysis a comparison will be made of the urban and 
rural votes of Bryan, not of the Democratic party. The distinction is 
essential, for Bryan (and McKinley, too, for that matter) ran on several 
tickets. He was the nominee of the Democrats, Populists, National Sil- 
verites, Middle-of-the-Road Populists, and several other groups; and in 
many states his votes were cast on a fusion ticket of two or more parties. 
It is consequently almost impossible to distinguish party votes. The de- 
cision to compare Bryan votes is not, however, based only on the exig- 
encies of the situation. Bryan, after all, on no matter what ticket he ran, 
was the same candidate with essentially the same platform; his appeal 
to the “toiling masses” he made less as representative of the National 
Silver Party or of the Populists than as champion of the “people” against 
an “oppressor” class. The Bryan vote, from no matter what source, was 
basically a radical vote.* Given that definition of radicalism, the urban- 
rural percentage ratio of Bryan votes represents the degree to which 
cities were more or less radical than rural sections of the states in which 
those particular cities were located. 

But if a study is to be made of the urban-rural division of the votes, 
much will depend on the definition of the term “urban”. Obviously no 


4 The objection may here be raised that in the South, where the Democratic vote was 
the traditional one, the Republican vote was “radical” and that if a city gave Bryan a 
higher vote than the surrounding countryside it should be called more “conservative”. The 
fact remains, however, that the Democratic and Populist platforms of 1896 were consider- 
ably to the left of the Republican program, Southern Democrats and Populists accepted 
those platforms, and in voting for Bryan—even if it was a traditional vote—they were 
supporting a more “radical” program, i 
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definition will be completely satisfactory. For even if everyone should 
agree on many of the characteristics that distinguish a rural from an 
urban population, everyone would also agree that to transform those 
qualitative characteristics into a quantitative formula designed to draw 
a distinct and invariable line of demarcation between city and noncity 
is impossible. For the purpose of this study, however, all agglomerated 
populations of 45,000 or more will be called “urban”.® What remains 
is “rural”. There is no pretension here that such a division is anything 
but crude and arbitrary. But there can be no doubt that an agglomerated 
population of 45,000 in 1896 was relatively dense, heterogeneous, and 
largely engaged in nonagricultural pursuits, and that it generally ex- 
hibited the symptoms and characteristics of a “city”. Such a division, 
though crude, should be sufficient to show any tendency towards differ- 
entiation that might exist in urban-rural election returns. 

By this definition the United States contained in 1900 eighty-two 
cities, unevenly distributed through the country.® Thirteen of the forty- 
five states had no such urban centers. Of the remaining thirty-two, 
twenty went to McKinley in the election, and twelve to Bryan. The 
twenty McKinley states, by far the most urbanized sections of the 
nation, contained sixty-five cities. The twelve Bryan states had only 
seventeen cities. Only three McKinley states had no urban populations 
at all; ten Bryan states had none. The Middle Atlantic states had twenty- 
three cities, New England was second with eighteen, and the East North 
Central group followed with thirteen.’ Every state in these three sec- 
tions, which held almost half the population of the United States, gave 
McKinley a majority. The South, with sixteen states, four of which left 
the Bryan fold, had but twelve cities. The West North Central states, 
three McKinley and four Bryan, had nine cities. The Pacific states, of 
which only Washington went to Bryan, had five cities—with only one 
in Oregon. The Mountain states, solidly Democratic and Populist, had 
but two cities. i 


5 According to the census of 1900. A finely drawn analysis would take metropclitan 
areas into consideration and distinguish them from rural areas. 

6 Since there was no census in 1896 and hence no accurate data for that’ year, the 
statistics for 1900 (the closest available) have been used. Therefore, although the standard 
used is a population of 45,000, the dividing line is actually a little less. 

7 The usual division of sections is here maintained, with one exception: the South 
Atlantic states have been united with the East and West South Ceniral states and are here 
called “The South”. uae 
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TABLE 1 

McKinley States Bryan States Total U. S$. 
Total votes 9,865,166 4,044,096 I3 , 909,262 
Total Bryan 4,022, 882 2,470,559 6,493,441 
Urban votes z; 652,058 332,732 2,984,790 
Bryan Urban 1,028, 699 183 , 428 1,212,127 
Rural votes . 7,213,108 3,711,364 IO, 924,472 
Bryan Rural 2,994,183 2,287,131 5,281,314 


% Bryan Urban® % Bryan Rural QY% Ratio 


McKinley states 38.78 41.51 934 
Bryan states 55-12 61.62 894 
Total United States 40.61 48.34 .840 


A glance at the votes of the nation as a whole shows the existence of 
a distinct and clear-cut split between urban and rural voting. In the 
nation as a whole Bryan polled a considerably smaller percentage of 
the votes of cities than he did of rural sections. This is true not only of 
the national totals but of the sums for the Bryan and McKinley states 
separately. Relative to the respective rural areas, Bryan fell behind in 
the cities of both groups of states. In both divisions the urban popula- 
tions were more conservative than the rural. But at once a significant 
distinction becomes evident. There was an appreciably greater urban- 
rural tension in the Bryan states than in those that went to McKinley. 
The percentage ratio of the McKinley states was higher than that of 
the Bryan states. Expressed in another way, Bryan, relative to his rural 
vote, did better in the cities of the more urbanized sections of the nation 
and of the industrialized states or those most rapidly moving in that 
direction, than in the cities of the less populous and more agricultural 
states. A breakdown of the national totals is necessary, however, for 
more accurate results, for both Bryan and McKinley won states in 
various sections of the country. Such a breakdown will show where the 
urban-rural cleavage was sharpest and may at the same time suggest 
answers to the question why it should have been so. 


81n this and later tables the headings “% Bryan Urban” and “% Bryan Rural” mean 
the percentage of the urban and the rural vote, respectively, that went to Bryan. 
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TABLE 2 
THE UNITED STATES 





Total Bryan Bryan Bryan 

Votes Total Urban Urtan Rural Rurat 
New Eng. 896, 678 243,780 271,968 91,045 , 624,710 152,735 
Mountain 379,244 308,383 57:435 50,015 321,809 258,268 


Mid. Atl. 2,989,245 1,118,272 1,236,816 458,138 1,752,429 660,130 
E. N. Cent. 3,735,277 1,651,372  775:727 329,334 249591550 1,322,034 


Pacific 489,753 243,151 118,626 54,623 371,127 188,528 
W. N. Cent. 2,226,508 1,077,773 280,748 120,722 1,945,760 957,958 
South 31192,557 1,850,710 243,470 108,250 2,949,087 1,742,461 


% Bryan Yo Bryan Urban QY Bryan Rural % Ratio 





New England 27.18 33.47 24.44 1.369 
Mountain 81.31 87.08 80,28 1.084 
Middle Atlantic 37.40 37.04 37.66 983 
E. N. Central 44.21 42.45 44.67 950 
Pacific 49.64 46.04 50.79 906 
W. N. Central 48.40 43.00 49.18 .874 
South 57.96 44.46 59.08 752 


An analysis of the vote by sections shows that in every section of the 
nation there was a clear-cut recognizable tension between city and non- 
city. The split between urban and rural populations existed throughout 
the country. The tension was lowest in the Middle Atlantic states. It 
was highest, the urban-rural conflict was sharpest, in New England and 
in the West North Central and Southern states, in precisely those groups 
of states which were most industrial and least industrial, least agricul- 
tural and most agricultural. But what was the direction of that split? 
A comparison of the percentage ratios of the seven sections of the nation 
shows that in New England and the Mountain states alone did the cities 
give Bryan a more than proportional vote; there alone were the cities 
more radical than the countryside. In the remaining sections, although 
the difference between the rural and the urban was equally evident, the 
cities were less Bryan than the rural sections. The percentage ratios de- 
clined from the Middle Atlantic and East North Central states to the 
South. 

Only in the Mountain states did Bryan receive a majority among 
urban populations. But he secured a majority in tke rural areas of three 
sections. In the Pacific Coast states, the rural areas just barely went to 
Bryan, but the cities—with less than one fourth of the voting strength 
of the states—gave McKinley a clear majority. 
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TABLE 3 
NEW ENGLAND 














Bryan Bryan Bryan 
Total Total Urban Urban Rural Rural 
Mass. 401,568 105,711 179,776 58,617 221,792 47,094 
Conn. 174,389 56,733 57:138 21,957 117,251 34,776 
R. I. 54:785 14,459 20,057 5:913 34,728 8,546 
Maine 118,419 34,587 6,735 2,203 111,684 32,384 
N. H. 83,670 21,650 8,262 2,355 75,408 19,295 
% Bryer Urban o Bryan Rural M Ratio 
Mass. 32 60 21.23 1.535 
Conn. 38 42 29.65 1.295 
R. I. 29 48 24.60 1.198 
Maine 32 70 28.99 1.128 
N. H. 28 50 25.58 I.1I4 


New England, whicl. gave McKinley a higher proportion of votes 
than any other section cf the nation, had the highest percentage ratio. 
Every one of its five states exhibited a high urban-rural tension, and in 
each case the urban popalation voted more heavily for Bryan than did 
rural sections—and congstently more heavily. For of New England’s 
eighteen cities, only two had a percentage ratio of less than one. Both 
of them—Somerville and New Bedford—were in Massachusetts, the 
second most heavily urbanized state in the Union, and the one whose 
urban population was most radical compared to its rural inhabitants. 
Of the remaining nine Gties in Massachusetts, six had the six highest 
percentage ratios in the nation. New England’s cities, there can be no 
doubt, were more radical than its rural sections. 

The situation change; immediately, however, as one moves south 
and west from Connecticut. The conflict of urban and rural sentiment 
became Jess sharp. The Middle Atlantic group of states, which was 
second only to New Engknd in its support of McKinley, had an almost 
exactly proportionally sm_ller percentage ratio. 
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TABLE 4 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Bryan `- Bryan Bryan 
Total Total Urban Urban - Reval Rural 























N. Y. 1,423,876 551,369 719,096 299,378 704,780 251,991 
N. J. 371,014 133,675 148,655 54,120 222,359 79:555 
Pa. 1,194,355 433,228 369,065 104,640 825,290 328,588 
J, Bryan Urban y Bryan Rural % Ratio 
N. Y. 41.63 35-75 ` 1.164 
N.J. 36.40 35-77 1.017 
Pa: 28.35 39.81 .7IL 


It is evident at once that a line may be drawn dividing New York 
and New Jersey from Pennsylvania. Only in the fizst and third of these 
states was the urban-rural split of any significance, but their urban sec- 
tions went in different directions. New York’s cities were more radical 
than its rural population; the cities of Pennsylvania, with one of the 
sharpest urban-rural cleavages in the nation, were considerably more 
conservative. New Jersey, which had a very low degree of tension be- 
tween its urban and rural populations, lay near the border line. Its urban 
areas supported Bryan only slightly more than its rural sections. While 
sixteen of New England’s eighteen cities gave Bryan a stronger vote 
than the rural areas of that section, only fourteen of the twenty-four 
cities of the Middle Atlantic states did so. The distribution of the re- 
maining nine cities corresponds to the division by state. Of New York’s 
eight cities, seven gave Bryan a higher percentage of votes than did 
rural New York; the one city that fell below was low by only 0.33 per 
cent. In New Jersey, four out of seven cities were more radical than the 
rural population. In Pennsylvania the cities shifted to the opposite side 
and gave McKinley the advantage, for only three gave Bryan a stronger 
vote than nonurban Pennsylvania, while five supported McKinley more 
strongly. It is notable that the three largest cities in that state—Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Allegheny—were not orly more conservative 
than their surrounding areas, but had percentage ratios which were 
among the smallest in the nation. 

The cities of the New England and Middle Atlantic states, taken 
together, or separately for that matter, exhibit a curious phenomenon. 
They had the highest and the lowest percentage ratios. In general, they 
evidenced a very high degree of urban-rural tension. In those two sec- 


a. 
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tions, apparently, the circumstances making for the conflict of city and 
noncity were present in full force. 

For the remainder of the nation, whether one moves westward into 
the main field of action of the Populists or southward into traditionally 
Democratic territory, the rural sections of the great majority of the states 
voted more heavily for Bryan than did the cities located in those states; 
the cities were generally more conservative than their neighboring rural 
populations. 


TABLE 5 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 














Bryan Bryan Bryan 
Total Total Urban Urban Rural Rural 
Wis. 447,409 165,523 55:599 23:887 391,810 141,636 
Mich. 545,585 237,166 72,674 30,709 472,911 206,457 
Tl. 1,090,869 465,613 362,368 150,077 728,501 315,536 
Ind. 637,119 305,573 62,185 27,450 574,934 278,123 
Ohio 1,014,295 477,497 222,901 97,211 791,394 380,286 
% Bryan Urban o Bryan Rural % Ratio 
Wis. 42.96 36.14 1.188 
Mich. 42.25 43.65 .967 
H. ` 4.41 43.31 "956 
Ind. 44.14 48.37 912 
Ohio 43.61 48.05 .907 


In New England every one of the five states showed an acute con- 
flict of city and noncity; in the Middle Atlantic states that was true of 
only two thirds of the states. In the East North Central section tension 
had decreased to the point where only one of the five states—Wisconsin 
—showed a high degree of tension between its cities and its countryside. 
Every state in the East North Central group, as in the cases of the two 
sections already discussed, went to McKinley. But unlike those sections, 
only three out of thirteen cities—Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, Peoria—gave 
percentage ratios which indicated a stronger support of Bryan than their 
contiguous rural areas. In several cases cities in this section gave Bryan 
votes that barely differed in strength from his rural vote; here, appar- 
ently, there was but slight difference in the opinions of urban and rural 
populations. In only a very few instances was there a definite split. 
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TABLE 6 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
Bryan Bryan Bryan 
Total Total Urban Urban = Rural Rural 
Minn. 341,762 139,735 . 83,048 34,558 258,714 105,177 
Kan. 335,787 172,915 9,708 4,752 326,079 168,163 
lowa 521,547 223,741 13,659 4,898 507,888 218,843 
Neb. 223,181 115,804 18,748 8,536 204,433 107,268 
Mo. 673,906 363,667 155,585 67,978 518,321 295,689 
% Bryan Urban o Bryan Rural F, Ratio 
Minn. 41.61 40.65 1.023 
Kan. 48.94 51.57 -949 
Neb. 45:53 52.57 .867 
Iowa 35.85 43.08 .832 
Mo. 43 -69 57:04 -765 


In the preponderantly agricultural West North Central states, where 
Bryan secured some majorities, there was a reaction against one of the 
tendencies thus far observed. The tension between city and country 
began to increase again. In three of the five states in this section there 
was a sharp conflict between city and countryside; in the East North 
Central states there had been but a single case of high tension. As in the 
latter section, however, the cities of the West North Central group were 
generally more conservative than the rural areas. Bryan’s rural support 
was still, apparently, increasing at a greater rate of speed than his urban 
votes. ; 
Only in Minnesota, which evidenced a relatively slight conflict be- 
tween urban and rural opinion, was the urban population more radical 
than the nonurban, and even there it was true of only two of the taree 
cities. South of that state, the conflict became sharper, and as it became 
sharper, the cities grew more conservative relative to the countryside. 
Only two of the nine West North Central cities were more radical than 
the rural areas; both were in a McKinley state. But significantly enough, 
not only did the five cities in the states won by Bryan give him a smaller 
proportion of their votes than did the rural areas, but they ran counter 
to the results in the rural sections and gave their majorities to McKinley. 
St. Joseph, St. Louis, and Kansas City, in Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; 
and Kansas City, Kansas, all supported McKinley. In those states it was 
the rural populations only that gave Bryan his majority, and since in 
each case his majority in the state as a whole was slight, it was the 
weight of rural numbers that pulled him through. This was especially 
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important in Missouri, where the urban vote was almost one fourth of 
the total. The states won by Bryan in the West North Central group 
were strongly Populist; there the conflict of rural and urban popula- 
tions was clear cut, and there Bryan lost the cities. 

This tendency of cities in Bryan states to be more conservative than 
rural areas and even to reject Bryan continued in the South with but a 
single exception. 

TABLE 7 
THE SOUTH 


Bryan Bryan Bryan 
Total Total Urban Urban Rural Rural 

















Va. 294,837 154,978 18,661 10,907 276,176 144,071 
Ga. 162,500 93,862 10,486 5,736 152,014 88,126 
Tenn. 321,998 168,176 16,108 7,689 305,890 160,487 
Del. 38,554 = 16, 671 12,939 5,076 25,615 11,595 
Md. 250,877 104,746 106,601 40,859 144,276 63,887 
La. 101,179 77,172 26,661 17,487 74,518 59,685 
Texas 526,693 361,224 8,725 4,736 517,968 356,488 
Ky. 445,928 217,894 41,614 14,707 404,314 203,187 
S.C. 66,223 58,799 1,675 1,053 64,548 57:746 





% Bryan Urban o Bryan Rural % Ratio 
Va. 58.44 52.16 1.120 
Ga. 54.70 57-97 -943 
Tenn. 47-73 52.46 -909 
Del. 39.23 45-26 .866 
Md. 38.32 44.28 -865 
La. 65.59 j 80.09 8x8 
Texas 54.28 68 . 82 788 
Ky. 35-34 50.25 -703 
S. C. 62.86 89.46 702 


The urban-rural tension of the South was second only to that of New 
England. Its cities, like those of New England, showed a consistently 
sharp break with rural sentiment—but it was a break in precisely the 
opposite direction. Of the nine Southern states containing cities, three— 
Maryland, Delaware, and Kentucky—were won by McKinley. In each 
of these three cases there was a high degree of tension between urban 
and rural opinion, and in each case the cities were less radical than the 
countryside. The conflict was sharpest in Kentucky. In that state, the 

9 Of the returns from Delaware’s three counties, those of Kent County were not 
counted in the official state tabulation; because of a technicality the governor refused to 


certify the returns. The figures used here, however, are for all three counties and are taken 
from the Baltimore Sun Almanac, 1896 (Baltimore, 1897). : 
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nonurban people supported Bryan with a majority of 50.25 per cent 
of the votes. But Louisville, although it had less than 10 per cent of the 
votes of the state, gave McKinley so large a majority that it succeeded 
in turning Kentucky over to him. 

The remaining six states of the South were won by Bryan, but in 
Virginia alone did the cities give him a higher proportion of their votes 
than the rural sections. In every case there was a distinct difference of 
opinion, but only in Virginia did the cities—Richmond and Norfolk— 
vote more strongly for Bryan than did the countryside. The reason may 
probably be found, at least in part, in the traditional division between 
eastern and western Virginia. In the latter section there still remained a 
strong old Republican group, which helped to give the party its greatest 
support in the Valley and in the southwest? The answer may in part 
be found in the fact that Virginia in the nineties was not a typical South- 
ern state; economically, it was in a period of transition and was more 
in the position of a border state.*! Its agriculture diversified, its industry 
growing, its farm mortgages relatively few, its tenant class smaller than 
in the deep South, Virginia’s interests were drifting away from the 
South and West. “The vote showed that by a powerful tradition Vir- 
ginia was bound to the Democratic party of the South, yet that on eco- 
nomic issues her interests, though still predominantly rural, were ap- 
proaching those of the East.” 1? 

Virginia and its cities aside, every other urban center of the South 
supported Bryan less enthusiastically than did its surrounding rural 
area, and in only three cases did the urban-rural differential show low 
tension. Tennessee’s two cities—Memphis and Nashville—gave Bryan 
almost the same proportion of their votes and differed by 5 per cent 
from the rural vote; like the cities of the Bryan states in the North Cen- 
tral group, they gave McKinley a majority, contrary to the verdict of 
rural Tennessee. In the deeper South, in South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Texas, the clash of urban and rural opinion was much greater; in those 
states, Bryan received from 14 to 27 per cent less of the votes of the city 
than he did of the countryside. 

In every Southern state but Virginia, it has been observed, the rural 
population supported Bryan to a far greater extent than did the urban. 


10 Allen Moger, “The Rift in Virginia Democracy in 1896”, Journal of Southern 
History, IV (1938), 311-12. 

11 [bid., pp. 315-16. 

12 William Du Bose Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion (Princeton, 1935), p. 
138: see also pp. 21, 114. 
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This would seem to indicate that the tradition of Democratic solidarity 
in the South was stronger among rural than among urban populations. 
That the rural population should be the one to carry on tradition is not 
surprising. Furthermore, the Negro Republican vote was probably 
much heavier in cities than in the countryside, and the influence of the 
industry that was settling in Southern cities would have been thrown 
on the Republican side of the scales. Does this mean that the classes and 
groups living in the city are acting as.a solvent of the Democratic unity 
of the South, or at least a solvent of traditional Democracy? Does it 
mean that as industrialization advances and urbanization increases, the 
tradition that has kept the South, and especially the rural South, to- 
gether, will break down? The results of the election of 1896 suggest that 
such might indeed be the case, but even a reasonable degree of certainty 
would require the corroboration of similar analyses of other elections 
and the drawing of lines of relationship between them. 


Tase 8 
MOUNTAIN STATES 


Bryan Bryan Bryan 
Total Total Urban Urban Rural Rural 




















Utah 78,119 64,607 14,611 12,822 63,508 51,785 
Colo. 186,883 158,880 42,824 37,193 144,059 121,687 





% Bryan Urban Fy Bryan Rural % Ratio 
Utah 87.75 81.54 1.076 
Colo. 86.85 84.47 1.028 


The Mountain states, the most sparsely settled section of the United 
States, went solidly to Bryan—some of them by tremendous majorities. 
Of the six states, only two had cities, and there were only two cities— 
Denver and Salt Lake City. Both showed a slight but distinct difference 
of sentiment from their surrounding rural areas; both were more 
strongly for Bryan than were the rural populations. The Mountain 
states, it must be remembered, were the section of the nation most 
strongly in favor of silver. There it was not Populism or Democracy 
that carried the day, but the illicit and slightly uncongenial marriage of 
both to the bigamist (and opportunist) Free Silver. That, too, was 
the only section in which Free Silver was the cry of more than dis- 
contented and debtor groups bent on the search for easy, cheap money; 
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there Free Silver represeated also the demands of a vested interest, the 
silver mine owners and their followers, who stood in precisely the same 
relation to silver as the “cormorants of Wall Street” stood to gold. In 
1892 the silver states had not been interested in Populism but in silver.’ 
The same was in all probability true in 1896. That Salt Lake City and 
Denver voted more heavily for Bryan than did rural Utah and Calo- 
rado may have been the result of the facts that silver alone was the 
issue there, and Denver at least was in the heart of the silver land and 
was a focus of the silver interests. 


TABLE 9 
PACIFIC STATES 


Brpan Bryan Bryan 
Total - Total Urban Urban Rural Rural 


Cal. 298,756 144.766 93,740 44,680 205,016 100,086 
Wash. 93,583 51.646 8,940 4,539 84,643 47,107 





Ore. 97:414 46.739 15,946 5,404 81,468 41,335 
% Bryan Urban o Bryan Rural % Ratio 
Cal. 47-66 48.81 .976 
Wash. 50.77 55.65 -GIZ 
Ore. 33-88 50.73 : . 667 


Of the three Pacific Coast states, California and Oregon just barely 
eked out a majority for McKinley; Bryan won Washington. The sharp- 
est conflict of city and noncity was evidenced by Oregon, which, with 
a percentage ratio of .667, the lowest in the entire country, had the sec- 
ond highest urban-rural tension. There, as in Kentucky, the rural 
sections of the state supported Bryan by a very narrow majority. But 
Portland, overwhelmingly behind McKinley, was sufficient to turn the 
state over to the Republicans. Los Angeles and San Francisco differed 
only very slightly from rural California. Seattle and Oakland showed a 
marked difference. ; 

A glance back over the percentage ratios of the thirty-two states 
under discussion will show that the generalizations culled from a sec- 
tional analysis of the vote are, in the main, confirmed when the sections 
are broken down into their constituent states, 


13 John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), p. 268. 
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TABLE 10 
THE STATES IN ORDER OF PERCENTAGE RATIO 








State o Ratio % Bryan State o Ratio Yo Bryan 
Mass 1.535 26.32 Ga. -943 57-76 
Conn 1.295 32.53 Ind. .912 47.96 
R.I 1.198 26.39 Wash. .912 55.18 
Wis 1.188 36.99 Tenn. .909 52.22 
N.Y 1.164 38.72 Ohio -907 47.07 
Maine 1.128 29.20 OO 
Va. 1.120 52.56 Neb. .867 51.88 
N.H 1.114 25.87 Del. .866 43.24 

. Md. . 865 41.75 
Utah 1.076 82.70 Iowa .832 42.89 
Colo. 1.028 85.01 La. 818 76.27 
Minn. 1.023 40.88 Tex. .788 68.58 
N. J. L.O17 36.02 Mo. 765 53.96 
a Pa. 712 36.27 
Cal. .976 48.45 Ky. .703 48.86 
Mich. .967 43-47 S. C. .702 88.78 
Ill. .956 42.68 Ore. .667 47.97 
Kan. .949 51.49 


Of the thirty-two states under consideration, nineteen evidenced a 
high urban-rural tension. In the remaining thirteen states the conflict of 
city and noncity was present, but it was smaller in degree. Thus, in the 
greater part of the nation, containing more than half the population of 
the United States and more than one and a half times the population of 
the low tension states, there was a sharp difference between city and 
country. Furthermore, that tension followed a recognizable pattern. In 
the Northeast, where McKinley’s majority was at its zenith, there was 
a high urban-rural tension. South and west of New England, as Mc- 
Kinley’s majority fell, that tension waned. In the Middle West it was 
lowest. Across the Mississippi and in the South, where Bryan began to 
win majorities, the tension began to rise again. In the states of the 
Northeast, ‘in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
New York, Maine, New Hampshire, where. McKinley was at his best, 
the conflict of urban and rural populations was an acute one. In only 
two other states (of the thirty-two), Wisconsin and New Jersey, did 
McKinley receive more than 60 per cent of the vote; Wisconsin, too, 
although it was not one of the Northeastern states, evidenced a sharp 
urban-rural clash. Just west of Pennsylvania, as industrialism decreased 
and Populism became more widespread, as McKinley began to give 
way to Bryan, the differences between city and countryside began to 
become less severe. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan constituted an 
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area of low tension. Farther west, in the agricultural states beyond the 
Mississippi, tension began to increase again—in Iowa, Missouri, and 
Nebraska. In the South, below the Ohio, in states traditionally Demo- 
cratic, agricultural, with high percentages of tenants: and debtors—in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas—urban-rural 
tension rose still further. 

The correlation of the tension with the Bryan vote is plain. But an- 
other interesting fact becomes evident when the states under consideza- 
tion are projected on a map of the United States, On the Atlantic Coast 
(with the exception of New Jersey only) was a solid area of high ten- 
sion—whether the states went to Bryan or to McKinley; between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi (excepting Kentucky ard Wisconsin), 
an area of low urban-rural tension; west of the Mississiopi (excepting 
Minnesota and Kansas), another area of high tension extending to the 
Mountain states; and then-a second decline in tension (excepting Ore- 
gon) between the wheat and corn belt and the Pacific. 

Not only the existence of urban-rural tension, but its direction as 
well, followed a distinct pattern. In twenty of the thirty-two states the 
urban populations were more conservative than the rural. Of the twelve 
whose cities gave Bryan a larger proportion of their vote than the sur- 
rounding countryside, three were won by Bryan and nine by McKinley. 
In general, the percentage ratio declined as Bryan’s support rose. The 
cities in the states that gave McKinley his heavier votes were the ones 
which gave Bryan his best support compared to the surrounding coun- 
tryside. The New England states, New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
the states which gave McKinley his highest votes, had the highest per- 
centage ratios. As McKinley’s majority waned and finally disappeared, 
in the Middle and Far West and in the South, his strength fell much 
more rapidly in the countryside than in the cities, and Bryan’s strength 
rose faster in the countryside than in the city, with the result that the 

‘cities were more conservative than the rural areas. The correlation 
between McKinley’s strength and the percentage ratio held even for 
the individual states in the East: North Central group. In the West 
North Central states the same was true:.in the states won by toth 
Bryan and McKinley, Bryan’s relative strength in the cities fell with 
McKinley’s strength in the state as a whole. The South, with the lowest 
McKinley vote in the nation, had the lowest ratio. In only three states 
won. by Bryan—Virginia, Utah, and Colorado—were the Cities more: 
radical than the rural areas. That special circumstances may have been 
at work in those cases has already been indicated. The McKinley states 
whose cities were more radical were (with the exception of Wisconsin 
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and Minnesota) concentrated in the Northeast. The cities of four 
Bryan states gave McKinley a majority of their votes. An analogous 
situation did not occur in any McKinley state. 

An examination of the returns from individual cities—the units on 
which this study has been based—serves only to confirm in detail what 
has already been observed. 








TABLE II 
THE CITIES IN ORDER OF THEIR PERCENTAGE RATIO! 
City % Ratio % Bryan Population 
Lawrence (1) . 902 40.38 62,559 
Boston (2) 729 36.71 560, 892 
Holyoke (2) 650 35-03 45,712 
Lowell (1) . 642. 34.86 94,969 
Lynn (1) 623 34.46 68,513 
Fall River (1) .558 33.09 104, 863 
Troy G, 4) 472. . 52.65 60, 651 


New Haven (1) 
Waterbury (2) 
Cambridge (1) 
Bridgeport (1). 


421 42.14 108 ,02.7 
-387 41.15 45859 
342 28.51 91,886 
-332 39-52 70,996 


Albany G, 4) 295 46.33 94,151 
Hoboken (5) .248 44.66 59,364 
Jersey City (5) 228 43-95 206, 433 
Worcester G3 .2I2 25.74 118,421 


Providence (1) 
Milwaukee (1) 
Springfield (1) 
New ork (1,3, 4) 


.198 29.48 175,597 
. 188 42.96 285,315 
. 182 25.11 62,059 


-174 41.99 3,437,202 


Ho o W ce e H e A A AAA 


Yonkers G, 4) .168 21:77 47,931 
Erie (1) -147 45.69 52,733 
Portland, Me. Çx) 128 32.70 50,145 
Norfolk (4) 124 58.61 46, 62:4 
Richmond (4) -118 58.36 85,050 
Manchester (1) 114 28.50, 56,987 
Fort Wayne (S) I02 53.33 45,115 
Rochester (3, 4) 1.087 38.89 162,065 
Buffalo G, 4) 1.081 38.68 352,387 
Reading (1) T.08z 43.04 78,961 
Salt Lake City (S) 1.076 87.75 531532 
Utica G, 4) . 1.052 37-61 56,383 
Elizabeth (5) 1.050 37-56 52,130 
Duluth (S) 1.047 42.58 52,969 
Minneapolis (6) 1.047 42.58 202,718 
Paterson (5) 1.043 38.00 105, I7I 


14 The numbers following the names of the cities refer to the enumeration of sources 
given in footnote 3 and indicate the type of source from which thë returns of the cities 
have been secured. An “S” indicates that no returns were available and that the vote was 
found by the special method described at the end of footnote 3. In the case of Kansas 
City, Kansas, “S” means that the vote was secured from a photostat of the manuscript 
official tally sheet. 
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City 


Wilkesbarre Cx) 
Denver (S) 

Los Angeles (x) 
Peoria (3) 
Hartford CG) 


San Francisco (7) 
Grand Rapids (S) 
Syracuse E 4) 

St. Paul (6) 

Atlanta (6) 

Cleveland (2) 

Dayton (2) 
Evansville (S) 
Detroit (6) 

Chicago G) 

Kansas City, Kan. (S) 
Toledo.(2) i 
Newark (5) 
Scranton 25 
Columbus (2) 
Seattle (6) 
Memphis (6) 
Nashville (6) 


Savannah (S) 
Harrisburg (2) 
Omaha (8 
Wilmington G) 
Baltimore (4) 
Trenton (5) 
Indianapolis (6) 
Des Moines (1) 
Kansas City, Mo. (1) 
New Orleans (4) 
Cincinnati (2) 
Somerville (x) 
Oakland (7) 

St. Joseph (1) 

San Antonio (S) 

St. Louis (1) 
Pittsburgh (1) 
Louisville (S) 
Charleston (S) 
Camden (5) 
New Bedford @) 
Portland, Ore. (6) 
Philadelphia (1) 
Allegheny (2) 
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TaBLe u—Continued 











% Ratio % Bryan Population 
1.033 41.16 51,722 
1.028 86.85 133,859 
1.023 49.94 102, 479 
1.015 43.96 56, 100 
1.007 2.9.88 79,850 

-994 48.53 342,782 
99% 43 -27 87,565 
-990 35-42 108,374 
-978 39-77 163,065 
:977 56.€6 89,872 
-977 46.59 381,768 
-970 46.63 85:333 
.963 46.62 59,007 
.958 41.83 285,704 
-954 41.33 1,698,575 
-949 48.94 51,418 
"£932 44.83 131, 822 
930 33.20 246,070 
918 36.57 102,026 
916 44.05 125,560 
912. 50.7 80, 671 
910 47.77 102,320 
-909 47.71 80, 865 
882 §x.2 54,244 
.867 34.54 50,167 
. 867 45:53 102,555 
.866 39.23 76,508 
. 865 38.32 508 , 957 
-855 30.51 73:307 
-84L 40.76 169,164 
-832 35-35 62,139 
-819 46.74 163,752 
-818 65.59 287, 104 
„815 39.19 325,902 
80x 17.92 61, 643 
792 38.70 66,960 
.790 45.08 102,979 
-788 54.28 53322 
-750 42-82 575 1238 
715 2.8.49 321,616 
.703 35-34 204,731 
.7OL 62.86 55,807 
-700 25-07 75:935 
.684 14.54 62,442 
.667 33.88 907426 
-649 — 25.85 1,293,697 
565 22.50 129, 896 
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Of the eighty-two cities in the nation at that time, fifty—almost two 
thirds—evidenced a high degree of urban-rural tension. Thirty-six of 
these fifty were spread along the Eastern Coast from Portland to Sa- 
vannah and Charleston. In all New England only a single city—Hart- 
ford—exhibited low urban-rural tension. In ten cities of the Middle 
Atlantic states the urban-rural clash was small. The majority of the 
East North Central cities evidenced low tension; only in Milwaukee, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati was the conflict of city and 
countryside sharp. To the west, the tension began to grow again; five 
cities of the wheat and corn belt had high, and four low, urban-rural 
tension. In the South, as in New England, tension was exceedingly 
high. Only in Atlanta, Memphis, and Nashville was the urban-rural 
tension low. All three cities were west of the fall line. 

Although the great majority of the cities of the nation differed con- 
siderably from their contiguous rural areas, it cannot be said that cities 
were in general either more radical or more conservative. Of the total 
of eighty-two cities, forty were more radical than the rural areas around 
them, and forty-two were more conservative—a fairly even division 
when it is recalled that Bryan lost the most urbanized sections of the 
United States and that he polled but two fifths of the urban vote. The 
geographical distribution of the radical and conservative cities and the 
correlation of that distribution with the absolute Bryan or McKinley 
vote conform to the pattern noted among the states. New England’s 
cities, excepting only Somerville and New Bedford, were more radical 
than rural New England. In the Middle Atlantic states the cities shifted 
their positions relative to the country-side. In the East North Central 
states, with Bryan’s vote increasing, the cities became definitely more 
conservative than the rural areas. 

This correlation with the McKinley vote, it must be emphasized, is 
the statement of a tendency only and is not meant to be the statement of 
a universally applicable rule. The cities of three states west of the Alle- 
ghenies, other than Wisconsin, voted more heavily for Bryan than the 
rural sections of those states did. In Colorado and Utah this was prob- 
ably the result of the silver issue to a great extent. The third state, 
Minnesota, had the highest McKinley vote in the West North Central 
states and was the only state in that group with a percentage ratio 
greater than one. On the other hand, Maryland and Delaware went to 
McKinley by percentages substantially lower than those of New York 
and New Jersey and similar to those of the Middle West. Baltimore and 
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Wilmington both, significantly enough, voted low for Bryan—as the 
Middle Western cities generally did. 

The Bryan states, too, fit into the scheme. In them, every city, except 
Richmond, Norfolk, Denver, and Salt Lake City, gave McKinley a 
heavier vote than he received in the corresponding rural areas. Further, 
in only three cities (out of sixty-five) in McKinley’s states—Troy, Fort 
Wayne, and Los Angeles—was Bryan able to nosz into the lead. On 
the other hand, seven cities (out of seventeen) in Bryan’s states gave 
McKinley a majority. In Bryan’s own territory McKinley could get 
large portions of the urban vote and could even get majorities. In the 
McKinley states the majority of the cities were more radical than the 
countryside, But the cities with a percentage ratio g-eater than one were 
concentrated in the North Atlantic states; in the Middle West and the 
South the reverse was true. 


TABLE 12 
CITIES IN MCKINLEY STATES 


Cities more radical Cities more conservative 








New England i 16 2 i 
New York 7 I 
New Jersey 4 3, 
Pennsylvania 3 5 
Remaining states 6 18 
% of cities with No. of cities with 

High Low High Low 

Tension Tension Tension Tension 
New England 94.4 5-6 17 I 
Middle Atlantic 56.5 43-5 13 10 
East North Central 30.8 69.2 4 9 
West North Central 55.6 44-4 5 4 
South 75.0 25.0 9 3 
Mountain 00.0 100.0 o 2 
Pacific 40.0 60.0 2 3 
Total United States 61.0 39.0 50 32 


An analysis of the city vote in terms of population yields several 
significant facts. 
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TABLE 13 
Qo of Cities with % of Cities 

Population High Tension Low Tension More (Radical) Less 
100,000 to 

4,000,000 54.1 45-9 37.8 62.2 
85,060 to 

100,000 62.5 37-5 50.0 50.0 
45,000 to 

85,000 67.6 f 32.4 59.5 40.5 





If the cities within the population range of 45,000 to 85,000 be called 
“small” and those above 100,000 “large” (this places thirty-seven cities 
in each group), it may be observed that a much greater proportion of 
the small cities evidenced high urban-rural tension. Apparently large 
cities were more frequently in closer agreement with their surrounding 
countryside.” Furthermore, large cities were generally more conserva- 
tive than their corresponding rural areas, and the small cities more 
radical. These facts are themselves, of course, related to the geographical 
distribution of the cities. More of the urban populations of the North- 
east were below 85,000 than above 100,000. That was true in the South 
as well, but to a much smaller extent. In the Middle West, on the other 
hand, where the urban-rural tension was relatively lower, most of the 
cities had populations larger than 100,000. Although both the Mountain 
cities evidenced low tension, the higher of the two—Salt Lake City— 
had the smaller population. 

In passing, it is worth noting that Bryan’s showing among urban 
populations of the various sections—leaving out the Mountain states— 
varied from 33.47 per cent to 46.04, a range of only 12.57 per cent, In 
rural groups, however, he received scores ranging from 24.44 to 59.08 
per cent of the vote, spreading over a range of 34.64 per cent, almost 
three times as large as the urban spread. Cities, it would seem, varied 

15 Despite this fact, if the line of demarcation between urban and rural populations be 
gradually lowered, a point should be reached at which the average urban-rural tension 
over a small population range becomes very small and perhaps disappears. At that point, 
presumably, a “city’—or at least urban-rural conflict—begins. Unfortunately, not enough 
election statistics are conveniently available to carry the analysis to such a conclusion. 
But it should be done, and it should be done for a series of elections. An attempt at such 
an analysis on a much smaller scale has been made, with interesting results, by Stuart A. 


Rice, “A Note on the Census Categories, ‘Urban’‘and ‘Rural ”, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XIX (1924), 79-81. 
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over a smaller range and were more like each other, no matter in what 
section of the nation they were located, than rural areas. This is a mani- 
festation of urban and rural attitudes which lends support to the theory 
that cities, generally; resemble each other more than do rural areas, that 
“the habits and manners of city people everywhere are much more alike 
than are those of rural areas”.1® The isolation of rural peoples has en- 
couraged the development and maintenance of peculiarities and regional 
differences which “polyglotishness” and advantages in interregional 
communication have tended to diminish and minimize in city life. 
There can be no doubt, then, that in the presidential election of 1896 
cities differed from the countryside in their political sentiments and that 
the difference produced a relatively high degree of tension between 
most of the cities of the nation and their surrounding rural areas. 
Furthermore, this tension followed a definite pattern. No one can ob- 
serve that pattern without noting several relationships which might 
help to explain the existence of urban-rural tension. The incidence of 
high and low tension and the arrangement of percentage ratios above 
and below one correspond fairly closely with the relative industrializa- 
tion and the degree of farm ownership in the individual states, In the 
more highly industrialized states the cities were more radical than the 
countryside. In the agricultural states the farmer and the rural inhabi- 
tant were more radical." If industrialization tended to make a city 
more radical than the surrounding rural areas, a high degree of farm 
ownership tended to make rural populations more conservative than 
urban. And it may, in fact, be observed that the states with the greater 
percentages of farm tenancy were those states whose rural areas were 
more radical than their cities, and, conversely, the states with the 
smaller tenancy and larger farm ownership had percentage ratios greater 
than one. This relationship may be expressed from ancther point of 
view. The relative radicalism of city and countryside corresponded 


16 William F. Ogburn, Social Characteristics of Cities (Chicago, 1937), p. 32. 

17 The relationship between industrialization and the percentage ratic is evident in the 
correlation of the ratios with an index of industrialization. In this particular case an occu- 
pational index has been used. It is based cn the known fact that as industrialization ad- 
vances and cities grow, the number of people engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
trades and in trade and transportation increases rapidly, while the number of those in 
agricultural pursuits falls even more rapidly. The ratio of the number of people in the 
entire state engaged in manufacturing, mechanical trades, transportation, and trade to the 
total number engaged in agriculture should give a fairly accurate index of the industriali- 
zation of the state. It will at once be seen that the lower indexes correspond to percentage 
ratios Jess than one, and, conversely, that the higher apply to states with the higher per- 
centage ratios. 
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roughly to the strength of the Populist party in the state. Where Popu- 
lism was strongest, the cities supported Bryan with considerably less 
enthusiasm than the rural sections did. In the McKinley states Bryan’s 
urban support was smallest relative to the rural in the North Central 
states—where Populism was strong. Where Bryan drew ahead in the 
cities, the People’s party was negligible.*® Both forces—industrialization 
and farm ownership—were accentuated by the fact that the one more 
often than not coincided with the other2® 

Furthermore, the fact that the tension between urban and rural pop- 
ulations and the direction in which cities tended to pull away from 
rural areas varied sectionally suggests the possibility that a “city” meant 
different things in different parts of the country. It has long been recog- 
nized that cities differ for reasons other than the number of citizens 
they contain. No one would maintain that a specialized resort city such 
as Miami would have precisely the same characteristics as a trading 
center, such as Dodge City, Kansas, or that either of these would have 
very much in common with a Brockton, Massachusetts. Old cities differ 


18 The four Bryan states whose cities gave McKinley a majority were Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Tennessee. All were states in which the farmer’s movements and 
Populist party were traditionally strong. Virginia, the only Bryan state in the South to vote 
more heavily for Bryan in its cities, had perhaps the weakest Populist party in the South. 

19 An interesting suggestion emerges from the relationship between the percentage 
ratio and the proportion of foreign born. Since many immigrant groups tend to concentrate 
in cities (this is especially true of the Irish and the South and East Europeans), they might 
have had a significant influence on the urban vote. The states with the greater percentages 
of foreign born were the ones whose cities were more radical as compared to the rural 
sections of the state. With one exception only—Virginia—the states with the lower pro- 
portions of foreign born had ratios less than one. Pennsylvania had the lowest foreign-born 
percentage in the Middle Atlantic states. Wisconsin had the highest in the East North 
Central group and Minnesota in the West North Central group. These facts may help to 
explain the peculiarity of the percentage ratios of those states in the sections to which they 
belong. The percentage ratios of the Pacific states declined with the percentage of foreign 
born. 

In general, it would seem that in states in which the foreign born constituted larger 
portions of the population in comparison with other states, the urban population gave 
Bryan a larger proportion of the vote than he received in the rural areas. To some extent 
this was undoubtedly due to tradition and party regularity. The Democrats, for instance, 
had always recruited heavily from the Irish immigrant population, and in the North 
Atlantic states—New York, especially—the Irish constituted a larger part of the foreign- 
born population than in any other section. But this alone will not account for the close 
correlation between the two sets of facts, Other factors would have to be taken into con- 
sideration—the number of foreign born who could vote, their nationality, whether they 
were old or new immigrants. It must be remembered, of course, that in the Middle West 
a larger proportion of the foreign born lived on the land than in the other sections; it must 
also be remembered that the Republican tradition of Carl Schurz still lay heavy on the 
actions of the large German population. 
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from new cities; trading cities from financial centers, and both from 
manufacturing towns; seaports from mining towns; cities in heavily 
populated districts from cities set alone in the midst of wide open 
spaces; suburbs from metropolitan centers. The cities of the East, with 
the highest urban-rural tension, were the oldest cities in the nation. In 
the Northeast many of the cities were the products of the factory, some- 
times the centers of finance. There the large laboring and immigrant 
populations were set off against a rural background of conservative 
landowners. There the cities were more radical than the countryside. 
Most of the cities between the Alleghenies and the Rockies were the 
offspring of the railroad; they were trading posts and transportation 
centers. In them frequently were centered the influences against which 
the farmer of the West rose in protest. They were often the centers on 
which they depended for the marketing of their products. Those cities, 
it has been shown, were more conservative than their surrounding rural 
populations. Similarly, a “rural” area meant different things in different 
parts of the country: a cotton culture area differed from and had dif- 
ferent interests from a dairy area, and both differed from a grain- 
growing region. Each rural variety had its own cit-es, and each type of 
city had its own charactertistics and each its own relation to its sur- 
rounding rural areas. 

But whatever the basis of urban-rural antagcnism, whatever the 
forces that accentuate or soften the clash of city and countryside, the 
fact remains that in the election of 1896 there was a high urban-rural 
tension. The question, then, inevitably arises: Has such tension existed 
in other elections??? Has that urban-rural conflict been permanently 
present in our -politics? It has been suggested that a “revolution in 
American politics” is under way, that the once rus-ic political pattern is 


20 For evidence of urban-rural tension in various election: see, for instance, Roy V. 
Peel and Thomas C. Donnelly, The 1928 Campaign: An Analysis (New York, 1931); the 
interesting, if often crude, analysis of Roosevelt’s 1936 majority in the otherwise partisan 
and undemocratic attack on the New Deal in David Lawrerce, Who were the Eleven 
Million? (New York, 1937); Stuart A. Rice, Farmers and Workers in American Politics, 
in Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, CXIII, No. 2 
(New York, 1924), especially pp. 143 ff.; Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New 
York, 1928), ch. 12; William F. Ogburn and Delvin Peterson, “Political Thought of Social 
Classes”, Political Science Quarterly, XXXI (1916), 300 ff. For a discussion of the political 
complexion of an America predominantly urban, see Arthur N. Holcombe, “Present-Day 
Characteristics of American Political Parties” and “The Changing Outlook for a Reelign- 
ment of Parties”, in The American Political Scene, ed. by Edward B. Logan (revised ed., 
New York, 1938); Holcombe, The Political Parties of To-Dey (New York, 1924), and 
The New Party Politics (New York, 1933). 
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. becoming urban, that since “the urban population actually outnumbers 
the rural . . . the struggle between city and country . . . threatens to be- 
come as important a factor in national.politics as the traditional struggle 
between sections.” ”! The validity of such a statement is debatable, for 
though urban-rural conflict may be as important as sectionalism, the 
significance of either one as the basis of an American history is open to 
serious question. It is certainly legitimate to ask whether emphasis on 
the existence and importance of the antagonism of city and country does 
not frequently obscure the further facts (true of sections as well) that 
“city” is a collective term and that in it lives a heterogeneous population 
made up of many interest groups and classes leading more or less dif- 
ferent ways of life. The question of the meaning of urbanization requires 
further examination, for if the determining forces in human behavior 
are to be found in economic and social distinctions rather than in geo- 
graphical or political groupings, then such a judgment as the one sug- 
gested becomes not only of little value as a clue to the study of American 
political history but invalid as well. Nevertheless the flow of people into 
cities has changed the face of the nation, as once the westward move- 
ment did. The conflict of urban and rural populations must, therefore, 
be given its place as a factor in American history—a factor which has 
been perhaps as important as the frontier and the westward movement. 
Wituiam DIAMOND. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


21 Holcombe, “Present-Day Characteristics of American Political Parties”, American 
Political Scene, p. 31. 


WHO KILLED THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY? 


In August, 1912, the Progressive party, at its convention in Chicago, 
nominated its candidates amidst enthusiastic acclaim, singing fervently 
“Onward Christian Soldiers”. The candidates were Theodore Roosevelt 
of New York for President and Hiram W. Johnson of California for 
Vice-President. These two brilliant campaigners took to the hustings 
and kept their ardent fcllowers at fever pitch throughout the campaign. 
The result was a split Republican vote that opened the way for Wood- 
row Wilson. President Taft was defeated as no other President running 
for re-election has ever been defeated. He received a mere 3,483,922 votes 
as against 4,126,020 for Theodore Roosevelt. The Progressive party thus 
represented a force greater than the orthodox Republican organization, 
and yet by 1916 it was dead. The question is: Who killed it? 

The inside story of the demise of this party has never been told. 
Today there are only two or three people living who are in a position 
to tell, from personal knowledge gained from their activities, the full 
tale. The author is one of these. The sudden and, to many, inexplicable 
demise of the Progressive party would not be understandable without 
a brief background. 

From the moment of its entrance upon the political stage, the Pro- 
gressive party presented a curious anomaly. This was understood by 
thoughtful progressives, but there seemed to be nothing that could be 
done about it. The candidates of the party, Roosevelt and Johnson, 
represented the highest current ideals in American public life. Theodore 
Roosevelt, as Presiden: of the United States, had built up in himself a 
faith on the part of the average man and woman of America that was 
almost religious, while Hiram W. Johnson, as the progressive governor 
of his state, had not only dared to undertake, but had succeeded in 
writing, a record of accomplishments for the people that has not been 
excelled, if it has been equaled, in an equivalent period of time to this 
day. In the popular mind these were the leaders of the Progressive party, 
the acclaimed advocates of pragressive ideals, but deep in their shadow 
stood another figure, whose emergence upon the political stage had 
caused men to wonder. This was George W. Perkins, Although Joseph 
M. Dixon of Montana was titular chairman and campaign manager of 
the Progressive National Committee, Perkins was the real performer in 
both of these roles. 

306 
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Born in Urbana, Illinois, Perkins, as a young man, rose to the lure 
of Wall Street. He became associated with the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. He acquired riches, and, after he had become a partner 
in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, his seat was near the head of 
the table about which sat those financial overlords who have had so 
much to say about the social and economic development of America. 
Outside of Wall Street Perkins’s name would scarcely have been known 
if, as the result of the investigation of the insurance companies by an 
able young lawyer of New York by the name of Charles E. Hughes, 
Perkins had not been caught in what appeared to be questionable prac- 
tices. He was arrested on March 28, 1906, on a warrant charging grand 
larceny of almost $49,000 from the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This sum represented a contribution made by his company to the 
Republican National Committee during the campaign of 1904. Perkins 
won his release on a writ of habeas corpus, but he had acquired wide 
and unpleasant notoriety. Whenever his name was mentioned there- 
after it brought to mind the insurance scandal which had been un- 
covered by the future Chief Justice of the United States. Mr. Perkins 
might escape by some legal technicality, but the people had little faith 
in him; they believed in Mr. Hughes. 

Subsequently Mr. Perkins retired from the Morgan firm. The 
wealth that he had acquired made it possible for him to interest him- 
self in public affairs, especially in the movement to give the people in 
the overcrowded New York metropolitan area more parks and play- 
grounds and open spaces. How or why he became interested in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the Progressive party movement is a matter of 
conjecture. His friends have stoutly maintained that he was sincerely 
and wholeheartedly devoted to the public welfare; his detractors and 
even many open-minded persons have ascribed to him an ambition to 
acquire power and, by means of a creditable administration of an im- 
portant public office, perhaps even to erase the stain upon his name for 
which the insurance scandal had been responsible. 

Whatever the motive, there is no doubt that in 1912 Perkins threw 
himself heart and soul behind the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt. 
He contributed liberally to the expenses of the campaign, while his 
adherence to the Progressive cause mitigated, to a considerable extent, 
suspicions of its radicalism. It is only fair to say that George W. Perkins 
influenced a group of important and conservative businessmen to sup- 
port the Progressive party who otherwise would have had nothing to 
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do with it. As a result, considerable sums of money were brought into 
the coffers of the Progressive party. 

From the beginning it was clear that while Perkins was working 
loyally to elect the Roosevelt-Johnson ticket, he was rot overlooking any 
opportunity to build himself up. A strong case could be made out for 
the proposition that if Roosevelt were to win, there woulc be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that Perkins was the Warwick who had restored him 
to the White House. During the campaign, money that would have 
been spent to better advantage was devoted to the circularization, in im- 
pressive numbers, of such pamphlets as “Is Perkins Sincere?” George W. 
Perkins made himself an issue in the campaign. He never shunned the 
limelight or overlooked any opportunity to increase his own prominence. 

After the election of 1912 Perkins, in effect, appointed himself re- 
ceiver of the Progressive party. Ex-Senator and National Chairman 
Dixon, who had not been particularly prominent during the campaign, 
soon faded out entirely, and Perkins took over what was left of the 
business and affairs of the party. In this, too, he was running true to 
form. The House of Morgan has always known how to “liquidate” 
ailing business concerns for its own profit. George W. Perkins had a 
substantial “investment” in the Progressive party, and a man of his 
record and background was not the sort to fail to do everything within 
his power to realize what he could on that “investment”. What better 
way to do this than to take it over as receiver? From the fall of 1912 
on, the Progressive party became, in an increasing degree, the per- 
sonally conducted party of George W. Perkins. 

To be sure, the hero of Progressives everywhere was Theodore 
Roosevelt. Relying on positive statements made by the Rough Rider, 
both during the campaign and immediately thereafter, the rank and fle 
of the party were already looking forward to 1916. Believing that they 
already constituted one of the two major political parties of the coun- 
try, they were confident that in the elections of 1914 and 1916 the 
Republican party would be swept completely off the map, leaving it to 
the Democratic and the Progressive parties to contest for local, state, 
and national offices. They were convinced that Theodore Roosevelt was 
committed, both morally and by explicit words, to leadership in the war 
that lay ahead. They had come to accept George W. Perkins, too, but 
only as a chief lieutenant. Hadn’t he gone througk Armageddon with 
them, and wasn’t it apparent, even to the most cynical, that he, too, had 
volunteered for the duration of the war and was prepared to go through 
to the end? 
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So there was little or no objection to Perkins’s continuing as chair- 
man of the National Executive Committee of the Progressive party. If 
anyone ever stopped to taink that this committee, subject only to what- 
ever veto power might Le exercised by Roosevelt himself, was in abso- 
lute control of the affai s of the Progressive party, he did not worry 
about it. The Progressive party contained few practical politicians in 
its ranks. The rank and le did not know how parties were run. They 
were blindly following Theodore Roosevelt, and they were not con- 
cerned about what mackinery was necessary or how it was to be used. 

It will be rememberec that after the 1912 campaign Theodore Roose- 
velt went on an expedition into the uncharted and untrodden wilds of 
Brazil to do some impostant geographic and natural history work. At 
an enthusiastic dinner tendered to him in New York before he sailed, 
he publicly renewed his pledge to fight through to the end with his 
progressive comrades. Oa that trip Theodore Roosevelt escaped death 
by the narrowest of margins. He suffered privations that few younger 
and physically more vigcrous men could. have borne. During his long 
absence Perkins was left supreme command of the Progressive party. 
No word from their adred leader came from the Brazilian jungles, 
and none was expected. Sveryone was willing to carry on during this 
interval under whatever arrangement it had pleased Theodore Roose- 
velt to make, and it had Seen his pleasure to leave George W. Perkins 
in complete command. 

A study of the minutes, if any were kept, of sessions, of the Progres- 
sive National Executive Committee during the four years from 1912 to 
1916 would demonstrate <onclusively that Perkins held it in the hollow 
of his hand. Meetings were invariably held in New York City. A 
preponderant number of the committee lived in the East, but there 
were two or three from zhe West. Most of these, however, lived so far 
away from New York that they never even pretended to attend meet- 
ings. With one exception the Western members of the Executive Com- 
mittee even allowed Per=zins to name proxies to represent them. 

The one exception was Jane Addams of Chicago, who had been 
a delegate-at-large to the Progressive National Convention in 1912. It 
had been thought wise ta have a woman on the committee, and Miss 
Addams was the outstarding woman in America. She had accepted 
membership on the committee despite the fact that she was not in- 
terested in political maciinery as such. Miss Addams consented to 
serve on the clear understanding that she would attend few, if any, 
meetings. However, instead of permitting Perkins to appoint one of 
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his cronies to represent her, Miss Addams formally designated as her 
proxy the writer, a fellow Chicagoan. I believe that the record will 
show that from the time that I was appointed as Miss Addams’s proxy, 
which was, as I remember it, on the occasion of the first meeting of the 
National Executive Committee, I never missed a meeting of that com- 
mittee. Moreover, I was the only Western man to attend any meeting 
of this all-important committee, : 

There were no fixed times for sessions of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Perkins called us together at his own pleasure. Meetings were not 
frequent, but we did get together often enough to keep in touch with 
the political situation of the country. What Perkins did between sessions 
of the Executive Committee I do not pretend to know, except that al- 
ways he was tightening his hold upon the Progressive party. At meet- 
ings of the Executive.Committee Perkins did practically all of the 
talking. He told his associates what he chose to tell them of his current 
activities and of what he was thinking and proposing to do. There was 
no occasion to take issue with him. If this had been attempted, short 
shrift would have been made of any opposition with the help of such 
members and proxy holders as William Flinn of Pennsylvania, Walter 
F. Brown of Ohio, William H. Childs of New York, Horace S. Wilkin- 
son of New York, E. H. Hooker of New York, E. A. Van Valkenburg 
of Philadelphia, and Henry L. Stoddard of New York. 

When Theodore Roosevelt returned to Oyster Bay from Brazil he 
was a changed man. Those of us who went out as members of the first 
delegation to call on him were shocked by his appearance and demeanor. 
He seemed to be lethargic. He wasn’t the vigorous, dynamic Roosevelt 
whom we had known. Seated heavily in his chair, his reactions were 
slow and indecisive. It appeared to be an effort for him to follow what 
was said to him, and at least some of us doubted whether his physical 
losses in Brazil had noz been such as to preclude the possibility of his 
ever again making an aggressive campaign as a popular national leader. 
Fortunately for himself, his friends, and the country, Theodore Reose- 
velt did come back within a shorter time than many might have ven- 
tured to predict, although the privations that he had suffered in Brazil 
probably hastened his death by many years. He was able, in due course, 
to resume his place as one of the outstanding leaders of his era. 

In 1914 the Progressive party made a desultory, half-hearted cam- 
paign. We tried to re-elect the representatives who had been successful 
in 1912 as well as to add to their number, realizing that a Progressive 
bloc of respectable size in the House of Representatives would give us 
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prestige and constitute a cecided vantage ground from which to launch 
the campaign of 1916. In ddition to trying to hold what we had in that 
body, we made a special effort to send to the Senate Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania and Raymond Robins of Illinois. We even went after 
some governorships. 

Theodore Roosevelt appeared to be reluctant to engage actively in 
this campaign, but so much pressure was brought to bear upon him, 
especially on behalf of Pirchot and Robins, that he did make a number 
of speeches, In both Penrsylvania and Illinois, two strong Progressive 
states, sentiment for Theolore Roosevelt was very high. The campaign 

_of 1914, however, demons-ated that while a strong popular leader can 
win votes for himself, he zannot deliver even devoted followers to an- 
other. Both Pinchot and Lobins failed of election, although both men 
were able and forceful anc unusual campaigners on their own account. 

Even the most steadfas Progressive could not deny that defections . 
back to the Republican pa-ty after the 1912 campaign had been serious. 
(So many people are pol:tical opportunists; they want to be on the 
winning side.) Until the eection of 1914, however, there was no gauge 
with which to measure these defections. The inexpert and unenthusi- 
astic campaign that we wazed in that year ended with serious Progres- 
sive losses all along the line. Even Colonel Roosevelt seemed to those of 
us who came in contact wish him to have lost heart. No ringing declara- 
tions came from him. There were no further calls to arms from him 
“for the duration of the wa-”. In December of that year he told William 
Allen White of Kansas the the campaign of 1914 seemed to him “like 
whipping a dead horse”. Vith Roosevelt entertaining such sentiments, 
it is not to be wondered at tnat his followers felt uncertain and unhappy, 
although what were left o: the rank and file of the Progressive party 
after the 1914 elections werz doggedly determined to go through to the 
end if only they should be given half a chance. 

Meanwhile Perkins contnued to sit in the middle of the web that he 
was spinning. Whether he took anyone completely into. his confidence 
is anyone’s guess. But I de know that it was impossible to tell from 
meeting to meeting of the National Executive Committee just what he 
was planning. Later I was zo have grave doubts whether he even laid 
his cards face up on the tale for Theodore Roosevelt himself. He was 
still true to the type of the high-powered businessman who makes up 
his own mind and then presses a button to summon an underling to 
carry out his orders. 

During the interval betv-een 1914 and 1916 I saw Colonel Roosevelt 
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on a number of occasions—usually at Oyster Bay—and always when he 
came to Chicago. I had found that when I was a member of a group 
calling upon him it was difficult to make him come to grips with reality. 
So when I could, I tried to see him alone. I was one of those who very 
much wanted to see the Progressive party carry on. There were many 
others who were like minded—such men as Pinchot and Robins, Mat- 
thew Hale of Massachusetts, Hiram Johnson and Chester Rowel: of 
California, John Parker of Louisiana, William Allen White, Victor 
Murdock, and former Governor Stubbs of Kansas, Bainbridge Colby 
of New York, Everett Colby of New Jersey, and Frank Knox, then of 
Michigan, to mention cnly a few of the more prominent. Personally, I 
believed that even if we couldn’t win in 1916—and I never fooled myself 
that we could in that year—we could at least help to administer another 
thorough licking to the reactionary Republican party. It was my theory 
that that party could not stand more than one more such defeat. I be- 
lieved that if we only would stick to our guns we would become one of 
the two major political sarties of the country. 

I soon gave up hope that “T. R.” would consent to run again as our 
candidate for President unless the situation were such that he coulc not 
refuse. I knew that there was no other candidate in sight under whose 
leadership we could mzke such a fight as was necessary in order to come 
anywhere near attaining our objective in 1916, which was to destroy 
the Republican party. However, I wishfully thought that the Progres- 
sive Convention in 1¢16 would be so enthusiastically and so unani- 
mously for Roosevelt that he could not, with good grace, decline -o be 
our leader again. 

But I did not fail zo note, with a good deal of mental discomfort, 
that in our talks toge:her Colonel Roosevelt never spoke as one who 
wanted to be or expected to be the Progressive candidate in 1916, He 
bluntly told William Allen White that he should not be asked to “sacri- 
fice” himself again. As a matter of fact, as this brilliant Kansas editor 
has pointed out to me: “No one entered Roosevelt in the 1912 campaign. 
He jumped into the furnace with Meshach and Abednego with a 
prophet’s zeal. Wild horses could not have kept him out.” 

From time to time “T. R.” discussed with me various possible candi- 
dates who might be acceptable to the Republicans as well as to ourselves. 
On one such occasion he suggested Senator Philander C. Knox. In fact, 
he seemed more strongly drawn to Knox than to anyone else, but other 
names, too, were discussed. At another time he said to me: “Ickes, I 
have come to the corclusion that I ought never to be a candidate for 
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public office again. I will always be interested in public affairs, but my 
role, it seems to me, will be to raise the black flag and strike at wrong 
whenever I see it.” 

I always pointed out to Colonel Roosevelt the obvious objections 
that would arise in progressive minds to the various candidates whom 
he suggested. I tried to persuade him that there was a political future 
for him other than the misanthropic one that he outlined to me on the 
occasion that I have just mentioned. However, there was no use trying 
to blink the fact that if Theodore Roosevelt were to head the Progressive 
national ticket in 1916, it would be in spite of himself. He would have 
to be drafted. 

Meanwhile Perkins continued to swing himself delicately in and 
out of his web without ever breaking a single silken strand, That he 
was seeing Theodore Roosevelt privately and more frequently than 
anyone else could not be doubted; that he was encouraging Roosevelt 
to believe that the Republicans and the Progressives ought to get to- 
gether on the same candidate (preferably “T. R.” himself) in 1916 was 
undoubtedly true; that, in his effort to bring about this result, he had 
the encouragement and support of Roosevelt can hardly be questioned 
in the light of attendant and subsequent circumstances. 

Soon it would be time to set the political stage for 1916. Lines were 
being written, and actors were rehearsing their parts. The bitter hate 
engendered in the hearts of the Republican leaders by Theodore Roose- 
velt when he ran on the Progressive ticket in 1912 had not been dulled. 
Notwithstanding, many Progressives hoped that the Republicans, hav- 
ing been taught the lesson that they so richly deserved in 1912, might 
tender their nomination in 1916 to Theodore Roosevelt, although few 
who possessed any degree of political sagacity believed for a moment 
that this would happen. The Old Guard leadership of the Republican 
party—Boise Penrose, Murray Crane, Reed Smoot, Elihu Root, Charles 
D. Hilles, and others—would rather see Woodrow Wilson re-elected 
President than agree to support the one man in the United States who 
had the surest chance to defeat him—Theodore Roosevelt. 

Unfortunately, from the point of view of those who were willing to 
fight as long as necessary to establish firmly the Progressive party, the 
receiver of that party, George W. Perkins, was the man who was to do 
the negotiating on its behalf. Perkins hoped that the two parties would 
unite in opposition to the Democratic party. He wanted Roosevelt to 
be President again, but he also wanted union. The Republicans also 
desired union, but they were determined not to unite on Theodore 
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Roosevelt. With Perkins, therefore, it necessarily was a question whether 
he wished for union with the Republican party more dearly than he 
wanted to see Theodore Roosevelt nominated on the Progressive ticket 
and, as an outside chance, elected in 1916. 

The first move was made by Perkins. He caused the Progressive 
National Committee to be called together at Chicago on January 10, 
1916. This was the first meeting of this committee since the election in 
1912. In addition to the members of the National Committee, outstand- 
ing party leaders were present, and Mr. Perkins gave them all a dinner 
at the Congress Hotel. A declaration of principles had been prepared in 
advance by a committee consisting of Herbert Knox Smith of Con- 
necticut, chairman, Chester H. Rowell of California, William Allen 
White of Kansas, E. A. Van Valkenburg of Pennsylvania, and William 
H. Childs of New York. This declaration of principles was read at the 
Chicago meeting and adopted without dissent. It restated and inter- 
preted the position of the Progressive party on national and interna- 
tional affairs. The significant part of the declaration, however, was 
the following: 


Keenly alive to this [the alleged mismanagement of affairs by the Demo- 
cratic party], we call the national convention of the Progressive party to 
assemble in Chicago at the same time the national convention of the Repub- 
lican party is to assemble there. We take this action, believing that the surest 
way to secure for our country the required leadership will be by having, if 
possible, both the Republican and Progressive parties choose the same stan- 
dard bearer and the same principles. We are confident that the rank and file 
of the Republican party and the very large independent vote of this country 
will support such an effort. 

We pledge ourselves to approach the consideration of the issues involved 
in such an effort without any desire to revive partisan bitterness. If the 
Republican convention is responsive to the patriotic spirit that brought the 
Republican party into being and that made it dominant for half a century; if 
it meets this crisis in the spirit of broad patriotism that rises above partisan- 
ship, the effort for a common leadership will be successful. 

As a result, when the conventions of the two parties adjourn, the spirit 
of confidence and victory for the leader thus selected and the principles to 
which he is committed will in itself go far for insuring victory in November. 
Should the effort fail, the responsibility for the result will not rest on the 
Progressive National Ccnvention or on the four million voters who sup- 
ported Progressive candidates in 1912. 

They, when called upon again to do so, will as firmly refuse to surrender 
to party machines. The responsibility will rest on other shculders than ours, 
and this will be so apparent to the voters of the country as to result in victory 
for the national Progressive party in next fall’s election. In this turning point 
in world history, we will not stick on details. We will lay aside partisanship 
and prejudice. But we will never surrender those principles for which we 
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stand and have stood. We will follow only a leader whom we know stands 
for them and is able to put them through. 

In discussing: this declaration of principles with newspaper corre- 
spondents after its adoption, Perkins significantly said: 

_ We are all hoping that both the Progressive and the Republican parties 
will agree on a candidate, and it will not necessarily have to be Colonel 
Roosevelt. We are not thinking of the name of the candidate just now. The 
time for the convention is several months away, and in these days, when 


things are moving so fast and conditions changing so rapidly, we do not 
know who might be deemed the best man for the place when the time comes. 


Mr. Perkins was beginning to show his hand. The country at last 
was being permitted to glimpse the scheme that had been hatching in 
his mind during the preceding three years. He was for Roosevelt for 
President—if he could get him without too much effort—but he was 
perfectly willing to support someone other than Roosevelt provided 
that he was in at the choosing. He was proposing to undertake negotia- 
tions with some of the shrewdest politicians in the country after having 
told them in advance that if he couldn’t get what he wanted he would 
take what they were willing to give him. From the moment that this 
“declaration of principles” was issued and the statement of George W. 
Perkins published, it was a foregone conclusion that the Republican 
and the Progressive parties would not unite on Theodore Roosevelt as 
their candidate for President; that if Theodore Roosevelt ran at all it 
would be as the forlorn hope of the Progressive party after he had been 
offered to the Republicans and refused by them. 

At once speculation became active as to whom the Republicans would 
nominate. A number of possible candidates were mentioned, but grad- 
ually the conviction grew that the most likely man was he who had 
made a distinguished record as governor of the State of New York and 
who was then a member of the Supreme Court under appointment by 
President Taft—Charles E. Hughes. 

Would Hughes run? Had anyone sounded him out and, if so, who? 
There was lively speculation on both points. There was strong opinion 
to the effect that anyone would hesitate to approach a justice of the 
Supreme Court on a political matter, and that no justice, least of all - 
Mr. Justice Hughes, would drag the Supreme Court into politics by 
becoming a candidate for a political office, even that of the presidency. 
This view seemed to gather popular strength as time went on. 

On February 9, 1916, Representative C. Bascom Slemp of Virginia 
- made public the following letter: 
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My dear Mr. Slemp: 


Your letter of Feb. 3d has been received. I am entirely out of politics, and 
I know nothing whatever of the matters to which ycu refer. I am totally 
opposed to the use of my name in connection with the nomination and 
selection or instruction of any delegates in my interest, either directly or 
indirectly. 
(Signed) Charles E. Hughes. 


On February 17 Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood of New York City wrote 
to Hughes calling his attention to the fact that, in spite of his repeated 
refusal to permit his name to be used in connection with the presidency, 
many influential persons insisted that his nomination be pressed in the 
- hope that in the end he might consent to run. 

To this communication, Mr. Justice Hughes replied under date of 
February 19: , 


My dear Sir: 


Your letter of Feb. 17 has been received. I dislike to refuse an answer to 
your inquiry, but in view of my judicial office I do not feel that I have any 
right to take part in political discussion or make statements of the sort that: 
would be expected from candidates for office. I am not a candidate actively 
or tacitly, and as I do not wish to do anything which would justly be re- 
garded as an attempt to obtain political support I must ask to be excused 
from anewering your inquiry. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Charles E. Hughes 


Some time later, on March 6, in a letter to Charles H. Brown, a 
former state senator from Medford, Massachusetts, Mr. Justice Hughes 
said: “I must adhere to the position I have taken; as I have repeatedly 
said, I am not a candidate in any sense, and in view of my obligations 
as a member of the Supreme Court, I cannot permit the use of my 
name.” Could anything be clearer, more unequivocal, and more em- 
phatically explicit? 

On May 14, 1916, former President Taft, the man who had elevated 
Hughes to the Supreme Court, arrived in Washington, and the fol- 
lowing day it was published in several newspapers, including the 
Chicago Tribune, that Taft had called on Hughes the evening of May 14 
and had spent more than an hour with him. According to this news- 
paper story, it was believed in some quarters that Mr. Justice Hughes 
had told Mr. Taft that he would accept the Republican nomination for 
President. Taft went on to New Haven that same night and could not 
be reached: for comment. It was also rumored that former Senator 
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Murray Crane of Massachusetts was supposed to have known in advance 
that Taft was to see Hughes. 

But in contradiction to these surmises stood the repeated and explicit 
declaration of Mr. Justice Hughes that he was not and would not be a 
candidate. In view, however, of what happened in June of that same 
year in the Coliseum at Chicago, someone must have known more 
accurately even than Hughes himself whether he would be a candidate 
or would permit the use of his name at the Republican Convention. 

On May 10 there was held in New York a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Progressive National Committee which was attended 
by several party leaders in addition to the members. At the conclusion 
of this meeting George W. Perkins reaffirmed to the newspaper re- 
porters the pledge of the Progressive party “to approach the considera- 
tion of the issues involved this year without any desire to revive partisan 
bitterness”. The big stick was still in cold storage. The golden olive 
branch again was being extended by Mr. Perkins to Messrs. Penrose, 
Crane, Smoot, et al. 

The Executive Committee recessed for luncheon to the Hotel Man- 
hattan, where, at the head of the table sat Colonel Roosevelt. The Rough 
Rider emphasized the necessity of peace between the Republican and 
the Progressive parties if it could be brought about. That evening, at the 
conclusion of the session of the National Executive Committee, which 
did not adjourn until seven o’clock, Perkins attempted to dispel any 
impression that might exist that the Progressives, when they should 
meet in national convention in Chicago, would rush through their 
nominations so as to serve notice that unless the Republicans accepted 
Colonel Roosevelt there would be three tickets in the field. Said he: 
“We will present Colonel Roosevelt as our first choice to the Republican 
National Convention. If they refuse to accept him, we will say: ‘Present 
some one on whom you can agree with approximately the same degree 
of unanimity and we will consider him} ” Thus once again Mr. Perkins 
made it clear that if the Republicans didn’t want Colonel Roosevelt as 
their candidate for President, all they had to do was to say so and the 
Progressives would run up the white flag. 

On May 24 there was another meeting of the National Executive 
Committee in New York with the usual attendance and with almost 
the usual concurrence in every proposal of the Receiver of the Progres- 


sive party, George W. Perkins. This meeting had been called to arrange 
1 Henry F. Pringle, in his The Life and Times of William Howard Taft (2 vols., New 
York, 1939), does not support these surmises or rumors, but neither does he negative them. 
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details in connection with the Progressive National Convention, which- 
was to meet in Chicago on June 7, concurrently with the assembling: 
of the Republican National Convention in the same city. The most 
important of these details related to the selection of the temporary of- 
ficers of the Progressive National Convention. - 

For temporary chairman of the convention Mr. Perkins suggested 
Oscar S. Straus of New York, and for permanent chairman he was 
firmly for Walter F. Brown of Ohio. I put forward the name of 
Raymond Robins of Chicago for temporary chairman, and my reasons 
were sufficiently impressive to convince Perkins, so that I carried my 
point, and Robins was agreed upon unanimously. 

In explaining why he wanted Walter F. Brown for permanent chair- 
man Mr. Perkins made a statement that did not appear as extraordinary 
then as it did later. He said that a situation might arise when it would 
be important to have in the chair a strong, aggressive chairman who 
had had plenty of experience in conventions and who knew how to 
wield a gavel. It seemed curious, when one considered it later, that it 
should have been thought necessary to have a “gaveling chairman” for 
the Progressive Convention, especially in view of the issue that the 
Progressives had made in 1912 of the “steam roller convention” of the 
Republicans over which Elihu Root, who also “knew how to wield a 
gavel”, had presided. 

It was indeed curious unless theré was in Perkins’s mind the thought 
that he might want to force something through the-convention over 
the opposition of a majority of the delegates. In any event, Brown was 
agreed upon by this handful of men meeting in New York, although, 
in theory at least, the selection of the permanent’ chairman was sup- 
posed to be by the convention itself. Other temporary and permanent 
officers of the convention, as suggested by Mr. Perkins, were unani- 
mously approved. The only break in the slate was the substitution of 
Raymond Robins for Oscar S. Straus. i 

This was the last meeting of the National Executive Committee that 
I ever attended. So far as I know, no later one was ever held. It was 
the last occasion that I attended or was invited to attend any conference, 
formal or informal, at which Mr. Perkins was present, in connection 
with the management or the proceedings of the Progressive National 
Convention, until after the convention had adjourned sine die. Az my 
own expense I had gone to every meeting of the Executive Committee 
for almost four years when those meetings were held in New York. 
After Mr. Perkins and the other officials and leaders of the Progressive 
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party had moved to Chicago, my home city, I was not asked to attend 
any meeting of any committee or to be present at any conference. 
Neither was Jane Addams, who also lived in Chicago and who, like 
myself, was a delegate-at-large from Illinois to the convention, asked 
to attend any conference in Chicago. It will be remembered that I 
was acting as Miss Addams’s proxy in attending meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee in New York. It should be noted also that former 
Congressman Victor Murdock of Kansas, who was chairman of the 
Progressive National Committee and who, therefore, outranked Perkins, 
was not consulted by Perkins at any time, either prior to or during the 
convention, although he vigorously protested against his exclusion. 
The right wing, which constituted a very small part of the Progressives, 
through the aggressive Mr. Perkins, took absolute control of the con- 
vention and ran it until the break on the last day. 

For several months preceding the date of the Republican and Pro- 
gressive national conventions, the usual “educational” work was being 
carried on in the South. Somebody was interested in herding delegates 
in that section, a scandalous proceeding which has smirched the record 
of the Republican party from Civil War days. In fact, two somebodies 
seemed to be very much interested, and these two were figures of con- 
sequence in American politics, men who knew their way about among 
the Federal officeholders and prospective Federal officeholders who 
were able to “deliver” Republican delegates from the Southern states 
where, in most instances, that party was only a comfort station on a 
broad highway. 

The two men who were carrying the gospel of “true Republicanism” 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line were Congressman C. Bascom 
Slemp of Virginia and Frank H. Hitchcock of New Mexico, who’ had 
been Theodore Roosevelt's Postmaster General and chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. It was generally believed that Mr. 
Slemp was the representative of the Penrose-Crane-Smoot reactionary 
Republican organization. But whom did Hitchcock represent, and who 
was financing his activities? So far as I know, these questions have 
never been answered, but a good many people thought at the time that 
Hitchcock was working under the direction of George W. Perkins. In 
any event, Hitchcock later turned out to be an ally and agent of Perkins. 

The two conventions had been called to meet in Chicago on June 
4, the Republican at the old Coliseum and the Progressive in the Audi- 
torium Theatre, where Benjamin Harrison had been nominated in 
1888. Several days in advance of that date the leaders of both parties 
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began to converge on Chicago. George W. Perkins arrived on June 1, 
and he immediately started to issue releases to the newspapers. He 
reiterated the adherence of the Progressives to the statement that had 
been issued in January which, it will be remembered, was directed to 
the proposition that the Republicans and the Progressives should unite 
on one candidate. But, in addition, he gave out this further significant 
interview: 
3 

There is no denying the fact that many of our delegates are in favor of 
nominating Roosevelt without waiting. Just what will be done no one can 
tell at this time. Personally, I am in favor of waiting until we see the temper 
and atmosphere of the Republican convention before making a nomination. 
I stand by the statement issued by the Progressive National Committee last 
January.” I am here in a spirit of conciliation and hoping that the Republi- 
cans will nominate a candidate and adopt a platform that we can endorse. 

In the light of subsequent events, it is clear from this that it was not 
only the hope of Mr. Perkins that the two partes would unite on a 
candidate, but that the strategy that he had in mind was to permit the 
Republicans to nominate first so as to make this result the more certain. 
The Progressive party was to be the tail of the Republican kite. Perkins’s 
plans were precisely those that the Republicans would have outlined 
for him if they had been consulted. 

On June 3, when Perkins was asked if he had held. conferences with 
some of the Old Guard leaders, he admitted that a number of con- 
ferences had been held and that he expected that there would be more. 
Unexpectedly, Victor Murdock walked into one such conference and 
let out a red hot blast of protest. Asked point blank whether the 
Progressives would accept Justice Hughes as a candidate, Mr. Perkins 
replied: “We haven’t got that far yet.” The authority assumed by 
Perkins to negotiate with the Republicans was < usurped one. This is 
true even if he was acting with the knowledge and consent of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The national conventions were about to meet, and many 
leaders of the Progressive party were already in Chicago. These leaders, 

2 Practically five months had elapsed since the last mecting of the Progressive National 
Committee, Usually the full party committee meets in the convention city prior to the date 
of the convention itself, But there was no meeting of the Progressive National Committee 
prior to the 1916 convention any more chan there was one of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Perkins assumed the right to speak for both. The explanation of such a situation in 
the party that numbered among its leaders such strong and forceful men as Hiram John- 
son, John M. Parker, Victor Murdock, Raymond Robins, Wiliam Allen White, and many 
others who could be named, lies in the fact that, in the final enalysis, the Progressive party 
was the personal political vehicle of Theodore Roosevelt, and the general belief among 


party members was that Perkins spoke with the knowledge and by the authority of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
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possibly excepting Water F. Brown and one or two other political 
toadies of Perkins, were left completely in the dark except for the vague 
and indefinite items that appeared in the newspapers. 

As a matter of course I expected that Mr. Perkins, shortly after his 
arrival in Chicago, woald call a meeting of the National Executive 
Committee. Instead of Ging so, he went into retirement in his quarters 
at the Blackstone Hote, where no one had access to him except the 
small group of “yes” msn upon whom he had mainly relied since the 
1912 campaign. Some c= these men, while progressive in name, were 
reactionary at heart. Th-y had been for Theodore Roosevelt for purely 
personal reasons, but they longed for the day when they could creep 
back to the Republican party even if they had to return as penitents. 

When the suspicion Eegan to grow that it was Perkins’s intention to 
play a lone hand as theugh he were the owner in fee simple of the 
Progressive party and that, apparently, he was considering Mr. Justice 
Hughes favorably as the nominee of both parties, I issued the following 
statement on June 4, 191€: 

To use the excuse of jrdicial dignity to avoid expressing opinions which 
must alienate some of his inharmonious supporters, and avoid giving up a 
life position until safely a:sured of a nomination, reflects little credit either 
on the Supreme Court or an the candidate. Justice Hughes broke the silence 
recently with his secretarys statement denying the authority of an utterance 
apparently favorable to Cclonel Roosevelt. If the judicial dignity is not im- 
paired by a statement unfmendly to a rival candidate, could not a statement 
be given out with equal >ropriety stating the candidate’s position on the 
questions of the day? 

Certainly, Progressives will not nominate Justice Hughes without know- 
ing his position on the vitel issues of the day. No agreement can be reached 
between representatives of zhe two parties to nominate him prior to a public, 
formal statement of his position. Nor will the Progressives be willing to 
accept any nominee, even apon a satisfactory Republican platform, without 
knowledge that the nomin-e is the embodiment of that platform. The possi- 
bility of a joint nominatios of Justice Hughes by Republicans and Progres- 
sives seems, therefore, a remote contingency. 


After this statement kad been published I heard from Mr. Perkins 
for the first time since hus arrival in Chicago. That evening he called 
me up at my home. Complainingly, he told me that no member of the 
Executive Committee shculd issue a statement without prior consulta- 
tion with him. What I hzd said would make it very difficult to achieve 
the results that he was working for. He thought that it was a great 
mistake to give the impression that Justice Hughes would not be satis- 
factory to the Progressives as a candidate. 

I reminded Mr. Perkins that there had been no meeting of the 
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National Executive Committee since his arrival in Chicago and that I 
had not heard from him, directly or indirectly. In the circumstances I did 
_ not know what his policy was and, in any event, how could anyone 
except the National Committee, ar in its absence, the Executive Com- 
mittee, decide upon a policy? In conclusion I told him that he had no 
right to speak for the Progressive party in the absence of express au- 
thority so to do and that I proposed to follow the course that to me 
seemed best calculated to advance the interests of the party. 

The Progressive National Convention of 1916 was one of the 
strangest affairs in the history of American politics. The delegates who 
crowded the Auditorium Theatre had come from all parts of the coun- 
try for just one purpose, and that was to nominate Theodore Roosevelt 
again as their candidate for President. Not only did they propose to 
nominate Roosevelt, they wanted to do it quickly and be done with it. 
If the delegates had had their way the business of the convention would 
have been concluded within one day, or two at the most, whereupon 
they would have packed their bags and gone home, leaving the Repub- 
licans to “take it or leave it”. But Perkins willed otherwise. He continued 
to hold “many conferences” with representatives of the Republican 
Old Guard. It was also his intention, if he could bring it about, that 
' the Republicans should nominate first. 

When the Progressive Convention was called to order, Raymond 
Robins was presented as temporary chairman. One of the most con- 
vincing and eloquent speakers in America, Robins excelled himself on 
this occasion. His address was a magnificent effort and aroused the 
convention to heights of enthusiasm. 

_ It will be remembered that George W. Perkins’s original choice for 
temporary chairman had been Oscar S. Straus, but, more than anything 
else, he wanted Walter F. Brown for permanent chairman because hè 
foresaw that the occasion might arise when the gavel of the permanent 
chairman would have to be called into play. At the conclusion of 
Robins’s keynote speech the Committee on Permanent Organization 
went into session. During the luncheon recess Charles Ringer, who 
was the representative from Illinois on that committee, sought me out 
to tell me that he did not believe that his group could be persuaded to 
report the name of Brown for permanent chairman. - 

By his speech Robins had, unwittingly, pushed over the Brown apple- 
cart. Overwhelmingly the members of the Committee on Permanent 
Organizations were for Robins for permanent chairman. Ringer asked 
me what he should do, and my advice to him was that if the com- 
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mittee wanted Robins it ought to follow its own judgment. Knowing 
as I did the temper of the convention, I did not believe that Perkins 
could defeat Robins on the floor even if he were rash enough to at- 
tempt it. So the committee proposed Raymond Robins for permanent 
chairman, and later, by a unanimous vote, he was elected to that posi- 
tion. The ultimate result of this action was that when George W. 
Perkins needed a strong right arm with a heavy gavel to impose his 
will upon the convention he found himself, instead, with a chairman 
who, believing in democratic processes and in the rule of the majority, 
could not be used as a puppet at the end of a string held in Perkins’s 
hand. It was at this critical point that Perkins’s carefully laid plans 
began to go awry. 

Throughout the days when the Progressive Convention was in ses- 
sion George W. Perkins was rarely on the floor. Constantly he brooded 
anxiously over “his” convention from the platform. But whether on the 
platform or on the floor, he carefully watched every proceeding. Al- 
though he wanted the convention to follow his line, he was afraid to 
take even the leaders into his confidence. A “deliberative” assemblage 
became a dawdling guessing match. The delegates had plenty of time 
on their hands. Whenever there was a lull in the proceedings Perkins 
would step to the edge of the platform to make a trite statement about 
some unimportant matter. Throughout, the burden of his song was that 
“he had had only three or four hours sleep a night since coming to 
Chicago; he was tired, very tired.” His manner became anxious and his 
voice querulous. Apparently he wanted to create the impression that 
he was killing himself in the interest of the Progressive party, working 
while the delegates played or slept, carrying upon his bent shoulders 
the weight of the Nation. 

While the delegates were eager to nominate Roosevelt and go 
home, they continued for some time to be patient and good natured. 
They knew that they were going to nominate Roosevelt in the end, 
and they were content to wait, on the chance that there was some good 
reason why Perkins wanted them to wait. But, gradually, a feeling of 
uneasiness grew. Suspicions became aroused that they were to be de- 
feated in their purpose to nominate their hero. Was Perkins in the 
plot? They didn’t know, but they began to ask each other questions. 

In common with many other delegates, I, too, was worried. I was 
one of those who wanted Roosevelt to be nominated quickly. I wished 
the Progressive party to go into the next campaign with a ticket of its 
own, regardless of what the Republicans might do. I watched Perkins 
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closely. I considered carefully all that he said, every moye that he made. 
I reflected upon the quality of his leadership during the preceding four 
years and attempted to unravel its purpose. But, particularly, I turned 
over and over in my mind the strangeness of his actions since he had 
come to Chicago on June 1. I knew that he had talked and was talk- 
ing with very few Progressives and that those few, in the main, were 
his “yes” men. I knew that into his apartment at the Blackstone Hotel 
there ran a direct telepnone line that connected him with Colonel 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. I knew that no one except Perkins or one or 
two others, with his permission, ever got a chance to talk with Colonel 
Roosevelt over that private wire. In other words, Colonel Roosevelt was 
seeing the Progressive Convention through the crafty and self-interested 
eyes of a former partner of J. P. Morgan & Company. 

As our convention continued meekly to mark time, waiting for the 
Republicans to get ahead, I came to the definite conclusion that it was 
the undisclosed purpose of George W. Perkins to keep us from naming 
a candidate for President until after the Republicans had nominated. 
Only thus could our own proceedings to that hour be made to mean 
anything. Then he would urge us not to put up a candidate of our own 
but to accept the Republican nominee on the plea that, with three 

- tickets in the field, the re-election of President Wilson would be a fore- 
gone conclusion. I communicated my theory to two or three other 
Progressive leaders in whom I had confidence, and we proceeded to 
get busy. 

When the convention recessed at the end of the morning session of 
the final day, a carefully selected group met at the University Club’ for 
luncheon as my guests. I do not recall now the names of all who were 
there, but Raymond Robins was one of them. There were also present, 
if my recollection serves me correctly, Gifford Pinchot, Chester H. 
Rowell, Matthew Hale, William -Allen White, Henry Allen, Victor 
Murdock, Bainbridge Colby, Donald R. Richberg, and others? I told 
these men what I believed that Perkins was planaing to do. No one 
challenged this. In fact, practically every one of these men had come 
to the same conclusion on his own account, 

Without a dissenting voice we agreed that there was not a chance 
in the world of the Republicans nominating Roosevelt unless we named 


3 My mind is not clear as to whether or not Governor Hiram W. Johnson of California 
and John M. Parker of Louisiana attended this luncheon meeting at the University Club. 
However, they undoubtedly had been informed; in any event they were kept advised, and 
all of us worked together in closest understanding throughout the convention. : 
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him first. It was childish to think otherwise, and if Perkins was com- 
mitted to the plan that we suspected, he was either a knave or a fool. 
In any event, he would_be selling the Progressive party down the river. 
We determined that, ccme what might, Theodore Roosevelt would be 
nominated by our corvention before the Republicans named their 
candidate. We were sat.sfied that we would be able to do this because 
we knew that the convention would follow the leadership of our group, 
even if that meant overriding Perkins. 

We agreed upon a plan. William Allen White was to sit near 
the telegraph instrument at the back of the Auditorium stage over 
which was coming instant information of what was happening at the 
Coliseum. Donald R. Eichberg was to go to the Coliseum itself on a 
ticket that we were able to produce, and, as soon as the first nominating 
speech was begun, he was to hurry to the nearest telephone and advise 
us of that fact. In this way we had a double check. The rest of the 
plan that we then forraulated was subsequently carried out in detail. 

James R. Garfield, the floor leader of the convention, had not been 
asked to our conference. While we were confident that he would agree 
with us, we thought that it would place him in an embarrassing posi- 
tion because the procedure that we proposed to follow would cut right 
across the plans of George W. Perkins, at whose instance Garfield had 
been made floor leader. For the same reason we did not communicate 
our plans to him. 

Shortly after the afternoon session was called to order, Perkins came 
down to the floor and ed me over to a side wall. Beginning with, “I 
know what you men ar up to”, he proceeded to tell me how hard and 
how long he had worked through sleepless nights. Said he, in substance: 
“Some of you think that I am trying to bring about the nomination of 
Hughes. Why, Hughes is the man who besmirched my name. He had 
me arrested on a charg of grand larceny and tried to send me to the 
penitentiary.* Do you shink that I would do anything for him?” He 
added that it wouldn’t be fair if we should interfere with his plans. 

I told him that none of us knew what his plans were, except to the 
extent that we could guzzle them out for ourselves, since he hadn’t 
consulted anyone so far as we knew, except possibly a few of his own 


+ Perkins was referring te the insurance scandals unearthed by Hughes. George W. 
Perkins, at that time a partne of J. P. Morgan & Company, was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the New York Le Insurance Company and as such was indicted as the result 
of facts brought to light by th: Hughes investigation. As is well known, it was this investi- 
gation that started Hughes sharply up the ladder as a public man. 
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intimate friends. I tried to make it clear that it was not a personal matter 

at all with us but that the delegates had been brought together in the- 
expectation and belief that they would have the privilege of nominating 

Theodore Roosevelt for President and that to balk them of this right 

would not only be breaking faith with them but would have the effect 

of destroying what was left of the Progressive party. I concluded with 

the statement that, so far as I was concerned, I was committed to the 

proposition that, whatever the Republican Convention might do, we 

ought to nominate Roosevelt. Moreover, we intended to do it if we 

could, 

There was a tense feeling among the delegates that afternoon, Even 
those who did not know that a convention revolution against Perkins 
had been planned sensed that scmething was about to happen. 

William Allen White got word over the ticker that nomination 
speeches were about to begin at the Coliseum. Donald R. Richberg veri- 
fied this information by telephone. Word was passed to Bainbridge 
Colby, who at once asked for recognition. Chairman Robins, with eyes 
and ears on the alert, declared: “The Gentleman from New York has 
the floor.” At this point Perkins arose from his chair in the first row 
of the platform and quickly stepped forward. Without waiting for 
recognition, he started to talk in a high-pitched, hysterical voice, but 
no one understood what he said, The delegates, however, did hear what 
Robins said as, with a backward sweep of his left arm, he literally 
pushed Perkins toward his seat. In substance, it was this: “Mr. Perkins, 
the time for talking has passed. It is time to act. We are going to 
nominate a candidate for President. Mr. Bainbridge Colby has the floor.” 
As had been planned, Colby’s nominating speech ran something like 
this: “Mr. Chairman and Delegates to the Progressive National Con- 
vention: I have the honor to place in nomination, for President of the 
United States on the Progressive ticket, the Honorable Theodore Roose- 
velt of New York.” és 

As Colby took his seat the convention burst into enthusiastic cheers, 
but Robins, intent upon doing a thorough job as quickly as possible, 
motioned the delegates into silence. Promptly Governor Hiram W. 
Johnson of California arose to second the nomination in even fewer 
words than had been employed by Bainbridge Colby. Robins called for 
the ayes and nayes and thereupon declared Theodore Roosevelt to be 
the nominee of the Progressive party for President by the unanimous 
vote of the delegates. Governor Johnson, who had been the party’s 
candidate for Vice-President in 1912, had told us that he would not run 
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again, and, in quick but orderly fashion, John M. Parker, former Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, was named as the running mate of Roosevelt. A 
motion to adjourn sine die was adopted, and Perkins never did have a 
chance to say what he had stepped forward to tell the convention when 
Robins refused to recognize him. 

For the want of a chairman, the house of cards that George W. 
Perkins had so carefully built up fell to pieces. Perhaps it would have 
toppled anyhow, the sentiment of the delegates being what it was, 
but, on the other hand, it is not impossible that, with Walter F. Brown 
wielding the gavel, Perkins might have delayed the nomination of 
Theodore Roosevelt and thus have prevented it altogether. Neither is it 
impossible that, either with or without the authority of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Perkins at such a critical juncture might have announced to the 
convention that he had authority to say that “T. R.” was gratified by 
the nomination of Hughes and would support him. 

In any event the Progressive Convention named its ticket and ad- 
journed before the Republicans had nominated. The Republican 
nominee turned out to be Justice Charles Evans Hughes, who had 
repeatedly said that he would not be a candidate and who had even 
gone so far as to declare that he would not permit the use of his name. 

It was at 12:04 P. M., June 12, 1916, that Bainbridge Colby nomi- 
nated Theodore Roosevelt for President on the Progressive ticket. Im- 
mediately after the final adjournment of the convention, the new.Na- 
tional Committee met and later gave out a statement covering its 
organization. All of the acts normally expected of a political party 
following a national convention were faithfully gone through with. But 
‘these acts were more or less automatic. It was clear to everyone that 
the future of the Progressive party depended upon what Theodore 
Roosevelt would say. í 

There was a rush to get into direct communication with Roosevelt. 
For the first time someone other than Perkins or one of his trusties was 
able to talk with the colonel over the private wire that connected Oyster 
Bay with Perkins’s private suite. 

William Allen White was one of those who went on the wire. He 
had been in favor of Roosevelt’s nomination, A true progressive, he was 
not ready to hoist a white flag. In talking with “T. R”, he quickly 
learned that the man who had just been nominated as the presidential 
candidate of the Progressive party for the second time had little, if any, 
knowledge of the state of mind, the personnel, or the ideals of the Pro- 
gressive National Convention, White, as a member of the convention, 
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in close touch with its proceedings and as a trusted friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt of many years standing, tried to give the colonel a true view 
of what lay in the minds and hearts of the delegates and those whom 
they represented. But the Rough Rider had been seeing political moves 
through Perkins’s eyes too long and too exclusively to be able to change 
his perspective. He made it clear that he would not accept the nomina- 
tion that had just been voted him. 

There was one significant interchange between William Allen White 
and Colonel Roosevelt during this conversation. The latter asked White 
why he had not heard from him and certain others during the con- 
vention. White replied that he had not been invited to use the private 
wire and that he had felt a natural hesitation in assuming the right to 
use a telephone that was located in Perkins’s private suite. White got the 
clear impression that the colonel was not pleased that he had been cut 
off from communication with certain of his friends whom he trusted. 
He said to White: “I told Perkins that I wanted this line open to all of 
my friends—you and Hiram [Johnson] and Jim [Garfield] and Ray- 
mond [Robins] and Gifford [Pinchot]—I specifically named you five!”® 

In short order word came from Oyster Bay which added to our 
doubt that Colonel Roosevelt would run on the Progressive ticket, 
although some of us still had a faint hope that we might persuade him. 
While he did not definitely say “No”, he did, in effect, utter this 
emphatic word. He announced that he would consider the matter care- 
fully and give his reply at an early date. But we knew what he meant, 
and it was a discouraged and disillusioned rear guard of Progressives 
that sadly filed out of Chicago back to the homes that they had left in 
such high hopes. The newspapers, in interpreting Colonel Roosevelt’s 
attitude to the country, stated, in no uncertain terms, that he would 
- not run on the Progressive ticket. His flag had been struck and struck 
to the man whom, in his heart, unjustly and unreasonably, as many of 
us thought, he hated; the man whom, frequently, he had sneeringly 
referred: to as “another Woodrow Wilson with whiskers”. 

As the result of the Progressive Convention in 1916, thousands of 
men and women to whom Roosevelt had been an idol and whom they 
had followed blindly and unquestioningly became bitter when they 
thought of him. “Roosevelt has betrayed the Progressive party”, “Roose- 
velt has sold the party out”, etc, became common expressions when 
Progressives met. It was difficult, as a matter of fact it still is difficult, 


5 This direct quotation is with the consent of William Allen White, who, as well as 
Raymond Robins, has read the manuscrip: of this article. 
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to understand how Roosevelt could have followed the course that 
he did. 

The Progressive party, in large measure, was the outward expression 
of the love and the admiration, amounting almost to idolatry, that the 
overwhelming majority of its members felt for Theodore Roosevelt. 
They believed that by unfair tactics and crooked machinations he had 
been denied the Republican nomination in 1912. Personally or politi- 
cally, with only a relatively few exceptions, none of the people who 
took their political lives in their hands when they left the Republican 
and Democratic parties in 1912 to follow Roosevelt had a thing to gain.® 
Yet they were willing to risk all, if necessary, to sacrifice all, because of 
their faith in one man. More than once Roosevelt had assured them 
that, win or lose in 1912, the Progressive party would go on and that 
the fight for the principles for which it stood would continue. He had 
sounded this same belligerent note before leaving on the Brazilian 
expedition. It was inconceivable, incomprehensible, that he would allow 
his devoted followers to assemble in a national convention at their own 
expense and at further personal and political risks to themselves if he 
did not intend, loyally and in good faith, to abide by the result of that 
convention. 

What had happened at Chicago did not comport with their estimate 
of Roosevelt’s character. To be sure, the shocking suggestion by Roose- 
velt, while the convention was still in session, that the Progressives unite 
with the Republicans on Senator Henry Cabot Lodge as the candidate 
for President had created a feeling of uneasiness that amounted almost 
to distrust.’ On that occasion a chill went through the Auditorium 
Theatre. There was no man or group of men in that convention who 
could have delivered it to Lodge, despite the preference expressed for 
him by Roosevelt. Notwithstanding this unhappy episode, so perpetually 
injurious to the colonel himself, the delegates believed that if they 
should nominate him, he would not fail to carry their flag. Why had he 
permitted the convention to be held if, all the time, he harbored the 
secret intention of slapping it in the face if it should do him the honor 


6 William Allen White’s wise comment at this point was: “Perhaps this was their 
weakness. I am more and more convinced that in the machinery of politics, unselfish men 
are impotent. Greed greases the wheels of politics.” 

7 Before Lodge’s name was mentioned as a possible compromise candidate to the con- 
vention itself, Colonel Roosevelt had suggested the names of both Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Senator John Wingate Weeks as candidates whom the Progressive party might 
support if nominated by the Republicans, Weeks’s name, however, never came into the 
open. 
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of nominating him, as he must have understood was its oa inten- 
tion if it were permitted to have its own way? i 

The real tragedy of the Progressive Convention of 1916 lay i in Sia 
it did to the faith and hope of thousands upon thousands-of fine citizens, 
many of them the youth of the land. Many Progressives- ruefully ac- 
cepted the cynical verdic- of reactionary Republicans that Roosevelt had 
deliberately betrayed them, “had sold them out”, as the usual expres- 
sion ran. However, the consensus of opinion among the close friends 
of Roosevelt and those who were the most active leaders at the con- 
vention was that Roosevelt was still sound at heart but that he made 
the grievous mistake of -elying too implicitly upon George W. Perkins. 
Before making a decision that would seriously reflect upon his political 
honor, as well as affect the lives of many who had made serious political 
sacrifices to follow him, we believed that he owed it to himself, as well 
as to the party, to consult the rank and file of the Progressives and 
particularly those leaders who, unlike George W. Perkins, had no 
ulterior purpose to serve. 

` Many have never been able to understand why Colonel Roosevelt 

should have made such a momentous decision without conferring with 
such public-spirited citizens and influential leaders as Hiram W. John- 
son, John M. Parker, Raymond Robins, William Allen White, Jane 
Addams, Frank Knox, Victor Murdock, Bainbridge Colby, Henry J. 
Allen, James R. Garfield, Gifford Pinchot, Matthew Hale, Chester H. 
Rowell, and many others who had followed him for many years. But, . 
except for Roosevelt’s unaccountable failure to consult the Progressives 
themselves, to give them a day in court to plead their own cause and 
his, I have no hesitation in giving the devious George W. Perkins dis- 
credit for the ignominious and ignoble death of the Progressive party. 

I was convinced that Perkins, who had. been followed by Progres- 
sives in good, if simple, faith ever since 1912, had been scheming for 
this result for four long years. I give him credit for mildly preferring 
that Roosevelt should be the joint nominee’ of the Republican and the 
Progressive parties. He wanted this if it could be brought about, but, 
above everything else, he wanted to be the kingmaker, the man with- 
out whose machinations there would be’ three parties in the field in 
1916 as there had been in 1912. He wanted Roosevelt, but he didn’t 
want him badly enough. He didn’t want him if he had to forego the ` 
gratification of any personal ambition of his own. He was willing to 
take someone else, as the whole world knew from his public statements. 
In politics it is axiomatic that a man who has announced a. second 
choice does not have a first. Perkins was too shrewd a man not to realize 
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that when“he said, in effect, to Republican leaders, “My first choice is 
Roosevelt, but if you will not accept him I will consider a proposition 
from you”, there would not be a chance in a million of his getting 
Roosevelt. 

It was perfidious on the part of George W. Perkins to capitalize and 

then to betray the enthusiasm for and devotion to Theodore Roosevelt 

` of the Progressives of the country for his own personal ends, as he did 
in 1916. If Roosevelt had been privy to Perkins’s plans and permitted 
him to go ahead, Roosevelt necessarily stood in pari delictu with 
Perkins: Was it possible for Theodore Roosevelt, in entire good faith, 
to stand by and allow the Progressives to select delegates and hold a 
national convention? It is true that no one knows what misrepresenta- 
tions Perkins may have made to him. Perkins knew all the time what 
he was doing, even if no one else did. Candor compels the statement 
that, skillful and experienced in the ways of politics as he was, Roose- 
velt can hardly be exonerated for not understanding the implications 
in Perkins’s preconvention statements about being willing to consider 
a candidate to be presented by the Republicans if Roosevelt were not 
acceptable to them. One may even say further that Roosevelt owed it 
to the Progressives of the country, who had followed his leadership 
and were prepared to follow it to the bitter end, even more than he 
owed it to himself, to have a complete and thorough understanding in 
advance with Perkins as to just what the plans of that slippery gentle- 
‘man were. After all, these devoted citizens were not the personal prop- 
erty even of Roosevelt himself, much less that of Perkins. 

If Perkins was going to trade with those astute gentlemen, Penrose, 
Murray Crane, and Smoot, he had to show them that he had some- 
thing to deliver. Therefore the Progressive Convention in 1916. Perkins 
had no cause to be unhappy at Chicago until the convention sensed 
his treachery and, breaking the leash with which he was coaxingly 
leading it, insisted of nominating Roosevelt before the Republicans 
named Hughes. If Perkins had been more of a realist, he would have 
known that he was the last man who could lead the Progressives unless 
he was leading them in the direction in which they wanted to go. They 
were not powerless stockholders in a giant corporation susceptible of 
manipulation after the Wall Street fashion of “reorganizing”. After 
1912 the Progressives had accepted Perkins solely because of their ad- 
miration for and confidence in “T. R.”, but they had never been able to 
overcome completely the doubt and mistrust that they had had orig- 
inally for this former Morgan partner turned political “crusader”. 

After the new Progressive National Committee had organized on 
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the afternoon of June 10, it adjourned to meet again in Chicago on June 
26. Before it met on the latter date Colonel Roosevelt had definitely 
and formally declined the nomination for President. He had done more 
than this. He had declared for Hughes, even without waiting for formal _ 
capitulation by the party which he had founded ‘and “led”. The colcnel 
was safely seated on the bandwagon, leaving his too-trustful followers 
dazed and disorganized. 

The meeting of the committee was a stormy one. James R. Garfield 
of Ohio, who had been the convention floor leader, offered a. resolution 
supporting the position of Colonel Roosevelt and endorsing his recom- 
mendation “that we support Mr. Hughes”. After a bitter and acrincon- 
ious debate, this resolution was adopted by a vote of 32 to 6, with ọ not 
voting. The opposition was led by Bainbridge Colby, who held a proxy 
from’ the national committeeman of Florida. He advocated a third 
ticket headed by Victor Murdock. John M. Parker, the nominee for 
Vice-President, fought the majority of the committee and made a mov- 
ing plea for a third party. He declared that, notwithstanding Colonel 
Roosevelt’s action, he would run for Vice-President even if he ran 
alone, and this he subsequently did, to the admiration of every Progres- 
sive in the country. However, on account of the election laws in many 
of the states, he was able to get on the ballot only in Georgia, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, New York, and Oklahoma. 

Most of us decided to follow Theodore Roosevelt into the Hughes 
camp, even though it was bitter medicine for many. This was not be“ 
cause we did not have for Hughes great respect and admiration. In my 
own case I had personally been for Hughes as the candidate on the 
Republican ticket in 1908 when Theodore Roosevelt had made the 
mistake, that he later regretted, of forcing Taft on the party and the 
country. We regretted the choice that had been imposed upon us be- 
cause we felt that there was a principle at stake which went far beyond 
the question either of Hughes’s personality or availability. So the ma- 
jority of us went back into the Republican party, unhappy and dis- 
couraged but determined to do everything that we could to elect Hughes 
in November. i 

The practical result was that, although Perkins had not been able 
to keep us from nominating Roosevelt, he had his will of us in the end 
when we lined up for Hughes. We were not, however, delivered like 
a pig in a poke. We exercised our free and independent judgment after 
Theodore Roosevelt had refused our nomination. Stranded and leader- 
less, we had nowhere else`to go except to Wilson. A good-sized 
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minority, under capable and idealistic leadership, did take that route, ` 
and no one felt like rebuking them. At best, it was a narrow choice, 
the making of which was determined in large measure by personal and 
political friendships and by prior party affiliations. Many of those who 
went over to Wilson, like Murdock and Bainbridge Colby and Matthew 
Hale and J. A. H. Hopkins, had been Republicans. One of our out- 
standing leaders, Raymond Robins, who had been a life-long Democrat 
up to 1912, decided for Hughes. Practically all of the rest of us who 
enlisted in the Hughes campaign had been Republicans before 1912. 

A few days after the convention several of us found ourselves in 
New York—Governor Hiram Johnson, Raymond Robins, James R. 
Garfield, Gifford Pinchot, Chester H. Rowell, and one or two others, 
in addition to myself. Perkins invited all of us to dine with him at the 
Union League Club. Raymond Robins sat next to Perkins at one end 
` of the table. When the soup was served, Robins turned to Perkins in 
his frank and engaging manner and said: “Mr. Perkins, just how well 
do you know this man Hughes?” Perkins’s face brightened like that 
of a man who is asked to discourse on his favorite theme. “Why”, he 
said, “I know him very well indeed. As a matter of fact, I consider 
him one of my closest friends. We have many interests in common. I 
never go to Washington without calling on him. I wish all of you 
could meet him. I know that you would think as highly of him as I do.” 
I do not know whether my expression showed the astonishment that I 
felt. I still had clearly in my mind what Perkins had said to me at the 
convention in Chicago. This I had repeated immediately afterwards to 
the members of my “gang”. At that time Hughes was the man who 
had besmirched Perkins’s name by causing his arrest on a charge of 
grand larceny. “Do you think that I would do anything for him?”, 
Perkins had asked in an aggrieved tone on that occasion, Now it 
seemed that Perkins was a close, personal friend of the Republican 
nominee and that he never went to Washington without seeing him. 
Leaning toward Gifford Pinchot, who sat next to me, I said, sotto voce, 
“It looks as if Raymond has turned up something very interesting.” 

William R. Willcox of New York was selected by Mr. Hughes as 
the chairman of the Republican National Committee and therefore in 
charge of his campaign. Whether or not Perkins was influential in this 
selection I do not know of my own knowledge, but rumor had it at 
the time that Perkins was really responsible for the Willcox appoint- 
ment. Politically, the new national chairman was unknown and inex- 
perienced. As the campaign developed, those who were intimately con- 
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nected with it, and this seemed to include Willcox himself, came to look 
upon Perkins as equal in authority with the supposed leader, if not the 
actual leader himself. 

The Republican National Committee of 1916 was reactionary in the 
extreme. It was in the absolute control ož men who hated the Progres- 
sives and who in their turn were distrusted by us. This is easily under- 
stood when it is remembered that, almost without exception, the pro- 
gressives had left the party in 1912. Because he wanted to conciliate the 
latter and thus win their support, and probably also because he did not 
have any too much trust in the Penrose-Murray Crane-Smoot leader- 
ship, Justice Hughes did the unusual thing of taking the actual manage- 
ment of his campaign out of the hands of the National Committee. 
He set up a campaign committee of his own, consisting of eighteen 
members, including Willcox as chairman. Of the remainder, eleven 
were regular Republicans and six Progressives. The Republicans were: 
John T. Adams of Iowa, W. H. Crocker of California, F. W. Estabrook 
of New Hampshire, James A. Hemenway of Indiana, A. T. Hert of 
Kentucky, R. B. Howell of Nebraska, Alvah H. Martin of Virginia, 
Herbert Parsons of New York, S. A. Perkins of Washington, Charles B. 
Warren of Michigan, and Ralph E. Williams of Oregon. The Progres- 
sives were: Everett Colby of New Jersey, James R. Garfield of Ohio, 
Harold L. Ickes of Illinois, George W. Perkins of New York, Chester 
H. Rowell of California, and Oscar S. Straus of New York. 

In addition to being a member of this committee in my own right, 
I held the proxy of Chester H. Rowell of California during the cam- 
paign. However, there never was any meeting of the committee so that 
the right to vote was an empty honor—a further exemplification of the 
Perkins theory that a “good” committee is one that never meets. During 
the campaign I was attached to Western headquarters at Chicago, 
charged with the particular duty of trying to hold the Western Progres- 
sives in line but without being given even a dime to build up an or- 
ganization in three or four critical states. I have always believed that if 
this had been done, Hughes would have been elected. Perkins operated 
from the New York headquarters. 

There was no doubt in my own mind that, if elected, Mr. Hughes 
would fill the office of President with distinction to himself and credit 
to the country. Deeply interested in his success, ‘I believed from the 
beginning that he would win if he could capture the votes of the 
Progressives. I devoted every effort to bring this about. I literally made 
a nuisance of myself at Western headquarters, bombarding A. T. Hert 
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of Kentucky, who was Western manager, and others, to do this or 
refrain from doing that because of its possible effect upon Progressive 
sentiment. I was listened to patiently; my personal relationship with 
members of the Western headquarters staff was pleasant; but I was 
talking to deaf ears. Hert’s theory was that if we should carry New 
York, Indiana, and Illinois, Hughes could not fail to win. I conceded 
that this was probable, but I was receiving disturbing reports from 
various states in the West which, in normal circumstances, or even with 
specialized campaigns adapted to different circumstances, would have 
elected Hughes even with California in the Wilson column as it turned 
out in the end. 

All of my efforts to bring about a real amalgamation of the Progres- 
sives with the Republicans failed. The Republican leaders apparently 
did not propose to permit the Progressives to come back into the party 
without a period of irritating probation. Theirs was to be a real purga- 
tory. Apparently, George W. Perkins was not interested in any special 
consideration for the Progressives, even for the purpose of bringing 
them into the Hughes camp. Apparently, he thought that Hughes was 
sure to win anyhow. He was looking out for himself; he had made, 
or was expecting to make, his own terms, and he wanted the Progressive 
aberration and his connection therewith to be forgotten as quickly 
as possible. 

The result of the ineptly and selfishly managed Hughes campaign 
confirmed the fears that I had expressed while it was in progress not 
only to Hert but to Perkins and to Chairman Willcox. Hughes was 
defeated not only as the result of a lack of vision but by a want of 
ordinary political sense on the part of his managers. The Progressive 
party in 1912 had made possible the triumphant election of Woodrow 
Wilson in that year. In 1916 there were still enough resentful and dis- 
illusioned Progressives to assure his re-election. 

One more brief but anticlimactic scene was enacted before the cur- 
tain was finally rung down on the Progressive party. In February of 
1918 there was a meeting of the Republican National Committee in St. 
Louis. Mr. Willcox had resigned as chairman, and the committee was 
to elect his successor while taking stock of the situation in the country. 
As a graceful gesture, the Progressive members of the Hughes Cam- 
paign Committee were invited to attend. I was going to St. Louis in my 
own right, and once again Chester H. Rowell asked me to act as his 
proxy. George W. Perkins wired me from New York that he hoped I 
could join his train and go to St. Louis with him. This invitation I 
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declined, whereupon he asked me to breakfast with him at his. hotel 
on the morning of February 11. 

I arrived in St. Louis on February 10, several hours in advance of 
Perkins. I was in the lobby of the Jefferson Hotel when newspaper 
correspondents showed me a statement that Mr. Perkins had given out 
as he stepped from his train. In this statement he said: “All we Progres- 
sives ask is that a Republican be selected as chairman of the National 
Committee who, by his record and ability, will at once give promise of 
being able to harmonize and organize; for a political party succeeds 
by assimilation, not by elimination.” After I had read this statement, 
I remarked to the newspaper correspondents who wanted to know how 
I felt about it that “Perkins was up to his old trick of assuming to speak 
for the Progressives without first conferring with them”, adding, “In 
the coming campaign, if we are to win, we must hold those Progressives 
who voted for Hughes in 1916 and win back those who voted for Presi- 
dent Wilson. Don’t let us leave St. Louis with the renewal of the 
factional differences which will mean defeat at the next election.” 

The newspapers next morning carried both Perkins’s statement and 
my interview. When I appeared in Mr. Perkins’s suite at the appointed 
hour for breakfast, I found him holding a newspaper in his hands. He 
was very much agitated. He almost stuttered in his excitement. Had I 
made the statement that had been attributed to me, he asked. I replied 
that I had. He thoughr that it didn’t show good teamwork, and I re- 
plied that I hadn’t beer. aware of any desire for teamwork on his part; 
that he knew that I was to be in St. Louis and that he had no right, 
without consultation, to give out a statement proclaiming what the 
Progressives did or did not think. He had only meant it for the best, 
he declared, but I insisted that he had exceeded his authority and that 
his statement was ill-timed, improper, and did not necessarily represent 
the views of the Progressives. 

Walter F. Brown was the only other person present on this not 
altogether happy occasion. He left Perkins’s suite with me, and on our 
way to the elevator he tried to pour oil on the troubled waters by as- 
suring me that, while Perkins had meant well, my point of view was 
well taken. He agreed that Perkins should not have given out a state- 
ment in which he assumed to speak for the Progressives when he had 
not consulted them. 

At the St. Louis meeting of the Republican National Committee, 
as during the preceding campaign, my one effort was to effect a real 
amalgamation between the two elements that had once constituted the 
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Republican party. I argued with individual committeemen in favor of 
my personal proposal that the Republican National Committee add to 
its number at least those Progressives whom Hughes himself had put 
on his Campaign Committee. Will H. Hays of Indiana thought that 
this would not be legal because the Republican National Convention 
had not authorized it. My reply to this was that subsequent ratification 
was as good as prior authorization and that there could be no doubt 
that the next Republican National Committee would ratify an act done 
in good faith in an effort to close the gap between the Republicans and 
the Progressives. 

Upon some of the Republican National committeemen I made an 
impression. At least I thought that I did. If I had had any help at all 
from Perkins, something might have been accomplished, but he wasn’t 
interested in the Progressives. He had used them as his lure at Chicago, 
and he wanted to be let alone to reap whatever reward might be due 
` him for his Benedict Arnold bit of trading in the political market place. 

So far as the Progressives of the country were concerned, those two 
or three of us who went to St. Louis, there, without voice or vote, 
graciously to be permitted to sit on the side lines to watch Boise Penrose 
put his Republican National Committee through its paces, might have 
spent our money to better advantage than by paying railroad fare and 
hotel expenses. To Penrose and his fellow standpatters Perkins was the 
Progressive party, and Perkins was a tamed political cat. 

The betrayal at Chicago in 1916 reached its final, if anticlimactic, 
culmination in St. Louis in February of 1918. The Progressive party, 
representing one of the most unselfish and idealistic movements in 
American history, there came ingloriously to its final end. Thereafter, 
lonely and unhappy progressive spirits tried to make themselves feel 
at home either in the Republican or the Democratic ranks, or, per- 
chance, they wandered back and forth between the two, waiting hope- 
fully for that other day which was to come, twenty years later, when 
they would have another opportunity to tilt a lance for a real progres- 
sive leader—one, this time, who would not permit a George W. Perkins 
to betray them. 

For, on the face of the record, how can it be disputed that the 
answer to the question raised in the title of this article is—George W. 
Perkins? 

Harotp L. Ickes. 

Washington, D.C. 
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Tre Norman Communes Once More 
1389-1223 ' 


More than ten years ago the present writer evolved a theory as to 
the origin and nature of the Norman communes under Richard and 
John and published it in the Anniversary Essays in Medieval History 
by students of Charles Homer Haskins. The gist of that theory was that 
all our evidence, certainly in the years 1189 to 1204, points to the origin 
of the Norman communes in economic factors and that all our knowl- 
edge of their institutional machinery stresses their financial aspects al- 
most to the exclusion of the feudal and the military. This was sharply 
opposed, of course, to the traditional view that the commune was a 
feudal unit, a collective seignory, and that its charter was granted for a 
quid pro quo of feudal services, primarily military. This military theory 
had behind it the weighty authority of Giry and Luchaire and is still 
to be met with even in the most recent scholarly work? 

The critics were kind but not unanimous. Professor Powicke, in 

England, felt that I had more than proved my point.? Professor Hal- 
phen, in France, seemed convinced.* Professor Strayer, on this side of 
the Atlantic, who had been obliged to go over my work carefully in the 
course of his own researches, accepted my conclusions But French and 
Norman scholars of equal or perhaps greater authority were of a dif- 
ferent mind. The late Professor Génestal expressed his doubts in the 

1 Charles H. Taylor and John L. La Monte, eds. (Boston, 1929), pp. 231-54, “The 
Norman Communes under Richard and John, 1189-1204”. 

2A. Giry, Les établissements de Rouen (Paris, 1883-85), I, 47. Achille Luchaire, 
Manuel des institutions françaises, périade de Capétiens directs (Paris, 1892), pp. 245, 420; 
id., Les communes françaises à l'époque des Capétiens directs, Louis Halphen, ed. (Paris, 
1911), pp. 228-29, 279-80. R. Génestal, L’histoire du droit public normand (Caen, 1928), 
p- 24; Charles Petit-Dutaillis, La monarchie féodale (Paris, 1933), p. 194; td., L'essor des 
états d'occident (Paris, 1937), pp. 4, 7-8, 43, 49; E. Chénon, “De la personnalité juridique 
des villes de commune d’aprés le droit francais du xiii® siècle”, Revue d’historre du droit, 
IV (1923), 351-66. 

3 English Historical Review, XLV (1930), 643° cf. F. M. Powicke, The Loss of Nor- 
mandy (Manchester, 1913), p. 313. 

4 Bibliothèque de l'école des chartes, XCH (1931), 171. 

5 Joseph Reese Strayer, The Administration of Normandy under Saint Louis (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), pp. 84-85. 
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pages of Normannia® and was good enough to write me directly in 
greater detail but in the same vein. Dr. Petit-Dutaillis indicated some 
doubt in 1933 in his La monarchie féodale and considerably more in 
1937 in his L’essor des états d'occident? At Guernesey in 1938, at the 
annual Semaine de droit normand and immediately following my paper 
on “Les communes normandes au temps de Philippe-Auguste”,® he 
expressed himself verbally, politely but firmly, as completely uncon- 
vinced, 

Further study since 1929, involving much new material and a care- 
ful rereading of the old, has left me of the same opinion still? During 
this decade additional aid and comfort have been forthcoming from 
other scholars.’° Professor Carl Stephenson in 1933, in his Borough and 
Town, profoundly disturbed many previously established views con- 
cerning the origin and nature of medieval towns.’* He has made obso- 
lete the exclusively legal and feudal interpretation of the early history 
of the medieval town and has established in its place an interpretation 
which is primarily economic and social.’* He took some of his material 
from Norman history, and he considers my own published doubts 
regarding the older theories as sound but timid. Professor Tait, in 
England, though sharply critical of much of Stephenson’s work in de- 
tail, supported many of his main conclusions three years later in his 
Medieval English Borough** The recent and excellent work of Dr. 
Elizabeth Chapin, Les villes de foires de Champagne, dealing with a 


SIN (1930), 737. 

T La monarchie féodale, p. 193 and passim (cf. p. 170); L'essor des états, p. 8 and 
passim, 

8 Travaux de la semaine d'histoire du droit normand tenue & Guernesey du 8 au 13 
juin 1938 (Caen, 1939), PP. 433-52. 

9 For the opportunity of further research in connection with Norman institutions in 
general in this period, both in the archives at Paris and in those throughout Normandy, 
I am indebted to a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship in 1929-30 and to a 
leave of absence from Smith College during the same year. 

10 A long bibliographical note which I have written but cannot include in this article 
contains at least twenty-five items of some importance printed since 1930. 

11 See also the various articles which preceded this volume, especially “The French 
Commune and the English Borough”, American Historical Review, XXXVII (1932), 45% 
ff. and “Les ‘aides’ des villes françaises aux xii et xiii® siècles”, Moyen Age, XXXII 
(1922), 274-328. Stephenson leans heavily upon the work of the late Professor Henri 
Pirenne; cf. Cambridge Medieval History, VI (Cambridge, 1929), 518-19. 

12 Cf. Gaillard Lapsley, “Some Recent Advance in English Constitutional History 
(before 1485)”, Cambridge Historical Journal, V, no. 2 (1936), 119 ff., especially 159. 

13 Borough and Town (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 46, 219, and passim. 

14 (Manchester, 1936). See review of both books by Professor S. K. Mitchell, 
Speculum, XU (1938), 256-59, especially 257. 
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somewhat different area. likewise stresses the economic factors in the 
history of the medieval town to the virtual exclusion of the feudal and. 
the legal." 

Despite the very great authority of Dr. Petit-Dutaillis, ic would ap- 
pear that the older view must be discarded. It should be pointed out, 
of course, that I have never denied im toto the presence of feudal and 
military factors in connection with the Norman communes but have 
merely stressed the greater relative importance of economic and finan- 
cial forces. Fundamentally, however, I suppose that I stand with Pirenne 
and Stephenson against such as stand on the other side. I believe that 
the twelfth and the thirtzenth centuries saw the development of towns, 
whether boroughs or communes, because of a great ground swell of 
economic development and that these towns, wherever situate, reflect 
these economic factors in their origin, growth, and organization. The 
town was most certainly a part of the feudal world and must have been 
greatly influenced by feudal ideas, but it was the economic and social 
revolution of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that produced the 
town; economic and social factors, not feudal and military, controled 
its growth. To complete zhis profession of faith I may as well admit that ` 
I am not a lawyer and that the legal interpretation even of a legal or 
semilegal document seems to me only one of many and not inevitably 
the only one possible or desirable. 

The positive Norman evidence for the feudal and military theory 
regarding the communes consists of a few writs from John’s chancery 
which grant the communal status ad defendendam terram,® a single 
paragraph from the Summa," one or two items in the Scripta de feodis 
drawn up by the scribes of Philip Augustus at about the time of the 
conquest,’* and a few clauses in a handful of charters on both sides of 


15 (Paris, 1937), pp. xi, 138, 151, and passim. There is much other recent scholarship 
which points in the same direction: e.g., R. Limouzin-Lamothe, La commune de Toulcuse 
(Toulouse, 1932), Paul Rolland, Les origines de la commune de Tournai (Brussels, 1931), 
and the numerous articles in Norman learned periodicals by Mlle. S. Deck, M. Le Parquier, 
and others. Moreover, Strayer and Taylor, Stedtes in Early French Taxation (Cambridge, 
1939), though dealing with a later period (1285-1319), stress the economic as against the 
military value of the towns. See below, note 35. 

16 Thomas Duffus Hardy, ed., Rotuli Litterarum Patentium (London, 1835), I, 130 
(Fécamp), 14 (Montivilliers end Harfleur); ibid., 246, 256, 26 (Falaise, Auffay, and 
Domfront). 

17E.-J. Tardif, ed., Coutumiers de Normandie (Paris, 1881-1903), II, 68-69 (Summa 
de legibus, XXII bis, 1). 

18M. Bouquet et al., eds., Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 
1738-1904), XXII, -684, 722-23 (cited hereafter as H. F.). 
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the Channel in this period.’ The writs are few in number, addressed for 
the most part to small communities, belong obviously to a period of 
emergency, and probably refer only to defense.” The requirement is 
for arms and supplies ad defendendam terram, not feudal service, a 
very different thing.” The writ granting a commune to Caen has 
neither the requirement of arms and supplies nor the ad defendendam 
clause.”* The paragraph in the Summa, upon which Professor Génestal 
relied a good deal, was inserted in that document in the days of Philip 
III, according to its editor,” and may well have been much sounder in 
theory than in practice.” The items in the Scripta de feodis, upon which 
Dr. Petit-Dutaillis puts so much emphasis, are perhaps disturbing but 
hardly conclusive?" The only item which seems important lists only 
those Norman communes possessed of the Rouen consuetudines, as the 
record itself is at pains to state;*® other references to Norman communes 
elsewhere in the document seem misplaced by any theory. Probably 
categorical statements will not really be in order until the items in this 
record which deal with the French communes in general are better 
understood.?” The communes owed some military service, at least in 
theory, and they had to appear somewhere in a record of this type. The 
lawyers of the fourteenth century, in their attempts to make the feudal 
system systematic, probably did make the commune a feudal unit on 
parchment, and they may possibly have followed the example of the 
scribes of Philip Augustus in so doing. The charter evidence is also in- 


18 Below, notes 51-56. 

20 Cf. the writs cited above from the Rot. Litt. Pat. and the actual activities of Rouen 
in 1202 as seen in Paul Meyer, ed., Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal (Paris, 1891-1901), 
II, 167, on the one hand, with a charter of Philip Augustus which really specifies military 
service, e.g, H.-Frangois Delaborde, ed., Recueil des actes de Philippe-Auguste (Paris, 
1916), I, No. 224 (Tournai, 1188), on the other. 

21 The close link between castle and commune, especially in Normandy, may yet yield 
something in the interpretation of the commune; cf. Cam. Med. Hist., VI, 524; Powicke, 
Loss of Normandy, pp. 299-300; see also Thomas Stapleton, ed., Magni Rotuli Scaccarti 
Normanniae (London, 1840-44), passim but particularly I, 84, and II, 414, 419, 501, and 
Rot. Litt. Pat., passim. 

22 Rot. Litt. Pat., 1, 31. 

23 Tardif, II, cxeviii; cf. Summa, XLII, 4. 

24 Professor Henri Legras suggested, long ago, that the Summa did not always apply 
in fact (Le bourgage de Caen, Paris, 1911, pp. 80-81). 

25 Cf L. Delisle, ed., Cartulaire normand de Philippe-Auguste, Louis VIH, Saint 
Louis, et Philippe-le-Hardi (Caen, 1852), No. 27 (1194), where in civitatibus, in castellis, 
et in villis seems to cover everything, with H. F., XXIII, 684, and passim, where the 
scribes of Philip Augustus attempt to list civitates, communia, castella, and villae separately. 

26 H., F., XXIII, 684. 

27 Cf. Strayer, Administration of Normandy, p. 60 and passim. 
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sufficient and points mostly the other way.” At least one student feels 
that the most convincing evidence for the feudal theory, for those who 
still accept it, is partly the baronial analogy of favors granted for services 
rendered, partly the undoubted feudal atmosphere of the period, and 
partly the Luchaire-Giry tradition itself, supported as it is by really great 
names and long usage.” 

On the other hand, much more can be said in support of my own 
theory than I said in 1g29.2° Some of the Norman communes were 
apparently liabilities on the military side.4* The fact that the communes 
were not used with success or perhaps at all in the crucial days of the 
duchy still stands. The comparative or in some cases absolute silence of 
thirteenth century records, Norman or French, on the military and 
feudal problems of the Norman communes is still well-nigh incredible 
if those problems were of any importance at all.3? Evidence from areas 
as remote from each other and from Normandy as Gascony and Syria 
seems to prove that feudal knights were still essential for real military 
operations.” The communes were perhaps able to pay for such services; 


28 The charters do not say very much about military service, usually put sharp restric- 
tions upon it, and almost never stress the military factor. The only real exceptien to this 
general statement in the whole first volume of Delaborde’s edition of the acts of Philip 
Augustus (to 1194 only), No. 224 (Tournai), seems to prove the rule; cf. H. F., XXIII, 
684, where Tournai alone has the additional entry, ta servicia. A final estimate of the 
charter evidence in regard to tke communes in the time of Philip Augustus must wait at 
least until the appearance of the last volums of Delaborde’s Actes de Philippe-Auguste; the 
second and third (final) volumes are promised soon under the able editorship of Dr. Pezit- 
Dutaillis. 

29 The best description of the evolution and prestige of the Luchaire-Giry tradition, 
together with the sharpest critical comment, is to be found in Stephenson, Boreugh and 
Town, pp. 215-19; cf. Ferdinand Lot, Reeue historique, CXII (1913), 145; Tait, p. 159 
and note; also my article in the Haskins Anniversary Essays, p. 234 and note. 

30] shall make no effort to add material in support of my contention that the com- 
munes were financially valuable to those who had the authority to grant them privileges; 
see Haskins Anniversary Essays, p. 241 anc n. 40 below. Two additional authorities, how- 
ever, might have been cited ezrlier in this connection: H. W. C. Davis, “The English 
Borough”, Quarterly Review, CCVIII (1908), 54 f.; Earle Wilbur Dow, “Some French 
Communes, in the Light of their Charters”, dm. Hist. Rev., VIII (1903), 641 ff. 

31 Rot. Litt. Pat., rob (Rouen); Stapleton, H, 419, 550 (Eu); Ferdinand Lot and 
Robert Fawtier, Le premier budget de la monarchie francaise (Paris, 1932), p. clx, 1 
(Gournai). x 

32 Neither L. Delisle, Recueil de jugements de l'échiquier (Paris, 1864) nor Le Comte 
Beugnot, Les Olim (Paris, 1839-48), I, passim, yields very much. Delisle, Jugements, No. 
376 (1224), may be an exception but stresses tallage far more than equitationem and 
exercitum, 

33 Frank Burr Marsh, English Rule in Gascony, 1199-1259 (Ann Arbor, 1912), pp. 
2-4; Marcel Gouron, L’amirauté de Guienne (Paris, 1938), p. 57; La Monte, “The Com- 
munal Movement in Syria in the Thirteenth Centurv”, Haskins Anniversary Essays, p. 117. 
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they certainly never rendered these services themselves to anybody. Evi- 
dence from across the Channel (London) * and from later in the century 
(Philip IV)*° would seem to bear me out. The charters do not stress 
military service; frequently they actually restrict such services very 
sharply.*® The communes did owe military services of some kind, but 
much of our evidence for that fact comes from instances in which they 
did not render such services but paid a fine instead, or failed even to 
do that, sometimes in the case of castle-guard, a service which even the 
communes might be presumed to have been able to render” Upon 
some occasions at least the military services of the commune, due and 
rendered, constituted a mere formality.” 

Moreover, the suggestion made in 1929 that the communal idea had 
pervaded much of the Norman world of the late twelfth century may 
now be transformed into a categorical statement. So many communities, 
after all, may be shown to have accounted as groups at the exchequer, 
possessed mayors or other elected officials,*® confirmed private contracts 
under the authority of the group,** and to have taken over in whole or 
in part the responsibilities of their lords, without having been com- 


» 84 Stephenson, “The Aids of the English Borough”, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXIV (1919), 
465. ; 

35 E, Perrot, “Quels renseignements fournissent les Olim sur la condition des villes?”, 
pp. 8-9, published in Agrégation des Facultés de droit, Section d'histoire du droit, 14 Oct. 
(Paris, 1910); also Strayer and Taylor, Studies in Early French Taxation, pp. 44, 57, 119, 
120, 126, 161. 

36 E, Audouin, “Les chartes communales de Poitiers et les établissements de Rouen”, 
in Bulletin historique et philologique du comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, 
1912, nos. I, 2, pp. 125-58, and passim; Delaborde, I, Nos. 233 (6) (Pontoise), 224 
(Tournai) an apparent exception to the rule; H. F., XXIII, 754 (Rouen); Powicke, Loss 
of Normandy, p. 314. 

37 Stapleton, II, 292, 306, 384, 495-96, and passim; Chénon, Rev. Hist. Droit, IV, 
360-61; Stephenson, Moyen Age, XXXIII, 293; Strayer and Taylor, Studies in Early 
French Taxation, pp. 119, 120, 161. 

38 Stapleton, Il, 445 (Fécamp). 

39 Delisle, No. 630; J. H. Round, ed., Calendar of Documents preserved in France 
(London, 1899), No. 11. We have a good deal of evidence for the election of parish 
officials and for the activities of the parish as a group: J. Guillaume, Recherches sur 
Vorganisation et l'administration religieuses des paroisses en Normandie (Ecole des chartes: 
Thèse, 1890); R. Le Picard, “Les trésoriers des églises normandes du xiii® au xvi® siècles”, 
in Travaux de la semaine, pp. 409-24; J. H. Le Patourel, The Medieval Administration of 
the Channel Islands, 1199-1399 (London, 1937), p. 100. 

40 Le Picard, Travaux de la semaine, pp. 410, 413; for the clection of two pontenarit 
by a village in 1189, see Bibliothèque nationale, MSS. Lat. n. a. 1244, f. 61. 

41 E.g., Cherbourg; Archives of the Manche, H 2407, H 2442, H 2445, H 2448, 
H 3360. 

42 Stephenson, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 462; Cam. Med. Hist, V, 650 ff., VI, 522; 
Stapleton, I, 532, 536. 
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munes at all. The commune was in the air.** Richard and John, and 
Philip Augustus himself, followed the trend. The commune was un- 
doubtedly essentially the sworn oath by which its members engaged 
themselves in a common enterprise, duly recognized by constituted 
authority.** Logically, however, the common enterprise must have been 
on foot before the members of the commune would risk the oath, and 
we have evidence that this was the case. Hence the king or duke 
created nothing; he merely gave formal recognition to a fait accompli.® 
It is difficult if not impossible to prove that the ruler granted a com- 
mune to one group and not to another for military or feudal reasons. 
Yet he would not make the grant at all except in his own interest. 
Even Dr. Petit-Dutaillis admits that John granted these charters for 
hard cash in England.“ Professor Strayer finds the Norman communes 
paying large sums to be relieved of military services.*® There was un- 
doubtedly more of the feudal in Normandy than in England,” but it 
seems clear that economic motives were paramount in both areas.” 


43 Cam, Med. Hist., V, 650; Tait, pp. 346-47. 

44 Petit-Dutaillis, “La concession de commune en France”, in Comptes rendus des 
séances de l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres (1936), pp. 97 ff, passim: cf. 
Chénon, Rev. Hist. Droit, IV, 351-66, passim. The communal oath is stressed far less in both 
Stephenson, Borough and Town, p. 46, and N. Ottokar, “Le rôle de la commune et de la 
charte communale dans histoire des villes françaises au moyen âge”, Rev. Hist. Droit, 
IV, 422 ff. 

45 E.g., Delaborde, I, No. 271. 

46 The following authors, at one time or another, have stressed the evolutionary 
process by which the commune was produced, as against a theory of revolution: Beugnot, 
Dow, Davis, Génestal, Le Cacheux, Lodge, Rolland, Stephenson, Weinbaum. C/. Hardy, 
ed., Rotuli Chartarum (London, 1837), I, 36 (Spine), for charter granting burgum and 
market to the Templars; if this village had grown prosperous enough to make contral of 
its own affairs important, had gained that control, and had sworn a mutual oath, then it 
would have traveled the normal pathway actually taken by the village which did in fact 
emerge as a commune. The permission to swear the oath would have been an essential 
but a final step; the preceding steps were at least equally fundamental. 

47 Petit-Dutaillis, Monarchie féodale, p. 170; L'essor des états, pp. 4, 44-45, 218. (On 
pages 230-31 he admits that Philip-Augustus did it for money elsewhere.) 

48 Strayer, Administration of Normandy, pp. 85 ff.; see H. Prentout, Les états pro- 
vinciaux de Normandie (Caen, 1925-27), I, 61 ff. See also Strayer and Taylor, Studies in 
Early French Taxation, pp. 44, 126. 

49 Petit-Dutaillis, L’essor des états, p. 218. 

50 The tallage evidence, if ever completely elucidated, may help us here. It may be 
that tallage is the only way in which the towns paid their military service in practice, yet 
tallage was voluntary in thirteenth century Rouen (Giry, II, 58). Military and maritime 
services were likewise voluntary but were rendered at Bordeaux in the same period 
(Gouron, p. 57). For tallage see my article in the Haskins Anniversary Essays, notes 63, 
116, 121; Stephenson, Moyen Agé, XXXIII, 278, 284; Stapleton, I, Il, passim; Delaborde, 
I, Nos. 224, 279; see P. Elman, “Jewish Finance in the Thirteenth Century”, as summa- 
tized in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XV (1938), 112-13. 
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The communal charters, less important always than the existing 
privileges which made them possible and perhaps less important than 
. most scholars have been willing to admit," limit themselves mostly to 
matters of justice and finance’ and seem preoccupied with restrictions 
upon ducal interference of all kinds.”? The military clauses sometimes 
do not exist”? frequently indicate a real scaling down of the normal 
obligations of a community on the feudal side,** practically always 
emphasize defense, and never suggest by wealth of detail the vital in- 
terest of at least one of the contracting parties which the clauses devoted 
to justice and finance seem to exude at every pore. The performance of 
Rouen in connection with the Foix campaign later in the century is, 
after all, exactly what would be expected in view of the relative unim- 
portance of military matters in the Etablissements de Rouen One sus- 
‘pects that Philip Augustus had to be very specific indeed in a charter 
if he desired real military assistance from a commune.®® 

The suggestion was also made in 1929 that John perhaps inherited 
some of the administrative skill of his father and used the commune 
as a last and perhaps desperate device for increasing his funds in the 
face of declining manorial and feudal units.”” The commune, in other 
words, played a role similar to that of the bailli or to that of the itinerant 
justice in the dramatic conflict of ducal centralized power with feudal 


51 See especially Ottokar, Rev. Hist. Droit, IV, 422 ff. This is a résumé of his book 
on the same general subject, Essais sur la ville française au moyen âge (Perm, 1919), in 
which he attacks French scholarship for having stressed charters too much and the whole 
communal movement as well in its estimate of. the constitutional history of the French 
medieval town. He takes as examples, Cambrai, Beauvais, Soissons, and Senlis, very effec- 
tively. 

52 See P. Le Cacheux, Les privilèges des bourgeois de Pontorson (S. Lô, 1914), p. 11, 
for some’ curious examples (townsmen not to be summoned by a royal officer after sun- 
down, when they were at table, in the bath, or while being bled). 

58 Delaborde, I, Nos. 234 (Poissy), 408 (Hesdin); Delisle, p. xv (Andeli). 

54 E.g., Andeli (Rot. Chart. 656), which owed in 1200 only such services as would 
allow the return of members of the town to their own homes on the same day; see also 
Delaborde, I, Nos. 279 (28), 280; Stephenson, Borough and Town, 32-33; Chapin, p. 149 
and passim; Chénon, Histoire générale du droit français public et privé (Paris, 1926), Il, 
37; Le Patourel, p. 73. 

55 H. F., XXIII, 754. The Rouen representative responded to the summons but merely 
stated that Rouen was not obliged to serve at a greater distance than could be managed 
in one day; cf. Strayer, Administration of Normandy, p. 85. 

56 See Delaborde, I, No. 224 (Tournai); with the unique entry in the Scripta de 
feodis, H. F., XXIII, 684 (tria servicia). 

57 Haskins Anniversary Essays, p. 244; also Sidney R. Packard, Europe and the 
Church under Innocent III (New York, 1927), pp. 56-70; cf. Cam. Med. Hist., V, 642; 
Limouzin-Lamothe, p. 214. 
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prerogative. It gave the duke better control and more revenue. Recent 
scholarship devoted to English constitutional history has made even 
more vivid the role of John against feudalism.” Other students have 
noticed the commune of all England which John projected in 1205 and 
have reflected, as I did in 1929, upon its meaning in terms of finance. 
John (and the same thing is true of Philip Augustus) certainly used the 
communal principle for his own financial advantage. That he used it 
for anything else in many instances or ever for anything else with suc- 
cess has yet to be demonstrated. 

It seems hardly possible to speak with final authority," but certain 
things seem at least relatively sure. Norman towns at all stages of de- 
velopment from the village to the commune may be seen in the recards 
of this period. They all seem to desire primarily the recognition of some 
kind of autonomy in justice and in finance; many of them do in actual 
fact proceed via burgage tenure, elected magistrates, etc., to that end. 
The communal oath was perhaps the final and the crucial stage in -his 
progress. Its purpose was undoubtedly to regularize and to make secure 
a status which the authorities could no longer deny in fact. The com- 
munes possessed privileges, usurped, evolved, or granted, which they 
wished to define and to defend; zhe duke had already lost the privileges 
which he conceded but wished to retain what he could of the potential 
wealth of the urban area involved.®* There is no doubt that the dake 
was fully conscious of the very zonsiderable value of this wealth. The 
interest of the duke may have been military at an earlier period,® and 
it may well have been military at any time in specific instances,“ but the 


58 It is at least possible that the No-man duke saw sufficient advantage in the com- 
mune merely in control over merchants _n the town, control over scattered miscellaneous 
revenues which tended to elude his gras, and in help in the fortification of the nearby 
castle by means of tallage properly assessed and effectively collected. Cf. Delabordz, I, 
No. 234 (Poissy), c. 13 (“Concedimus et.am ut communia in his que tenet de robis saum 
faciat excrementum, quibuscumque modis juste et rationabiliter facere poterit.”’). 

59 Tait, p. 352; Petit-Dutaillis, L’esscr des états, p. 43; Cam. Med. Hist., V1, 228; cf. 
H. S. Bennett, Life on the English Mancr (Cambridge, 1937). The major support cames 
from J. E. A. Jolliffe, The Constitutiona, History of Medieval England (London, 1937), 
Pp. 307, 322-23, 326. 

80 Haskins Anniversary Essays, p. 244 and n.; Tait, p. 256; Jolliffe, p. 326. 

61 Certainly not until the Delaborde edition of the charters of Philip Augustus, men- 
tioned above (n. 28), has been completed 

82 Stephenson, Borough and Town, p. 31; Hardy, ed., Rotuli Normanniae (London, 
1835), p. 16 (Caen); Legras, pp. 58-59; Delaborde, I, Nos. 234 (c. 13), 236 (c. 3). 

63 Round; Nos. 57, 109, 111, 112 (Rouen). 

64 See above, notes 16 and 18. 





writer believes this interest to’ have been economic in practi 
by the end of the twelfth century.” 

The evidence of the thirteenth century tells the same story.°° Philip 
Augustus used the communes effectively in the conquest of the duchy,” 
but hardly as military units, inquired carefully into all vested rights 
including the communal, and yet made not a single reference to mili- 
tary affairs in the crucial confirmation of the Rouen commune-in 1207.8 
He seems in fact to have been always preoccupied with financial con- 
siderations in his few recorded dealings with the Norman communes, 
especially in the period of relative security in the years following 1210. 
We have every reason to believe that the French crown watched its 
financial rights in the Norman communes very carefully indeed 
throughout the whole thirteenth century. Both Dr. Petit-Dutaillis and 
Professor Strayer find the communes turning huge sums into the royal 
exchequer in the course of the century.” The only communal entries in 
the Querimoniae Normannorum are financial in character.” As is well 
known, it was the financial weakness of the communes throughout 
France which brought their eventual collapse at the turn of the century 
and thereafter. 

Sipney R. PACKARD. 

Smith College. 


65 For financial records of the towns see Stapleton, I, 69, 156, and passim, II, 305- 
306, and passim; also Delisle, Nos. 569, 647-51; cf. Chapin, pp. 210 ff. 

66 The relations between Philip Augustus and the Norman communes is really another 
story and will be dealt with in more detail upon another occasion. 

87 Powicke, Loss of Normandy, passim; Delisle, Nos. 77, 1071, and passim; Packard, 
Travaux de la semaine, pp. 433-52, especially pp. 443-51. 

68 Giry, 1, 32-33, Il, 56 ff. (with possible exception of c. 5, which states that a debtor 
may not be seized who is on his way to the army); cf. Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 
326 ff. 

69 Delisle, Nos. 96, 97, 103, 290-92, 322-23; see No. 1121 for advice given by Philip 
Augustus to his son never to alienate his castles, his Jews, or his townsmen. 

70 Philip Augustus took “pecuniam multam et multa donaria” in the process of con- 
firming the Rouen privileges in 1207; A. Chéruel, Histoire de Rouen pendant l'époque 
communale, 1150-1382 (Rouen, 1843-44), I, 100-107; see also Delisle, Nos. 186, 317, 330, 
and (for Louis VIII) 316. 

71 Petit-Dutaillis, Etude sur la vie et le règne de Louis VIII (Paris, 1894), p, or 
Strayer, Administration of Normandy, pp. 85 ff. See also Strayer and Taylor, Studies in 
Early French Taxation, pp. 44, 57, 119, 120, 126, 161. 

72 H. F., XXIV, 1 ff., Nos. 19, 45, 250, 253, 342, 544, and possibly Nos. 439 and 470. 

73 Luchaire, Les communes françaises, pp. 190-91; Cam. Med. Hist., VI, 322-233 
Strayer, Administration of Normandy, p. 90; Chénon, Rev. Hist. Droit, IV, 361, 363. 
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An American PLAN ror A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN 


SECRETARY JAMES MONROE TO MAJOR GENERAL JACOB BROWN, 
FEBRUARY, 1815 + 


THE primary causes of the humiliating failure of the three American 
campaigns against Canada during the years 1812-14 were clear even to 
contemporaries. A few weeks after the return of peace, Sir James Yeo, 
who had commanded the British naval forces on the Great Lakes since 
1813, summed the matter up in terms which, while unflattering to his 
late opponents, are nevertheless unexceptionable as a statement of the 
facts: 


The experience of two years active service has served to convince me that 
tho’ much has been done by the mutual exertions of both Services, we also 
dwe as much if not more to the perverse stupidity of the Enemy; the Im- 
policy of their plans; the disunion of their Commanders, and, lastly, between 
them and their Minister of War? 


Yeo considered the “impolicy” of the Americans’ strategy to have con- 
sisted mainly in their apparent failure to realize the paramount impor- 
tance of the St. Lawrence communication and to strike a severing blow 
at this “life-line”, upon the integrity of which the defense of Canada 
west of Montreal entirely depended. From England came almost every- 
thing that made Canadian defense possible—the arms and munitions, 
the red-coated regiments, the fittings of the lake vessels, the seamen to 
man them; and from Montreal they passed to Upper Canada by the 
great river or by the primitive roads along its banks. There was no 
alternative means of cormmunication, and the interruption of this line 
would necessarily cause the whole of Upper Canada west of the point 
of severance to fall into American hands. f 
Though one might expect these facts to be obvious to anyone after a 
glance at the map of North America, little appreciation of them is ap- 
pareùt in the Americar. campaign plans of 1812-14. Far from con- 
1 The document here presented was discovered in the course of investigation connected 
with a study of armaments upon which the writer is engaged as a contribution to the 
series, The Relations of Canada and the United States, now in progress under the auspices 
of the Division of Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


2 Yeo to Viscount Melville, May 30, 1815, Public Archives of Canada, M.3&9,6 (Ad- 
miralty Papers; Naval Correspondence, Yeo to Croker, 1813-1815. Transcripts), pp. 307-12. 
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centrating every available man against the eastern section of the long 
Canadian line of communication, the American strategists frittered 
away their resources in ill-conceived enterprises in the west which, even 
if successful, could have had little positive result. At the end of the 1814 
campaign, in consequence, the United States government was faced 
with the fact that in three seasons of offensive warfare it had failed to 
make any real impression upon British strength in Canada. In view of 
the nature of the demands which Britain had presented to the American 
negotiators at Ghent, the continuance of the war through 1815 seemed 
decidedly probable, and it remained to be seen whether in that event 
the American forces on the northern border would be employed to bet- 
ter purpose than in the preceding years. 

As things turned out, of course, the arrival from Europe of the text 
of the treaty which had been signed on Christmas Eve of 1814 abruptly 
ended all warlike preparations and relegated strategical discussions to 
the realm of fantasy, and the value of the experience gleaned by Amer- 
ican statesmen and soldiers from three years of trial and error was thus- 
never demonstrated in practice. Nevertheless, it is possible to say with 
some conviction that before the good news from Ghent arrived the 
Administration had learned its lesson, for the confidential Letter Book 
of the Secretary of War contains evidence that in February, 1815, a cam- 
paign plan was prepared at Washington which avoided the worst mis- 
takes of earlier seasons and which, had it been adopted (and persevered 
in) in the beginning, might have altered the result very materially. 

James Monroe had been in temporary charge of the War Department 
for a time in 1812-13 and had taken special interest in the plans for 
action against Canada. When the humiliation of the capture of Wash- 
ington blew General Armstrong out of office, Monroe again became 
Acting Secretary of War, and he was appointed to full formal charge 
of the department, at his own earnest request, on September 26, 1814. 
He then wrote: 


T have been twice brought into it by circumstances, by temporary arrange- 
ment, in consequence, I presume, of a prevailing opinion, that I might dis- . 
charge its duties to the satisfaction of the public. I made the arrangements 
for the campaign [of] 1813, and had I continued in the Dept., would have 
conducted it, on different principles from those observed by General Arm- 
strong. I must now lay the foundation for the next campaign, and if another 
takes the Dept. there is no certainty that he will follow the plan which will 
be in contemplation? 


3 Monroe to Madison, Sept. 25, 1814, The Writings of James Monroe, ed. by Stan- 
islaus Murray Hamilton (7 vols., New York, 1898-1903), V, 293-95. Cf. The Writings of 
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It seems clear that Monroe had some confidence in himself as a 
strategist and that he was decidedly anxious for an opportunity of 
restoring the fortunes of American arms on the Canadian border. His 
predilection for a determined enterprise there appeared in a commurica- 
tion which he addressed to the Military Committee of the Senate on 
October 17. “By pushing the war into Canada”, he told the senators, 
“we secure the friendship of the Indian tribes, and command their 
services, otherwise to be turned by the enemy against us; we relieve 
the coast from the desolation which is intended for it, and we keep in 
our hands a safe pledge for an honorable peace.”* 

While the new Secretary of War was evolving in his own ain the 
conception of a new and more effectual offensive campaign, one of the 
country’s ablest and most aggressive soldiers, Jacob Brown, the only 
American major general who had emerged from the Canadian opera- 
tions with an enhanced reputation, was apparently similarly engaged. 
On December 19 he wrote a private letter to Monroe, asking permission 
to visit Washington in order to confer with him and with the President 
“before the opening of the next Campaign”.® The Secretary warmly en- 
couraged the idea, and Brown, after a leisurely journey from Sackett’s 
Harbor, reached Washington on February 6.° By that time, it appears, 
Monroe, lately returned to his duties after a severe illness, had already 
drafted the plan for the spring campaign, for on February 4 he had 
written to Governor Tompkins of New York describing the scheme and 
asking for “not less than 20,000” militia to assist in executing it.’ When 
Brown left for the North on February 11° he presumably carried with 
` him Monroe’s letter laying down the general scheme of operat:ons, 
which is published herewith. That the plan was Monroe’s own is further 
indicated by comparison of this letter with his manuscript memorandum 





James Madison, ed. by Gaillard Hunt (9 vols., New York, 1900-10), VII, 312-13, n. It 
will be recalled that Monroz had more than once signified his willingness to take the 
actual military command on the northern border. See in addition to the letter just quoted 
that written to Madison on February 25, 1813 (Writings of nontok, V, 244-50). 

4 American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1, 515. 

5 Jacob Brown Official Letter Book No. 1, pp. 283-84, Division of Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress. 

6 Monroe to Brown, Jau. 2, 1815, ibid., pp. 300-301; Daily National Intelligencer 
(Washington), Feb. 8, 1815- 

T Ibid., Jan. 31, 1815; Secretary of War’s Letter Books, vol. 309, pp. 43-46, formerly 
in the Old Records Division of the Adjutant General's Office in the War Department at 
Washington but ‘now in the National Archives. This volume was formerly labeled “Con- 
fidential. War Office” and is aow entitled “Confidential Letters”. 

8 National Intelligencer, Feb. 13, 1815. 
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concerning the campaign plan of 1813, in which many of the same ideas 
appear—notably the two possible routes of invasion, the collection of 
supplies to be available on either or both, and the apparent hesitation 
between them.? 

The superiority of the new scheme over those which had formed the 
bases of the actual operations of earlier years consisted primarily in the 
fashion in which it subordinated all other considerations to the need for 
a destructive concentration of force against the east end of the long 
British line of communications. There was to be no further waste of 
regular troops on operations on the Detroit or the Niagara; the forces 
there were evidently to consist almost exclusively of militia supplied by 
the neighboring states, and every possible regular was to be moved 
towards the St. Lawrence. Thus at long last the United States was 
adopting the strategic system which common sense should have dictated 
from the beginning. 

The greatest weakness of Monroe’s scheme is the hesitancy which 
it displays in deciding between the Sackett’s Harbor and the Plattsburg 
lines of operation. The military history of the region, and especially, 
one would think, that of the year 1813, might have counseled the 
definite adoption of the latter. One’s doubts are not lessened by Mon- 
roe’s remark concerning the probability of there being “important use 
for transportation on both routes”; this hint at another combined 
scheme of operations is not promising. Monroe seems to have been 
unwilling to abandon his ideas of 1813, and his perhaps too-simple faith 
in strategic expedients improvised at short notice and his apparently 
inadequate sense of the difficulty of concerting combined operations in 
a region of primitive communications seem to smack strongly of the 
amateur strategist. The further rather curious fact that none of his mili- 
tary letters or memoranda, at this time or earlier, appear to make specific 
mention of the function of the St. Lawrence as a British line of com- 
munication, makes one still more chary of rating Monroe’s strategic 
acumen too high. 

_ An additional feature of the plan, however, goes far to nullify these 
objections. It is pretty clear that General Brown was to be entrusted 
with its execution and that he was to have undisputed command of all 
operations against the St. Lawrence. On the day before Brown left 
Washington, Monroe wrote to General Macomb informing him that 


9 Monroe Papers, Library of Congress (published in Writings of Monroe, V, 235-37). 
This paper is undated, but the last sentence, apparently an addition, contains a clear refer- 
ence to the military statute of January 29, 1813. 
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Brown’s command would “extend to the north, so as to include the 
state of Vermont, and all our troops on Lake Champlain”.™® It would 
seem probable that, within the rather broad limits laid down in Mon-’ 
roe’s letter, Brown was to exercise complete authority and choose the 
actual line of operations. This impression may perhaps be strengthened ` 
by an observation in Monroe’s memorandum of 1813: “The plan of the 
campaign must be formed by the general who commands the expedi- 
tion. He alone can best decide at what point to make attacks, and where 
to make feints, if any ought to be made.” Cynics, on the other hand, 
might recall that in 1813 Monroe himself aspired to the command of 
the northern army, and suggest that he might not have found it easy 
to refrain from interference. Had Brown actually been left a completely 
free hand, it cannot be doubted that his aggressive and determined 
spirit would have done everything possible to render the scheme suc- 
cessful. It may be added that we know that his experiences in the region 
in 1813-14 had left him with a lively sense of the inadequacy of the 
existing communications along the St. Lawrence eastward from Lake 
Ontario.” This, combined with the pronounced views on the strategy 
of the Canadian border which he expressed in later years,” suggests a 
strong probability that in 1815 a campaign under his direction weuld 
have taken the form of a concentrated attack by the line of Lake 
Champlain. 

Of such an attack’s chances of success, it is of course impossible to 
speak with certainty, but it seems likely that in 1815 the adoption by the 
United States of a sound strategic plan would have come too late. The 
national treasury was empty, the New England states were so disaf- 
fected as to be on the verge of secession; it was not certain that the 
30,000 volunteers and militia from New York and Vermont, witkout 
which Monroe regarded the enterprise as hopeless, could be obtained: 
Finally, the great moment of opportunity had passed, for the threatened 
provinces were now swarming with veteran British troops. In the 
Canadas alone, there were available about 29,500 trained soldiers of all- 
ranks. It may be remarked, however, that had the war in America 


10 Feb, 10, 1815, Secretary of War’s Letter Books, vol. 309, p. 53. 

11 See above, note 3. 

12 Brown to Calhoun, Dec. 9, 1818, Brown Letter Book No. 2, pp. 131-35. 

13 See, e.g., same to same, Sept. 15, 1819, ibid., pp. 154-55. 

14 Return enclosed in Prevost to Bathurst, Nov. 8, 1814, Public Archives of Canada, 
series Q, vol. 128, part 2, pp. 425 ff. This total appears to include all permanently: em- 
bodied units, imperial and local. The Quebec Almanac, 1815, lists thirty-six battalions of 
imperial and provincial regular infantry as stationed in the Canadas, and ten more, plus a 
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continued, Britain would have been embarrassed by the renewal of hos- 
tilities in Europe after Napoleon’s return from Elba, and the fashion in 
which the bulk of the forces in Canada were hastily withdrawn to meet 
the emergency- of the Hundred Days suggests how serious the embar- 
rassment might have been.*® 
In the actual event, General Brown had scarcely left Washington 
to return to his command (a journey in the course of which he was to 
confer with the governors of Pennsylvania, New York, and Vermont) 
when the news of peace arrived. Brown’s merits were recognized by 
`- his being retained in service as one of the two major generals authorized 
by Congress (Jackson being the other), and he served the United States 
with distinction until his death, but he never took the field again. 

The history of the campaign plan of 1815 does not, however, come 
wholly to an end with the conclusion of peace. The strategic concep- 
tions which it embodied continued to dominate Brown’s views and recur 
constantly in his letters as commander ‘of the Northern Division (1815- 
21) and as commanding general of the Army (1821-28) 1° A favorite 
project of his was the construction on the American bank of the St. 
Lawrence of a fortress which in the event of another war would facili- 
tate the severance of the great British artery? This idea came close to 
realization in 1816 but was never actually carried out."* It is interesting 

` likewise to observe that in 1817 Monroe, who had now become Presi- 
_ dent, himself made a tour of inspection of the northern frontier de- 
fenses, of which one result was the commencement of two military 
roads to the St. Lawrence—one running west from Plattsburg, the other 
east from ‘Sackett’s Harbor? This work was carried on by military 





detachment of another, in the Maritime Provinces, Maine, and Bermuda. In 1812 there 
had been seven battalions in Canada and five in the Maritimes. 

15 No less than twenty-one battalions were ordered back from Canada in March, 1815. 
Bathurst to Drummond, Mar. 16, Public Archives of Canada, series Q, vol. 136 A, p. 71. 

16 See, e.g., his letter to Calhoun, Sept. 15, 1819, above, D. 13. Cf. same to same, Dec. 
9, 1818 (Brown Letter Book No. 2, pp. 131-35). 

17 Brown to Crawford, Nov. 30, 1815 (Brown Letter Book No. 1, pp. 398-401). 

18 Crawford to Brown, Apr. 3, 1816; Brown to [Crawford], Apr. 27, 1816 (Brown 
Letter Book No. 2, pp. 9-10). 

19 See [S. P. Waldo], A Narrative of a Tour of Observation made during the Summer 
of 1817, by James Monroe (Philadelphia, 1818). See Brown to Calhoun, Dec. 9, 1818, as 
above, n. 12. The President’s original plan was for a complete road connection between 
Plattsburg and Sackett’s, but Brown recommended instead one road from Plattsburg to 
French Mills (Fort Covington, New York), as an avenue for offensive operations against 
the St. Lawrence line, and a second from Sackett’s to the vicinity of Mörristown, as a 
means of maintaining communication with his proposed fortress on the river. 
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labor for several seasons thereafter, and numerous references in the 
correspondence of Brown with Calhoun, who was Monroe’s Secretary 
of War, leave no doubt that these roads were intended to enable Amer- 
ican forces, in the event of further conflict, to undertake offensive 
operations on a plan similar to that which had been projected for 1815.7 

While the Americans thus prepared for the next war, improving 
their natural facilities for a blow at British powe- in Canada, British | 
soldiers there were not idle. In 1814-15 the military chiefs in the prov- 
inces had felt. great anxiety for the St. Lawrence communication, not 
merely on account of the danger of its interruption by American action 
but also because of its natural inadequacy for its function—a circum- 

- stance then emphasized by the difficulty of obtaining the labor necessary 
for moving up the rapids the increasing mass of supplies required by 
the ever-growing military and naval forces in Upper Canada.” In the 
course of the last winter of the war exploratory surveys were under- 
taken to determine the possibility of developing an alternative inland 
route between Montreal and Kingston (the naval station at the foot of 
Lake Ontario) by the Rideau Lakes and the Ottawa River.” The most 
definite lesson which British soldiers derived frcm the war was the 
imperative need for opening this route. 

Before 1815 was out they had at their command a particulerly 
telling argument. In the last weeks of hostilities Sir George Prevost had 
apparently suspected an American design against the St. Lawrence 
line. Now information came to hand that left no doubt that such a 
scheme had been in contemplation. On July 29 Maior General Sir Fred- 
erick Robinson, the general officer commanding in Upper Canada, wrote 
to Lord Bathurst as follows: : 


20 “Report of the Secretary of War relative to Roads and Canals, in pursuance bf a 
Resolution of the House of Representatives” (Jan. 7, 1819), House Decument, 15 Ceng., 
2 sess., no. 87; Brown to Calhoun, Jan. 29, 1823 (Brown Letter Book No. 2, pp. 221-22). 
It is interesting to note that in 1840 a group of American officers, in a comprehensive 
report on the country’s military problems, noted that Lake Chemplain was “undoubtedly 
the avenue by which the British possessions may be most effectually assailed”, and also 
revived Brown’s scheme of a fort on the St. Lawrence (Sen. Loc., 26 Cong., 1 sess., no. 
451, pp. 98 ff.). £ 

21 See the report of Commissary General W. H. Robinson to Prevost, Nov. 14, 1314, 
Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812, ed. by William Wood (3 vols. in 
4, Toronto, Champlain Society, 1920-28), III, 503-506. 

22 Various reports on the subject, Public Archives of Canada, series C, vol. 38, pp. 
97-119. It appears that the investigation was undertaken at the orders of Sir Gordon 
Drummond, in command in Upper Canada. 

23 Prevost to Bathurst, Jan. 30, 1815, Public Archives of Canada, series Q, vol. 131, 
Pp. 24-25. 
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Had the War continued it was the intention of the American Govern- 
ment to have interrupted our Transport Communication by the St Lawrence 
to the Lower Province in the event of which an attempt at inland conveyance 
must have been made, or we must have endeavoured to dislodge the Enemy 
from the South Shore of the River by transferring the seat of War thither. 
The American General Brown, thinking secrecy no longer necessary ex- 
plained to me all that had been in contemplation for the ensuing Campaign, 
which in my opinion would have answered their expectations.”4 


Bathurst was decidedly impressed. Informing the lieutenant governor 
of Upper Canada early in 1816 that “His Majesty’s Government are ` 
most desirous that preparatory measures should be taken for the per- 
formance of this important Work”, he applauded the steps already 
taken for settling “industrious and useful families” in the Rideau 
region and ordered the local government to advertise for the construc- 
tion of the canal by contract.?* This was done,”* but without producing 
any tangible result. 

In 1819 the Duke of Wellington turned his attention to Canadian 
defense and in a forceful memorandum addressed to Bathurst urged 
the importance of the Ottawa-Rideau project;** and in the same year 
work actually began, when the governor in chief (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) authorized the Royal Staff Corps to break ground at Grenville 
on the Ottawa.’ The most important and costly leg of the project— 
` that between the Ottawa and Lake Ontario—was postponed until after 
the report of the board of officers sent out at Wellington’s instance, in 
1825, to consider the defenses of British North America generally.” 
It was begun in 1826 and completed in 1832. The whole great scheme 
cost vastly more than had been anticipated in the beginning: In 1819 a 
sanguine officer had estimated the cost of improving the Ottawa at 
£16,740;*° the commissioners of 1825 hoped that the Rideau link could 
be built for £169,000; but the total expenditure notified to parliament 


24 Extract in Public Archives of Canada, series G, vol. 58, p. 6. 

25 Bathurst to Gore, Jan. 8, 1816, ibid., p. 4. 

26 See, e.g., Upper-Canada Gazette, Feb. 27, 1817. 

27 Dated Mar. 1, 1819, Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field Marshal 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, K.G., edited by his Son (8 vols., London, 1867-80), I, 36-44. 

28 Richmond to Bathurst, Jan. 14, May 20, 1819, Public Archives of Canada, series C, 
vol. 1247, pp. 13, 29-31. Wellington’s memorandum grew out of recommendations by 
Richmond. : 

29 Copy of a Report to His Grace the Duke of Wellington . . . relative to His Majesty's 
North American Provinces by a Commission of which M. General Sir James Carmichael 
Smyth was President (lithographed copy in Toronto Reference Library, dated Sept. 9, 
1825). On this report see James J. Talman, ed., “A Secret Military Document, 1825” 
(American Historical Review, XXXVIII, 295-300). 

30 Capt. J. F. Mann’s report, Public Archives of Canada, series C, vol. 1247, pp. 14-19. 
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in 1835, when the accounts for both enterprises were closed, was no 
less than £1,069,02634 The Ottawa-Rideau canals thus constitute by 
far the most costly and important military work ever undertaken by 
the British government in North America. This expenditure lavished 
upon the business of providing a substitute for the communicatior. by 
the St. Lawrence is the best evidence of the soundness of the general 
strategic conception underlying Monroe’s campaign plan of 1815. 

The document below is transcribed from pages 53 to 58 of volume 
309 of the series of Secretary of War’s Letter Books formerly in the Old 
Records Division of the Adjutant General’s Office in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington but now in the National Archives. This volume, 
formerly labeled “Confidential. War Office” and now entitled “Con- 
fidential Letters”, was used for preserving copies of secret letters written 
by successive secretaries on a wide variety of subjects from 1814 to 1835. 
In addition to the letter presented herewith, it contzins on the same topic 
the letters of Monroe to Tompkins and Macomb, referred to above, and 
also letters written by him to the governors of Pennsylvania and Ver-, 
mont, introducing General Brown and requesting their assistance in 
collecting forces for the projected campaign. 
l l C. P. Stacey. 
Princeton University. 


Mownror’s LETTER 


Department of War, February 
ro™ 1815. i 
Major Gen’, 
Brown. Sir, 


Having had much personal communication with you, relative to the 
operations of the next campaign, there remains little to be said in this letter, 
more than to give a general outline of the preparatory measures which it is 
necessary to adopt, to give effect to the plan which it is intended to pursue. 

The great object to be attained, is to carry the war into Canada, and to 
break the British power there, to the utmost practicable extent, After making 
due allowance for the number of British forces, for the difficulties attending . 
the passage of the St Lawrence, and the immature state of our preparaticns, 

I think that we may enter Canada, and gain a decided superiority this next 


81 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1835, vol. XXXVIII, no. 144 (Miscel- 
laneous Services estimates). The total may include the comparetively small contributions 
made by the imperial government to the cost of the Lachine and Welland canals. In saying 
that “little or nothing” had been done as a result of the 182s project, Lord Stanley in 
1844 was not perhaps strictly accurate; but the inflated cost of the Rideau scheme made 
the government unwilling to proceed with the rest of the commission’s recommendations 
(Paul Knaplund, ed., “The Armaments on the Great Lakes, 1844”, Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 
473-78). On the recommendations and their results generally see the present writer’s 
Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871 (London, 1936), pp. 12-15. 
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campaign. To what extent it may be carried, is uncertain, as it will depend 
on many circumstances, of which we can form no. estimate at this time. It 
seems probable, however, that if we secure the landing of a great force, and 
beat them completely in the field at any point between Kingston and Mon- 
treal, or wherever we may select, we shall be able to drive them into Quebec. 

The formation and collection of this force, is the first thing to be attended 
to, on our part. On that, our success must altogether depend. If we fail to 
raise a force which will put the result beyond hazard, so far as certainty is 
attainable, we ought not to make the attempt, but rest satisfied with making 
a defensive, inglorious war for the nation, however honorable it may be for 
the gallant officers who conduct and may be employed in it. 

It is believed, that the British commander cannot bring into the field, 
between the points above mentioned, an army of more than 20,000 regular 
troops, and 10,000 militia; and that to do this, he must weaken his posts 
above and below those points. I am satisfied, that this is an high estimate of 
the British force now there. If we can form an army of 40,000 men, to bear 
on that district of country, of which 15,000 are regular troops, and the residue 
volunteers organized as regular troops, and militia, we must beat their main 
army. 

At every other point above Kingston, our superiority may be whatever 
we choose to make it; and altho’ it will [not] consist principally, or in any 
considerable force of regular troops, it will be of a character to press the 
enemy, interrupt his supplies, fight and demolish him. 

There are two routes by which we may enter Canada, one by passing the 
St Lawrence at some point between Kingston and Montreal, the other by 
lake Champlain. The force relied on, in aid of the regular troops, must be 
raised principally in the states of New-York and Vermont. Other aid may be 
drawn to a certain extent, from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the western parts of 
Virginia, if necessary, and perhaps from some of the more eastern states; but 
our chief dependence will be, on New-York and Vermont. 

It is proposed to raise in these two states for this service, 30,000 men, 
20,000 of which, in New-York, and 10,000, in Vermont. The state of New- 
York has already passed an act for raising 12,000 state troops: of these, if 
raised, a considerable part may be applied to this service. The rest must be 
collected, if possible, under a late act of Congress, authorising the President 
to accept the service of volunteer corps. As many volunteers must also be 
raised in Vermont, as possible. The deficiency, if any, in both states, must be 
supplied from the militia. ... 

After placing as many troops as may be proper on lake Champlain, and 
near Sackett’s harbour, the two routes leading to Canada, it will be proper 
to establish a camp at some place in the rear of the mountains which separate 
those routes, either at Greenbush,?? Johnston,” or some other point. At this 
latter station, the troops, now to be formed, may be collected with advantage, 
in many respects. They will be supplied-with provisions there with great 
facility. While there, the enemy will be held in suspense as to the route they 
mean to take, and finally, they may be moved by surprize, on either route, 
as may be most advisable.34 


32 On the east bank of the Hudson, opposite Albany. 

33 Johnstown, in the Mohawk valley (Fulton County, New York). 

34 Ar this point the letter, as first copied into the letter book, ended, but the signature 
is erased, and the text continues, 
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If we succeed in the invasion of Canada, we take zhe war from our sea- 
board at once. It is only by making a defensive war there, that we enable the 
enemy to detach troops here. I shall not, however, dwell on the subject, in 
this view. 

Your attention will necessarily be drawn to the provision which ought to 
be made of ordnance, arms, and munitions of war, of every kind, and like- 
wise, to the means of transportation on whatever rovte our troops may be 
led. Preparations for the latter purpose, often serve to amuse the enemy, and 
mask from him the true object. It is however probable, that we may have 
important use for transportation on both routes. 

In promoting the organization of the volunteer corps in Vermont, to 
raise the force contemplated, which ought not to be less than 10,000, this 
species of force ought.to be preferred. Too much care cannot be taken in the 
selection of the field officers or of the company officers of each corps. It may 
‘be useful for you to fix on some highly meritorious character in that state, 
and recommend [him] to the President for the rank of a brigadier general. 
From him much aid may be derived in the organization of these corps, and 
officering of them. With him you may correspond ir your absence. Other 
generals, in case the whole force be raised, will be necessary. You will en- 
quire into the pretensions of different characters there, and communicate 
them to this department, without compromitting yourself to the parties. I 
communicate to you in particular confidence, a copy of a letter to general 
Dearborn, on a similar subject, in relation to the eastern states, the instruc- 
tions, in which, so far as they are applicable, you will observe. You will see, 
that it is desired not to be governed in these appointments by party considera- 
tions; but to confide in, and associate in command, with those who have 
supported the government, any meritorious, honorable men, who, jealous of 
the rights and honor of their country, are willing to vindicate them in the 
present controversy. To the governor of Vermont, you will shew great 
respect, and consult with him on all subjects which you may find conducive 
to the public interest. 

I will forward to you by an early opportunity, a law prohibiting under 
new and severe penalties all commerce and intercourse with the enemy,®> to 
which you will pay particular attention. You will not, however, delay the 
suppression of this practice for the receipt of the law: the existence of war 
authorises us to do it. The supplies which the enemy Lave received from us, 
have given them great aid in the prosecution of the war. It is important to 
the public interest, as well as to our national character. that it be completely 
suppressed. 

Iam, &c. 
Ja® Monroe. 


33 Presumably the statute approved on February 4, 1815, six days earlier than the date 
of this letter, 
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The Materialist Conception of History: A Critical Analysis. By Karu 

Fepern. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xiv, 262. $3.50.) 

A competent historian and clearheaded thinker on social institutions, 
Dr. Federn is properly aware of the immense complexity of the factors in- 
volved in historical phenomena and of the prosaic necessity of investigating 
numerous facts before a little knowledge is won. Attractive generalizations, 
plausible simplifications, and a priori formulas do not appeal to him,.and 
he views with disapproval the procrustean methods employed by Marxians 
in forcing history to fit the “laws” enunciated by their master. With such 
a habit of mind, Dr. Federn addresses himself to an examination of the 
Marxian theory of history. The result is an incisive critique, brilliant in 
places, mature and lucid throughout. 

He quotes at first Marx’s celebrated formulation of his conception in the 
introduction to the Critique of Political Economy, and all the chapters of 
the book, save one, are devoted to an analysis of these propositions, buttressed 
occasionally by other statements from Marx and Marxians. These chapters 
deal in succession with the concept of productive forces as the primary and 
material datum; with the institutional “superstructure”, such as primitive 
mores, Christianity, the Reformation, law, science, and ideas; with the 
Marxian treatment of the English Revolution of the seventeenth century 
and the French Revolution; with the division of history into epochs, empha- 
sizing the fall of Rome, the nature of feudalism, and the role of class 
struggles; with the dialectics in history; and with the doctrine of necessity. 
The last chapter, brief and inadequate, attempts an outline of some of the 
factors which, in the author’s opinion, played a part in the historical 
panorama. 

Throughout the argument Dr. Federn points out the vagueness of the 
Marxian concepts, the substitution of hasty conclusions for careful study, 
the confusion of condition and cause, the identification of the consequences 
of a struggle with the antecedent motives of the contestants, and the arbitrary 
isolation of a few facts out of a complex totality in order to establish causa- 
tion or a “contradiction”. He insists that intelligence, innovation, and 
leadership are generally decisive in shaping the alleged primary economic 
factors, which are, moreover, embedded in an institutional setting and mean- 
ingful because of it; and he refutes the subservience of the ideological 
“superstructure” to the economic basis by demonstrating that the same mode 
of production coexists with different sets of institutions and that different 
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productive systems are found together with identical institutions. Much of _ 
the criticism is common property among non-Marxian scholars, but this does 
not subtract from the quality of the work. ; 

The book would have gained in strength if, instead of confining himself. 
to a single quotation from Marx for an explanation of the Marxian thesis, 
the author had opened his discourse with a comprehensive exposition of the 
theory, and if he had not built his analysis exclusively around the particular 
pronouncements in this initial quotation. As it is, there are certain de- 
ficiencies. Marx’s conception of the state, the nature of a class, the middle 
class, and revolution, as well as his theory of knowledge, philosophy, and 
morality, receive inadequate attention or none at all. There is also an inclina- 
tion toward strong statement. For instance, the philosophy of the dialectic 
“is a pleasurable jew d’esprit, no more”; and the final verdict on Marx’s 
doctrine states that “In no way and in no part [my italics] is the theory 
sufficient to explain historical events and their causation”. 

Lawrence College. M. M. Boser. 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Twelfth Year, 1937. Edited 
for the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Oxford. (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1939. Pp. xxx, 499. $10.55, paper $9.90.) 

World List of Historical Periodicals and Bibliographies. Edited by P. Caron 
and M. Jaryc. (Oxford: International Committee of Historical Sciences; 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1939. Pp. xiv, 391. $6.75, paper 
$6.00.) 

Ir was evidently indulgence in a counsel of perfection when the present 
reviewer, several years ago, set up as the ideal for the annual International 
Bibliography of Historical Sciences the appearance of the volume for the 
literature of a given year by the end of the following year. If realized, this 
volume for 1937 would have been out in December, 1938, instead of about 
a year later. Yet upon reading the opening sentence of the. Prdlogo—it is the 
turn of Spanish priority this time—the commendable and, indeed, remark- 
able promptness in the publication of this twelfth volume was at once 
apparent. The actual schedule was about as follows: collection of materials, 
nine months; editorial preparation for the press, five months; to reach the 
stage of page proof, four months; to actual publication, five months, in- 
cluding two months’ delay because of “recent events”. While the collabora- 
tors presumably began gathering their materials from the beginning of 1937, 
it would take several months in 1938 for some of the materials to reach them. 
Here is a book of over 500 pages in the body of the text, 180 columns of 
index, and 6520 titles, averaging probably ro items of detail per title, reckon- 
ing the author’s name and the title as only one each; the collaborators and 
editors have doubtless had other competing duties; and eighteen months 
are hardly enough for the careful work of which the volume is itself evi- 
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dence. This reviewer, therefore, moves that his former suggestion of the 
ideal be amended by establishing the norm at two years. He hears no objec- 
tion, and the amendment is carried! 

Each of the earlier volumes of the Bibliography contained lists of the 
periodicals and bibliographies which were surveyed in the search for titles 
to be entered and for reviews to be cited. The first volume devoted thirty- 
seven pages to this purpose, with indication of the abbreviations used. Now 
a separate volume has been issued to serve this end, comprising 293 pages 
with 2795 items, increased by a supplement with about 70 items, an index 
of editors (that is, editors of the periodicals), and other indexes. In the case 
. of many of the periodicals, an analysis of their general scope is given. 
While this World List of Historical Periodicals and Bibliographies is almost 
an essential for each set of the International Bibliography, it has its own 
independent usefulness. 

Library of Congress. Witiram H. ALLISON. 


The Story of the Political Philosophers. By Grorce Carin. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1939. Pp. xvii, 802. Trade edition, $5.00, 
school edition, $4.00.) 

Mr. Catlin covers political ideas from before Confucius to the present. 
He puts his stress “upon modern times and upon past thought and problems 
so far as they bear upon the rival philosophies of these times”. Although he 
gives extensive consideration to Plato, Aristotle, the Hellenistic Age, and 
Rome, he allots only about fifty pages to the Middle Ages and devotes half 
his book to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He addresses it to the 
“common reader” and the “student”, not to the “scholar”. In many ways 
he carries out his positive purpose admirably. He writes with wit and 
humor, supplies illuminating biographical details, and shows the influences 
of time and place on the ideas of his subjects. 

Catlin believes that we are making a beginning at a true science of 
politics whereby we may (as he has attempted to show at length in earlier 
works) discover laws that can empirically and rationally be affirmed to exist, 
so that one can conclude that what is contrary to them will not actually 
succeed in the application of power to the maintenance of social control and 
co-operation. In this book, except in a few passages, he is considering political 
philosophy, which is concerned with the ends of political action and with 
the moral evaluation of political ends and means. His survey leads him to 
the conclusion that there is no reason to regard this three-thousand-year 
record as a “history of progress”. As no latter-day poet can be said to be 
better than Homer, no sculptor better than Phideas, and no scientist more 
intelligent than Archimedes, so the best statements of political aims by 
modern and present-day theorists are no better than those set forth by 
Confucius, Plato, or Christ. Still his survey leaves him optimistic, because it 
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shows him a prevailing uniformity and persistence of values, a political 
heritage which, though it may be lost at times, ever. for centuries, is always 
recovered. This Catlin calls the “Great Tradition” ‘humenism”, the appeal 
to reason, democratic compromise, tolerance and empiricism, pursuit of 
happiness (bread, health, decency) for individual men of the masses of an 
existing generation. Only the methods of realizing these ends change radi- 
cally. Catlin’s immediate hope, not assurance, is ttat men of ability, skill, 
devotion, and discipline will discover the ways of leadership and service 
whereby the Great Tradition will again survive the attacks from the ex- 
ponents of an evil tradition of dogmatism, fanaticism, and violence. 

The book runs to over 300,000 words. Compression at a good many 
places would have made the exposition clearer and more readable. More- 
over, in a book covering so wide a range (in time ard.type) of writers, there 
are bound to seem to any reviewer to be vagaries in arrangement and the 
apportionment of space. In these respects this book nay seem especially sur- 
prising at many points. Laski (so also John Strachey) is given as much space 
as Hobbes, Locke, or Hegel. Spinoza is considerec in the chapter entitled 
“Thomas Hobbes”. Aegidius Romanus, Nicholas of Cusa, Suarez, and 
Buchanan are treated in the chapter on “Locke and the Social Contract”! 
The chapter on Rousseau comes after the chapter on the French and Amer- 
ican Revolutions as well as after Jefferson, Burke, 3entham, and Mill. The 
author’s somewhat casual attitude towards chronology leads him occasionally 
into amusing slips. He speaks of Luther “damning Galileo” (Luther died 
eight years before Galileo was born), and of Fénéloa instructing “the young 
Louis XIV” by the Télémaque (published when Louis was fifty-three years 
old). The probable years of Marsiglio’s and of Occam’s works hardly justify 
Catlin’s assertion of the dominant influence of the latter upon the fermer. 

There are a number of points at which historians of ideas may be dis- 
posed to question Catlin’s interpretation and comparisons. His work, how- 
ever, displays his extensive, alert, and independent -eading and his pungent 
style. The common reader should enjoy much of it: and the scholar, despite 
Catlin’s renunciation, will profit by it at numerous points. Certainly the 
student should find it a stimulating and illuminating book for reading 
parallel to the somewhat more systematic and schclarly surveys. 

Yale University. Francis W. Coker. 


Geschichte Russlands von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart. Von Karr 
SrAuiin, Four volumes, the last in two parts. (Königsberg and Berlin: 
Ost-Europa-Verlag. 1923-39. Pp. 438, 751, 550, 1136; special index, pp. 59. 
9-90, 21.60, 16, and 45 M.) 

Tue late Karl Stahlin devoted the last thirty years of his life to the 
preparation and writing of his Geschichte Russlands. He was a Bavarian 
and became a student of history when poor health cut short his military 
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career in the Royal Bavarian Army. After receiving his doctorate at Heidel- 
berg in 1902, he served as professor of history in the universities of Heidel- 
berg, Strassburg, Leipzig, and Berlin. His early historical publications dealt 
with Western Europe; then he turned to Russian history. Until 1933 he was 
director of the “Seminar fiir osteuropdische Geschichte und Landeskunde” 
at the University of Berlin. He edited the Quellen und Aufsätze zur 
russischen Geschichte, of which twelve volumes appeared between 1920 and 
1935; he published a number of books, among them a beautiful cultural 
history of eighteenth century Russia, Aus den Papieren Jacob von Stihlins— 
all of which made him, quite apart from his work under review, one of the 
outstanding European scholars in the field of Russian history. 

In contrast to the great Russian historians of the past who concentrated— 
partly for reasons of censorship—on the politically less controversial “pre- 
Petrian” Russia, Stahlin carried the story all the way up to the birth of 
Peter the Great in his first and shortest volume. Thus less than one sixth of 
his work is devoted to the first thousand years of Russian history and all the 
rest to the last 245 years. In this reviewer’s opinion the first volume con- 
tributes the least to our knowledge, partly because the nineteenth century 
Russian historians have already done most of the work and partly because 
Staehlin’s own research dealt primarily with modern Russia. It is with the 
rise of Peter that the real contribution of Stahlin begins. Volume II spans 
the rules of Peter and Catherine and is, I think, with regard to color, 
writing, and organization, the outstanding portion of his work. Volume III 
covers the rules of Paul (very briefly), Alexander I, and Nicholas I; and 
Volume IV, the last, deals with the development under Alexander II, 
Alexander III, and Nicholas II. Apart from the use of documents and 
monographs, Stahlin’s chief source is the rich mine of mémoire literature 
left by Russians and non-Russians who played their role in the land of 
the czars. . ' 

Stählin belonged to the type of liberal conservative which one could 
and still frequently can encounter among German scholars and intellectuals. 
As such he abhorred the despotism of the Russian czars, especially of 
Nicholas I, and equally he regretted the revolutionary radicalism of its 
enemies. On the whole he succeeded in writing’ with such emotional par- 
ticipation, and yet without personal bias, that he carries the reader with him. 
He was fascinated and moved by the whole great drama that Russian 
history is, rather than by a like or dislike of any one group or aspect of 
it. In spite of the bulk of his work he was not so much interested in 
details as in the great and decisive forces, movements, ideas, and personali- 
ties shaping Russia, which he brilliantly resurrected before the mind of 
the reader. Penetrating deeply into the spirit of Russia, he wrote in a fine 
and powerful German style, rising to his greatest heights in the characteriza- 
tion of the leading actors in the Russian drama, which makes his work a 
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combination of scholarship and literature. As a Bavarian he was able to 
take a more detached view of Russia than would have been the case had 
he been a native of Prussia, the destiny of which was linked so closely to 
the Romanovs. 

Stahlin’s work has its shortcomings. It is primarily a political, cultural, 
social, diplomatic, and military history; other phases of Russian history— 
such as economic development, particularly since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the movement into Asia, the relations with Asiatic neigh- 
bors, the question of non-European minorities—are treated only summarily. 
There is no bibliography. The footnotes indicating sources are rather insuf- 
ficient and often give not more than the family name of the author and 
the page on which a statement in the text is based. The index, in spite of 
its fifty-nine pages, is unsatisfactory; it includes oniy personal names and 
gives no specifications. Under “Peter the Great”, for instance, it lists 115 
Pages or sections without any indication as to where to look for any given 
aspect of Peter’s rule. The reader also finds that Stahlin relied primarily 
on Russian and German literature, neglecting almost entirely the use of 
the fine work done in the Russian field by American scholars during the 
last decades. 

But apart from these defects, which can probably be largely explained 
by Stählin’s severe illness during his last years and by his fear that he might 
not live to complete his task, which thus forced him to concentrate on the 
essentials, his Geschichte Russlands is a monumentel work. Its completion 
must have made it easier for Stahlin to meet his death. This occurred a 
few weeks after the last volume had reached the bookstands and two days 
before the outbreak of the European war. ` 

University of Hawait. Kraus MEHNERT. 


Finland. By J. Hamppen Jackson. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. 
Pp. 243. $2.00.) 
Tue object of this easily read book, which was written before the recent 

Russo-Finnish conflict, is presumably to aid in overcoming the lack of 

knowledge that the author has found among English-speaking peoples 

with regard to Finland. Mr. Jackson recognizes that the racial aspects of 

Finnish origins remain problematical, but his references to Swedes, Finns, 

and Swede-Finns as races indicate that he is not using tke term “race” in 

its accepted anthropological meaning, whatever else it may connote. He 
sketches in slightly more than one third of the book the story of Finland 
after the Swedish conquest, of Finland as an autonomous state within the 

Russian Empire, and of the repercussions of Russification up to the declara- 

tion of independence in December, 1917. 

Inasmuch as the civil war is officially known in Finland as the War of 

Independence, it is of special interest to note the zuthor’s contention that 
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both the Whites and the Reds fought for Finland’s independence. Of this 
claim for the latter, one is constrained to point out, Mr. Jackson has given 
no convincing proof. The Reds received aid from Russia, and it was indeed 
in this formative period of the Soviet state that opposition to independence 
movements of czarist minorities was justified on the ground that they were 
counterrevolutionary because they were anti-Soviet. On the other hand, a 
number of Finns fought as volunteers in the German army against Russia, 
and when the Whites won, it was with the assistance of a German expedi- 
tionary force. The fear of the-Allies, however, that Finland might become 
a German controlled province was dispelled in November, 1918. 

In a country where agriculture is the most important means of livelihood 
the fundamental. problem is land. The agrarian leader Kallio believed that 
a large landowning peasant class would be a more effective bulwark against 
communism than legislation against it. Peasants were enabled to purchase 
land largely with the aid of the Central Bank for Co-operative Societies, 
which granted loans at extraordinarily low rates. Lex Kallio and the co- 
operative organization of agriculture contributed greatly to improving 
economic and social life, but Finland was not spared the effects of the 
general economic depression. Although industry—lumbering and wood 
milling being the most important—competes with growing success with 
agriculture, Finland lags behind other Scandinavian countries, with regard 
to organized labor and social security legislation. Mr. Jackson is at his best 
in describing the economic aspects of Finnish national life. 

A foreigner will encounter great difficulty if he attempts a rational 
discussion of the complex problems underlying the language conflict between 
Swede-Finns and Finns. Mr. Jackson asserts that it is primarily a class 
struggle, which is not the case (the reader may find an accurate account in 
John H. Wuorinen’s Nationalism in Modern Finland). 

Colonel Beck is said to have been a pro-German foreign minister of 
Poland—a rather bizarre statement to be made by the author of The Post- 
War World. Space prevents further mention of other observations of this 
sort. Yet, taking one thing with another, Mr. Jackson merits commendation 
for his effort to give the general English-reading public an inkling of Finnish 
history. 

Temple University. ANDREAS ELVIKEN. 


The Renaissance. By Watrace K. Fercuson, Associate Professor, New 
York University. [The Berkshire Studies in European History, General 
Editors, Richard A. Newhall, Laurence B. Packard, Sidney R. Packard.} 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1940. Pp. viii, 148. $1.00.) 
Tue historical period which is now traditionally called the Renaissance 

has become, as Dr. Ferguson says, “the most intractable problem child of 

historiography”. The problem begins with the chronological demarcation 


we 
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of the period, An answer to the question as to its beginning and its end 


-obviously. cannot be given -without determining tae main characteristics 


which essentially distinguish it from both the preceding and the following 
epoch, Dr. Ferguson is well aware of this specific problem; for he not only 
surveys in a comprehensive fashion the various treatments of the Renaissance 
since Burckhardt, but he describes his own study as “an essay in interpreta- 
tion rather than a narrative of events” (p. 2). He éefines his conception of 
the Renaissance as follows: “It was a period of transition with certain traits 
peculiar to itself. It was the age in which the decisive change from a largely 
feudal and ecclesiastical culture to one predominantly secular, lay, urban, 
and national took place, and it contained elements of both types in varying 
proportion” (p. 132). From this point of view Dr. Ferguson embraces the 
time from the end of the thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century as 
the age of the Renaissance. 

The conception of the transitional character ‘of the period evidently ac- 
counts for the fact that the author devotes one third of his book to “the 
background of the Renaissance”. For in this first chapter he not only dis- 
cusses “the conservative elements in medieval civil-zation” (feudalism and 
church) but also “the dynamic elements” (commerce, money economy, and 
the towns) and “the rise of centralized territorial states”. He thus paves the 
way for the discussion of the Renaissance proper, during which those new 
forces eventually came to predominate. 

“The land of the Renaissance par excellence” was Italy (p. 44), whose 
development the author analyzes in the second chapter. He approaches the 
problem with a description of the economic, ‘political, and social evolutions 
which laid the foundation of and account for the flowering of the new 
secular culture. Considering the brief space at his disposal, he succeeds in 
giving an excellent synthesis of the essential elements of the civilization of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

The ‘Renaissance in the North, which Dr. Ferguson discusses in his last 
chapter, was much less of a unity, and in consequence its presentation offers 
far greater difficulties. As in the preceding chapters, the author: gives z clear 
analysis of the decisive changes within the econcmic sphere, inclucing a 


. discussion of the effects of the geographical discovezies. In this chapter there 


is, however, no special treatment of political development. Dr. Ferguson 
points out, it is true, that “there was a close interrelation between the growth 
of centralized territorial. states and the rise of capital” (p. 94), but lack of 
space apparently prevented him from treating the work of the builders of 
the strong monarchies in Spain, France, and England. Limits of space 
likewise forbade the treatment of the Lutheran and Calvinist Reformations 
and of the Catholic Reform. This brevity of treatment of the fundamental 
political and religious changes during the sixteenth century not only makes 
the picture of society and culture in the northern countries incompleze, bit 
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it contrasts also with Dr. Ferguson’s basic definition ofthe historical sig- 

nificance of the period as a whole. The author, however, has’ presented in 

very brief compass so many aspects of a complex problem that every student 

of the Renaissance will be interested in it as a new essay of interpretation. 


Yale University. Tueopor E. MOMMSEN. ' 


Bevélkerungsgeschichte Italiens. Von Karu Jurrus BeLocH. Band II, Die 
Bevölkerung des Kirchenstaates, Toskanas, und der Hi erzogtiimer am Po. 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1939. Pp. viii, 312. 22.50 M.) 
Conrrary to the conjecture expressed in my review of the first volume 

of this work (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 69), the second volume has now 

seen the light. The uncertainty sprang from the fact that the author had died 
before his all but completed manuscript had received the final touches. 

However, this second volume was made possible when Gaetano De Sanctis, 

who had gallantly taken on himself the editorship of the first volume, agreed 

to continue his services. Although an assurance in express words is lacking, 
the expectation is aroused that the same conscientious editor will undertake 
to steer also the third and concluding volume into port. 

Since the first volume, after an introductory section dealing with scope 
and method (Grundlagen), began the examination of the population figures 
of Italy from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century with Sicily and 
Naples, the second volume, moving northward, starts off with the States of 
the Church, passing thence to Tuscany and the group of small territories 
along the Po—Parma, Piacenza, Modena, and Mantua. That leaves only 
Venice, Milan, and the adjoining northern areas still to be heard from. As 
the materials drawn on have already been described (baptismal registers, 
tax lists, etc., for the medieval period, more or less carefully compiled official 
census reports for the modern period), nothing more need be said on this 
head unless it be to reaffirm the exemplary diligence, patience, and scholarly 
caution employed by the author in arriving at his results. His skepticism 
of all pretended statistical data supplied by medieval chroniclers is so con- 
firmed that, while undoubtedly justified in the main, it would appear. at 
times to be excessive. When old reliable Villani, not just venturing a guess 
either, gives Florence a population of 90,000 before the Black Death, the 
author, commanding no contrary evidence, duly records the fact; but in his 
illuminating table of Florentine population trends through four centuries 
(p. 148) he calmly reduces Villani’s 90,000 to 55,000 for no other reason 
than his unshaken assurance of every medieval chronicler’s habit of wild 
exaggeration when it comes to a matter of numbers. 

Perhaps the most interesting revelation afforded by this volume is that 
Italian towns in general reached their peak growth in the fourteenth century 
or shortly after. On pages 179-80 there is a population table of all Tuscan 
towns between the fourteenth and the eighteenth century which adds up to a 
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dismal tale. It shows that with the Renaissance a stagnation set in which, 
except for Florence, the capital of Tuscany, and for Livorno, the new seaport 
which had replaced Pisa, remained unbroken for over three centuries. The 
table indicates that, beginning with the eighteenth century, Florence and, 
more particularly, Livorno, registered a timid advance. Not till the nineteenth 
century, however, was anything like a general forward movement of Italian 
town life inaugurated. The development traces a national welfare curve ac- 
curately expressive of Italy’s long estrangement from the shifting main 
stream of the European commercial and economic movement. 
University of Chicago. FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Minaret and Pipe-Line: Yesterday and To-day in the Near East. By Marcret 
Boveri. Translated from the German by Louisa Marte Srevekine, (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 422. $5.00.) 

Amone the many books, usually of some value, which the press con- 
tinues to pour forth on subjects connected-with the Near East the present 
work deserves special consideration for its good proportions, its skillful relat- 
ing of past and present, its reasonable generalizations, and its occasional 
vivid description, based on sympathetic personal observation. It was finished 
in September, 1938, and the introduction six months later. As the title in- 
dicates, the author is particularly conscious of the influence of religion and 
of commercial imperialism upon the peoples of the Near East. 

After the intelligent introduction and an unusually helpful glossary a 
historical sketch deals with the various conquerors since the beginning and 
with the numerous religious groups. Next. is sketched the penetration, for 
the most part peaceful, of Western commerce and diplomacy. The war of 
1914-18, with its consequences, and the postwar imperialism, especially relat- 
ing to petroleum, receive due attention. Tke new Turkey and Iran are de- 
scribed and then the five or six parts of the Arabic world. In conclusion an 
attempt is made to estimate the position of the Near East in world politics. 

Although the author is a German, n> tendency is apparent toward 
propaganda, and surprisingly little is said about, German political interests 
in the Near East. The faults of the English ‘and French interventions are 
not glossed over, but neither are they treated with venom. In fact, the whole 
attitude of the writer is impartial and truth-seeking. Her state of mind is 
well expressed when she says: “A European must be singularly devoid of 
sentiment if he is not gripped by the spirit of this land and its spaces, by the 
incomprehensible dispensations of Fate and by the people’s resignation to 
their condition of dependence” (p. 32). Among many expressions revealing 
originality and keen discrimination are the following: “The disunion of 
Christians in the East is an elementary fact. No form of danger will bring 
them together” (p. 98). “The Ottoman Empire was like a vast, sometimes 
dilapidated, roof over peoples and churches” (p. 138). “Even now an edu- 
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cated Western European may suddenly be overcome in one of the cultured 
homes of Istanbul with the feeling that he is nothing but a barbarian after 
all” (p. 250). “These Turks, Arabs, and Iranians have visions of new king- 
doms arising in the near future that will be as powerful and brilliant as those 
of ‘their ancestors” (p. 399). “Mahomet’s message still stands highest in 
the Near East to-day” (p. 400). 

The book is provided with sixteen maps (mostly sketch maps) and a 
table showing the churches and sects of Christendom before and after 1045 
A. D. The accuracy of the author and the skill and style of the translator are 
of the best. 

University of Illinois. i ALBERT Howe LYBYER. 


Turkey at the Straits: A Short History. By James T. SnorweLL and Francis 

Deráx. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 196. $2.00.) 

Ir is fitting that a short and popular volume should be devoted at this 
time to the problem of the Straits, “one of the oldest and most persistent 
problems in European history”. Whether the West realizes it or not, “to at 
least half of Europe there is no other single international problem of greater 
importance than the control of the few short miles of waterway that connects 
the Black Sea with the Mediterranean, those narrow Straits which separate 
Europe from Asia”. 

The first part of the volume, written by Professor Shotwell, treats of 
the question of the Straits from ancient times to the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 
Originally it had been prepared as a memorandum for the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace at the Paris Peace Conference and was published 
in 1921. Professor Deák has carried the story substantially down to the 
signing of the Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty of Mutual Assistance of October 
19, 1939. The general reader will find in the volume convenient summaries 
of the problem of the Straits in the ancient, medieval, and modern historical 
periods. The development of Ottoman control, the coming of Imperial Russia 
to the shores of the Euxine under Catherine the Great, and the rivalry of 
the great European powers—Russia, Austria, France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy—are briefly portrayed. While there are good summaries of 
the legal position of the Straits under Ottoman public law and international 
treaties at various periods in history, they are inadequate from a scholarly 
point of view. Three chapters are devoted to the problem of the Straits in 
the pre-World War era and during the struggle of 1914-1918. The final por- 
tion of the volume treats of the problem at the Paris Peace Conference, 
which resulted in the abortive Treaty of Sévres (1920), at Lausanne (1922- 
23), and at Montreux (1936). The book closes with an analysis of the issue 
from Montreux to the signing of the Anglo-Franco-Turkish Mutual Assist- 
ance Pact of 1939. 

Turkey at the Straits is not a volume of detailed research. It is intended 
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for the convenience of tke general reader. Professor Shotwell, for instance, 
has not troubled to put the earlier portion of the volume fully abreast of 
recent research, particularly in the period from the Crimean War to the 
Treaty of Berlin. The opposing Anglo-Russian theses at the Congress of 
Berlin are substantially ignored by the authors. Morecver, the statement zhat 
without full reciprocity Great Britain had always opposed the “Russian 
claim for unlimited egress from the Black Sea” and the reference to Great 
Britain’s “persistent policy of opposing a preferential status for Russia and 
the riverain powers” seems to be a misinterpretation of Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy in 1907-1908 (pp. 125, 128). The casual interpretation of the Charykov 
Kite of r911 might be corrected by reference to Documents diplomatiques 
français (Ser. 3, Vol. I, pp. 227, 323, and 341). 

The authors have provided the reader with a selected bibliography. The 
documentary appendix includes the Straits conventions of Sévres, Lausanne, 
and Montreux, the three great regulatory instruments of the period between 
1920 and 1936, Appendix ‘No. 4 contains the text of the Anglo-Franco- 
Turkish Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The volume will be welcomed as a 
brief and convenient summary in the ever-growing literature on one of the 
world’s oldest, newest, and most complicated problems. 

Miami University. Harry N. Howarp. 


Nationalism. A Report by a Study Group of Members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1939. Pp. xx, 360. $3.75.) 

Tus volume provides the best available survey of the subject. Since the 
study group and the pre-publication critics of its report consisted of scholars 
from many fields of work and from many countries, the topic is viewed in a 
broad way with constant use of the comparative method. The authors en- 
deavor with unusual objectivity to understand the phenomenon of nationalism 
and to evaluate its power for both present and future society. They treat it 
as a cultural product to which no nation is peculiarly addicted and recog- 
nize that but for the grace of history the British people might be acting at 
present like the German. “Tt is difficult to resist the conclusion”, they write, 
“that nationalism in the nineteenth century was no less militant than the 
extreme forms of nationalism current to-day, and that it owes its better 
repute mainly to the fact that the nineteenth-century world was a less 
crowded place and that clashes could be ‘adjusted peacefully’ at the expense 
of weaker races” (p. 187). In another place the authors make these state- 


ments: 
eo 


Nationalism takes its most extreme forms in those countries in which 
social cohesion has not proved strong enough to withstand the strain of 
internal transformation. But in no nation is this material and spiritual capital 
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inexhaustible. . . . The social disputes which inevitably arise with the ap- 
proaching end of peaceful expansion will submit the spontaneous forces of 
cohesion everywhere to the severest test. The increasing difficulty and danger 
of the attempts to find an in-ernational solution make social solutions all the 
more urgently imperative (¢. 248). 

The main objection whi-h the reviewer had to the work in manuscript 
form and which he still has Les in the loose use of the concept of nationalism. 
The authors recognize that ‘although the nation itself and national feeling 
can be traced back to a muck earlier date, nationalism as a conscious political 
force was a product of the French Revolution and its sequel” (p. 31). None- 
theless, they devote half the book not to the discussion of nationalism but 
to the history of the formation of nations. They: take it for granted that 
nationalism covers manifestations in Asia and the Americas as well as in 
Europe, an assumption that remains to be proved and that must be strongly 
conditioned. At times they speak of nationalism as singular, at others, as 
plural, After referring to two main types of it (represented by the English 
and the German), they aseert that the two types are “not in reality two 
different classes of phenomena, but two different phases in the development 
of the same phenomenon” ( ee last chapter). The glossary which the authors 
include fails to aid the read=r, for one cannot define in a sentence a term so 
rich in cultural content as =ationalism. 

The results of this unc: rtainty are evident throughout the book. The 
authors treat mainly the moderate “type” and handle the other rather 
gingerly. They realize tha “the psychology of the principal totalitarian 
states is essentially a psych~logy of crisis” (p. 327). They also know that, 
“Even where national unity is of long standing, national feeling will be in- 
flamed to a high pitch, ard exhibit all the more extreme symptoms, in 
moments of national crisis >r a threat to the national existence” (p. 197). 
Notwithstanding the conssant recurrence of the word “crisis” and its 
synonyms, the authors nowhere draw the full implication of this kind of 
situation. On page 249 it is stated that “no picture can be complete which 
fails to emphasize the emotonal associations which have come to be linked 
with the word ‘nation’”; kat the most striking neglect in the book is that 
of the use of psychology. 

The book leaves the r:ader confused about the role of the different 
classes and occupational graups in nationalism. After learning about peasant 
nationalism on page 83 and reading on page 273 that “in certain respects 
peasants display extremely strong national feeling”, one discovers on page 
274 that “peasants remain completely untouched by the intellectual and 
political elements of modem nationalism”. The role of the aristocracy, the 
military and bureaucratic e=ments, and of other groups in the population is 
less clarified even than the of the peasant. And the relation between the 
process of nationalism anc that of liberalism suffers from the same un- 
certainty. 
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In short, thé book contains so much about background and about the 
elements conditioning and related to nationalism that it never comes to 
grips with the thing itself. One wonders whether the scholar has much 
more comprehension of nationalism than Chamberlain had. 

American University. Eucrne N. ANDERSON. 


Modern Dictatorship. By Diana Spearman. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. Pp. 272. $2.75.) 

Symposium on the Totalitarian State from the Standpoints of History, 
Political Science, Economics, and Sociology, November 17, 1939. [Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 82, No. 1.] 
(Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society. 1940. Pp. 102. 75 cents.) 
Miss Spearman undertook a most formidable task in her volume on 

modern dictatorship. Starting with a subject that is contemporary, dynamic, 
and ever-changing in itself, she has attempted to cover the dictatorships of 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Poland, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. She is concerned not only with an analysis of the psychological, 
economic, and other aspects of dictatorship policies but also with the his- 
torical antecedents of the rise of these dictatorships; this leads her to an 
excursus into the history of political ideas from Machiavelli to Hitler for the 
purpose of comparative evaluations of democracy and autocracy. It is no 
small wonder, therefore, that the volume falls far short of a satisfactory 
synthesis of all these materials. There are many interesting quotations, some 
glimpses of fruitful concepts, but for the most part the book is characterized 
by exaggerated statements, confused thinking, and vagueness. 

Because this volume is typical of so many works on dictatorships by 
social scientists and historians it is important to point out several serious 
failings in the method and approach of such writers. In the first place, in 
their eagerness to be “realistic” and free from any trace of moral judgment, 
these authors take the events of the past few years as a closed book ready 
for scientific study and analysis. They convene the Hegelian court of world 
history to recognize the “realities” of the situation, and they accept most 
recent events, particularly if successful, as final and permanent. The old 
conventional historian shied away from events less than a half century 
before his time as too recent for study. We have become critical of such an 
attitude and rightly so. But this does not mean that we can apply the same 
historical judgments to contemporary events as to those of the past. Our 
interest in recent and contemporary happenings is to give life and meaning 
to our study of the more distant past. The establishment of totalitarian 
dictatorships in Europe is only a most recent occurrence; the life and death 
struggle between these and other forms of political and economic life has 
only just begun. What the result of this struggle will be only time will teil. 
All judgments and evaluations, therefore, can be considered as only tentative. 
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Out of this so-called realism usually spring two clear distortions of his- 
torical fact. In order to prove that dictatorships are the answer to realistic 
needs our authors continue to indulge in the by now fashionable intellectual 
sport of ridiculing the pre-fascist regimes, particularly in Italy and Germany. 
There is no objective evidence, however, to show that these countries were 
either more corrupt or less efficient than, let us say, the Third French 
Republic in 1900 or the United States under Harding. Nor is it objective 
fact to speak, as Miss Spearman does, of the assent of the population to the 
dictatorship regimes because they fill a need felt wanting in the previous 
governments. The facts are that in none of the European dictator countries 
did free and open elections ever give to the. ruling group anything like a 
clear majority of votes. Unless assent of the people is made synonymous 
with failure to make a violent revolution, there is no other objective method 
thus far devised for ascertaining the measure of acceptance of a regime by 
the governed. What is implicit in such interpretations of assent is again a 
“realistic” but wholly unproved proposition, that a government successfully 
entrenched in power must in the very nature of things be acceptable to 
the people. 

Even more serious is the crude application of intellectual history in such 
studies as the one by Miss Spearman. Of all branches of history there is none 
more subtle, more treacherous, or more open to wild analogies and fantastic 
kinship relations than the study of the history of ideas. A few citations from 
Miss Spearman’s volume will illustrate this crude kind of intellectual history. 
They are all concerned with the intellectual antecedents of Lenin, Mussolini, 
or Hitler. “It is probable that he [Nietzsche] influenced Lenin through 
Sorel” (p. 145). “Sorel’s influence on Mussolini is direct and avowed by 
both master and pupil” (p. 147). “William James, another of Mussolini’s 
spiritual fathers” (p. 148). It would have proved sobering had Miss Spear- 
man consulted Gaudens Megaro’s Mussolini in the Making on the subject 
of Mussolini’s intellectual ancestors. Later, in speaking of National Socialism, 
Miss Spearman quotes the lines of Goethe, 


Grey and ashen, my friend, is every science 
And only the golden tree of life is green, 


and adds: “From this belief the ideas on education in Mein Kampf are 
clearly derived”. It is of course thoroughly fantastic thus to link the poetic 
ideas of Goethe with the educational theories of Adolf Hitler. 

The symposium of the American Philosophical Society contains six 
papers and some discussion comments by Herbert Heaton. Professor Fritz 
Marx discusses “Totalitarian Politics”, Professor Thomas Woody, “Principles 
of Totalitarian Education”, Professor C. R. Whittlesey, “The Relation of 
Totalitarianism to International Trade and Finance”, Professor Hans Kohn, 
“The Totalitarian Philosophy of War”, Professor Moritz J. Bonn, “The 
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Economics of thè Totalitarian States”, and Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
“The Novelty of Totalitarianism in the History of Western Civilization”. 
The essays by Kohn, Bonn, and Hayes are by far the most valuable and 
most lucid. It is interesting to see that whereas Marx reduces all forms of 
totalitarianism to a set of common theoretical principles, Bonn clearly shows 
how in theory there are some very important differences between com- 
munism on the one hand and fascism and National Socialism on the other. 
In actual administration, however, they have all come -o resemble each other. 
All of which leads the present reviewer to regard with skepticism the 
diligence of social scientists in producing large tomes on the political and 
social philosophies of these dictatorships. It is not a question of political 
philosophy at all; it is a question of the exercise of force and power, and 
whatever doctrines can be utilized to maintain this power are so used. This 
is why the historical essay by Hayes should act as a proper corrective of all 
such studies. It places the problem in the broad perspective of universal 
history and yet at the same time warns clearly that totalitarianism is a 
“revolt against the whole historic civilization of the West” and as such a 


‘most acute problem for our own generation. 


Queens College. l Kopper S. Prnson. 


The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-7939: An Introduction to the Study of 
International Relations. By Epwarp Hatretr Carr, Professor of Inter- 
national Politics in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xv, 312. $3.00.) 

Tue title of this excellent book is misleading, the subtitle a token of the 
author’s modesty rather than of the quality of his work. Actually it is neither 
a factual survey of post-Versailles diplomatic history nor an “introduction” 
to a new form of pedagogy but a mature philosophical treatise on the as- 
sumptions, theories, principles, and practices of contemporary international 
relations. Though it would fit more neatly into the category of politica] 
science than of history, its wisdom and critical discernment defy classifica- 
tion. To the historian it offers a much-needed examination of all of the major 
national, international, geographical, economic, political, and moral premises, 
from one or the other of which most diplomatic history is written. To the 
political scientist it presents a wealth of historical evidence in support of its 
often original, always stimulating, conclusions. Realism without cynicism, 
learning without pedantry, courage, and a most steadfast scholarly integrity 
guide the reader through its pages. In the opinion of this reviewer it is 
without equal in its field. 

The crisis to which Professor Carr refers is a crisis in thought, in which 
ghe political and economic ideas of the nineteenth century fight a rear-guard 
action against the surging actualities of the twentieth. Upon this intellectual 
battlefield (which became a military one just before the book went to press) 
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the eternal forces of power and change contend for mastery with those of 
peace and the status quo. No rational (i.e:, peaceful) means has yet been 
found to reconcile these opposing forces in international society despite the 
fact that they are constantly reconciled within the nations themselves. While 
the nation can accomplish this by political compromise of an orderly charac- 
ter, or by many varieties cf bloodless revolution or “peaceful change”, the 
nations among themselves zannot do so because they acknowledge no com- 
mon authority. None of the specific international devices proposed to date— 
international law, free trade, the League of Nations, Marxian inter- 
nationalism, “Union Now”, etc.—has availed because none has attained to 
universality. Nationalism is still the dominant form in international society, 
and the comfortable nineteenth century assumption of a harmony of in- 
terests, that what was good for one nation’ was good for all, remains a 
comfortable nineteenth certury assumption. Its greatest weakness lies in the 
fact that throughout history it has been made by ruling nations, who had 
first used power in their own interests to achieve their ascendancy. As 
Professor Carr puts it, “The necessary drawback about all conceptions of 
a world order depending on the ascendancy of a superior Power is that 
they ultimately involve recognition of the right of the strongest to assume 
world leadership.” Yet he admits that in international as well as in national 
affairs order depends on superior power. 

The relationship of power and morality is one of the oldest problems in 
philosophy. Yet the author’s broad knowledge of history, economics, political 
theory, and law and his application of this to a field long neglected by 
philosophers enable him to make an original and highly valuable contribu- 
tion. To take his work at his own evaluation of it, it would make an admi-- 
rable introductory text Zor any college course in diplomatic history or 
international relations. It deserves wider and more practical attention, A 
wiser commentary on wky the nations are now at war, a more fruitful sug- 
gestion for the peacemakers, has yet to be written. 

Yale University. A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD. 


The Plans of Men. By Lzonaro W. Doos, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in Yale University. “Institute of Human Relations, Yale University.] 
(New Haven: Published for the Institute of Human Relations by Yale 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xiii, 411. $3.00.) 

In the midst of the present wholesale remolding of traditional institu- 
tions in what we have keen wont to call “the civilized world”, all of us go 
about our work as social scientists with a heightened sense of the relativity 
of human institutions. The material with which we work must always in~», - 
clude institutions and people; but, whereas it has been overeasy for ustiir:- 
the past to tip the emphasis to the institutional side, the new sense that 
venerable institutions can be molded swiftly into strange new forms by’an 
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upstart Hitler now forces our attention back to the qualities of human 
personalities, in whose malleable habits and values all institutions live 
and change. l 

For this reason this competent book by a social psychologist is useful to 
all of us. Professor Doob recognizes the prevalence of institutional confusion 
in the United States; he sees planning as a central factor in reconstructing 
living; he accepts human beings and their desires, and not institutions, as the 
sole criterion by which to appraise and to replan our institutional world; 
he sees for the social sciences an active role in this rebuilding; and he then 
sets out to appraise what science knows about how men are motivated and 
behave and the implications of these things for planning in the United States. 

The book falls into three parts. The first concerns behavior in its biolog- 
ical, psychological, and institutional aspects, including the conceptions of 
these held by our several social science disciplines. 'The second deals with 
the current widespread fact of planning in the United States, from the plans 
each individual makes for his private “future” to industrial and govern- 
mental planning, and it closes with a statement of the case for regional 
planning. The final fifty pages are devoted to “perplexing problems” in- 
volved in planning. 

Professor Doob is a tentative, “liberal”, planner. This appears in his ` 
rejection of a “master plan” by forcing upon it the extreme interpretation 
that it “disregards men” and in his piecemeal approach to social, political, 
and economic planning. He-fails to face squarely the question whether there 
can be either effective social or political or economic planning unsupported 
by planning in each of these other spheres. Trusts and trade association 
activities under N.R.A. have amply demonstrated the fresh havoc that 
planning in a single institutional area creates. 

Columbia University. Roserr S. Lynn. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Edited by Tenney FRANK et al. 
Volume V, Rome and italy of the Empire. By Tenney Frank. General 
Index to Volumes l-V. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 

` 4453 140. $5.75 with General Index.) 

Tue death of Professor Frank before the completion of this volume is 
deeply to be regretted. The manuscript, to be sure, was revised by the 
editors charged with publication, but unfortunately the volume still remains 
tnore a torso than a completed work. Only the first century is adequately 
treated; about twenty-five pages are given to the second century and about 
five pages to the third. The epilogue is a combination of two popular lectures, 
most of which had been incorporated into earlier sections of the volume. 
This is followed by an appendix which contains the text and translation of 
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the Edict of Diocletian. The value of this is lessened by the absence of com- 
mentary. In view of this and of the fact that it is still uncertain whether the 
edict was effective in Italy, the 117 pages devoted to the text and translation 
hardly seem justified, 

The first three chapters of the volume discuss the public finances of the 
empire up to the time of Alexander Severus. Chapter 1v discusses the munic- 
ipal finance of Italian cities; chapter v, the regions of Italy during the early 
empire; chapter vi, agriculture during the first century; chapter vu, industry 
in special branches; chapter vi, Rome, Ostia, and Pompeii; chapter 1x, 
trade and commerce. , 

The private fortunes of the early emperors are properly included in the 
discussion of public finance, but the distinction between public and crown 
property is not always clearly drawn (e.g., p. 37). The statement of Suetonius 
that Vespasian had to find forty billion sesterces to meet immediate needs 
remains incomprehensible. This amount is eighty times the annual income 
some forty years earlier (p. 36). Since modern ideas of public debt and 
deficits were unknown to Roman finance, the statement by Suetonius must 
be regarded with extreme caution. 

In the matter of coinage the editorial revision has not always been care- 

‘ful. The accounts of the coinage of Nero on pages 35 and gr are confused, 
and the blame for inaccuracies about the number of aurei and denarii to 
the pound cannot be placed on Mattingly, who is quoted as the general 
source. The account of Neronian coinage is corrected on page 9x, although 
a mathematical error about the ratio of gold to silver is carelessly repeated, 
the real ratio being about 1:10 instead of about 1:13 if adjustment is made 
for the amount of alloy. The treatment of coinage in the third century is only 
casual, and nothing is said of the reforms of Diocletian or of the values 
of the coinage used in his edict. 

There are some obvious slips, such as the pay of soldiers at seventy-five 
and one hundred denarii per month (p. 56; n. 54). The value of the mnaieion 
as eighty-four denarii in Egyptian money (p. 91, n. 58) is meaningless since 
there were no Egyptian denarii, and the value of Egyptian currency in terms . 
of Roman money is still a matter on which there is no agreement. On page 
302 the Flavian army seems to be dated two centuries before a.p. 69. Some 
inconsistencies have not been ironed out, such as the statement that Marcus 
had nearly three billion sesterces in the treasury on his accession and no 
adequate reserves (p. 77). There seems to be confusion as to whether 
Diocletian’s monetary system was fiat currency or whether coins of intrinsic 
value were issued (pp. 299, 303). 

Agriculture, the chief occupation of the Italian people, is fully discussed, 
while shorter sections are devoted to iron, copper, glass, brick, pottery, 
precious metals and jewelry, furniture, and clothing. The section on terra 
sigillata was prepared by Howard Comfort, and one regrets that it is so 
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short. In the section devoted to clothing, discussion of the linen industry 
is omitted though brief references to it are found scattered through the 
volume. Italian dyestuffs seem inadequately mentioned even though the 
industry was relatively small. Confusion has been created by using the word 
“homespun” with its modern connotation of a loosely woven fabric to denote 
weaving done in the home. The reviewer believes that home weaving could 
produce as excellent quality in ancient times as it does today and that no 
inferences as to home vs. factory weaving can be drawn from the quality 
of the weaving. Felt cannot be made from rags (p. 204). 
Princeton, New Jersey. Lours C. Wesr. 


The Origins of Private Penance in the Western Church. By Rev. R. C. 
Mortimer, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, University 
Lecturer in Early Canon Law, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Ripon. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. 194. $3.50.) 
Tue main thesis of this book is that before the time of Gregory the 

Great “there did not exist a system of private penance normally available 

for less grave sins”, much less for mortal ones; “nor was it a widespread 

custom to dispense from public penance in particular circumstances” (p. 140 

and passim), Many scholars agree with the author that penance did not” 

become predominantly private on the Continent until after the close of the 
sixth century, and even then, principally because of the influence of the 

Celtic and the Anglo-Saxon penitentials. But there are cogent reasons for 

challenging the assertion of Mr. Mortimer and others that the early church 

knew only a system of public penance; for many important private elements 
existed in penance then, alongside of public ones. 

Private confession, as the first step in penance, was one such old element. 
(See articles “Confession” and “Pénitence” in Vacant and Mangenot, 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique). Tertullian’s account of the total 
process of expiation (exomologesis, in Latin, approximately “poen:tentia’’) 
did not limit that process to public penance but required also private peni- 
tential acts, e.g., fasting, continual prayer and lamentations, etc. (De Poeni- 
tentia, x). Various passages in the works of St. Augustine, Origen, Caesarius 
of Arles, anc Cassian prescribe numerous private means of remissicn some- 
what similar to those later required by the penitentials; while St. Augustine 
elsewhere allows private confession and private satisfaction for certain of the 
less deadly sins (O. D. Watkins, History of Penance, London, 1920, I, 447 
and passim; A. Lagarde, in Revue de l'histoire et de la littérature religieuse, 
1913, pp. 230 ff., 540 ff., and 1914, pp. 26 ff., 332). Moreover, penitents in 
the early church, who had been relegated to the penitential grades, were not 
reconciled unless their conduct, during the prescribed period, had evidenced 
a penitential spirit in public acts of penance and in others that were evidently 
private, e.g., prayer, fasting, and almsgiving (Mortimer, pp. 111, 115). 
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The Irish and the British penitentials could and did draw upon the early 
church for important precedents for prescribing private confession and 
private acts of satisfaction as well as for other fundamental doctrines and 
practices. Such old elements these manuals combined with new ones. (See 
this reviewer’s “Origins of Irish Penitential Discipline”, Catholic Historical 
Review, October, 1933; and his “Celtic Penance”, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
August and December, 1938). Although the’Celtic churches did not require 
public penance, the Anglo-Saxon church did for a restricted number of sins, 
from Theodore of Canterbury forward, a fact overlooked by Mr. Mortimer 
and others. (See this reviewer’s English Penitential Discipline, New York, 
1923, chap. m1.) i 

In spite of detailed discussion of numerous sources, from Tertullian for- 
ward, the book under review makes no original contributions; nor does it 
-show use of many sources and secondary works essential to the solution of 
its problems. The index is incomplete. 

White Plains, New York. Tuomas P. OAKLEY. 


Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert: A Life by an Anonymous Monk of Lindisfarne 
and Bede's Prose Life. Texts, Translation, and Notes by Bertram CoL- 
crave, Reader in English of the University of Durham. (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xiii, 375. 
$5.50.) l 

Saint Ninian and the Origins of the Christian Church in Scotland. By W. 
Dovusras Sımrson. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1940. Pp. xii, 112. 10s.) 
Tue author of this critical edition of the Anonymous Life and Bede’s 

Life of St. Cuthbert is already known for his edition of Eddius and for an 

excellent essay on Bede’s miracle stories. The present volume, in addition 

to the Latin originals, provides a good English version of the two Lives and 

a helpful commentary aimed at explaining or illustrating historical and 

hagiographical allusions in the texts. In a substantial introduction Mr. Col- 

grave, after a brief sketch of Cuthbert and his age, considers the source, date, 
and authority of the Anonymous Life and then proceeds to a detailed de- 
scription of the extant manuscripts of both works and to a discussion of their 
interrelation. An interesting list of manuscripts now lost calls for one correc- 
tion. The two-Lorsch catalogues (p. 40, para. 5) belong not to the tenth 
but to the earlier and later ninth century (see W. M. Lindsay, Palaeagraphia 

Latina, IJI, p. 10; plates 1 and 11). 

This is the first time that an editor has used all seven manuscripts of the 
Anonymous Life, and the text now printed marks a great advance on previ- 
ous editions. Unhappily the same cannot be said of Bede’s Life. There are 
thirty-six complete manuscripts, and one is grateful to Colgrave for the 
apparatus criticus which for the first time enables one to study adequately 
the text tradition of this work. Indeed, Colgrave had a great opportunity 
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of giving us a text substantially as Bede wrote it. Instead he has pinned 
his faith to a group of manuscripts whose chief representative is £ twelfth 
century manuscript in Oxford; he has relegated to the apparatus criticus the 
readings of the earliest and best group, C,VH. Because these three and 
others of the same class show some omissions and occasional errors, Colgrave 
erroneously concludes (p. 47) that they are “less faithful to the original” 
than the group whose readings he adopts in the text. Precisely the opposite 
is the case. Thus, in the matter of orthography C,VH usually conzorms to 
the rules in Bede’s De orthographia, a treatise that Colgrave would have 
done well to study, and to the spelling found in late eighth and early ninth 
céntury manuscripts of the theological works. Bede would never have sanc- 
tioned spellings like iccirco, sullimius, solenni, plerunque, cunque, nanque, 
quociens, spiritualis, and a host of others. Considerable acquaintance with 
early manuscripts of Bede further leads me to believe, though this is harder 
to prove outright, that the word order in C,VH, where it differs from that 
in the printed text, is more often than not correct. But, above all, there are 
‘numerous readings of C,VH which are indubitably right and which should 
be in Colgrave’s text, not in his apparatus criticus, for instance: 


P. 144, n. 14, dubietate. Absque (or sine) ulla dubietate (not ambiguitate) 
is a favorite phrase of Bede, used four times in the Ecclesiastical History 
and often in other works. 


P. 166, n. 1, coelestem. Coelestis (or better caelestis) patria occurs five times 
in the Ecclesiastical History, supernus being employed most commonly with 
abstract nouns. 


P. 176, n. 28, cernit (cf, vestigia cernere licet, E.H., 1, 12). After Bede’s 
time cernere was no longer so familiar, and invenit was substitutec. 


P. 180, nn. 36 and 38, putandum rather than dubitandum ... non, as the 
use of putare is highly characteristic of Bede's style. The text reading with 
its harsh guia after dubitandum betrays the later corrector. 


P. 188, n. 34, ingrediensque. This use of the present participle is rot only 
very common in Christian Latin writers but gives better sense. 


P. 200, n. 10, actibus (cf. religiosis actibus intentus, E.H., 4, 11). Operibus is 
a later gloss or substitution. 


P. 224, nn. 19 and 2r. I believe inzulisset and festinaret to be what Bede ` 
wrote, the subordinate clause being still part of Cuthbert’s thought. 


(The C,VH reading (p. 244, n. 29) convertimini for conforteminz in the 
citation from I Corinthians 16, 13, is interesting. Is it a mere accident that 
this is the reading of the corrector in S, the eighth century manuscript, 
written in England by an Irish scribe, of the Pauline Epistles, which is now 
in Trinity College, Cambridge? The tradition that it was copied by Bede 
himself is untenable, but it may well be contemporary with him.) 


Many other examples could be quoted to illustrate the general superiority 
of C,VH, but lack of space forbids. It must suffice to say that Colgrave’s 
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text is not what Bede wrote; it is Bede’s text as it had been revised by the 
twelfth century to conform to the linguistic and orthographical fashion of 
that day. 

Our knowledge of Ninian depends primarily on a brief notice in Bede, 
though the twelfth century biography by Ailred probably contains a fair 
amount of reliable tradition about the saint’s life. Dr. Simpson, in order 
to secure a clearer picture of Ninian and his work, begins with an admirable 
summary of what is now known about the Roman occupation of Britain in 
the Jate fourth and early fifth centuries. He conjectures with some prob- 

` ability that the beginning of Ninian’s mission was closely connected with the 
political stabilization of northern Britain achieved by Stilicho. He then shows 
how the literary evidence in the main accords with the archaeological data 
and traces the probable course of Ninian’s activities by reference to churches 
and sites traditionally associated with him. The net result, though largely 
hypothetical, is on the whole convincing. Ninian is now seen to have been a 
far more important figure in the early history of the church than was 
formerly supposed. Furthermore, Dr. Simpson is justified in his con- 
tention that the extent of Columba’s missionary labors two centuries after 
Ninian has been much exaggerated. Two maps and a number of excellent 
photographs add to the value of this stimulating essay. 

Cornell University. M. L. W. LAISTNER, 


Herrschaft und Bauer in der deutschen Kaiserzeit: Untersuchungen zur 
Agrar- und. Sozial-Geschichte des hohen Mittelalters mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung des südostdeutschen Raumes. Von ALrons Dopscu. 
(Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1939. Pp. vi, 272. 11 M.) 

Lixer others of Professor Dopsch’s works this latest volume must be read 
by serious students of European economic and social history. It is a com- 
prehensive study of conditions in the High Middle Ages (the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries) in the wide regions of country where Germans predomi- 
nated. It continues earlier work on the Carolingian period and fills in the 
spaces left by studies of later times. It is based on encyclopedic knowledge 
of the sources for the economic history of the German Middle Ages and 
takes into account the conclusions of other historians, present and past, 
criticizing and affirming them. The wealth of information, the great number 
of specific citations, make the main line of thought sometimes difficult to 
follow, and the reader could wish that some of the more controversial mat- 
ters had been left to the footnotes; but economic historians of England and 
France will find the detail indispensable if they are interested in German 
arrangements analogous to those in the countries of their choice. 

The volume opens with a discussion of Herrschaft in its relation to 
Grundherrschaft, terms difficult to translate or define with exactitude by 
reason of their feudal connotations. Dopsch shows how loosely the second 
term is used to denote a number of different relationships. He shows, as he 
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has done before, the origins of Grundherrschaft lying, in part, in early 
Germanic days described by Tacitus, when land was distributed secundum 
dignationem, and also in part, in the late Roman period, and emphasizes the - 
importance of the immunity grant in unifying and clarifying the compen 
of privileges and powers existent over land in those days. 

Dopsch’s study of German society begins with the unfree and proceeds 
through the censuales, the Meier, the ministeriales, and the Ritter classes. 
Students of English social history will notice with special interest the full 
discussion of the class which, from the modern point of view of legal status, 
was neither free nor unfree, corresponding to those generally called censuarii 
in English customals. Here as elsewhere the medieval inability to distinguish 
clearly between status and tenure, between the legal and economic aspects 
of the medieval villagers, makes definition difficult and calls to mind Mait- 
land’s insistence that legal thinking starts not with simplicity in eazly ages 
but with vagueness and proceeds to a greater definition and clarity o? earlier 
ideas. Dopsch’s later chapters deal with certain more general matters, stress- 
ing the slow and gradual changes in society and denying any revolutionary 
movements, for example, in shifts from labor to money economy. 

The reader is aware always of the great mass of specific facts or. which 
Dopsch bases his interpretations. He calls for more local histories of German 
regions, and one remembers his own very interesting studies—for example, 
of the high Alpine valleys—and wishes that some of his great knowledge 
could be turned in the future towards studies of this kind and to the leading 
of other students in these peaceful and instructive directions. One wishes, 
too, that more had been said of colonization and of the interesting classes of 
the adventicii and hospites, of which M. Bloch has taught us so much in 
French history. The concluding chapter, enumerating some of the results of 
his studies and their place in German history, is helpful to the reader who 
has sometimes felt lost in the mass of detail and controversial discussion. 
Even those who differ with Dopsch must be aware of the reasonableness of 
his conclusions and the wide stretch of his knowledge. 

Mount Holyoke College. N. Neiison. 


Antiquities of Bail: Origin and Historical Development in Criminal Cases 
to the Year 1275. By Ersa ne Haas. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 174. $2.25.) 

Bar, “the highest remedy in law, for any man that is imprisoned”, has 
long been a sacred English liberty. Its formative period lay between the 
Assize of Clarendon, 1166, and the Statute of Westminster, 1275. Here 
Dr. de Haas has concentrated her research, and she shows many things: 
that individual manucaptors were normally used as bail pledges; that Holds- 
worth’s contention that the prototype of bail is found in the frankpledge 
system is plainly wrong; that the writ de homine replegiando was the 
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earliest writ governing release; that bail was extended to homicide cases by 
broadening the scope of the writ de odio et atia; that this writ gained its 
popularity as a device to avoid the duel and not, as has been thought, to get 
release from prison; and that the Edwardian statutes clarified and codified 
the bail procedure which had grown up through local custom and the 
common law. 

Reasons for the growth of bail are also presented. Its most rapid develop- 
ment, stimulated by a better organization of royal justice, came directly after 
the Assize of Clarendon. The heyday of the writ system soon followed, and 
chancery’s easy issuance of writs further extended the use of bail until 1250. 
In tracing its development through this experimental period Miss de Haas 
also discusses subsidiary aspects of bail. She describes the prices (which 
were very high) of the various writs; their phraseology and the changes 
new masters of chancery made in them; the clerks’ complacent disregard 
of the carefully worded formulas of the registers; and the corruption of 
local officials, notably the sheriffs, in the administration of bail. 

Miss de Haas has assembled literally thousands of entries from the 
various rolls to support her conclusions. Her research closely resembles the 
scientific in the amount of data collected and in the sound cas@ method she 
uses. A refined objectivity marks her findings, which supplant the insub- 
stantial generalizations of earlier historians. Although the text is kept free 
from repetitious detail by elaborate footnoting, a simple chronological struc- 
ture would have made her analysis easier to follow. Closer attention to dates, 
paragraph sequence, and the meaning of words would have focused her 
points more clearly. Nowhere is bail precisely defined for any given point 
in time. 

In the first chapter Miss de Haas shows an overconscientious respect for 
tradition. Here the evolutionary principle has driven her to seek the origin 
of bail back in the Anglo-Saxon period. In doing this she has patiently 
summarized the controversial writings of Gierke, Beyerle, Rintelen, and 
Liebermann. But much of their history is highly conjectural, and often they 
deal with Continental institutions. These are so remote from the “realism 

of concrete situations” in Angevin England that their relevancy to later bail 
` practices is hard to find. The Anglo-Saxon surety systems offer analogies 
to bail, but they were not its immediate progenitor. Pointing out these re- 
mote analogies contrasts unfavorably with the sound evidential method 
Miss de Haas uses throughout the rest of her book. When she writes that 
wergeld pledges “were similar in function to modern bail” and that “guar- 
anteeing the payment of the wergeld approximates most nearly the modern 
bail situation”, she is quite aware that no direct connection between early 
Germanic institutions and twelfth century bail can be proved. The absence 
of case records prior to the Angevin period makes it impossible to demon- 
‘strate a continuous evolution. It is regrettable that documents from the 
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Norman period are not extant, but it is more to be regretted that the evolu- 
tionary tradition in historical research still compels scholars to seek the 
genesis of institutions in a mystical past. 

Yale University. Wittiam Huse DUNHAM, JR. 


Der König von Frankreich: Das Wesen der Monarchie vom 9. zum 16. 
Jahrhundert; Ein Kapitel aus der Geschichte des abendländischen Staates. 
Von Percy Ernst Scuramo. Band I, Text. Band II, Anhänge, Anmer- 
kungen, Register. (Weimar: Verlag Hermann Béhlaus Nachf. 1939. 
Pp. xv, 273; 148. 14.60 M.) 

Tuts book bears on one of the most difficult problems of medieval 
history. How was it possible to lay the foundations for a national state in 
a world which knew neither nationalism nor the state? How was it possible 
for the artificially created, loosely-knit kingdom of the West Franks to de- 
velop into the living unity of the kingdom of France? A complete answer 
`> to these questions would require a knowledge of popular ideas and beliefs 
which we may never possess, but Professor Schramm is certainly right in 
assuming that a study of the development of the French concept of monarchy 
will throw a great deal of light on the problem. As he points out, the 
“Nationalstaat . . . in Frankreich die Besonderheit aufweist, dass das 
Kénigtum im Gegensatz zu England zum Inbegriff des Staates und im 
Gegensatz zum Reich zum Inbegriff der Nation aufsteigt”. 

About two thirds of the book is based on articles which appeared in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Rechtsgeschichte in 1936 and 1937, but the chapters on the 
Carolingian period are new. Those familiar with Professor Schramm’s earlier 
studies will not be surprised to find that he relies heavily on the coronation 
rituals to explain and illustrate changes in the French concept of monarchy. 
This concentration on the coronation orders has left him little space to deal 
with other materials, such as administrative and judicial records. It has also 
led him to give rather rapid summaries of the development of certain beliefs 
in the period before they became associated with the coronation. However, 
if the book centers in the coronation service, so did most of the popular 
ideas about the French kingship. It was the religion of monarchy which 
united the French people and strengthened the French state, and that religion 
found its most perfect expression in the “eighth sacrament” of Reims. 

A few examples will illustrate the author’s methods and results. He be- 
lieves that the fact that Charles the Bald and his successors were cor:secrated 
rulers did much to preserve both the monarchy and the unity of France 
during the critical period of the ninth and tenth centuries. It may be going 
a little far to say that there was a “Verdichtung des Staates” during those 
years, but most scholars would agree that by 987 “die Existenz Frankreichs 
war jedoch nicht mehr zu erschiittern”. He shows how every stage in the 
development of Capetian power was accompanied by a growth of myth and 
legend about the sacred character of the monarchy and how popular beliefs 
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which originally had no connection with the king were brought into the 
service of the monarchical ideal. Thus during the thirteenth century both 
the Charlemagne-cult and the forms of chivalry were worked into the corona- 
tion service. Myth and legend made the French king unique in Europe. His 
subjects were convinced that he was the most Christian king long before he 
officially received the title; they were also convinced that they were a chosen 
people. These beliefs were not mere popular superstitions; they were held 
by high and low, educated and uneducated alike. Even the nominalistic 
philosophers of the fourteenth century, who were so skeptical about other 
ceremonies, believed that the French coronation was peculiarly efficacious 
because divinely instituted. : 

Some of Professor Schramm’s conclusions may arouse controversy. He 
probably has the weight of the evidence on his side when he ascribes a later 
date than did Bloch to the recognition of the king as a “personne ecclé- 
siastique”. The peers of France may have been given a part in the coronation 
ritual because their presence signified an “assensus populi”, but it seems. ` 
more likely that their act represented the submission of the feudal nobility. 
It may be doubted whether Philip the Fair was as responsible for the political 
theories of his court as Professor Schramm suggests. It also seems unlikely 
that Golein’s reference to the “religion royal” had exactly the meaning which 
Professor Schramm gives it in some places. It is true that the French by the 
end of the fourteenth century had built what was almost a national religion 
about their king, but Golein was not referring to this faith, He used religion 
in the sense of a special way of life; the king entered the “religion royal” 
just as a monk entered religion. 

Professor Schramm has written a stimulating survey of the develop- 
ment of the French faith in monarchy. He has also reminded us that a 
study of popular beliefs is at least as valuable as a study of academic political 
theories in attempting to understand the development of medieval govern- 
ment. Further research will be necessary on some topics, but Professor 
Schramm’s book will be an indispensable guide to any scholar undertaking 
this work. 

Princeton University. Joseren R. STRAYER. 


Das deutsche Mittelalter. Von Dr. Henrich Ginter, Professor an der 
Universität München. Zweite Hälfte, Das Volk (Spätmittelalter). (Frei- 
burg i. B.: Herder; St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. 1939. Pp. x, 
304. $3.75.) 

Tus second volume of a work by a veteran German scholar covers the 
period 1250-1519 and is characterized by the same wide knowledge of 
sources and power of compression as its predecessor—I, Das Reich (Hoch- 
muittelalter) [919-1250]; see Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 360. It retains the 
chronological, almost annalistic, method of presentation; and the title Das 
Volk seems ill chosen. Strictly, it applies only to the fourth, last, and most 
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interesting chapter, which is a Kulturgeschichte of Germany in the period 
indicated and offers great riches in a little room. But as this subject is not - 
treated in the first volume and is not really an organic part of Dr. Siinter’s 
book, the proper title should still be Das Reich. 

The thesis of Giinter’s work is the importance of the impe-ial idea 
(Reichsidee) in German history. He defines it as the ever religious motive 
of the successive emperors to assist the church in its mission of salvation in 
a peaceful Europe. Günter denies that this idea ended in 1250 with the 
House of Hohenstaufen; he pursues its force during every reign down to 
1519 and rejects the view that Charles V first revived it. It may have failed 
of realization and even been an illusion, but it was an idea which men, and 
especially the emperors, lived by and for which they continued to labor. 

The traditional view of the German later Middle Ages as a barren and 
chaotic age, when numberless territories engaged in a furious and meaning- 
less struggle and development was halted, was challenged long ago by 
Janssen on the cultural side and more recently by others on the political 
(e.g., by Schmeidler, Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXTX, 93 ff.). Günter 
stresses the repeated attempts at reconstruction. What marks the special 
approach of his volume, he declares, is the constant attention to tae word 
“reform”. (Let the reader be warned that by “reform” he means primarily 
the reformatio imperii rather than the religious movements anterior to the 
Reformation.) After the failure of the Hohenstaufen the emperors of the 
Habsburg -and Luxemburg houses sought to buttress their office by develop- 
ing a Hausmacht; thus a strong Austria rose to leadership in Germany. The 
nation refused co-operation with the French popes in the fourteenth century 
and gradually became aware of its own responsibilities for the Reich. 

It is impossible to discuss the execution in detail. Rudolf I of Habsburg 
was not opposed to imperial coronation on grounds of policy, it is -laimed, 
but was forced to forego a Romzug by circumstances (p. 12). With Nagle 
and others the author believes that Maximilian I in 1511 did actuelly plan 
to become pope-emperor (p. 195). The importance ascribed to gunpowder 
in the decline of the knights (p. 227) does not square with the views pub- 
lished years ago by Delbriick. For the serious student thirty-six pages of 
bibliographical footnotes assemble the extensive literature published during 
the last two decades. 

Berkeley, California. Bernar J. Horm. 


English Diplomatic Administration, 1259-1339. By G. P. Curro. “Oxford 
Historical Series, Editors, G. N. Clark, C. R. Cruttwell, F. M. Powicke.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. 195. $3.50.) 

Tuts study makes a frontal attack on the difficult problem of Anglo- 
French relations, which has hitherto been discouraging to research because 
of the paucity and obscurity of the sources. The period in view, which is 
that of a long unstable peace between the Treaty of Paris of 1259 and the 
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opening of the Hundred Years’ War, was abnormally active in the arts of 
diplomacy including the assertion of conflicting claims, formal negotiations, 
arbitrations, and further treaties. It is not the course of events, however, that 
constitutes the main theme of the book so much as the methods and organs 
of diplomacy, which are treated on the administrative side after the example 
of Tout, with no claims to finality. 

In the lack of any single department for foreign affairs, the conduct of 
such business fell, according to custom, partly in the exchequer, partly in the 
chancery, and then, as the system developed more regularly, in the ward- 
robe. This is to say that diplomatic correspondence was being carried on 
under the privy seal, with the secrecy and informality characteristic of this 
instrument, rather than by letters of the great seal. Hence the inaccessibility 
to this day of a class of archives unknown to Rymer’s Foedera, and there- 
fore the value of the present investigation. For the information and guidance 
of the government at the time a step in the direction of a special portfolio 
was taken in the appointment of a so-called clerk of the processes, who, from 
the widely scattered documents at home and abroad, compiled registers, 
calendars, and other memoranda, which together with his financial accounts 
are now seized upon as threads to the labyrinth. In the repeated efforts that 
were made toward clearing up the difficulties that were accumulating on 
both sides, attention is called to the solemn meeting of plenipotentiaries 
known as the process of Montreuil. In the course of the argument it was 
shown that the English king stood toward the king of France in a dual 
capacity, on the one hand that of a fellow sovereign and on the other that 
of a vassal. After much casuistry these complications brought the proceedings 
to nought. The embassies of the time, though not as yet residential, were by 
no means ineffective, while the front line of lords and bishops was invariably 
supported by a competent body of clerks who stood in the place of perma- 
nent officials. 

The few slips of the pen noticed by the reviewer are readily forgiven. 
The bull Clericis laicos, for instance, is misnamed and somewhat distorted. 
The records of parliament at the time are apparently believed to be con- 
tained in a single roll. The claims of Edward IH to the crown of France 
hardly “lit the fuse” to the Hundred Years’ War. The merits of the work 
are enhanced by an instructive array of documents. 

Vassar College. J. F. BALDWIN. 


Das Bistum Basel zur Zeit Johanns XXII., Benedikts XII. und Klemens VL, 
1316-1352. Von Dr. Jonann Baptist Vitxicer, Professor an der Theol. 
Fakultät in Luzern (Schweiz). [ Analecta Gregoriana.] (Rome: Gregorian 
University; Lucerne: Jos. Stocker. 1939. Pp. xxviii, 370. 35 1.) 

Tuts volume presents an illuminating picture of three Avignonese 
pontificates as reflected in the strategically located bishopric of Basel. The 
author’s chief sources are the Vatican archives, notably the Vatican and 
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Avignon series of papal registers—-Obligationes et solutiones and the Sup- 
plicationes. The first section of the book examines the administration of the 
bishopric through the various organs of diocesan government. It is mainly 
descriptive and offers nothing essentially new. The second section, in which 
the author draws upon materials hitherto unexplored for this purpose, is con-' 
cerned with the relations of the bishopric and the papacy at Avignon. Partic- 
ular attention is given to the extension of papal provisions, pluralism, and 
the practical working out of the fiscal system. 

A number of interesting facts emerge. An uninterrupted succession of 
papal nominees to the see of Basel from 1275 to 1365 attests the familiar 
system of provisions. In the vigorous opposition of the chapter is disclosed 
an older, deeply rooted nepotism controlled by the local nobility. Both parties 
evince the same disregard for the spiritual Atness of their candidates, The 
extension of papal encroachments is naturally greater in richer benefices and 
correspondingly less oppressive among those of smaller revenue. Monastic 
establishments seem to have been singularly immune. 

Fourteenth century social trends are curiously mirrored here. Simul- 
_ taneously with the increasing demands of the gildsmen of Basel for represen- 
tation in the town government comes the menace of burgher entry into the 
cathedral chapter through the avenue of papal provisions. To both dangers 
the canons respond in 1336 by closing their membership to commoners. 

Small-scale pluralism proves unexpectedly general. The constitution 
Execrabilis of John XXII is made relatively ineffective through dispensations. 
Of particular interest is the violent resistance to papal taxation, leading finally 
to a new procedure which made the granting of provisions contingent upon 
prior payment of annates at the curia. 

Fr. Villiger’s volume is a substantial and scholarly contribution. Not- 
withstanding its clear-cut framework, the integration of this detailed material 
perhaps leaves something to be desired. Submitted originally as a doctoral 
dissertation, this study constitutes part of a larger project designed to cover 
the Avignon period. A section on the role of Basel in the conflict with Lud- 
wig of Bavaria is in preparation and will complete the political aspect of the 
subject. A subsequent treatment of the bishopric on its spiritual side is in- 
cluded in the plan as a whole. We await both with real interest. 

Smith College. Leona C. GABEL. 


Yorkshire Sessions of the Peace, 1361-1364. Edited with an Introduction by 
BertHa Haven Putnam, Sometime Professor of History at Mount Hol- 
yoke College. (Leeds: Yorkshire Record Society. 1939. Pp. l, 187.) 
Prorgssor Putnam notes with pardonable pride that all identified rolls 

of the peace from 1327 to 1485 have now been or are about to be published 

except fragments for three counties and one roll for Shropshire. Sha herself 
published in 1908 extracts from several rolls, in 1933 rolls of the Kent 
keepers, and in 1938 in a monumental volume twenty rolls for twelve coun- 
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ties. Students inspired by her are editing for local historical societies rolls for 
six counties. This is a distinguished achievement, a demonstration of what 
singleness of purpose, enthusiasm, and perfected scholarship may aspire to. 

A happy result of unified direction is that the editing of all rolls follows 
a consistent pattern. This is apparent not only in arrangement and presenta- 
tion of the text but also in the valuable introductory comment which prefaces ` 
each volume. In the introduction before us we are told, for example, some- 
thing of the historical background, of the commissions which defined the 
powers of the justices, of how the rolls happened to survive, a circumstance 
usually related to the movements of the king’s bench, of the conduct of the 
sessions, of the offenses dealt with, and, finally, of social conditions existent 
at the time and place. All this is done lucidly and with discriminating 
emphasis on pertinent matter. 

The Yorkshire rolls here presented are interesting because they reveal the 
justices’ powers at a critical stage of their development and because the cases 
recorded are significant in type and were to an unusual degree terminated 
in session, The commissions of March, 1361, and November, 1362, in defin- 
ing the justices’ powers omitted power of array, which had been included 
before 1360; but they specifically conferred authority to determine felonies, 
actually exercised earlier, and to deal with economic offenses, especially viola- 
tions of the labor laws and the laws standardizing weights and measures. 

In the record of cases the familiar felonies appear, with homicide and 
larceny in the lead. Of trespasses 80 per cent were assaults, some against 
` constables in the performance of their duties. But the interesting cases relate 
to economic wrongdoing. Eighty buyers of wéol, both local middlemen and 
the great merchant exporters, were indicted in the rolls of 1361 and 1362 
for using illegal weights and measures. This response to the legislation of 
1360-61 proved so unpalatable that such indictments disappeared in the long 
roll of 1363. The government had granted a supersedeas, doubtless due to 
merchant protest. The roll contains, however, a large number of cases under 
the labor laws because the commission of 1362 first definitely granted juris- 
diction over all such legislation. Few fourteenth century rolls resemble it in 
this, perhaps only the Suffolk rolls of 1361-64; and, since labor cases were 
unlikely to be removed coram rege, its value is apparent. According to the 
indictments some laborers refused to swear obedience to the laws, and one 
constable refused to administer the oath. Some refused to make contracts, 
and others broke them. Most cases, however, were concerned with the receipt 
of “excess” wages, and many laborers had left their villages to get such. 
Useful statistics about wages and prices thus emerge. But most revealing is 
the indication of peasant restlessness, sometimes accompanied by violence, 
under restrictions favored by landowners and the government. Since con- 
victions were comparatively few, the leniency may have encouraged an 
intransigence which got out of hand in 138r. 


Bryn Mawr College. H. L. Gray. 
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Terrae Incognitae: Eine Zusammenstellung und kritische Bewertung der 
wichtigsten vorcolumbischen Entdeckungsreisen an Hand der darüber 
vorliegenden Originalberichte. Von Dr. Ricuarp Hznnic, Hochschul- 
professor a, D. in Düsseldorf. Band IV, 1416-1497 n. Chr. (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill. 1939. Pp. x, 522. 6 gld.) 

Tue fourth volume of Terrae Incognitae follows the work of Prince 
Henry and his successors, voyage by voyage and journey by journey, through 
the fifteenth century. Despite occasional divergences, the theme is African 
exploration by land and sea and involves mainly Portuguese effort, closing 
with the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. The work covers much the 
same ground as did Charles de la Roncière in La découverte de l’Afrique au 
moyen-age, but Hennig is more thorough, utilizes sources more critically, 
and is afflicted by fewer preconceptions than was La Ronciére. 

Those familiar with other volumes of Terrae Incognitae know that in 
form it is a compendium of accounts of voyages and discoveries, each item 
a unit in itself. The method is to preface each account with excerpts from 

‘the sources, to which the author adds his own summary and conzlusions. 

Most of the discoveries discussed are genuinely historical, but since the 

policy is to omit nothing, several doubtful and fictitious ones are iacluded. 

Thus, in adcition to the voyages that cannot be disputed, Hennig analyzes 

the evidence regarding Pining and Pothorst, exposes the imaginary discovery 

of America by Jean Cousin, and refutes the bizarre suggestion rnade by 

Eugène Déprez in 1933 that Dias had a predecessor in the rounding of the 

Cape of Good Hope. Soundness and good sense in distinguishing fact from - 

fiction are shown throughout. The result is a useful compilation of evidence 

which, although not new, has synthetic value. 

Nevertheless, the volume has many shortcomings. Hennig is inadequate 
in describing the voyage of Bartolomeu Dias, the most important ir history 
prior to that of Columbus. He neglects the sources for the chief secondary 
‘writers, Codine, Ravenstein, and La Roncière, and proposes to pool the con- 
clusions of these three as though they were equally reliable, which is not 
the case. Ravenstein’s tracing of the Dias voyage is by far the best, and by 
attempting to collate this with weaker efforts Hennig provides Dias with an 
itinerary that will not fit the South African coastline. An important error is 
the author’s identification of Angra das Voltas (Bay of Tacking), a key 
point in the voyage, with Port Nolloth instead of with Liideritz Bay. This 
mistake could have been corrected by closer attention to Ravenstein and to 
the Esmeraldo de situ orbis of Duarte Pacheco Pereira. The Esmeraldo is 
apparently known to Hennig only in the Hakluyt Society’s translation by 
G. H. Kimble and not in either Portuguese edition. Í 

Other weaknesses may also be noted. It is surprising to read the ac- 
count of the journey of Pedro de Covilhan to India and Ethiopia and to find 
no mention of Conde de Ficalho’s excellent modern work on Covilhan. 
Also, while the narrative of Francisco Alvarez (Verdadeira informacam das 
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terras do Preste Joam), the one original source for Covilhan, is placed in the 
bibliography, Hennig does not appear to have consulted it. A similar case 
is the failure to use the chronicles of Ruy de Pina and Garcia de Resende 
in connection with the Diogo Cao discovery of the Congo, despite their 
inclusion in an eighty-page bibliography. An odd error is the identification 
of Sir Henry Yule, the famous Orientalist who died in 1889, with Henry 
Yule Oldham, who at present teaches geography at Cambridge University. 

In fairness, it should be said that this work was completed in Germany 
after the outbreak of the war and published in Holland. This may have 
entailed difficulties which account for errors and omissions. 

Fresno State College. Cuarves E. Nowe. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Letters of John Chamberlain. Edited with an Introduction by Norman 
Ecrert McCuurz. Two volumes. (Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society. 1939. Pp. xx, 627; xiii, 694. $7.50.) 

Jonn Chamberlain has been called the Horace Walpole of his time, a tag 
that will not do, for Chamberlain was not bent on smashing intellectual 
atoms with erudition. He does deserve a place of honor in the fourth estate. 
Muddiman’s conjecture that Chamberlain was the founder of Mercurius 
Britannicus has not been established, but the letters themselves constitute 
one of England’s earliest newspapers. Whether or not Chamberlain was 
Ben Jonson’s Master Ambler, he is to us now the voice of Paul’s Walk for 
the period covered by his letters. 

The news therein is much like that in any paper. From these tidings of 
court and city the passages about notable public events have become familiar 
through quotation. Major and minor personalities of every degree, touched 
by a witty thrust or stripped by grave criticism, tumble into these letters as 
scrambled as time ‘and circumstance delivered them to public notice. Spec- 
tacles and scandals, murders and epidemics, fires, torchlight burials, sermons 
by noted preachers and by pulpit hornets, the weather, the Thames frozen 
or in flood, foot races, pranks, war—of such items Paul’s Walk could mint 
more news than the Tower could money. “Wiving and childing” and the 
disposal of widows to the replenishment of males in family and fortune are 
gazetted. Banquets and parties and intrigues are noticed, struggles among 
great ladies for social pre-eminence are related, and women’s styles are re- 
ported with masculine misgiving. Political disorder was matched only by 
social turbulence, and indeed it is hard to say whether Scottish courtiers, 
boisterous London apprentices plaguing the Spanish ambassador, or Stuart 
Knights of the Bath putting citizens’ wives to the squeak were the worst 
rowdies. The dilapidation of Goldsmiths Row, the impoverishment of 
clothiers and clothworkers, bankruptcies, disgruntled merchants, capricious 
taxation, fancy projects to raise money, economic distress in town and 
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country swelled complaint. These things were news in Chamberlain’s day; 
they are now part of the social record of an era. i 

By the collection of these letters in one edition an important account of 
that era, from 1597 to 1626, is restored. We can follow the entire course 
of events, told by an intelligent observer, as a kind of prologue to the civil 
war period. It is a prologue by the well-educated son of a London merchant, 
by a substantial gentleman who shunned the court and active pol:tics and, 
in a world made for the presumptuous, preferred a still and quiet life. 
Chamberlain was just such a man as one of those silent members of parlia- 
ment who never raised his voice in debates but on crucial issues would cast 
it for parliamentary resistance. Critical of parliament, contemptuous of petty 
wrangling and spleen there, no great admirer of some of the leaders, never- 
theless in the fundamental conflict with the king Chamberlain sympathized 
with the house of commons. He was as convinced as any indignant mem- 
ber of parliament that the liberties of Englishmen were threatened by the 
straining of prerogative to dangerous positions. He was brough: to that 
point of view not by lawyers’ arguments or puritanism but by the pretty 
knavery which he had found in Bastlikon Doron and lived to see put in 
practice. The mustering of minions at court, the mischief of Scottish courtiers 
and Spanish interference, the incongruous king and his incompetent white 
mule (Buckingham), the abundance of inefficiency in the midst of economic 
depression, the maladministration of a court that.knew not overnight what 
should be done in the morning—all the confusion of the new order, wherein 
that which seemed most improbable and unreasonable came soonest: to pass, 
dismayed him. The eccentricity of the regime astonished him. Most of all 
he resented the indignities that the nation endured at home and abroad, the 
lack of courage, the pottering diplomacy and pedantic foreign policy which 
had brought Englishmen to the pass where they were trampled upon with 
impunity. As he writes his last letters, this scornful, humiliated Elizabethan 
dismisses the dying King James without regret and hopes, but dimly, that 
under the new king the world will every way amend. James did not make 
a rebel of Chamberlain, but doubtless Charles would have. 

These volumes contain all of Chamberlain’s extant letters that have been 
found, including those hitherto printed or misprinted in several well-known 
works. In an introduction the editor has supplied an interesting biographical 
sketch of Chamberlain. 


Yale University. HARTLEY SIMPSON. 


Gustav Adolf the Great. By Nits Annon., Translated from the Swedish by 
Micwast Roserts. (Princeton: Princeton University Press; New York: 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1940. Pp. ix, 314. $3.00.) 

Ir is to good purpose that from the crop of biographical studies which 
the tercentenary of Gustavus Adolphus’s death on the battlefield o7 Lützen 
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has produced this particular volume by Professor Ahnlund of the University 
of Stockholm has been singled out for translation. With a long list of other 
admirable studies on seventeenth century Sweden, among them one on 
Oxenstierna, already to his credit, no one is better equipped for the task the 
author has chosen in this volume. Georg Wittrock and Johannes Paul may 
have written completer or more detailed studies but none that are more 
scholarly or better calculated to appeal to a wide circle of readers than the 
present volume, which now occupies a commanding position among books 
in the English language on the great Swedish monarch. Strictly speaking, it 
is no biography in the ordinary sense but a powerful interpretative essay on 
the various facets of the personality and statesmanship of Gustavus Adolphus 
cast into a biographical mold, written with great economy of relevant 
materials and a maximum of critical and reflective comment. The structure 
of the book is firm and thoughtfully planned. Nowhere has this reviewer 
encountered a more accurate and finely etched portrait of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, whose heroism, friendly irony, and reckless vigor soon made him a 
legend among Swedes and foreigners alike. Indeed, there are traces which 
indicate that the author himself now and then succumbs to this legend. He 
is at his best in the superb chapter on “The Problem of the Baltic”, in which 
he pursues with equal penetration and clarity Sweden’s Baltic policy between 
1620 and 1630, the period, incidentally, to which he has devoted three other 
significant studies. By comparison the earlier and latter portions of the 
volume are less impressive, though the reader will be grateful for the re- 
freshing analysis of Gustavus’s Protestantism. . 

It may appear to be invidious criticism to point out serious omissions in - 
a biographical essay of this sort. Yet what is one to think of a searching 
study on Gustavus Adolphus, who was nothing if not a great general, that 
contains no discussion of his military strategy or of Sweden’s military or- 
ganization? One may, perhaps, condone the absence of any discussion of 
Gustavus’s impact on Sweden’s economic life and administrative system, but 
the fact that the narrative tapers off sharply after 1630 with but a few com- 
ments on the last two most important years of the king’s life leaves the 
reader with a keen sense of disappointment. The translation is not always 
felicitous. Not only are there a dozen sentences which frequent rereading 
will fail to make intelligible, but the translator’s practice of refusing to 
anglicize the names of persons and places is not consistently adhered to. 

Ohio State University. Warrer L. Dorn. 


English Scholars. By Davip C. Doucras, Professor of Medieval History in 
the University of Leeds. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1939. Pp. 381. 155.) 
Arter printing several tantalizingly brief excerpts in History, Professor 

Douglas has contributed this splendid volume to the story of English life 

and thought. It is one of the best books of 1939. 
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English Scholars deals with the seventy years following 1660 during 
which the first group of medievalists strove to recover and understand the 
early history of their country. It may not sound interesting. It is thrilling. 
For these men, notable scholars, were never anchorites and seldom residents 
of ivory towers watching the world go by. They were in the thick of the 
tumultuous events of their day: revolution, Puritan and “Glorious”; popery; 
nonconformity; non-jurorism; Jacobitism—rejoicing with victors, suffering 
with vanquished. Thus the book will interest varied types: the medievalist 
(for medieval England was what these men were seeking and find.ng); the 
student of seventeenth and eighteenth century England (for they were active 
participants in its political, religious, and intellectual life); and the student 
of biography and human nature (for most of these fellows were irteresting 
and vigorous individuals, giving and taking like men and possess:ng char- 
acteristic assets, liabilities, and idiosyncracies of intellectuals in <ll ages). 
Finally, the book is well written, with a frequent felicity of expression or 
portrayal worthy of mention: Paternoster Row on Saturday afternoons in 
Anne’s time; the “unqualified lust for the past which sent Hearne, the 
Oxford editor, a-whoring after antiquities”, to be followed by the tragedy of 
1715 when he, a non-juror, was locked from the Bodleian, never again to 
Jook on its glorious shelves; Rymer, destitute at twenty-two and for years 
pitifully disgraced by the exposure, of his rebellious father’s head on Don- 
caster pikes but rising to a great position which he had once described in 
these pert terms: “You are not to expect truth from an historiographer royal; 
it may drop from their pen by chance, but the general herd understand not 
their business”; the Jacobite Hickes, fleeing from house to house in disguise 
while working anywhere and everywhere on “the most elaborate teatise of 
historical philology that was ever devoted to the Anglo-Saxon language”, 
until finally, “falling into a long illness, he remained unsettled Zor some 
months”; Dugdale in 1641, hurrying about feverishly to copy English memo- 
rials before the impending destruction of war in which he was soon to 
participate, suffer, and lose all but even in such troublous times seeking 
manuscripts and begetting not only nineteen children in twenty-four years 
but the great first volume of the Monasticon (1654). 

Dugdale, Gale, Hickes, Wanley, Brady, Wharton, Madox, and Rymer 
are the main scholars treated; others are Somner, Thwaites, Nicolson, Gib- 
son, Parker, Wake, and Wilkins. They were of varied sorts, but they had 
some things in common. Their scholarship was usually a pragmatic thing 
in its origin, however far afield they wandered in the course of thei- studies; 
for they wanted to find in England’s past arguments for their presert. “They 
were probing questions which concerned their personal honour and some- 
times even their personal salvation.” All had an abiding confidence in 
national experience, a reliance on fact, an indifference to suave expression, 
a distrust of theory, and a holy fear of loose generalization. They wanted 
evidence for belief, and they wanted it cold and hard, detached from elo- 
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quence, doctrine, and abstract reasoning. “They sought truth in precedent 
and it was in relation to eternity that they studied time.” Their reward was 
an English posterity with “an abiding consciousness of the living past”. 
If there is any criticism of the book, it is perhaps that the story is told— 
and read at least by this reviewer—with such zest and enthusiasm as to 
irradiate the period and the persons a little beyond historical reality. 
Northwestern University. Crype L. Grosz, 


Life of Captain Cook. By Hucu Carrincton. (London: Sidgwick and 
. Jackson. 1939. Pp. ix, 324. 16s.) f k 
The Life and Achievements of Captain James Cook, RN., F.R.S., Explorer, 

Navigator, Surveyor, and Physician. By Surgeon Rear-Admiral Jonn Retp 

Murr. (London: Blackie and Son. 1939. Pp. 310. ros. 6d.) 

Ir is curious and unfortunate that a man of such notable achievement 
and remarkable character as Captain James Cook should not, during the 
century and a half since his death, have been made the subject of a full- 
length study either by a trained historian or a master of the art of literary 
portraiture. Neither of these two most recent biographies of Cook is entirely 
satisfactory when measured by the yardstick of critical scholarship, nor does 
either succeed in re-creating a vital character. This is not to say that both 
works are not eminently readable and of very distinct value. The enthu- 
siasm of the two authors is infectious, their subject is intrinsically interesting, 
and each study embodies a number of really useful contributions to the 
knowledge and appreciation of Cook’s work. 

In point of scholarship Mr. Carrington’s book is the more thorough of 
the two. Whereas Admiral Muir has been content to work almost entirely 
from published material, Mr. Carrington has made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the known documentary material. He has consulted at first 
hand the various collections in Australia and New Zealand as well as those 
in various English libraries, public and private. In fact the documentation 
of Mr, Carrington’s work is more thorough than that of any of his pre- 
decessors, few of whom have bothered to cross the world in order to make a 
comprehensive survey of the widely scattered material. Mr. Carrington has 
made a careful comparative study of the various logs and journals and is 
unusually generous with citations from his sources. He has also brought to 
his study a firsthand knowledge of most of the places which Cook visited 
during his three voyages, and this gives to the narrative a realism which 
earlier studies have lacked. This local knowledge has also made it possible 
for Mr. Carrington to clear up the confusion which often arises from Cook’s 
quaint renderings of native place names. Admiral Muir, on the other hand, 
has been content to take Cook’s spellings as he finds them, leaving the reader 
to work out native and modern equivalents for himself. 

While Mr. Carrington has been critical enough in his approach to sweep 
away many of the fables which have accumulated about Cook through the 
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years (for example, the story of a narrow escape from Indians while survey- 
ing the St. Lawrence near Quebec), his handling of evidence and conduct 
of argument on controversial issues leaves something to be desired. His 
discussion of questions which have been raised as to Cook’s proceedings on 
the eastern coast of Australia and the navigator’s knowledge or otherwise of 
the sixteenth century Dieppe map showing land in this area is more emo- 
tional than logical, and the reader unfamiliar with the problems wil. be left 
wondering who Cook’s Australian “detractors” are and just how their argu- 
ments constitute “shocking aspersions” on Cook’s character. Mr. Carrington 
has the better side of the case on these issues but fails to make the mast of it. 

Admiral Muir is not greatly cofcerned with sources or with the settle- 
ment of small controversies over detail, although on the subject cf naval 
rations in the eighteenth century and the victualing of Cook’s ships he has 
dug out some extremely interesting material from documents which ke refers 
to rather vaguely as “Victualling Letters” in the Public Record Offce. His 
industry in investigating this question is an indication of his special interest 
in Cook’s work for the prevention of scurvy and the general imprcvement 
of naval hygiene. The admiral may not be a professional historian, but as a 
professional physician he has been able to provide a most valuable discussion 
of the medical aspects of the great navigator’s work. He paints a gloomy 
picture of the unsanitary conditions prevailing both in naval vessels and 
those of the mercantile marine in the eighteenth century when, through 
sheer uncleanliness and neglect of even those elementary principles of 
dietetics which were known at that time, disease was allowed to flourish 
unchecked at a terrific cost in terms of human life, not to mention efficiency. 
On long voyages, particularly, scurvy had come to be regarded as an inevitable 
danger and did in fact make a charnel house of many a ship adventuring in 
distant seas. Admiral Muir has made a careful study of Cook’s pioneer efforts 
to eliminate this scourge and, in the light of modern knowledge of dietetics 
and hygiene, assesses the value of the measures he adopted. This discussion 
gives an indication of the magnitude of Cook’s achievement in taking the 
Endeavour Bark on a three-year voyage round the world without losing a 
single life from scurvy and reveals Cook as a great explorer and scientist in 
a sense which has hitherto been insufficiently appreciated. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. Jack SHEPHERD. 


Montesquieu and English Politics, 1750-1800. By F. T. H. Frercuer, Senior 
Lecturer in French in the University of Liverpool. (London: Edward 
Arnold and Company; New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1939. Pp. 286. $4.50.) l 
A student of literature rather than of history or politics, Dr. Fletcher sees 

in Montesquieu a “great genius” who rose “like a new star and cast :ts light 

into the dim places of English legal and political science”, in some corners 

“fighting and overcoming the shadows of a great darkness”, in others “dis- 
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persing itself wanly in the twilight of unenlightened interpretation”, in still 
others “beating in vain against the dead wall of utter intellectual night”. 
Among the men in England in the eighteenth century influenced by the 
Esprit des lois were Blackstone, Bentham, Burke, Adam Smith, Adam 
Ferguson, John Brown, Sir Brook Boothby, and in fact almost all who 
wrote substantially on political subjects. The author uses the familiar method 
of comparing texts, sometimes perceiving borrowings, which he calls “pla- 
giarisms” where other readers might detect no more than a similarity of 
thought or expression natural in writers treating similar subjects. Six pre- 
liminary chapters are devoted to Montesquieu as a writer and theorist; the 
remaining chapters deal with the British constitution: one is entitled “Separa- 
tion of Powers”; others, “Social and Political Corruption and Reform”, 
“Legal Corruption and Reform”, “American Revolution”, “India”, “Slavery”, 
“The French Revolution”. 

The purpose and plan of Dr. Fletcher’s book is apparent from a state- 
ment in the introduction (p. 9): “The value and scope of any great genius 
remains concealed until his influence has been traced in the writings and 
actions of his successors.” The author modestly confesses a lack of specialized 
study of “law, politics, political economy, &c.” but pleads a “certain advan- 
tage in bringing to them the wonder and enthusiasm of a novice”. This. 
enthusiasm is scarcely a substitute for familiarity with the circumstantial 
facts that are a part of his story, and it may have inspired the unrestrained 
style in some passages. Apropos of Montesquieu’s aphorism, “When the 
legislative shall be more corrupt than the executive, England shall perish”, 
Dr. Fletcher comments (p. 26): “Through all the political literature of the 
time it beats out, regular and insistent as the bell on Inchcape, its warning 
to mariners on the sea of liberty. . . . When our own troubles were over- 
shadowed, in their turn, by the still greater troubles of France, the political 
philosophy of Montesquieu once more emerged, like Aphrodite from the 
waves, and kissed immortality on the lips of Burke.” Burke, however, does 
more than borrow from Montesquieu’s famous work; “he feeds his very soul 
upon it and translates it into living action. For him it is no mere intellectual 
fodder; it is raw material, or better a spiritual essence, to be moulded into 
living forms” (p. 51). Not so Blackstone. Montesquieu may be “regarded 
as the founder of political economy”, since in his work “for the first time 
are discussed, in a truly scientific and objective manner, without philosophi- 
cal preconceptions, questions like the size and cause of increase or decrease 
of populations; the causes and remedies of pauperism;- charitable relief; 
commerce; revenue and taxation, etc., exactly in the spirit of Adam Smith” 
(p. 52). When Blackstone treats of revenue, “it is a touching sight to see 
with what simple, childlike faith he clings to the precepts of his master 
Montesquieu”. Even on the English constitution, the author of the Com- 
mentaries followed “faithfully . ... in the wake of Montesquieu”. 

There is ample evidence in Dr. Fletcher’s book of the familiar fact that 
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Montesquieu was widely read and frequently quoted by British political 
writers in the eighteenth century. For precise information concerning. the 
undoubted influence of the celebrated Frenchman we shall have to look 
elsewhere. 

Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 


John Wilson Croker. By Myron F, Bricnrrrero. (Berkeley: University of 

California Press. 1940. Pp. xiii, 464. $3.50.) 

~ Ir was high time that someone wrote a biography of Croker, and it seems 
fortunate that a scholar not only so indefatigable but so systematic as Profes- 
sor Brightfeld first undertook the task. Croker’s intense Tory partisanship, 
his proclivities for quiet maneuvering and violent attack, and the sorry 
impressions of him recorded in literature by Macaulay, Disraeli, and others, 
present dire temptations to a biographer. It would be so easy to make the 
man more “colorful” than “meaningful”. Hence the severely topical method 
adhered to in this book has distinct advantages. And for another reason the 
method is especially suitable. Mr. Brightfield seems to have had compara- 
tively little interest in Croker’s personality or private life, His principal aim 
was to write “a chapter on the influence of politics on literature in England 
during the first half of the nineteenth century” with Croker as the center. 
Croker “more than any other man, set the tone and determined the char- 
acter of nineteenth century editing” and at the same time “fitted” literature, 
into the “frame” of Tory politics. For he was a very active politician and 
parliamentarian up to middle age, the more influential in being also a useful 
patron of the arts and sciences. The political side of his life is, with inten- 
tion, handled rather sketchily here. The much more detailed treatment of 
the literary aspect brings us into familiar converse with the principal Tory 
publishers and men and women of letters of the time as well as with some 
who gave allegiance to the Whigs. In general, this part of the work is 
excellent. 

Mr. Brightfield, however, sometimes displays the amiable fault of becom- 
ing a protagonist in ways that are not always amiable. He finds < “liberal” 
Tory in a man who declared that he would be acting “as an accessory after 
the fact to a crime” by sitting in the reformed parliament, condemned the 
first three French revolutions, followed Peel until 1846, and broke with him 
on the question of the corn laws. He attempts, by venturesome «scriptions 
of motives, to show that Croker’s relations with Lord Hertford and the 
Duke of Cumberland were blameless if not beneficent; and he feils to dis- 
cuss Wellington’s apparent distrust of his supposedly devoted and valued 
follower. Moreover, in defending Croker against Macaulay’s and Disraeli’s 
onslaughts, he describes Monypenny as “infatuated” and accuses Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan of “meditated and unhurried slander . . . unqualified falsehood”. 
Such passages are difficult. to characterize. 
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One would wish for a bibliography, for further references in the foot- 
notes, and for a more adequate index. But authors are not always responsible 
for shortcomings in these respects, and Mr. Brightfield has earned much 
esteem and gratitude in more important ways. 

Wesleyan University. Hersert C. F. Bex. 


Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey, 
of the Inner Temple, Formerly Vinerian Professor of English Law, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Ninth edition, With Introduction 
and Appendix by E. C. S. Wang, of the Inner Temple, Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1939. Pp. clvi, 681. $5.00.) 

Tuts book appeared, in its original form, fifty-five years ago. Its great 
merits were recognized immediately. Adopted as a textbook for the study 
of politics at the leading universities and for the study of law at the inns of 
court, it acquired dominant authority, took a place—precociously—among 
the classics, and became, it has been said, almost a part of the British con- 
stitution. Dicey employed a literary style appropriate to authority. Besides 
being felicitous, he was as trenchant as a biblical prophet or another Euclid 
engaged in demonstrating the truth. Indeed, his principles were widely ac- 
cepted, not as propositions that had to be proved but as axioms. He died in 
1922, a few years after the publication of the eighth edition and before his 
gospel had encountered any widespread skepticism. 

His main constitutional principles were three in number: the legal 
sovereignty of parliament, the rule of law, and the dependence of the under- 
standings or conventions upon the action of the courts. Dr. Wade rejects 
the third principle in a clumsy fashion, without any awareness of the funda- 
mental objections to it. Latterly the second principle has been subjected to 
damaging attacks, which are set forth with clarity. Almost to the end of his 
life Dicey held to what Professor Robson has called “one immense delusion”; 
he failed to discover in England, where the courts of justice could review 
official conduct, any approach to the French system of administrative law. 
In 1915 he did acknowledge that such a system seemed to be taking shape. 
The truth is that, in its earlier stage of growth, the phenomenon had at- 
tracted little attention and that, even twenty-five years ago, the disposition 
of governments to regulate individual behavior and entrust legislative and 
quasi-judicial powers to officials had only begun to assume notable propor- 
tions. Dicey was slow in detecting the new tendency and in realizing its 
significance. The developments of recent years have gone far to invalidate 
his rule-of Aw doctrine; and without revision of some kind his text would 
resemble one of those ancient ports of Kent from which the sea has subsided. 
Dr. Wade has performed a necessary and a difficult task and done so, on 
the whole, effectively. In pointing out Dicey’s mistakes, which afterwisdom 
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has revealed, he might, perhaps, have been more generous. While nct indulg- 
ing in the cheap sarcasms of Professor Robson, he has damned with faint 
praise. He concedes that “much of what Dicey wrote is of interest end value 
to-day” and that there is less need to apologize for shortcomings than to 
inquire how far the Dicey principles can be applied to the existing situation. 
He leans heavily upon Jennings, as ‘something like a hundred citations make 
clear, and yet describes Jennings as the most formidable and devastating of 
Dicey’s critics. 

The editor of a classic like The Law of the Constitution should tamper ` 
with no word of the text and limit himself to commentary. Dr. Wade does 
take some minor liberties, particularly in modifying many of Diczy’s foot- 
notes without any indication that he has done so and in suppressing most 
of Dicey’s appendix without regard to relative values. On the whole, how- 
ever, his attitude has been correct. It would be vandalism, he says, to 
reproduce Dicey in modern guise. Changes in the text, which can be dis- 
covered only by a careful comparison with the original version, are slight 
though hard to justify. The editor contributes a preface, a long introduction 
of 130 pages, a still longer appendix—these amounting in the aggregate to 
more than a third of the volume—and a new index which is by no means an 
improvement on the old one. In the introduction he examines and appraises 
the constitutional doctrines of Dicey like a Robert Elsmere who can no 
longer believe in the divine inspiration of Job. It is in the appendix that he 
shows to best advantage. His exposition of administrative law is sound. He 
has included in it a statement of French practice by Professor René David 
of Grenoble. 

Although capable of clarity and logical acuteness, Dr. Wade sometimes 
becomes confusing and almost incoherent. It is in the introduction that 
obscurity is most often encountered. In comparing his own style cf oratory 
with Gladstone’s, John Bright said that, whereas he himself moved from 
headland to headland, the Grand Old Man followed the sinuosities of the 
coast and, coming to the mouth of a river, could not resist the temptation 
to follow it to its source. Dr. Wade does not always make the headlands 
stand out. His perspective is not always accurate. Occasionally he misunder- 
stands or misrepresents Dicey, accusing him of sins that he did not commit; 
and in the more flagrant cases the puzzled reader goes over a passage again 
and again, thinking that he must have misunderstood Wade. 

Pomona College. Epwarp McCugsney Sarr. 


Parliament. By W. Ivor Jennines, Reader in English Law in the University 
of London. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1940. Pp. xiii, 548. $6.00.) 

Nowapays the writer on government runs the risk that events may over- 
take him and make what he says out of date or even wipe out tke institu- 
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tions which he has just described. As he looks back on the comprehensive 
treatise which he published a few weeks before the outbreak of the second 
world war, Mr. Jennings may be comfortably complacent. Tested by the 
crisis of the war, the Mother of Parliaments has seemed to take a new lease 
on life, The old lady has shown much greater vitality than she seemed to 
have at the time of Munich or during the depressing year that preceded the 
German attack on Poland. 

There has been an electoral truce. For seven months the parliamentary 
opposition largely devoted itself to pressing the government toward a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war and then, when Neville Chamberlain and 
his inner cabinet were shelved, accepted office in a coalition cabinet. Tre- 
mendous legislative power has been handed over to the executive, and 
parliament, not unsuccessfully, has sought to tame it by a more vigorous 
questioning of ministers than ever before in history and, on a series of mat- 
ters, adjournment debates which gave the opposition a chance to attack and 
compelled the government to defend. The change of government last May 
and later reshapings were due in large measure to pressure by the house of 
commons. 

Not since Sir William Anson’s notable volumes has parliament been the 
subject of such a comprehensive treatise. Sir William was chiefly interested 
in form and custom. Mr. Jennings is primarily concerned with the realities 
of the interests of members, pressure groups, party manipulation and con- 
trol, the sources of laws, the technique of opposition, finance, private bill 
legislation, delegations of power to the executive, and parliamentary control 
over and influence on the cabinet. 

Despite the wealth of materials which he has had to examine, Mr. Jen- 
nings is able to take his reader through the maze of parliamentary procedure 
without losing him. There is a good deal of the past in order to explain the 
present. Biographies and diaries have been well combed for illustrative 
incidents. Despite the mass of detail, the slips are few, and when a second 
edition is called for, not many statements of fact will have to be corrected. 
Mr. Jennings will revise some of his remarks on the speaker in the light of 
the 1939 select committee’s report, and he will not say that the chairman of 
such a committee is nominated by the house when, as a matter of fact, he is 
chosen by his fellow members. This makes select committees more inde- 
pendent of the cabinet and the house. Nor are there in this volume as many 
generalizations which fail to secure assent as there were in Mr. Jenning’s 
Cabinet Government. Perhaps this is the case because parliamentary institu- 
tions are less crepuscular than are cabinet institutions. In both volumes the 
style, while it rarely scintillates, is always easy and fluent. 

Columbia University. Linpsay Rocers. 
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Treaty Relations of the British Commonwealth of Nations. By Roszerr B. 
Srewart, Instructor in Government, Harvard University. With a Fore- 
word by W. Y. Elliott. [Bureau of International Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. 
Pp. xxi, 5¢3. $5.00.) 

Events in Europe are enhancing, by contrast, the importance to us, 
among the “things that remain”, of the relationships to one another of the 
British nations. Here, in continuous and obtrusive contrast to naked power 
politics, is a system of international relations which is founded upon and 
operated through good will and yet actually works, How did such a system 
develop? Clearly the field offers a host of problems and many different 
points of approach for historians with various major types of interest. There 
is the analysis of the various psychological factors underlying these relation- 
ships and of the policies and the interests which rendered their development 
possible. More obviously, there is the evolution of the institutional relation- 
ships themselves. Thus far the latter field has virtually monopolized attention. 

Dr. Stewart has done an excellent piece of work on the specific phase of 
the subject which he has chosen. As the title suggests, the scope of his study 
is confined te that aspect of the conduct of British Empire foreign relations 
represented by the technique of treaty making. But here developments within 
the narrower field correlate with the broader constitutional evolution of the 
Commonwea-th.- While from the standpoint of internal organization a 
unitary empire was being transmuted into a loosely-bound but strongly- 
allied confederacy of nations, there was a corresponding, though more re- 
tarded, process of decentralization in the British league’s external relations. 
As regards the conduct of negotiations, the steps were: association of Domin- 
ion representatives with British in an advisory capacity, then as coplenipo- 
tentiaries, and finally (after the Canadian coup d’état in the matter of the 
Halibut ‘Treaty) complete devolution of negotiations upon them and the 
end of imperial diplomatic unity. As regards the effect of treaties, the stages 
were: so drawing the terms of commercial treaties as to allow optional 
inclusion of the several Dominions, adapting existing treaties to the same 
principle, providing for optional inclusion in political treaties (¢.g., the 
Locarno Pact), and finally, allowing each British nation to conduct its own 
affairs independently, subject only to agreement to keep all the others in- 
formed of its intentions and acts. 

Dr. Stewart traces the various aspects of this development in a series of 
well-organized chapters.-He is on surest ground in discussing the more 
strictly technical phases of his subject, particularly the changes in tke forms 
relevant to the conduct of negotiations. The more purely historical chapters 
have a less firm touch. Although analysis of the political background was 
beyond the scope of this particular study, yet changes in imperial diplomatic 
procedure were reflections of a wider movement toward Dominion participa- 
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tion, and the more thoroughly this setting has been absorbed, the more 
sharply can the author etch particular happenings. Especially is it important 
to bear in mind that all discussions of the period were colored by the per- 
fectly rational, though now almost forgotten, alternative of the federal, as 
well as the confederate, solution for problems of imperial relationships. 

Two or three incidental comments may be in order. In criticizing Lord 
Durham for his allegedly futile effort to distinguish imperial from domestic 
affairs in the organization of colonial government (pp. 45-46), the author 
falls into the elementary error of uncritical reliance upon Ewart and of 
ignoring the federationists’ contribution to the problem. Actually such a 
distinction has been faced by all framers of federal systems and on the 
whole with at least workable results. Again, in his discussion of Canada’s 
part in the Halibut Treaty with the United States and the Lausanne Treaty 
negotiations, a fairer picture would surely be presented had he noted the 
extent to which the Canadian government appears to have kept Downing 
Street in the dark as to its viewpoint and intentions prior to these coups 
d'état. In connection with empire tariff discussions at the 1887 Colonial 
Conference (p. 83) it should be noted that, although imperial preference 
necessarily implied tariff reform in Britain, yet until the shift in Chamber- 
lain’s viewpoint, some time in 1902, it was assumed that an imperial tariff 
union could be accomplished without adoption of protectionism in Britain 
itself. What would Sir John A. Macdonald say of the author’s view that 
Canadian relations to the Washington Treaty negotiations evidenced full and 
complete consultation? Again, in the treatment of the discussion of consulta- 
tion in relation to political treaties, at the 1911 Imperial Conference, the 
‘diverse viewpoints of Asquith, Laurier, and Ward might have been more 
clearly elucidated (pp. 129 ff.). 

While the setting and the implications of many of the principal episodes 
in the development of Dominion treaty relations might perhaps have been 
more clearly expounded, the author has presented us with a very serviceable 
and timely contribution. The various phases of a wide subject are treated in 
well-organized fashion within one volume. Especially valuable are his data 
on the forms and techniques of treaty making. An appendix of almost a 
hundred pages comprises examples of the chief instruments in use, and 
there is a brief bibliography. 

Brooklyn College. A. Gorpon Dewey. 


The Second Duma: A Study of the Social-Democratic Party and the Russian 
Constitutional Experiment. By Aurrep Levin, [Yale Historical Pub- 
lications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor.]. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 414. $3.00.) 

In an era when parliamentarism is in eclipse in many parts of the 
globe it is only to be expected that scholars should concern themselves more 
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than heretofore with parliamentary history. In the field of Russiaa history 
Mr. Levin’s book is the first manifestation of this new interest. 

In a session of three months the second duma produced no less than 
four thousand columns of minutes of speeches made in the parliament. In 
his systematic and analytic grouping of the parliamentary debates Mr. Levin 
condenses them to 250 pages and ably summarizes the debates oa the or- 
ganization of the duma, famine relief, unemployment, agrarian policy, the 
budget, the army, and the field-courts-martial. It is, however, the subtitle of 
the book which indicates the author’s main interest. To be exact, che work 
is chiefly valuable as a study of the role of the Social Democratic party in 
the second duma. In that respect, as a contribution to the history of political 
parties in Russia, the author has set a high standard for future studies of a 
similar type. Generally speaking, the divergences between the Cadets and the 
socialists seem to be somewhat overemphasized. In reality there was often 
very little difference between Cadets and extreme leftists. Together they 
formed a radical majority. From the author’s own “Conclusion” (chapter 
xv), in which the Cadet party is rightly described as “the spearhead of 
parliamentary liberalism”, many a reader might conclude that this party 
rather than the Social Democratic should have been made the center of a 
study dealing with “the Russian constitutional experiment”. 

Because of a certain underestimation of the importance of the juridical 
aspects and implications of a topic dealing with parliamentary history 
Stolypin’s particular theory of Russian constitutional government, as some- 
thing essentially different from a Russian experiment in constitutionalism 
following Western pattern, is disregarded. The résumé of Stolypin’s great 
opening speech on March 19, 1907 (a translation of which is to be found in 
M. Schlesinger, Russland im 20. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1908), is too short to 
make apparent that this speech represents a landmark in the history of 
Russian legislation and that it contains, in fact, the whole program of legis- 
lative measures enacted during the next few years and is indispensable for 
the understanding of the Stolypin era. It is this speech alone which makes 
the second duma memorable. 

A discussion of the work done in the field of Russian public law and of 
German and French contributions to the history of Russian parliamentarism 
(by Pierre Chasles, Anton Palme, and others) would have been helpful in 
explaining the place of the second duma in Russian constitutional history. 
The author does not touch, for instance, upon Max Weber’s brilliant but one- 
sided arguments exposing Russia’s change from autocracy to a system of 
pseudo constitutionalism (Scheinkonstitutionalismus), The use of German 
printed materials would have enabled him to throw an interesting light on 
the interrelations of German and Russian social democrats. Althcugh the 
author differentiates between the first and the second duma, regarding the 
first as really belonging to the chaotic, active period of the revolution, it 
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` would probably be more appropriate to look at them as a unit. The third 
and the fourth duma, on the contrary, belong to the counterrevolutionary 
period inaugurated by the promulgation of the new electoral law of June 
16, 1907, the day of the dissolution of the second duma. 

Among several appendixes a list of the members of the Social Democratic 
“fraction” and a note on the development of the national social democratic 
parties (the Jewish, Polish, Latvian, and Armenian) are to be found. The 
author does not explain why he uses old style for the dates in his book or 
the odd Russian phonetic spelling of non-Russian family names (for in- 
stance, Gershelmann and Gerie instead of Hoerschelmann and Guerrier). 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. Fritz T. Epsrein. 


Searchlight on German Africa: The Diaries and Papers of Dr. W. Ch. 
Regendanz; A Study in Colonial Ambitions. By F. W. Picx. With a 
Foreword by G. P. Gooch. (London: George Allen and Unwin; New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1939. Pp. xiii, 177. 55.3 $1.50.) 
Dr. Pick’s edition of this diary is an interesting contribution to the 

literature of German prewar expansion. As a civil servant and later as secre- 

tary of the Hamburg-Marokko-Gesellschaft, Dr. Regendanz represents the 
basic outlook of German imperialism. Granted a leave of absence by the 
colonial office, he joined the propaganda and pressure group founded by 
the Hamburg banker, Max Warburg, to work for the acquisition of 

Moroccan territory. Although Regendanz was passionately interested in ac- 

quiring a Moroccan colony for Germany and “supplied the weapons to be 

used by the Foreign Office in its defence of Germany’s actions”, he had at 
that time never visited that land to study its economic realities. In the crisis 
of 1911 it was Regendanz, according to his own admission, and not the 

Mannesmann brothers, who supplied the pressure and arguments to the 

government to send the Panther and the Berlin to Agadir to protect German 

lives and property. Since there were no German nationals in that port to be 
protected, Regendanz also provided “the endangered German”, who arrived 
four days after the battleships had anchored in the harbor. Visiting southern 

Morocco during the crisis to acquire an agricultural colony, he arrived at 

the conclusion that Morocco had no great economic value and advised the 

government to withdraw its warships and claims. According to Dr. Pick, the 

German government obeyed this request. This point, however, cannot be 

substantiated by the chronology of documents in Die grosse Politik. Regen- 

danz and his Hamburg banker associates then turned their attention to 

Mozambique and in 1914 acquired a tremendous concession around Lake 

Nyasa from the Portuguese government and the English-controlled Nyasa 

Consolidated, Ltd. The most important part of the book is the history of 

this “shadow colony” and the postwar attempts to revive it until the claim 

expired in 1929. 
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In the discussion of the Agadir crisis the diary provides an interesting ` 
side light but does not alter the fundamental picture as presented in Miss 
Barlow’s recent study. Since the book consists of the diary of one participant, 
it avoids a discussion either of the continuity of German policy in Morocco 
from the time of the Anglo-German conversations of 1898 or the whole 
context of the European imperialist situation in 1911. By not mencidning 
the traditional German policy of bargaining in Morocco or the English 
intervention of rg11, Dr. Pick uses presumptive evidence to make Regendanz 
appear solely responsible for the German action. In the case of the “shadow 
colony” in Nyasaland the book adds material for an understanding of the 
Anglo-German Agreement of 1914 which does not appear in the official 
documents as well as providing material for the study of the methods and 
objectives of German imperialism. 

City College, New York. Francis T. WILLIAMson. 


The Agadir Crisis. By Ima Curistina Bartow, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, West Texas State Teachers College. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1940. Pp. vi, 422. $4.00.) 

Tue diplomatic background of the war of 1914-1918 has lost its freshness 
as a field of research, but Miss Barlow’s book nevertheless serves a useful 
purpose, It is the first full-scale study of the Agadir Crisis to appear in print 
since Hartung’s much briefer essay of more than a decade ago. Given the 
author’s main theme—the conflict of interests and policies of the major 
powers concerned, especially Germany, France, and Great Brita:n—the 
documentation is fully adequate, for it is unfortunately likely that the great 
series of French diplomatic documents, which had not yet reached 1911 
before the outbreak of the present war, has been indefinitely suspended. For 
the part played by public opinion, whose importance is appreciated, the 
author has relied upon the available studies of the newspaper press and has 
used a few of the principal newspapers. There is, however, no pretense, 
since the otherwise admirable bibliography includes no newspapers, at an 
exhaustive treatment of this aspect of the question, 

Even more praiseworthy than her industry is the author’s fairness in 
dealing with controversial questions. The book was completed in July, 1939, 
but there is scarcely a trace of bias in the preface or elsewhere. Where the 
evidence seems sufficiently convincing there is no hesitation in differing 
with accepted interpretations, as in the conclusion that the French expedition 
to Fez was justified and that Kiderlen-Wachter, like the Pan-Germans, 
probably hoped at first to acquire a part of Morocco (a view with which the 
reviewer agrees), or in assessing blame upon individuals for serving their 
country badly or endangering the peace. The author condemns Kiderlen for 
the Panther’s spring at Agadir, Grey for his failure to give Germary time 
to reply to his request for information on June 21, and Lloyd George for his 
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Mansion House speech, but her disapproval of British statesmen is expressed 
more vividly—a practice that is not without precedent. While a refreshing 
relief from the colorless narrative of many monographs, these value-judg- 
ments are dangerous, To speak of the “spasm of terror that gripped 
Churchill” is astonishing, to say the least, and it is surely an exaggeration 
to say that the British were “sick with neurotic fear” and that Grey was in 
“the clutches of a panicky fear”. 
The story of the crisis itself is introduced by an analysis of the Moroccan 
‘background, of the situation created by the Algeciras Convention, and by an 
account of the failure to achieve the economic co-operation provided for by 
the Franco-German Accord of 1909, which might have been condensed 
without disadvantage. There is also an adequate treatment of the activities 
of the Mannesmann brothers. Between the obvious importance of: Morocco, 
_ especially during the development of the crisis, and the emergence of larger 
issues during the crisis itself, such as the preservation of the Entente Cordiale, 
there is an evolution of which the author is perhaps not sufficiently aware. 
It is a question whether the foreign policy of a country can be deciphered 
from the diplomatic correspondence and other materials written during a 
comparatively brief crisis. There are a few typographical errors, and the 
footnotes are sometimes confusing, but these are minor imperfections of a 
worthwhile book. 


Duke University. E. Marcom CARROLL. 


Aus meinem Leben, 1866-1917. Von Hans von Serckr. Unter Verwendung 
des schriftlichen Nachlassés im Auftrage von Frau Dorothee von Seeckt 
herausgegeben von Generalleutnant Dr. h.c. FRIEDRICH von RABENAU, 
Chef der Heeresarchive, (Leipzig: v. Hase & Koehler Verlag. 1938. Pp. 
640. 12.50 M.) 

Ir is perhaps in keeping with the Sprachverwilderung, the wild growth 

of language often observable in the literature of the Third Reich, that a 

biography in the strictest life and letters style is given this Goethean title of 

an autobiography by the head of all the army archives. But as soon as the 
feeling inspired by this oddity is overcome, there emerges an immensely 
informative source on the history of the Prussian army and the World War 
up to November, rg17. At this point the biographer stops, but the later 

Seeckt, rebuilder of the German army and instigator of still later politico- 

military developments in Germany, is fascinatingly foreshadowed. Shadows 

fall from this book that bridge over the space of twenty-three years. Early 
in 1916 Seeckt pronounced himself against the Liberal demand for a shorter 
service term and at about the same time looked forward to the founding of 

a labor party which would remain national and co-operate with the gov- 

ernment, an anticipation of the Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter- 

partei, though this is apt to be overlooked since the child quickly got out 
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of the hands of governments hopefully provided by the Hindenburgs and 
the Hugenbergs. Representing a typical conviction in general staff circles, 
Seeckt was strongly in favor of a continued partition of Poland as the price 
of friendship with Russia and of a separate peace with that country, whose 
power he estimated very highly. Mitteleuropa he wanted about as early as 
Naumann, a Mitteleuropa which would stand over against an America that 
would not be in that war but in the next, an America which had been up 
to then “by far our most dangerous enemy”. “Next time America stands 
openly on the side of our adversaries. . . . How should such a war be led? 
America itself is for us unattackable and, until technology supplies totally 
new arms, England as well. The latter can be more forcibly struck in its 
limbs than in its heart. Consequently, the road to Asia must be free. The 
chain of my wishes is closing; we must have a field of domination from 
the Atlantic as far as Persia”, a Reich of autarchy with Greece, Rumania, 
Belgium, Turkey, Holland, and the Nordic states invited to join in such a 
way that they can hardly decline (pp. 259-60). 

On the whole, Seeckt emerges more as a politician than as an officer, if 
we mean by that a military expert. But these things can never be kept apart 
very long in a member of the Berlin general staff. He is an enemy of 
Bethmann Hollweg and the Bethmann diplomats like Lichnowsky and 
Wolff-Metternich. The antagonism between Seeckt, as a noble officer with 
outspoken sympathies for the Junkers, and roturiers like Hoffmann and 
Groener is so strong that even a harmonizing biography cannot suppress it 
(pp. 445, 603), nor the opportune cat-like shift which brought Seeckt from 
Falkenhayn’s camp over to that of Hindenburg-Ludendorff. Ambition, 
politics of a conservativeness not always moderate, and disputatiousness ‘are 
the strongest features in the portrait of an officer who, despite the com- 
munication of any number of familiar letters, still preserves the enigmatic 
shape in which Seeckt stalked through the Weimar Republic. “Seeckt’s 
figure was surrounded by something of mystery. His greatest secret withal 
was that most of the time he had none.” With this dictum his biographer 
opens his work, but he stops short of the truly mysterious part of the 
Generaloberst’s life, that after 1918. 

Institute of Advanced Study. ALFRED Vasts. 


Le Isole Italiane dell Egeo dall'occupazione alla sovranità. By Renzo SERTOLI 
Sais. (Rome: Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano. 1939. Pp. 
371. 40 1.) 

Il nodo di Gibuti. By Francesco Sarata. [Collezione, Interessi e maturali 
aspirazioni del popolo italiano, Volume I.] (Milan: Istituto per gli studi 
di politica internazionale. 1939. Pp. x, 339. 15 1.) 

Tue first of these books, recounting in considerable detail how Italy came 
to secure a clear title to the possession of the Dodecanese (the Dodecanese 
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proper, Rhodes, and Castelrosso), illustrates how temporary occupations of 
territory may evolve into permanent ownership. First occupied during the 
Tripolitan war, the Dodecanese was held as a guarantee of the execution of 
the terms of peace. But, in addition to the fact that it was always possible 
to debate whether “the last Turkish soldier had been withdrawn from 
Cyrenaica”, further complications soon arose as the interests of the other 
powers became involved. This phase, which gives the book much of its im- 
portance, is properly analyzed, but more emphasis might be laid on the 
position of Germany, caught between Italy and Turkey. The Italo-Turkish 
war had direct repercussions in the Balkans, and the Balkan wars in turn 
furnished reasons for continued occupation. In r914 Italy still held the 
islands, and the Treaty of London of 1915 promised her full possession. 

Nationalism was one of the guiding principles of the Peace Conference 
of 1919, and the Dodecanese sought union with Greece. Salis does not do 
justice to this phase, which cannot be dismissed as the work of misguided 
or self-seeking émigrés or by speaking of the italianissimo Dodecanese. 
However, in 1919-20 Italy was not pursuing a vigorous expansionist policy, 
and she agreed to turn over the islands (except Rhodes) to Greece. But the 
Anatolian settlement of 1920 was stillborn, and Italy ultimately secured 
definite possession. Since then the islands have been increasingly assimilated 
to the home regime, and their function as an outpost of empire has become 
more clearly defined, a situation of equal concern to Britain and Turkey. ` 

Diplomatic history such as this derives its chief value from completeness 
and accuracy; it is regrettable, therefore, that loose references and occasional 
mistakes should occur. The American Terfitorial Report of January 21, 
1919 (not January 2), recommended that the Greeks be nor given a foot- 
hold in Asia Minor; the author seems to have overlooked the negative (p. 
245) and repeatedly misstates the American position. Pages 212, 248, 250, 
253, among others, contain erroneous statements and incorrect footnotes 
referring to the writings of D. H. Miller; H. N. Howard, Harold Nicolson, 
and the present reviewer. These do not seriously affect the general treat- 
ment, but they impair the value of what might have been the definitive 
treatment of this particular question. 

Italy had no rivals among the Great Powers for possession of the 
Dodecanese, but in Jibuti it is a question of wresting ownership from 
France; moreover, Great Britain is the only other power seriously interested 
in this problem, and the story is still in the making. By following the 
diplomacy of this issue from its inception to the present, Salata seeks to estab- 
lish the thesis that Italy has long-standing claims to the territory which 
have been thwarted in the main by “malevolent” French machinations. 
British, French, and Italian imperialisms clashed around the headwaters of 
the Nile, and each contestant could no doubt easily write the story of the 
clash in such terms. The book is nevertheless a valuable contribution, for 
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the author devotes by far the main portion of his work to a conscientious 
recital of diplomatic exchanges, and he has had access to the unpublished 
Italian documents. Those for the period from 1914 to 1919, given in the 
appendix, are of the greatest importance. - 

That the Italians had their eyes on Jibuti is unquestionable, but it is hard 
to see how they could have entertained seriously the hope of wresting it 
from France in view of the latter’s obstinate and repeatedly stated position 
from 1915 to r9rg. The fact that the Italian memorandum of colonial claims 
was never submitted to the Peace Conference shows a relative lack of interest 
in colonies, as does the above-mentioned willingness to reliquish the Dode- 
canese to Greece in 1919-20. That Italian diplomacy in 1919 was very poor 
is undeniable, but Salata’s account of the work of Sonnino and Tittoni, while 
it supplies further evidence of this fact, is neither very satisfactory nor con- 
vincing. Coming to more recent events, one can only regret that Salata dis- 
cusses but does not publish the purported secret letter of M. Laval to Signor 
Mussolini of January, 1935, on the subject of Abyssinian policy. 

One should bear in mind the limitations to which Italian writers on 
topics such as those treated in these books are subject and the inJuence of 
myths which have been fostered deliberately. Nevertheless it remains true 
that Italian colonial policy, though slow in getting under way, has had fairly 
consistent aims. We are indebted to the interest which recent events have 
created in the origins of this policy for studies such as these, which, pending 
the publication of the Italian documents, make it possible to trace its out- 
lines with ever-increasing clarity. 

New York City. : René Avsrecut-Carrik. 


What Germany Forgot. By James T. SnorweLL. (New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1940. Pp. vi, 152. $1.50.) i 

Tuis little book was begun as an introduction to a volume, The Cost of 
the World War to the Central Powers, by Dr. Leo Grebler and Professor 
Wilhelm Winkler, which is a statistical supplement to the series, The 
Economic and Social History of the World War, edited by Professor Shot- 
well. The issues there treated have, however, acquired even greater impor- 
tance since the outbreak of the present war and are now surveyed in a new 
light. Mr. Shotwell’s title does not convey a very clear notion of ths contents 
of the book, but his argument is quite simple. ` 

In the first place, the Germans have erroneously ascribed all the:r troubles 
in the last twenty years to the “Diktat” of Versailles and have assumed that 
the victorious powers were suffering far less than the vanquished. Actually, 
this is sheer mythology. The burden of taxation in Germany after 1919 was 
only a quarter as heavy as the burden in Great Britain, only a hal= as heavy 
as in France or Canada. Germany’s claims that she was ruined by repara- 
tions is not justified. Instead of having paid 56,577,000,000 gold marks, plus 


~ 
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the amounts paid under the Dawes and Young plans, as she contends, 
Germany paid, “according to a competent and disinterested American 
calculation”, 21,585,000,000 gold marks—and Germany herself, in her 
counterproposals of May 29, 1919, offered to pay 100,000,000,000 marks! 
Furthermore, Germany borrowed in the United States more than twice the 
amount which she paid on account of reparations. What really ruined Ger- 
many was not reparations, nor the Treaty of Versailles as a whole, but the 
World War. To prosecute that war the German government floated loans 
to the amount of 98,000,000,000 marks (or four times the amount paid in 
reparations), and Mr. Shotwell estimates the total cost of the war to Germany 
at the colossal figure of 100,000,000,000 dollars. But the Germans, instead of 
recognizing that in the face of these losses they could not maintain the living 
standards which prevailed before 1914, put the blame for everything on the 
“treachery” of the Allies. In particular, they read into Article 231 an accusa- 
tion of moral guilt, whereas, as Mr. Shotwell is entirely justified in asserting, 
that famous article laid down “just a matter-of-fact basis for a legal claim”. 
This is proved not only by the minutes of the commission which drafted 
the article but also by the fact, generally ignored, that the same language is 
used, mutatis mutandis, in the treaties with Austria and Hungary. 

In the second place, on the political side, the German people gave itself 
over to the delusion that the German army had not been defeated in the 
battlefield: the returning soldiers were greeted by cheering crowds and had 
garlands hung on their rifles, thus receiving “the plaudits that are ordinarily 
accorded to victorious troops”. Consequently, the old tradition of militarism 
„was not broken, and a genuine sentiment for peace was not established. 
This, in Mr. Shotwell’s opinion, was “a catastrophe for the world far greater 
than any defeat in battle which history records”, for “the nation that needed 
above all others in modern Europe to understand the nature of war” failed 
to learn its lesson. 

Mr. Shotwell disclaims any desire to defend the Treaty of Versailles in 
all its particulars. He certainly makes a strong case, however, for the view 
that Germany has sinned much more than she has been sinned against. 

University of Chicago. eS BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


Papers and Documents relating to the Foreign Relations of Hungary. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Collected 
and edited by Prof. Francis Deáx, Columbia University, New York, and 
Dezsö UjvAry, Secretary of Legation, Budapest. Volume I, 7919-1920. 
(Budapest: Royal Hungarian University Press; New York: Columbia 
University Press, American agent. 1939. Pp. xxii, 1079. $5.00.) 

Tuts admirably edited volume is an invaluable source for the under- 
standing of Hungary’s difficult foreign relations during the year and a half 
from Béla Kun’s flight and the re-establishment of constitutional govern- 
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ment in August, 1919, to the end of 1920. To reach a wider circle of readers, 
documents in the Magyar language have fortunately been translated into 
English; correspondence in French and German has been printed in the 
original. Following the 895 telegrams and dispatches which form the bulk 
of the volume, there are added three appendixes: a very interesting eighty- 
page selection from the Diary of the Hungarian Peace Delegation which was 
kept by Count Stephen Csáky; the statute concerning the re-estaklishment 
of constitutional order; and several eloquent debates in the Hungarian 
parliament concerning the country’s hard but inescapable fate. Historians 
will also be grateful for the excellent index of names and subjects. 

After imposing peace treaties on Germany and Austria and thereby lay- 
ing down the general lines of settlement in central Europe, the Allies had 
to deal with Hungary. On January 16, 1920, Count Apponyi, who headed 
the Hungarian Peace Delegation at Versailles, spoke for an hour and a 
quarter in English, French, and Italian, explaining his country’s atzitude on 
the peace terms which had been handed to him the day before. As usual, 
with his extraordinary linguistic facility, he made a remarkably favorable 
impression. Although M. Clemenceau had decided “that no discussion could 
follow Count Apponyi’s speech, Lloyd George, to the great surprise of 
everyone, asked leave to speak and inquired from Count Apponyi as to the 
condition and number of Hungarians in the territories to be detached”. 
Count Apponyi produced a map and statistics and was soon surrounded by 
the representatives of the Allied Powers, who listened with great interest, 
and “even Clemenceau, though reluctantly”, joined the ‘group. 

Little, however, was accomplished in the way of modifying the terms to 
which the Allies were committed by the settlements already made. After 
three months a member of the Hungarian delegation noted that “the repre- 
sentatives of the western Powers are frightfully bored by the whale Peace 
Conference, They feel increasingly that they have gotten into a labyrinth 
from which they cannot find a way out, and that they have created in the 
peace treaties a great number of new international problems which they will 
not know how to solve. One of these problems, and perhaps the principal 
one, is of course the Hungarian question.” The only ray of hope, and that 
a slight one, was the accompanying letter, which commented on some of 
Hungary’s requests and urged that her delegation receive authorization to 
sign the treaty within ten days. The letter hinted that, after signatare, there 
might be some amelioration of the hard terms. But the Hungarian delega- 
tion, unwilling to advise signature, resigned, and the Hungarian parliament 
then reluctantly approved signature on June 4 and ratification on Movember 
15, 1920. 

Parallel with these official negotiations there went forward a private 
negotiation, which is the most interesting episode in the whole volume. 
M. Halmos, a Paris lawyer and special Hungarian agent, had extensive 
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confidential conversations with M. Paléologue, supposedly representing the 
_ French government as political director, and with M. Sauveur, a leading 
` Schneider-Creusot director. Paléologue’s idea was to base French eastern 
policy not on Poland and the Little Entente but on Hungary and to create 
a Danubian economic federation under French leading strings. The Hun- 
garians in good faith were ready to surrender control over their railways and 
Kreditbank to Schneider-Creusot and French economic interests. In return 
Paléologue would secure political concessions for Hungary in regard to 
boundaries, rearmament, and other matters. He declared that he was laying 
his cards frankly on the table, but in the end the Hungarians doubted 
whether this was really the case. He demanded immediate agreement on the 
economic advantages which France was to receive but was increasingly 
vague as to the political guid pro quo which he said would have to be 
worked out in the future. Furthermore, he apparently did not fully inform 
either his own government or the English and the Italians, to say nothing 
of Hungary’s immediate neighbors. When Lord Curzon got wind of the 
affair, he expressed the opinion that “the French have played a shady game 
with the Hungarians”. Ultimately the whole negotiation fell through when 
Paléologue was replaced by M. Berthelot. 
Nearly half the documents relate to a great variety of subjects arising out 
of the war: repatriation of soldiers and prisoners; division of Austro- 
. Hungarian state property; “atrocities” committed by Czechs, Rumanians, 
and Serbs in the separated territories; recognition of Hungary by other 
powers; the escape of Béla Kun from Austria and the danger of Bolshevism; 
and the treatment of minorities. These documents throw interesting light 
on postwar international procedure as well as on Hungary’s own great 
difficulties. 


Harvard University. Stpney B. Fay. 
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Indians of the United States: Four Centuries of their History and Culture. 
By Crarx Wisstzr. [The American Museum of Natural History Science 
Series.] (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1940. Pp. xvi, 
319. $3.75.) 

Tue book before us stands out among several recent general treatments 
of the Indians of this hemisphere. Too often journalists have assumed that 
specialists are incapable of presenting the pageant of aboriginal America 
without recourse to technical language. Therefore, with no peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the job save an urge to write and an opportunity to publish, and 
more often having an axe to grind, writers have produced Indian books for 
lay readers. The results have been diffuse, colorless, and sadly out of focus 
both historically and psychologically. Wissler has no axe to grind. He stands 
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at the peak of a long career of study and field work among the Plains Indians 
and of writing, teaching, and museum administration with the object of 
making his fellow man more familiar with the Indians of history. Wissler 
has proved that a scientist can write interestingly of the Indians of the 
frontier, their struggle to stave off white aggression, their mode of life, the 
changes that it underwent during white contact, and the great Indian per- 
sonalities of the time. I commend this work to general readers and students 
who feel the need of an introductory book on the Indian peoples of our 
country, and even mature scholars can benefit from Wissler’s breadth of 
perspective. . 

Having previously treated the American Indian by culture areas, Wissler 
organizes his present work around a different scheme—the concep: of the 
frontier. From postglacial times forward he steadily envisages America as a 
pioneer country whose inhabitants continuously encroached on a frortier. At 
first this frontier was pushed back from Alaska, but after white settlement it 
shifted from the Atlantic seaboard toward the West, where the Indians were 
its outstanding feature. Logically, his book falls into three parts: the aborig- 
inal pioneers of prehistoric America and their basic culture; the great Indian 
linguistic families, whose modes of life and historic fates he treats in inter- 
esting relief; and Indian life in general, including demography, a nice 
appraisal of family hunting economy, and various aspects of culture change 
attending the onset of reservation life. Finally, there is an impressive in- 
ventory of basic discoveries and inventions, culture traits which the Indians 
had devised without benefit of Eurasian contacts, “which should impress the 
money minded that the Indian contributed greatly to the well being of the 
world for which he is threatened with extinction”. 

The volume is well indexed, but it lacks documentation. Nor is there a 
bibliography, and only a brief list of general ethnological series is suggested 
for readers seeking further enlightenment. Wissler, however, appends an- 
swers to questions which museum visitors most frequently ask, and these 
should prove satisfactory for this level of interest. 

Few mature scholars who read this book will fail to rise to occasional 
flashes of Wisslerian insight which illumine its pages and observations which 
come only from a mind that has long ago learned to interpret new evidence 
in terms of what ethnological research has established. Wissler’s preoccupa- 
tion with distributions and diffusion’and his arguments of necessary presup- 
position, for example, that stoneboiling presupposes containers (p. 13), will 
seem strange to those who liave not been made to feel the impor-ance of 
these phenomena for historical process. Also his apt illustrations of the con- 
servatism of cultural patterns, such as that stoneboilers would at first put hot 
stones in brass kettles (p. 15), illustrate how men at all levels of culture 
cling to established behavior. Wissler’s agrarian background emerges in a 
wholesome appraisal of the role of domesticated plants in the cultural growth 
of all the great civilizations of the world (p. 27). 
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The approach to tribal history by grouping tribes into linguistic families 
is novel. While easily understood, the classification has historical implications 
of age and area since the major language families occupy large blocks of 
contiguous territory or are divided by other stocks whose intrusion is prob- 
ably more recent, as is the case of the Iroquois between the Algonkins north 
of the Great Lakes and the related tribes of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states. The treatment of the Indian wars of New England is par- 
ticularly well done, and Wissler offers sme nice historical problems which 
need research, showing particularly the need of a general book on the culture 
of the Delaware, whose removal to Ohio he handles well. While he makes 
discriminating interpretative use of the facts of geography, ecology, and eth- 
` nology, the historian may occasionally call him to task for his use of historical 
facts. In the time of Champlain the Iroquois were not harassing the Algon- 
kins (p. 96); the reverse was the case, and it was not till somewhat later that 
the Iroquois came into their own, as Hunt has recently shown. Also, while 
a contact between the Iroquois and the Pawnee, if it could be established 
that there was one, would have great significance for both archaeology and 
ethnology, since both peoples share certain culture traits in common, we 
wonder where the evidence is for the Iroquois quarrel with the Pawnee 
which Wissler presents so tantalizingly without documentation (pp. 116-17). 

Bureau of American Ethnology. Wituiam N. FENTON. 


The Wars of the Iroquois: A Study in Intertribal Trade Relations. By GEORGE 
T. Hunt, Assistant Professor of History in Western Reserve University. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1940. Pp. 209. $3.00.) 

In 1626 the Iroquois were a relatively unimportant tribal group, not even 
dominant in the Hudson Valley; by 1684 they had not only consolidated their 
position in New York State and Pennsylvania but had conquered, dispersed, 
or incorporated the Hurons, Neutrals, Erie, and Susquehannahs as well as 
raided extensively into Michigan and the Illinois region. This volume is a 
scholarly study of the causes of these wars and an appraisal of the extent of 
Iroquois success. It is a difficult period of colonial history on account of the 
fragmentary and often contradictory nature of the source material; the 
author has handled the records admirably to produce a logical treatise. He is 
convincingly critical of the older writers who affirmed that Iroquois success 
was due to superior political organization or to superlative bravery. Pro- 
fessor Hunt, relying largely on the Jesuit Relations and on the Documents 
Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, proves that the 
League of the Iroquois did not even function as a unit at this period and 
that, consequently, Morgan’s assumption of the strength and political great- 
ness of the league is unwarranted. The author’s conclusion is that the Iro- 
quois wars were entirely economic in origin. Between 1626 and r640 the 
Troquois exhausted the supplies of beaver in their own territory and at the 
same time became dependent upon European goods. To continue this trade 
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required more beaver, which could be obtained only by cutting in on the 
trade of the Hurons and later of other tribes farther north and west. Hence, 
driven by the inexorable (though not fully realized) force of economic neces- 
sity, the Iroquois made effort after effort to become middlemen; though suc- 
cessful in war, the goal of a monopoly continually eluded them until, about 
1684, their efforts became directed to playing off Albany against Quebec in a 
price war. Later the Iroquois engaged in hostilities largely as allies cf one or 
other European power rather than as independent belligerents. 

The reviewer is not competent to appraise Professor Hunt’s treatment of 
the source material; he has obviously followed the best traditions of Historical 
research and has produced a clear picture of a puzzling period. Anthropo- 
logically, one regrets his somewhat dogmatic assertions as to tribal charac- ` 
teristics; e.g., that the Ottawa were cowardly but wise (p. 49), that the 
Hurons had great mental ability (p. 41), and that the Sioux were mild- 
mannered and gentle (p. 124). It is true that these observations were made 
by contemporary observers, but surely the day is past when it is assumed 
that all members of a tribe (or a nation for that matter) can be pigeonholed 
as having characteristics which set them apart from their neighbors. Professor 
Hunt’s bibliography is admirable, though one notes the omission of senness’s 
Indian Background of Canadian History (Ottawa, 1937), Kroeber’s “Native 
American Population”, American Anthropologist (January-March, 1934), 
and Bailey’s Conflict of European and Eastern Algonkian Cultures, 1504- 
1700 (St. John, 1937). History and anthropology overlap; and the author has 
made a definite contribution to the joint field in this study, in which he 
shows the drive of economics as the cause of war, a thesis widely recognized 
in more “advanced” communities but often neglected among so-called “prim- 
itive peoples”, 

University of Toronto. T. F. McIuwrairu. 


Penobscot Man: The Life History of a Forest Tribe in Maine. By Frank G. 
Speck, Professor of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1940. Pp. xx, 325. $4.00.) 
Te Penobscot Indians, or their next of kin among the Wabanaki sub- 

division of the Algonkian family, were described as early as 1605 by Cham- 

plain and independently by Weymouth. About a decade later the tribe was 
afflicted by an epidemic, and in the sixties it suffered from Mohawk raids. 

Before the turn of the century it had fallen under French and Catholic in- 

fluence and thus came to side against the British, with whom, however, there 

was a series of treaties beginning in 1749. The Penobscot aided the =olonists 
during the Revolution. Various cessions of land have left them 146 islands in 
the Penobscot River, with an aggregate area of 4481 acres. In 1900 they 
numbered only 387, but since then there has been an appreciable increase, an 
enumeration in 1939 yielding a population of 580. Anomalously the Penob- 
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scot, while subject to the state of Maine, have no formal relations with the 
Federal government. 

For over a generation Professor Speck has been salvaging the residual 
features of Northeastern Algonkian culture. Thanks to both his skill and the 
native conservatism, the results are far richer than might be inferred from 
the prolonged exposure to white contact. Those on linguistics, art, religion, 
and myth have largely been published, leaving ecology and social life as the 
main topics of the present volume. 

Caucasian influences have not worked uniformly in these major depart- 
ments of life. The social structure has suffered sufficiently to thwart a defini- 
tive reconstruction. The author had for a long time conceived the basic unit 
of the area to be a loose band with patrilineally transmitted rights to exploit 
a particular territory. But the hitherto unpublished researches of Dr. Frank 
T. Siebert, which are summarized here, now incline him to interpret the 
organization as a weak, yet definite, clan system with unilateral descent, 
totemism, and exogamy (p. 204 f.). Somewhat confusingly, he has not con- 
sistently adhered to this view, so that one even encounters a flat denial of 
exogamy (p. 253). The difficulty results from the impossibility nowadays of 
securing wholly trustworthy statistics as to what marriage and residence were 
like at a time when the economic system of the patrilineal groups was in full 
swing (p. 231). On the subject of a dual division, however, I am more 
sanguine: the data cited seem to establish nonexogamous moieties such as are 
known from other areas, too, as peripheral representatives of a full-Aedged 
marriage regulating moiety scheme (pp. 234-36). l 

Material life, which looms largest in the book, had in essence suffered 
less when Professor Speck began his studies, and by eking out his observa- 
tions with those of earlier recorders he has achieved a remarkably vivid 
account of Indian existence near the outermost margins of maize growing. 
The preponderance of hunting and fishing, the correlated importance of 
river transportation, the manifold uses of birchbark, the seasonal rhythm of 
economic pursuits and travel, are all powerfully brought home to us. In this 
daily routine Professor Speck has shared to the utmost of his ability, and his 
spontaneous sympathy with aboriginal attitudes makes the total picture a 
singularly attractive and convincing one. 

University of California. Rogert H. Lowrz. 


Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758: A Biography. By Ora Erizasera Winstow. 
© (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 406. $3.50.) 

Tuts is by far the most complete and scholarly account of Edwards’s 
career that has been written. Miss Winslow has made extensive use not only 
of the Edwards Papers but of many scattered references to Edwards from 
other sources. Furthermore her biography has profited by the critical studies 
of Faust and McGiffert in interpreting his mind. She shows convincingly 
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that Jonathan Edwards was “neither Puritan nor fiery” (p. 138); he helped 
to break down Congregational ecclesiasticism by conceiving religioa as in- 
timately personal, and he relied less on the fear of hell-fire to bring sinners 
to God than on an indwelling “supernatural light” in virtue of which a man 
can see! “a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory, in almost every- 
thing”. The “almost” in this sentence is interesting; it appears from this 
biography that Edwards derived his sense of the “awful sweetness” of God 
from solitary communion with nature (his own descriptions of his conver- 
sion are full of “nature mysticism”), and that in human society he had 
“abundant reason to be convinced of the troublesomeness and vexation of the 
world, and that it will never be another kind of world”. This last zemark, 
by the way, he made as he embarked on his duties as tutor at Yale College, 
after he had spent several “sweet and pleasant” months on the banks of the 
Hudson. i 

The desocialization of religion in the mind of Edwards and in 'America 
in general, following the Great Awakening, is described excellently in this 
biography. The influence of Dutch pietism on Edwards, however, is ignored, 
and his brief residence in New York among the Presbyterians and Dutch 
Reformed is passed over as of no significance, whereas it may throw light 
both on his pietism and his Presbyterian leanings. The break with Thomas 
Clap and with Yale after Edwards had definitely turned “New L:ght” is 
given brief mention, but no explanation is offered of Edwards’s invitation to 
Princeton. The career of Edwards is a chapter in the Presbyterianizing of 
New England; this comes out not merely in his theology but in his defense 
of the Hampshire Association and his attacks on the theories of the Congre- 
gationalist “covenants”. In the general history of America Edwards is im- 
portant not as a defender of Puritan orthodoxy but as a pioneer preacher of 
the separation of religion and society. The story of his exile from Northamp- 
ton makes dramatic the departures of his mind from “the New England way”. 

Columbia University. - Herserr W. SCHNEIDER. 


Cockpit of the Revolution: The War for Independence in New Jersey. By 
Leonard Lunoin. [The Princeton History of New Jersey.] (Priaceton: 
Princeton University Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 463. $3.75.) 

Prorgssor Lundin has made a welcome contribution to a fuller under- 
standing of the military history of the American Revolution. In this second 
volume of The Princeton History of New Jersey he has treated the crucial 
struggle of 1776-77 in that state with commendable scholarship, devoting the 
greater part of his book to this phase of the war. Though the emphasis 
throughout is on military events, there is a particularly useful introductory 
chapter on New Jersey in 1776, a discerning analysis of the social and eco- 
nomic factors that made for internal dissension on the eve of the war, and - 
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a painstaking probing of the various motives that induced the leading men 
of the colony to espouse the Whig or Tory cause. The illuminating chapter 
on some of the political aspects of the Revolutionary struggle is also deserving 
of special mention. It is, however, Professor Lundin’s detailed study of the 
war itself that merits most attention. He advances no novel thesis, but, rely- 
ing on the objectivity of his approach and the wealth of source material at 
his command, he manages to give substance to his work. 

Reviewing the evidence concerning Howe’s failure to crush Washing- 
ton’s forces in the fall of 1776, Professor. Lundin is convincing in his con- 
tention that the British general simply underestimated the recuperative 
powers of the American army and Washington’s resourcefulness as a military 
leader. In his account of the Battle of Trenton the author places emphasis on 
the strategic value of the harrying tactics employed by Washington before 
and after this outstanding victory. Surveying the course of the war in 1777, 
Professor Lundin reveals the serious handicaps under which the Continental 
army had to fight, particularly the incompetence of the commissary’s service 
and the absence of adequate aid from the New Jersey militia. The unsuccess- 
ful American effort to prevent the British from ascending the Delaware 
River in the fall of 1777 is graphically presented. There is much about the 
clandestine trade of Jersey farmers with the British in New York throughout 
the war and with Philadelphia during the enemy occupation of that city. 
Discussing the Continental army’s second winter encampment at Morris- 
town, in 1779-80, Professor Lundin compares it in severity with the experi- 
ence at Valley Forge and emphasizes that the harrowing conditions in both 
instances represented “a normal rather than an exceptional state of affairs”. 
But he points out that this shabby neglect by the states of the enlisted soldier 
was entirely uncalled for. As for the domestic situation in New Jersey during 
the Revolution, the story is hardly a heartening one: civil strife, political 
knavery, incompetence, corruption, and profiteering were all too common. 
But there was enough idealism, efficiency, honesty, unselfishness, and courage 
displayed to enable the state to muddle through successfully. 

Professor Lundin makes a modest disclaimer of definitiveness for his 
study. He did not, for example, find the Clinton Papers in the William L. 
Clements Library available for examination. But he has made good use of 
much primary material, notable in this respect being contemporary German 
sources. A complete listing at the end of the volume of all works consulted 
would be, contrary to the author’s belief, no sign of pedantry but a useful 
feature, especially for students, who will in the long run be the most appre- 
ciative readers of a work such as this. The illustrations accompanying the 
text are well chosen, though the excellent map of New Jersey at the time of 
the Revolution would be more serviceable if it were twice as large. 

City College, New York. Stoney I. Pomeranz. 
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` Despatches and Instructions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, 1778-1780: Cor- 
respondence of the First French Minister to the United States with the 

Comte de Vergennes. With an Historical Introduction and Notes by 

Joun J. Mense. [Historical Documents, Institut francais de Washington. ] 

(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1939. Pp. 966. $6.00.) 

Tuts splendidly edited volume will become a standard documentazy work 
for the study of the diplomacy of the American Revolution. Gérard’s dis- 
patches and Professor Meng’s excellent introduction direct attertion to 
Franco-American negotiations in Philadelphia, a somewhat neglected aspect 
of the War of Independence. Vergennes sent Gérard to the United States 
soon after the signing of the alliance, and the minister resided here from 
July 12, 1778, to October 20, 1779, when prolonged illness forced him to 
return to France. Gérard was entrusted with the task of overcoming the 
ancient prejudice against France and securing American support of the 
alliance, He at once opposed Congress’s receiving the British peace commis- 
sioners and discussing Lord North’s conciliation plan. His greatest problem 
was to obtain “agreement on the common goal for which the two nations 
were fighting” (p. 99). The chief sources of friction were the American am- 
bitions that transcended the terms of the alliance and France’s ob-igations 
to Spain, whose interests conflicted with those of the United States. This 
divergence of policy came out clearly in the congressional debates on the 
instructions for the American peace commissioners. France opposed the New 
England demand for fishing privileges off Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
This topic had been debated for months when Gérard finally appeared per- 
sonally before Congress and helped to secure omission of the fisheries from 
the proposed peace treaty. France acquiesced, however, in the American 
demand for the Mississippi as the western boundary of the republic, but she 
did secure recognition of the Spanish claim to the Floridas in return for the 
American right to navigate the Mississippi. 

The dispatches provide a valuable picture of activities in the Contin- 
ental Congress. Gérard became very critical of the New England delegates, 
whom he considered at heart sympathetic with Great Britain. He could not 
see that they might distrust the Franco-American alliance and yet remain 
advocates of independence. He preferred the group led by the Southern dele- 
gates, which he often called “le parti bien intentionné”. The dilatory tactics 
and the uncertainty of congressional decisions worried him a great deal: 
“Une partie de campagne, un jour de pluye, U'indisposition, le départ ou 
Varrivée arbitraire d'un seul délegué changent souvent les calcules et les 
proportions des suffrages” (p. 725). 

Many other phases of American life are reflected in Gérard’s correspond- 
ence. Great emphasis is placed upon American military inertia and the lack 
of popular support for the army: “Les americains semblotent en effet souvent 
vouloir ne plus etre que spectateurs de la querelle entre la france et l'angle- 
terre” (p. 798). He was greatly impressed, however, with the quality of the 
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troops when he visited Washington’s army on the Hudson in the spring of 
1779. For the commander himself he had only the highest praise, approving 
his defensive strategy (p. 582) and commending his personal and civic qual- 
ities (p. 458). Of the numerous topics upon which light is thrown one might 
single out the following: Maryland’s attitude toward the Confederation, the 
Silas Deane-Arthur Lee controversy, and sectional jealousy. 

Professor Meng is to be congratulated on such a definitive piece of schol- 
arship. He has most admirably achieved his announced purpose of printing 
“the original texts of the entire correspondence, critically edited and carefully 
integrated with American and French manuscript and printed sources and 
secondary works” (p. 12). The volume reveals the most exacting research in 
France and the United States. The lengthy introduction presents a biography 
of Gérard, the background of French intervention in the Revolution, and a 
valuable chapter on the minister’s work in this country. The editor has 
spared no effort to make the correspondence usable. A list of the documents 
is provided, the copious footnotes are most informative, and the forty-eight- 
page index is a model. It is unfortunate that such a large volume was not 
more securely bound. 

Colgate University. E. Witson Lyon. 


They built the Capitol. By I. T. Frary, (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 

1940. Pp. xvi, 324. $4.00.) 

Tue hordes of tourists yearly visiting our national capitol care little or 
nothing for the story of its building or its builders. Enough for them to gaze 
in awe-struck wonder at the luminous dome against a background of night 
or to follow a guide by day through its corridors and halls, carrying away as 
they leave only the vaguest of impressions. But for those who love the capitol, 
‘returning to it again and again, the present beautifully illustrated and care- 
fully compiled volume fills a longfelt want. Mr. Frary not only offers facts 
and statistics but vividly presents the ever-changing drama of its construc- 
tion, where the artists, architects, and engineers who plan, design, and 
carry out the work make their entrances and exits, sometimes with dignity 
but always as vital human beings, In the end the mighty edifice looms as a 
symbol of the diversified talents, products of many races, that have made our 
America. 

The story naturally begins with the selection by President Washington 
of the French engineer and Revolutionary veteran, Pierre-Charles l'Enfant, 
to lay out the Federal city and locate its chief buildings and parks. It must 
be noted here that Mr. Frary omits, as do practically all writers on the sub- 
ject, the one fact that makes our capitol building unique among those of the 
entire world, namely that it was made to conform to a true meridian, first 
accurately measured by Major Ellicot, which became the keynote of the entire ° 
YEnfant plan. 

Attention must also be called to another circumstance, little known but 
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only too true, which has to do with the burning of the capitol in the War of 
1812. Mr. Frary calls it “absolutely senseless”. This is hardly justifiable when 
it is recalled that in the previous year our army had crossed Lake Ontario, 
destroyed the capital of Upper Canada, and burned its parliament buildings. 
It may have been bad policy on the part of the British general, bur it cer- 
tainly was not senseless, when no effort worth mentioning was made by the 
government in the way of defense. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, Mr. Frary’s work as a whole is ad- 
mirable and quite the most complete, scholarly, and satisfying among the 
many histories of the national capitol that have so far appeared. 

American Catholic Historical Society. ELIZABETH S. Kire. 


America’s Old Masters: First Artists of the New World. By Jamss ‘THomas 
Frexner. (New York: Viking Press. 1939. Pp. 332. $3.75.) 

The Way of Western Art, 1776-1914. By Encar Prusron Ricuarpson, The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. 
Pp. xxiii, 204. $4.00.) 

The Birth of the American Tradition in Art. By Oskar. Hacen, Honorary 
Fellow, University of Gottingen, Professor of the History of Art, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. Pp. xvii, 
159. $3.50.) 

Mr. Flexner’s book contains biographical studies of Benjamin West, John 
Singleton Copley, Charles Willson Peale, and Gilbert Stuart, varying in 
length from 20,000 to 25,000 words. It is attractively printed, contains thirty- 
three well-chosen illustrations and a useful index, and is delightfully written. 
The writer appears to have surveyed virtually all the available manuscript 
and printed sources as well as a choice selection of the artists’ painting. His 
bibliographies, which contain a wealth of previously unused material, are the 
most valuable yet to appear. Theodore Bolton’s work on Charles Willson 
Peale, published in the Art Quarterly for 1939 (II, 354-86) and after Flex- 
ner’s book was completed, might be added for the sake of completeness. Mr. 
Flexner has not only produced the popular book he set out to write but also 
has given us a reference work of lasting value. 

Mr. Richardson undertakes to survey the American arts in relationship 
to contemporary developments in Europe, particularly in France, England, 
and Germany. His definition of art includes painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and even literature. His style is suited to the subject matter, and his 174 
illustrations strengthen his thesis of cultural interrelationship. One reed not 
agree either with Mr. Richardson’s periodization or his choice of descriptive 
terms to realize that his book will be of fundamental value to students of the 
transmigration of cultures. Such studies as those of Flexner and Richardson 
will do much to raise the study of our artistic heritage to a plane cf sound 
and mature scholarship. 
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No valid history of early American art can be produced until a careful 
study has been made of all available works of art and reproductions of them 
as well as of the relevant sources and secondary works, Dr. Hagen has not 
written such a treatise. His book does not deal with art in the broad sense in 
which Richardson uses the term but is almost exclusively limited to portrait 
painting. The author gives evidence of having examined some New England 
portraits and a few in the public collections of New York City, but there is 
no indication of extensive, firsthand contact with colonial art south of New 
Jersey. Nor is there evidence that the Frick Art Reference Library, where 
reproductions of some 30,000 early American works of art are available, has 
been utilized. No new sources have been brought to light, nor will all spe- 
cialists agree with the author’s reinterpretation of the older, published sources. 
Secondary works on American arts are readily available through standard 
controls, but there is no proof that these tools have been systematically em- 
ployed. The index is useful, and the 116 illustrations are well reproduced, 
but they refute quite as much as they sustain the author’s main contention 
that our colonial art is essentially “underived” from European sources. 

City College, New York. GrorceE C. Groce, jr. 


Our Rising Empire, 1763-1803. By Arrnur Burr Daritnc. (New Haven: 

Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. 595. $5.00.) 

Or a book with this title one expects somewhat more than he finds be- 
tween the covers of Mr. Darling’s volume. One expects some account of the 
projects for transmontane colonies between 1763 and 1775 and of the effect, 
whatever it was, of the thwarting of such schemes upon colonial discontent. 
Of this the book contains nothing at all. One expects also some account of the 
occupation of the West during the Revolution; this field also goes untouched. 
Whatever one’s opinion of the effect of George Rogers Clark’s campaigns 
upon the peace terms of 1782-83, it is surprising to find those campaigns, as 
well as the military successes of Galvez in the South, completely overlooked 
in a treatise on the winning of the Mississippi Valley, especially when the 
later campaign of Anthony Wayne is described in some detail. It would be 
difficult to argue that Wayne’s campaign was more significant than Clark’s 
in the winning of the West. 

If Mr. Darling’s book began with 1776 instead of 1763, and if it bore the 
subtitle, “American Diplomacy and Diplomatists”, the description would be 
more accurate, for with the exception of the Wayne episode and now and 
then another domestic incident (e.g., the Fries case, pp. 351-543 just why this 
is included is not clear) the volume is really a history of American diplomacy 
from the opening of the Revolution to the consummation of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Attention is focused throughout upon American efforts to secure 
the Mississippi Valley over the opposition (fortunately never combined) of 
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Great Britain, France, and Spain, but considerable space is also given to ques- 
tions of trade, maritime rights, etc. 

In the field to which, despite his title, Mr. Darling has really confined 
himself, he has done an admirable piece of work and one that has no real 
rival in a single volume. Much of the field covered, it is true, has recently 
been explored with great ability by Messrs. Bemis, Whitaker, and Lyon, and — 
it is no reflection upon Mr. Darling’s work to say that he has not added much 
to their analyses or differed very significantly from their conclusions. But he 
has, always working from original sources but with due regard to tke work 
of his predecessors, brought into one volume and into a single well-organized 
narrative a story for which the reader has hitherto needed to consult at least 
a half-dozen volumes, and of a part of which, notably relations with France 
from 1793 to 1800, there was real need for a new appraisal. 

Throughout the volume Mr. Darling emphasizes two themes: first, that 
not one of the great powers concerned—Great Britain, Spain, France— 
wished to see the United States established in the Mississippi Valley; it was 
only the strife of Europe that made that establishment possible; second, that 
the men who guided American diplomacy had the vision of empire and in 
pursuing it displayed as much hard political realism as their European an- 
tagonists. The ideologies and the morals of European governments swayed 
them not at all when it came to the guarding and promotion of vital Ameri- 
can interests. This is Mr. Darling’s view of Jay and Franklin, Washington, 
John Adams, and Hamilton, Jefferson and R. R. Livingston. OZ James 
Monroe and of Timothy Pickering and other “little Federalists”, on the other 
hand, he finds nothing good to say. Fortunately, their roles were minor in 
this critical period. 

The book is notable for the thoroughness and care with which the author 
has analyzed his material and for the imaginative understanding with which 
he interprets it, reading every document in the light of surrounding circum- 
stances and frequently finding meaning between the lines. Obviously, this 
method admits a subjective element, and there will not be universel agree- 
ment with all of Mr. Darling’s conclusions. Can we, for example, feel quite 
as sure as Mr. Darling does of Napoleon’s reasons for selling Louisiana or of 
Jefferson’s motives in promoting the Mobile Act? There is still room here for 
other hypotheses than Mr. Darling’s. 

Errors of fact appear to be extremely few. On page 189 Mr. Darling has 
followed Professor Bemis in an arithmetical slip into which the latter fell in 
his Jay’s Treaty, failing to note Bemis’s correction of his own errcr in his 
Diplomatic History. The reader of footnotes will be mildly annoyed at the 
necessity for turning to the bibliography and there searching three categories 
of sources in order to identify a reference. In a few instances the identifica- 
tion is difficult even then. 

University of Buffalo. Jurus W. Prarr. 
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Sectionalism and Internal Improvements in Tennessee, 1796-1845. By 
Sraniey Jonn FoLmssEE. [Special Studies in Tennessee History, No. 1.] 
(Knoxville: East Tennessee Historical Society. 1939. Pp. vi, 293. $3.75.) 
‘As is very well known, Tennessee has three major geographical divisions 

which from the beginning have presented serious problems of intercommuni- 
cation and transportation. Mr. Folmsbee points out that in facing the problem ` 
of transportation the early settlers had only a few natural routes along which 
they could travel in passing from one section to the other. East Tennessee 
with its fertile valleys was well suited for the production of grains, fruit, and 
cattle, but its isolation from all important markets kept the people of that 
section impoverished and discouraged for many decades, Middle Tennessee 
was blessed with navigable streams and many excellent natural routes of 
transportation. West Tennessee, while its streams were less navigable than 
those of the middle section, was not as isolated as East Tennessee, but it, like 
East Tennessee, stood in great need of communication with the outside 
world. Thus it may be easily seen that the extent to which each of these 
sections was isolated measured the relative effort of each in behalf of internal 
improvements. East Tennessee, whose produce had to travel far and over 
almost impassable routes to market, always stood strongly in favor of state 
aid and, when that failed, of Federal aid, with little reference to party atti- 
tudes on the question. Middle Tennessee, which had so many means of trans- 
portation and had been able to build private turnpikes, was frequently indif- 
ferent if not hostile to either state or Federal aid. West Tennessee was more 
closely allied to East Tennessee on this issue. 

The breakdown in the early forties of state aid had a permanent political 
effect. While there were other issues, there is little doubt, after Mr. Folms- 
bee’s study, that East Tennessee became predominantly Whig primarily 
because the Whig party championed Federal aid to internal improvements. 
Yet East Tennessee was a poor section, which does not support the usual 
theory that the Whig party and wealth went together. On the other hand, 
Middle Tennessee was rich and yet predominantly Democratic, and this is 
contradictory to the general pattern of the Democratic party. As a matter of 
fact an examination of many sections of the South would result in somewhat 
the same situation that Mr. Folmsbee finds in Tennessee: economic necessity 
or economic convenience determined party affiliation as much as did eco- 
nomic affluence. East Tennessee’s poor farmers were Whigs because the 
Whig party promised them roads; the rich Louisiana sugar planters were 
Whigs because the Whig party was conservative, did not agitate the slavery 
question, and promised them a protective tariff. 

This is one of the most painstaking and detailed studies that have been 
made of any phase of Tennessee history. The book gives a meticulous legis- 
lative history of internal improvements in Tennessee from the beginning of 
the state until the Polk administration. A book of this type is necessarily 
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difficult and dry reading but is extremely valuable for reference. It has a 
satisfactory bibliography and index, and there are very few typographical 
errors. 

Vanderbilt University. Franx L. Owszey. 


Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in Jeffersons Virginia. By 

Ricuarp Beare Davis. (Richmond: Dietz Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 408. $5.00.) 

Ir this picture of “the first quarter of the nineteenth century in V:rginia” 
lacks vividness, the blame should fall on the subject rather than on the author 
of this painstaking and useful study. Mr. Davis has placed Francis Walker 
Gilmer at the center of the scene not because of his high achievements but 
rather because his papers, mainly preserved in the collections of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, constitute a precious record of the intellectual history of 
the state during these particularly lean years. Unlike New England, Penn- 
sylvania, and perhaps New York, the Old Dominian had no well-defined 
intellectual tradition, no center where the literati of the day could congregate, 
no regular communication with the Northern states, and the French Revolu- 
tion, followed by the Napoleonic wars, had interrupted whatever relations 
with Europe had been established during the late eighteenth century. Perhaps 
no better example could be found of involuntary but real intellectual isola- 
tion. Under these circumstances the younger men could only become paler 
replicas of their predecessors. Their only outlet was the study and practice of 
law, the development of a certain oratorical talent, an encyclopedic and 
somewhat superficial interest in the natural sciences, the discussion of political 
theories, and some participation in state rather than in national politics. If, in 
the words of Mr. Davis, “Gilmer was not typical of Virginia culture: he was 
its summary”, it might be added that Gilmer was nevertheless typicel of his 
generation. There was, however, in his character a “vein of iron” and a 
strength which the author might have emphasized to great advantage. This 
young Virginian, who was pronounced by Jefferson “the best-educated sub- 
ject we have raised since the Revolution” and died of a pulmonary disease at 
the age of thirty-six, was no romantic consumptive. More remarkable than 
his love for “la belle nature” was his declaration on his deathbed: “I must 
keep up the Stoick, it will not do for me to feel” (p. 338). The true masters 
of Gilmer were not the French philosophers, and least of all Rousseau, but 
the classical authors, to whom he had been introduced by Wirt (pp. 19, 20, 
106, 272), and this formative influence should be remembered if anyone ever 
undertakes the much needed study of the part played by the “ancient 
writers” in the establishment of the American tradition. 

In this respect it may be mentioned that the inclusion in the index of the 
authors read or mentioned by Gilmer himself would have made Mr. Davis’s 
study more useful, particularly as some of the names found in the text seem 
to have been misspelled or misread (Burlemagni, for Burlamaqui, p. 65; 
Jean Baptiste Sey, for Say, p. 194). Incidentally Mr. Davis falls into the com- 
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mon error of attributing to “the grand educational scheme” of Du Pont de 
Nemours (p. 323) an.originality for which credit must be given to Jefferson, 
who had not only outlined but published a very similar scheme thirty years 
earlier in a bill “for the more General Diffusion of Knowledge”. Mr. Davis, 
however, has extracted from the Gilmer Papers much information which will 
be available in a convenient form to the cultural historians of the period, sig- 
nificant documents which otherwise would not be easily accessible, and his 
moderate and judicious conclusions are on the whole quite acceptable. 
Princeton University. GILBERT CHINARD. 


Freedom of Thought in the Old South. By CLemenr Eaton, [Duke Uni- 
versity Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. xix, 
343. $3.00.) 

Wiru this volume Dr. Eaton was the winner of the $1500 centennial prize 
offered by the Duke University Press “for a scholarly manuscript in the field 
of social, literary, or artistic history of the United States”. The author calls 
his study a “case history in the record of human liberty and intolerance”. He 
concludes that the “two great taboos in the social life of the Old South were 
the criticism of Southern slavery and heterodoxy in religion”. These two 
topics, but more particularly slavery, provide the book with its theme. 

Dr. Eaton’s argument runs as follows. The people of the South at the end 
of the eighteenth century were led by a planter aristocracy for whose mem- 
bers the common man still had a deference inherited from an older tradition. 
The thinking of this aristocracy was permeated by the humanism, the ration- 
alism, and the religious skepticism of the Age of Enlightenment. Locke was 
the philosopher and deism the religion of a great number of these Southern 
leaders. Their liberalism expressed itself not only in skepticism of religious 
orthodoxy but in a tendency to regard slavery as an evil and to speculate 
vaguely on the possibility of its abolition. Dr. Eaton chooses the death of 
Jefferson as a convenient date to mark the end of this afterglow of eight- 
eenth century thought. After the passing of the Sage of Monticello the people 
of the South moved toward intolerance. They moved, in the author’s phrase, 
“from Jefferson to Calhoun”. 

Before continuing with the argument of the book a word is in order con- 
cerning the key chapter just outlined, called “Aristocrats with Liberal 
Views”. Most of the people mentioned are Virginians. The liberalism de- 
scribed is that of Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky. South of the Old 
Dominion a conservative attitude on race relations was “more marked”. It 
seems to the reviewer that the author has overemphasized the importance of 
Virginia liberalism. That this liberalism had limited social significance even 
` in Jefferson’s Virginia is suggested by Dr. Eaton’s emphatic statement: “The 
Virginia press, in the period 1800-30, did not dare to tread on the dangerous 
ground of discussing the evils of slavery” (p. 167). 

Four factors—to continue the argument of the book—seem to be of 
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primary importance in explaining the change from the tolerance of Jefferson ` 
to the intolerance of Calhoun. They are: the tendency toward intellectual 
stagnation caused by the isolation of plantation families and by the illiteracy 
of the masses; the capture of the South by evangelical Protestantism; the 
conservatism in matters of property of “cotton capitalism”; and a nascent and 
sometimes active fear of slave insurrection. Several secondary factors were 
derived from combinations of these four. (The author does not make the 
distinction into primary and secondary.) Jacksonian democracy gave political 
power to men whose restricted intellectual outlook and religious fervor tended 
to erode the spirit of tolerance. The combining of popular zeal for religious 
orthodoxy with the fear of slave insurrection tended to limit academic free- 
dom. Scholarship must not undermine faith or discredit slavery. The zhought 
patterns of conscious agitators, of whom Calhoun was the chief, made for 
intolerance. They sought to create a militant and intolerant sectional:sm as a 
defense against the antislavery crusade of the North, a sectionalism that 
tended to cause the Southern people to make harsh prejudgments of most of 
the ideas of social reform circulating in the North. The result was an “in- 
tellectual blockade” insulating the South from many of the thought currents 
of the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Eaton’s thesis constitutes an important contribution to the history of 
the ante-bellum South. His scholarship is thorough. He has added much to . 
our knowledge of the workings of American democracy. When an author 
has given so much, it is, perhaps, ungracious to ask for more. Yet the re- 
viewer wishes that Dr. Eaton had not been content to conclude his mono- 
graph with the chapter on the “intellectual blockade”. One of the oldest and 
most important among the problems with which the anthropologist, the - 
sociologist, the social psychologist, and the social historian deal is thet of the 
relation of the individual to the group—the interplay between the individual 
and the culture in which he lives and which he helps to carry. A large body 
of theory has been built up concerning this relationship. The problem is of 
the essence of Dr. Eaton’s book. His study is at the level of description. He 
has not dug into the philosophical roots of the problem of freedam. The 
reviewer wishes that he had added a chapter of criticism (in the light of the 
evidence he has uncovered) of current anthropological, sociological, and 
psychological theories. This attitude of the reviewer is the result of his con- 
viction that American scholars in this ominous epoch in Western civilization 
must try desperately and humbly to achieve what insights they can into the 
processes of society in the hope that they may be of assistance to modern 
generations in the difficult task of living. The suggestion, however, is not 
intended as a criticism of a book of fine quality that is destined to eccupy a 
place of importance in American historiography. 

Yale University. Rarpn H. GABRIEL. 
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-The Whitman Mission, the Third Station on the Old Oregon Trail. By 
Marvin M. Ricuarpson, (Walla Walla: Whitman Publishing Company. 
1940. Pp. 160. $2.25.) 

Tuts is a peculiar book. Professing to be a combination of history and 
archaeology, it represents both disciplines most indifferently, to put it mildly. 
The author’s attitude toward history can be illustrated by a quotation from 
page 25. “In 1818”, he says, “Great Britain and the United States had adopted 
a treaty of joint occupancy by which it was agreed that the people of both 
nations should be free to do business and to settle in the country with the 
understanding that eventually when the treaty had expired, the country 
should belong to the nation which had the most settlers in the field [the 
italics are mine]. The treaty of joint occupancy was renewed in 1828 and 
again in 1838 with no immediate determination of ownership in prospect.” 

Writing the history of treaties without reading the treaties is not exactly 
a novel phenomenon, but it would not be easy to find a parallel to this mis- 
construction of history. The author should be called upon to show where, in 
the treaty of 1818, there is any mention of an “understanding” to the effect 
stated by him, and also where he finds the record of a renewal of the treaty 
in 1838. Had he read the documents, he would have known that no such act 
of renewal was ever executed or contemplated: the convention of 1827, article 
1, distinctly provided that the terms of the earlier treaty were “indefinitely 
- extended and continued in force”, but that by article m it could be termi- 
nated, after October 20, 1828, at any time by either party “on giving due 
notice of twelve months to the other contracting party”. All rights of both 
parties in the territory were specifically reserved, and no hint of determina- 
tion of ownership by virtue of numbers is contained therein. 

The author’s propaganda purpose in the italicized part of the quotation 
becomes evident later when he tells us on page 27, in his account of Whit- 
man’s famous ride, that from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas the doctor “found 
a clear trail east to Washington”, and that he started without delay, “leaving 
` Lovejoy to follow more slowly and to work up the prospective emigration to 
Oregon”. In all the voluminous literature of the Whitman question this, so 
far as I am aware, is the first time that Lovejoy, Whitman’s companion, is 
credited with some agency in organizing the Great Emigration of 1843. Since 
he remained at Bent’s until summer, it is obvious that his assumed “work” 
is a figment of the author’s imagination. 

Richardson tells us: “It is now an unquestioned fact that Dr. Whitman 
went to Washington before he went to Boston”. He gives no authority of 
any kind, however, for this bold assertion. 

“Though Dr. Whitman’s responsibility for the gathering of that wagon 
train [of 1843] has been disputed”, is the author’s method of shirking re- 
sponsibility for his various suggestions and hints that Whitman was respon- 
sible for it. No episode in early Oregon history has been more amply illus- 
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trated by documents than the manner in which the Great Emigration was 
actually brought together in the West, all without the slightest agency on 
Whitman’s part. 

Richardson’s archaeology seems to the present reviewer quite as uncon- 
vincing as his history. His problem was to locate the several buildings of the 
Whitman mission on the ground and to resurrect the plan of each with refer- 
ence to their ultimate reconstruction. To do all this without the use of a 
spade is the archaeological equivalent of detailing the history of the British- 
American treaties from his inner consciousness. To be sure, he has read such 
accounts of the buildings as have been printed, but, in view of the change in 
the landmarks due to the alteration of the courses of Walla Walla River and 
Mill Creek, the only possible way to gain relative certainty would be through 
careful, intelligent spade work. This he leaves over for others, which suggests 
the question, what, after all, is the purpose of this book? Genuine archaeol- 
ogists, if they should come later, would surely insist on reading the original 
printed accounts of the various buildings themselves rather than accept the 
author’s interpretation of what the writers say. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin. JOSEPH SCHAFER. 


Cherokee Cavaliers: Forty Years of Cherokee History as told in the Cor- 
respondence of the Ridge-Watie-Boudinot Family. By Eoward EVERETT 
Darr and Gaston Lirron. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1939. Pp. xxiii, 319. $3.00.) F : 

Ir is regrettable that a body of source material otherwise admirably pre- 
sented should have come out under so inapplicable and misleading a title. 
A better is suggested by the dedication to the memory of General Stand 
Watie, inasmuch as the letters that constitute the volume must have been 
originally, with but few exceptions, the property of Stand Watie either as 
recipient or as sender, mostly the former. This central figure in the book was 
a leading member of the Cherokee minority party, which was pro-Removal 
in the early period covered by the letters and pro-Southern Confederacy in 
the later. Stand Watie and John Ross were antagonists worthy of each other, 
patriots to the core, both of them, although in opposite camps and tainking 
differently on all vital issues. Stand Watie was likewise a soldier, zhe best 
Indian, undoubtedly, who fought with and for the South, but he was scarcely 
a statesman, the opinion of the learned editors to the contrary notwith- 
standing. $ 

Four letters only, written by two of Stand Watie’s closest relatives, Elias 
Boudinot, his brother, and John Ridge, his cousin, antedate the nefarious 
Treaty of New Echota. Both men expressed themselves enthusiastically on 
the Worcester v. Georgia decision and again on the preliminaries to the 1835 
negotiation. Both were victims of the factional disorders and outrages that 
followed the removal which they themselves had so largely brough:z about. 
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A son of each, Elias Cornelius Boudinot and John Rollin Ridge, carried on 
the tradition of rivalry, hatred, and revenge. In point of personal integrity 
and disinterestedness both stand in strong contrast to Stand Watie. Their 
letters, twenty-five of Boudinot’s and about a third as many of Ridge’s, are 
extremely self-revealing. The editors, however, are not critical of these men 
or of their conduct. In fact, they have little that is derogatory to say of any- 
thing or anybody. An Andrew Jackson letter that would seem to have 
advised retaliatory factional violence is inserted without condemnatory com- 
ment. 

Some of the letters are of no great importance. A not inconsiderable 
number, those written, for example, by members of Stand Watie’s immediate 
family, his wife and his daughters particularly, have interest and value only 
insofar as they throw light upon his private character, and, truth to tell, that 
is not much. Of even less account are letters from female members of the 
Boudinot family. 

The contents of the book comprise, in addition to the letters, a useful 
calendar of the same, some excellent illustrations, eight in all, including a 
genealogical chart of the descendants of Oganotota, Stand Watie’s paternal 
grandfather, a preface, and a comprehensive index. There is, unfortunately, 
no bibliography, and the editors do not indicate the authorities for the facts 
which are set forth ably not alone in their very readable general introduction 
but also in the individual prefatory paragraphs introducing the various 
groups of letters. Their annotations are concerned largely with biographical 
matter. 

Aberdeen, Washington. Annie HELOISE ABEL HENDERSON. 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 1826-1876: A More Perfect 
Union. By Homer Carey Hocxert, Professor of History in the Ohio 
State University. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xii, 405. 
$3.00.) 

Tue second volume of this work is divided into four parts: the reaction 
against nationalism, the democratization of the Federal government, the con- 
stitutional aspects of the slavery controversy, and war and reconstruction. 
About three fifths of the space is allotted to the last two sections. In general 
the issues growing out of the slavery struggle and the Civil War are much 
more fully dealt with than are the constitutional problems, other than those 
connected with slavery, arising before 1861. To the present reviewer this 
division of emphasis seems to be unfortunate, not because the slavery and 
war issues are irrelevant or insignificant, but because many other aspects of 
our constitutional history are either omitted or dealt with very sketchily. 
There is, for example, very little that is informative about the growth of 
political democracy in the state constitutional systems, yet it is here that the 
institutional changes of the half century are most clearly reflected. There is 
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almost nothing about the growth of state regulation of business before the 
seventies, yet this development conditioned constitutional history in many 
ways, even as did the slavery controversy. The discussion of the Supreme 
Court during the Taney period is inadequate and, in some respects, mislead- 
ing. The contract clause cases, for example, are represented only by the 
Charles River Bridge and West River Bridge decisions; not one of the 
eighteen cases in which state laws interfering with vested rights were de- 
clared unconstitutional is even mentioned. 

In point of view the work is conventional. Most of the older authorities 
are followed uncritically. It is indicated, for example, that Taney was Jack- 
son’s puppet in removing the deposits. A more careful reading of Swisher’s 
Taney, which is cited on other points, would have corrected this ancient 
error. The recent studies of Graham and Boudin on the conspiracy theory of 
the Fourteenth Amendment should have been used on this important subject. 
Nor is any reference made to the evidence found in Nevins’s Hamilton Fish 
concerning Grant’s “court packing” in 1870. The wealth of recent essays 
interpreting the history and nature of judicial review is rarely reflected here. 

These criticisms are much less applicable to the chapters in which the 
constitutional issues of the slavery controversy and the Civil War are con- 
sidered. The discussion of these problems follows, to be sure, the conventional 
pattern, but it is comprehensive, and it is based upon careful study of the 
great mass of research devoted to these subjects. 

Harvard University. BENJAMIN F. Wricut. 


When Civil Law Fails: Martial Law and its Legal Basis in the United States. 
By Roserr S. Rankin, Professor of Political Science, Duke University, [A 
Duke University Centennial Publication.] (Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 224. $3.00.) 

By a study of state and Federal practice from the days of Andrew Jackson 
at New Orleans to the present, Professor Rankin attempts to arrive at the 
principles governing the use of martial law and cognate measures. He suc- 
ceeds admirably in demonstrating that divergent views still exist, rendering 
dogmatic conclusions dangerous. Nevertheless he arrives at a statement of 
certain trends which seem to point towards dependable conclusions. 

Thus it appears that the proclamation of martial law is an executive func- 
tion. The use of armed force to suppress insurrection is limited by the civil 
law unless martial law is proclaimed. If martial law is proclaimed, offenders 
and suspects may be arrested and held, under suspension of the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, for trial by the ordinary courts when martial law 
ends (modified or preventive martial law). Or they may be tried by special 
courts if the ordinary courts are unable to perform their functions (punitive 
martial law}. The President and the governors of states have substantially 
identical powers to proclaim and administer martial law, except as state con- 
stitutions and laws may modify the powers of the governors. Martial law 
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suspends the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus in the district where it is 
in force. Hence it appears that the power to suspend the writ is not purely 
legislative. Moreover, as the greater includes the less, it follows that the 
executive may suspend the writ without proclaiming martial law. 

Martial law, while not mentioned in the Federal Constitution, is implied 
as a power essential to the preservation of government. The proclamation of 
martial law is made at the discretion of the executive, who is the judge of the 
necessity for it and also of the ability of the courts to perform their functions. - 
State courts have held that there is no check upon the exercise of this dis- 
cretion except impeachment. Resort in good faith to punitive martial law 
where the ordinary courts might possibly have functioned does not warrant 
judicial dissent. However, where the proclamation of martial law has de- 
clared the existence of a state of insurrection which did not exist, the United 
States Supreme Court has lately asserted the right of judicial review. 

While Professor Rankin admits that almost every one of these positions 
has been challenged, it is evident that the decision in ex parte Milligan was 
not the last word on the subject. Executive powers are more generously recog- 
nized than formerly, and in particular it appears that Taney’s doctrine in 
ex parte Merryman was out of line with recent tendencies. 

The difficulty of the subject matter probably justifies‘ Professor Rankin’s 
frequent repetitions; even so the discussion is none too clear. It is not strictly 
correct to say that the Supreme Court decided in the Prize Cases that the 
President may declare war (p. 197), and it is a serious slip to call the use of 
martial law an “enumerated” power (p. 191). While it may be true that the 
statement of the court in the Milligan case that martial law is impossible 
when the civil courts are open and in the unobstructed exercise of their juris- 
diction is “still good law”, it should not be overlooked that the opinion was 
and is criticized as obiter. 

Ohio State University. Homer C. Hockerr. 


Filibustering in the Senate. By Franxun L. Burverre. (Princeton: Prince- 

ton University Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 252. $2.50.) 

THE appearance of another volume on the Senate inspires an inquiry into 
both the rise of interest in the subject and its treatment. 

Only comparatively recently has the Senate become a favorite book topic. 
A century ago Jeremy Bentham paid his doubtful compliments in Anzi- 
Senatica, sent to Jackson but unpublished until 1926. Woodrow Wilson’s 
Congressional Government appeared in 1885, and Lynn Haines produced 
Election of Senators in 1893 and 1906 and Your Congress in 1915. But, for 
the most part, books devoted to criticism, defense, and explanation of the 
upper house were delayed until after direct election of senators commenced 
and the Senate took the spotlight over the Versailles treaty. Ever since, pro- 
fessors of government and political science; their Ph.D. students, and more 
facile commercial writers have felt encouraged to explore one or more sectors 
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of the field. The United States Senate has become perennially fascinating. 

The scope of discussion has included election of its members, its peculiar 
organization, its relations to other branches of the government, and its voting 
performance. Favorite themes for academicians have proved to be the treaty- 
making power, conference committee, and filibuster. They are venturing, 
later than the more popular writers, into the dynamic relations between the 
Senate and special interests—such as the railways, Wall Street, the agricul- 
tural bloc, and the veterans. Innocuous, because too polite, have been the 
books by members of the Senate and House. Much more revealing are the 
official reports of the Senate about itself—the voluminous “hearings”’— 
emitted occasionally by genuine Senate committees of investigation and some- 
times by committees set up as the private preserves of members with special 
pre-election problems. The hearings, being highly vocal with current con- 
fusions, are always revelatory—especially those on campaign expenditures, 
for in the heat of political rivalries the pores of even the coolest politician 
exude some evidence. 

Realistic treatments of the Senate, however, have been all too few; they 
require industrious digging down, through heavy overlayers of protective 
verbiage, to uncover, identify, and balance dominating influences. Pene- 
trating understanding and broad sympathy are indispensable. Anyone at- 
tempting realism will find Mr. Burdette’s manual convenient, Something of 
a casebook, it lists about seventy-five actual and threatened filibusters, ranging 
from the efforts of the volcanic John Randolph of Roanoke, Virginia, m 1825 
to those of the staid Senator Vandenberg of Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1939. 

Burdette’s approach is more from the angle of technique than that of 
objective, perhaps inevitably so; a treatment including 114 years of filidusters 
within 240 pages can have scant room for the “frame of reference” of the 
filibusterer or the long-range negative and positive effects of the stoppage of 
legislation. The fake presentation, customarily used by a filibusterer, is faith- 
fully and repeatedly reproduced. Senatorial novices may well find helpful this 
explanation of the technique and invulnerability of obstruction. Let us hope 
that Mr. Burdette may soon add to this exterior picture an interior view, 
favoring students of the democratic process with a.penetrating treatment of 
the ramifications of that “Dilemma” to which he devotes his seventh and 
final chapter. As he cogently observes, “Filibustering is part of the demo- 
cratic system to force compromise, the conserving possibility in great con- 
troversy” (p. 234). As such, we cannot too well understand its contribution 
to representative government. 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. JEANNETTE Pappock NIcHcLs. 


Detroit, Dynamic City. By ArrHur Pounv. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1940. Pp. x, 397. $5.00.) 
Mr. Arthur Pound has been favorably known to students of the con- 
temporary scene for his The Iron Man in Industry (1922), still one of the 
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best discussions of the social significance of scientific technology. He has 
introduced into this sketch of the history of Detroit, for it is not more than 
that, just enough of the insight of the earlier work to save it from being a 
mere episodical account. 

Of the 372 pages of text, about 120 are devoted to the period from the 
founding of the city by the French to its occupation by the Americans in 
1796, about 90 to the development of the city through the Civil War, about 
60 to the diversified growth of the city from the Civil War to the advent of 
the automobile, and the remainder—a few over a hundred—to the last forty 
years of industrialization. The disproportionate number of pages given to 
the early history suggests the general fault of the book as a whole, namely, 
excessive “high lighting’; in other words, too little attention is given to the 
development of Detroit as a community and too much to events that have 
interest only for a casual reader. This fault is particularly evident in the dis- 
cussions of such nondramatic topics as education, literature, and the news- 
paper press, for in the main these discussions are gestures toward, rather than 
treatments of, their subjects. At the same time that this fault is noted, the 
author should be commended for keeping before the reader the fact that 
Detroit has developed continuously under the play of forces originating far 
beyond its own limits, 

The valuable part of the book consists of the all tod brief chapters dealing 
with the period since the advent of the automobile; in them the serious stu- 
dent of urbanism will find suggestive ideas which should lead him to under- 
take studies that are necessary if the “metropolitan urban area” is ever to be 
understood as a form of community organization rather than as an agglom- 
eration of population. This understanding is particularly clear in the com- 
ments on the occupational specializations that give Detroit leadership in the 
automobile industry, the rise of industrial unionism, and the appearance of 
blighted real estate areas. All those persons who believe that industrial 
unionism made the “sit-down” or the “sit-in” strike, as Mr. Pound calls it, a 
technique of industrial warfare should read his account of the manner in 
which local strikes in plants far away from Detroit actually brought about 
the tie-up of the Detroit assembly lines. This reviewer wishes that Mr. Pound 
had carried the understanding he reveals in this treatment into discussions 
of the development of services for education, charity, and health, the handling 
of the relief crisis of the depression of 1929 and after, and the interlocking 
of controls in industry, banking, education, and religion, which, each in its 
own way, exhibit Detroit as an organized community. 

Although Mr. Suydam’s excellent drawings add distinction to the book, 
they. also indicate, like Mr. Pound’s text, that it was written for persons who 
are satisfied with Detroit as it is, not for serious students of the history of 
cities. The bibliography does not list either local or other newspapers or 
periodicals. i 

Social Security Board. Rapa TURNER. 
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A Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke College: The Evolution of an Educa- 
tional Ideal. By Arruur C. Coxe, Professor of History, Western Reserve 
University. Published for Mount Holyoke College. (New Havea: Yale 
University Press. 1940. Pp. iv, 426. $4.00.) 

In 1929 Thomas Woody, in A History of Women’s Education in the 
United States, deplored the lack of individual histories of women’s colleges 
in America. Partly to fill that gap, partly to supply a want felt by alumnae, 
a committee of the Mount Holyoke faculty selected Arthur C. Cole to write 
a history of the hundred years of Mount Holyoke. Mr. Cole was thus con- 
fronted with the dual task of producing a book dedicated to tracing “The 
Evolution of an Educational Ideal” and of compiling a chronicle of interest 
to two generations of Mount Holyoke women. The undertaking might not 
seem at first glance twofold. In actuality, however, there appears to be some 
diverting of the reader’s attention from the announced central theme, the 
contributions of Mount Holyoke to higher education for women, into by- 
paths of anecdotal comment upon rather trivial episodes occurring within 
the walls of seminary and college. 

The volume falls roughly into three sections, the period to 1849, the half- 
century down to the inauguration of President Woolley in 1901, and the 
twentieth century era. The first of these constitutes an outstanding contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of American educational aims and achievements. The 
relationship of Mary Lyon and her collaborators to the whole movement of 
women’s education, their ideals and attitudes toward social questions of the 
day as given expression in the seminary, are set forth in interesting form. 
The succeeding sections are less satisfying. The chapters dealing with the 
years 1849-65 and then the era of the “Dark Ages”, 1865-89, and the décade 
of the nineties contain data of value to the student of American social life, 
but the role of Mount Holyoke in the world of education becomes somewhat 
obscured. Perhaps that is inevitable in view of the lesser part the seminary 
and college played in that period. In the succeeding period, unhappily, it is 
still harder to trace the significance of Mount Holyoke as an institution for 
higher learning for women. Admittedly the difficulties of selection of mate- 
rial and of emphasis multiply as one approaches the present. But the person 
interested primarily in “The Evolution of an Educational Ideal” must be 
disappointed to find the important contributions of Mount Holyoke to the 
solving of American educational problems rather submerged in details of 
campus life. Here, it may be, anxiety to have the book readable for alumnae 
determined the character of the last chapters. There is, to be sure, brief dis- 
cussion of new developments in the curriculum and later changes introduced 
in keeping with Meiklejohn’s “experimental college”, But surely greater 
stress might have been piaced upon significant innovations like the compre- 
hensive examinations in her major field required of every senior and upon 
the notable place of graduate work in this liberal arts college. A more pains- 
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taking endeavor to evaluate Mount Holyoke’s place in the general scheme of 
American higher education could have detracted little from the appeal of 
this history to the Mount Holyoke alumnae. 

This criticism upon emphasis notwithstanding, the wealth of factual data 
brought together and the careful use of extensive primary sources make this 
book a valuable addition to the literature upon American education. 

Smith College. Constance McL. Green. 


The Fight for the Panama Route: The Story of the Spooner Act and the 
Hay-Herrén Treaty, By Dwicut CarroLL Miner. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 469. $4.00.) 

Tuts work attains a high standard of historical writing. It is evident that 
the author has thoroughly examined the available sources and secondary 
authorities. Little of importance is missing from his bibliography except 
William R. Manning’s collection of diplomatic correspondence on inter- 
American affairs, William D. McCain’s small velume on the relations of the 
United States and the republic of Panama, and articles recently published by 
Richard Van Alstyne on British policy in Central America. Dr. Miner also 
reveals keen insight and a fine sense of the dramatic as well as other talents 
for the production of the best historical narrative. 

The story centers around the years 1898-1904 and deals with one of the 
most important phases of the strategy diplomacy of the United States. After 
two introductory chapters, the first of them a bit thin, the author begins a 
thorough exposition of his central theme—the struggle for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Few, if any, important factors are omitted: the political contests in the 
United States, political conditions in Colombia, the negotiations with Eng- 
land leading to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the negotiations with Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, the long negotiations with Colombia, the Panama revolution, 
and the final acquisition of the Canal Zone from the new nation born under 
the protection of the United States—all these topics are introduced at the 
appropriate time and with remarkable skill. 

Much of the information is not new. Yet the interpretation and the 
manner of presentation make the volume decidedly significant; nowhere else 
will one find so thorough an analysis of the Colombian side of the contro- 
versy or so excellent a characterization of the numerous personalities involved. 

Professor Allan Nevins declares in his foreword to the volume that Dr. 
Miner has told the story “with a completeness, an exactitude, and a compre- 
hension of every element, every point of view, that give his treatment a close 
approach to finality”. In view of the obvious merits of the work such en- 
thusiasm will readily be understood. But the author is rather modest in his 
claims. He admits that he has not seen the Cromwell Papers or the archives 
of the New Panama Canal Company or those of the transcontinental rail- 
roads and that an examination of such sources might throw additional light 
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on the complex struggle. Lacking access to them, he ventures no discussion 
of the extent of the lobbying activities of the railroads and makes no refer- 
ence to the possibility that large blocks of the stock of the New Panama 
Canal Company might have been owned by individuals influential in the 
counsels of the Republican party. It is also likely that the archives of the 
French foreign office contain materials that would elucidate certain parts of 
the story. f 

Aside from the rather inadequate first chapter and possible defects arising 
from inaccessibility of some of the sources, two other minor flaws may be 
mentioned. The maps are poorly executed, and the full names of some of the 
Colombian personalities are not supplied, even in the index. Moreover, in a 
work which reveals such alertness in the pursuit of all ramifications of the 
subject in hand it is somewhat disappointing. to discover no reference to the 
ultimate cost of the Canal Zone to the United States in comparison with the 
price that would have satisfied Colombia in 1903. 

Balanced against the outstanding merits of the volume, such defects have 
small weight. This reviewer has examined few superior monographs in the 
field of American diplomacy. 

University of Chicago. J. Frep Riepy. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States. The Lansing 
Papers, 1914-1920. In two volumes. [Department of State.] (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1939; 1940. Pp. Ixii, 801; xl, 576. $1.50; 
$1.25.) 
Tuts work is important both for the richness of original material for th 

history of American foreign policy during the period of the World War and 

for the light it throws, or at least the problems it suggests in historical criti- 

cism, in relation to the War Memoirs of Robert Lansing, published in 1935. 

When he was dismissed as Secretary of State by President Woodrow Wilson 

in 1920 Mr. Lansing took away with him from the Department of State 

what he considered to be his own papers. These consisted principally of 
memoranda on various matters of policy and of correspondence with the 

President, with Colonel House, and also between Secretary Bryan and him- 

self when Lansing was counselor from 1913 to 1915. There are also many 

copies of regular diplomatic papers and a voluminous personal correspond- 

_ ence between the Secretary of State and some of the ambassadors in Euro- 

pean capitals, very revealing personal and confidential letters which were 

kept out of the embassy files, and which are much more illuminating and 
important than the routine embassy numbered dispatches to Washington. 

After Lansing’s death and after the publication of his War Memoirs, the 

Department of State retrieved these papers, and they are now a part of its 

. official archives. Historians like Julius Pratt have used them, when in Mr. 

Lansing’s possession, and Charles Tansill more recently, when in the Depart- 
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ment of State. The Senate Munitions Investigating Committee during 1935 
ransacked them in the department’s archives and published such selections as 
would build up the case it wished to make. 

The present publication does not include all of this great mass of vitally 
important source material. It is rather an “extensive selection”. The selec- 
tions are grouped under divisions similar to those that characterized the 
Supplements for 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 of Foreign Relations of the 
United States, which supplements presented the special diplomatic cor- 
respondence with belligerents during the World War. The criterion of selec- 
tion corresponds to that employed in the careful editing of the Supplements; 
that is to say, we may presume that no essential documents stemming from 
the United States government are omitted within the classifications employed. 
In many instances, however, documents presented by foreign governments, 
on which running comment occurs in the Lansing Papers here printed, are 
not themselves presented, doubtless in deference to the somewhat legendary 
comity which prevents, at least in the routine of diplomacy, the government 
of the United States from publishing diplomatic papers from foreign govern- 
ments without their consent. 

It would need an extensive article to do justice both to the very great 
significance of these documents and to the problem of historical criticism 
concerned. Here the reviewer can only hint at them. We all know that back 
of the formal diplomatic correspondence and notes (which have been printed 
in such conventional collections as Foreign Relations and Foreign Relations 
Supplements) there went on a great deal of questioning, cogitation, delibera- 
tion, and meditation while policy was being formulated. If back of the formal 
state papers the historian could always have memoranda and correspondence 
which unfold the evolution of a policy, as, for example, do the various drafts 
of Washington’s Farewell Address and the correspondence between him and 
Hamilton relating to them, he would be able with greater certainty to trace 
the origin and evolution of policy, its alternates, its dilemmas, its implica- 
tions. Unfortunately this is rarely possible. The Lansing Papers afford to the 
scholar this very facility for many of the major problems of American diplo- 
macy during the World War, stopping short at the beginning of peace nego- 
tiations. (It is understood that the Department of State is now preparing, 
following perennial importunities of the American Historical Association 
and other learned societies, to publish:a voluminous documentary history of 
the peace negotiations at Paris; doubtless the portions of the Lansing Papers 
relating to these negotiations and not printed here will be presented in that 
compilation.) What we have here is a supplement to the Supplements, more 
important than most of the collections that have appeared hitherto. The 
scholar who uses these papers, and they will be used by many scholars very 
closely for many years, must also have at his elbaw the volumes of Foreign 
Relations for the period, both regular and supplementary, the corresponding 
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publications of other governments, the Secret Papers of Colonel House, 
Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, the Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page, the Report of the Senate Munitions Investigating Committee, the 

‘memoirs of the contemporary diplomatists and statesmen, both American 
and foreign—in sum, all of the great body of printed sources thrown up by 
the convulsive historical aftermath of the World War. He will find in the 
Lansing Papers vital new material to supplement and illumine these sources 
which until now have seemed so complete. Every work on American diplo- 
macy during the World War can be revised by the full study of these papers. 
Important new material appears in all of the categories into which the papers 
are grouped. Neutrality and its problems, such as armed merchant ships, the 
submarine controversy, belligerent recruiting, freedom of the seas, the sale of 
munitions; peace proposals; the Far East; Russia; Latin America—all these, 
and many other subjects, are reflected in this publication. 

These volumes, moreover, will help to solve the historical problems pre- 
sented by Mr. Lansing’s own publications. In 1921 he published two quasi- 
popular books about the peace conference: The Big Four and Others of the 
Peace Conference and The Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narrative. This 
was after his dismissal and after the Senate’s rejection of the Peace T-eaty of 
Versailles and the League of Nations. We gather from these narratives, par- 
ticularly The Peace Negotiations, that Mr. Lansing foresaw the difficulties 
and objections about the League of Nations and in vain sought to forestall 
them. Mr. Lansing died in 1928, before having completed the volume of his 
War Memoirs, drawn in large part from his unpublished papers. Somebody 
else, unknown, completed the preparation of the War Memoirs for publica- 
tion, which took place in 1935, just before the disillusionist literature on 
American participation in the World War had begun to take hold o? public 
opinion. The War Memoirs picture the Secretary as a prescient statesman, 
who realized the inevitable outcome of the debates on neutrality: war with 
Germany. With this in mind, he says, he relegated the controversy over 
neutral rights with England to the desuetude of prolix debates, while he held 
Germany to strict accountability pending the time when public opinion 
would catch up with him and enable the United States to go to war on the 
larger grounds of a contest between autocracy and democracy. The now 
published Lansing Papers leave the reader with a different impression: the 
Secretary was a champion of strict neutrality. He realized that we could not 
go to war with Canada and England over neutral rights, and he filed caveats 
to cover arbitration after the war. But there is no convincing indication that 
he expected or wanted the United States to go into the war or advccated it 
before 1917, although he often weighed the possibilities in a detached way. 
Of the many significant documents one of the most interesting is his philo- 
sophical memorandum written for his own reference and satisfaction on the 
thankless position and task of the neutral and justifying it: “It is only in 
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the realization of duty performed and in the confident hope that history will 
some day do tardy justice, that those, upon whom lies the burden [of main- 
taining neutrality] will find a full recompense for having been faithful to the 
end .. .” Only after February 1, 1917, was he in favor of war with Germany: 
“with the conviction that war is bound to come—and I have come to this 
conviction with great reluctance and with an honest desire to avoid it, the 
question seems to be”, etc. We suggest, therefore, that in his own publica- 
tions Lansing, writing in the prevailing climate of public opinion, selected 
those materials from his papers which tended to show him prophetically 
anticipating the verdict of history, as it seemed at the moment of writing. 
The present Lansing Papers will enable the scholar now to revise Mr. 
Lansing’s own estimates of himself as a stateman, but not wholly: the most 
important Lansing document of all, the Lansing Diary, lies now in the 
Library of Congress, sealed to scholars until 1952. Any definitive study of 
Lansing as Secretary of State must wait until that date. Meanwhile these 
papers show the Secretary to have had a legal mind of great if somewhat 
inflexible acumen. There is no question that he was the brains of the depart- 
ment, upon which Bryan and the President relied during the Commoner’s 
brief incumbency, and that Wilson as President, although he kept a close 
oversight and mastery of foreign policy, nevertheless leaned heavily on Mr. 
Lansing, both as counselor and as Secretary of State, for legal opinions and 
for analyses and recommendations of policy. On the whole the publication of 
these documents enhances the stature of Robert Lansing and thus serves as a 
corrective of other source collections which had left him much out of the 
picture. 

For the excellent editing, the arrangement and compilation of the papers 
within the official rubrics of selection, the thanks of the historical profession 
are due to Dr. J. S. Beddie of the Division of Research and Publication. It 
conforms to the high standard originally set for the Foreign Relations Sup- 
plements by the late Dr. Joseph V. Fuller. 

Yale University. SamugL Frase BEMIS. 


Woodrow Wilson: Life and Leiters. By Ray Stannarp Baker. Volume VII, 
War Leader, April 6, 1917-February 28, 1918; Volume VIII, Armistice, 
March 1-November 11, 1918. (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. xix, 604; xiii, 626. $5.00 each.) 

Wira the publication of Mr. Baker’s seventh and eighth volumes one of 
` the most extensive of modern biographies has finally reached its conclusion. 
Together they cover the full period of American participation in the war, 
ending abruptly with the armistice. In these volumes Mr. Baker departs from 
the orthodox biographical presentation of those which had previously ap- 
peared, abandoning ‘all attempt at interpretation in favor of a compilation 
of the raw materials of history. What we have now is only a “day-by-day 
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chronicle” of the President’s activities during this period, rather than his 
“life”. The reasons for this alteration in procedure are listed by the author in 
the introduction to Volume VII. The decision appears to have matured only 
gradually as he surveyed the Wilson Papers in preparing for his last volumes. 
The feeling grew in him that the period he was now about to cover could no 
longer be broken into “separate subjects”, There was only “one vast, over- 
whelming, irresistible purpose: war” (p. xvi). “The field which had hitherto 
been narrowly domestic, now included the entire world. He [Wilson] must 
extemporize both policy and action. He had suddenly become a world leader, 
and must be tested by new standards” (p. xiv). This, the author came to be 
convinced, could be made clearest by a study of the President’s day-by-day 
war record. Moreover, he felt that it would lead to a fuller appreciation on 
the part of the reader of “the immense significance, in this war 2s in no 
former one, of the economic, industrial and mechanical factors” (p. xv). 

One is immediately led to wonder whether these advantages might not 
have been attained by a less radical departure. However skillfully the task 
has been accomplished, there is much that is lost in this stringing together 
of notes, letters, telegrams, speeches, excerpts from diaries, etc. Some of the 
disadvantages of this procedure are obvious. The fragmentation of the story 
by the daily calendars of frequently unrelated events was of course inevitable. 

- Other defects were perhaps not so unavoidable. An enormous amount of 
space is taken up by the inclusion of material that is published elsewhere or 
is of a trivial character. Scores of pages are given to extracts from the House 
Papers and from Foreign Relations of the United States. There is a great 
deal in the way of congratulatory letters and telegrams (with the President’s 
replies), of family correspondence, of communications with old classmates, 

‘etc. There is also rather more than seems necessary of references to con- 
temporary events which frequently have no discernible relation to the source 
material presented or to the President’s acts and attitudes. 

Some of the difficulties encountered by the author in his new approach 
might have been overcome with greater ease if these volumes had been pro- 
vided with a more extensive set of notes. The reader, particularly i= not in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Baker’s earlier volumes, will frequently feel a 
need for background material. But this may be slight in comparison with his 
desire for information on the results of presidential initiative. One is con- 
tinually left to wonder about the consequences of steps taken by Wilson, 
particularly in personal matters. Thus we should like to know such things as 
whether his intercession in behalf of Professor Froehlicher with the authorities 
of Goucher College (VIII, 124-25) produced a favorable reaction. There are 
some inaccuracies in the notes and references to contemporary events. Baron 
Burian became Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs but not Austrian 
prime minister in April, 1918 (VIII, 95). Some curious perversions of fact 
spring from the use of the Literary Digest as a source of information on 
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military affairs. Whatever the American public may have been led to believe, 
the President must have known the near-route of the French in the Chemin 
des Dames sector on May 27, 1918, for what it was. What can be the purpose 
of describing it now in such terms as: “The French and British troops, co- 
operating magnificently, retired methodically and in perfect liaison, making 
the enemy pay dearly for his successes” (VIII, 174}? 

In the face of these drawbacks it is a pleasure to note that by his new 
procedure Mr. Baker has in fact succeeded in making the role of our war 
President more real to us. No panegyrics could be more impressive than the 
mere repetition of the day-by-day chronicle. The inclusion of the trivia of 
presidential routine gives us a better picture because it is more complete, And 
the complete absence of interpretation or analysis probably makes it easier 
to see Wilson as he really was. We have abundant evidence of the qualities 
which many of his severest critics never failed to acknowledge: courage, 
steadfastness, loyalty, a fine sense of propriety, and the ability to use tact in 
recalling others to it. Remarkable was his talent to say “no” gracefully, and 
many of his letters were veritable models along this line. One cannot fail to 
appreciate the President’s steady resistance to national hysteria, his sympathy 
for the abused German-Americans, his balance in insisting on fundamental 
issues while never relaxing his attention to necessary detail. It is a marvel 
that the physical and mental overstrain, to which Judge Brandeis ascribes his 
later mistakes (VIII, 316, n.), did not set in earlier, The best explanation of 
the President’s stamina can probably be found in his perseverance in a pro- 
gram of recreation. Golf, drives in the country, and the theater gave him 
the opportunity to secure that necessary relaxation. Many passages reveal his 
breadth of view and a certain prophetic vision. “The world is going to change 
radically”, he once said to Dr. Axson, “and I am satisfied that governments 
will have to do many things which are now left to individuals and corpora- 
tions. I am satisfied for instance that the government will have to take over 
the great natural resources. What does that mean? That means it will have 
to take over all the water power; all the coal mines; all the oil fields, etc. 
They will have to be government-owned” (VIII, 241). 

Like the preceding volumes the last two offer little in the way of startling 
revelations in regard to domestic or world affairs. The most significant con- 
tributions are those dealing with the secret treaties, with the development of 
the idea of an association of nations, and with the armistice negotiations. Of 
the secret treaties we learn that Balfour omitted to transmit those which dealt 
with the German overseas possessions. Of these Britain was to get the lion’s 
share, and apparently the London government was anxious to preserve the 
President’s faith in the purity of its motives, though willing enough to instill 
in him doubts as to those of its allies. It is worthy of note that Wilson con- 
tinued to regard these territorial arrangements with something akin to in- 
difference. “The President”, says Mr. Baker, “did not answer this communi- 
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cation in writing, nor refer to it in writing at any time, nor apparently did 
he give the treaties themselves any study” (VII, 75). The explanation no 
doubt lies partly in what he later voiced to House: “When the war is over 
we can force them to our way of thinking” (VII, 180). 

In the matter of the growth of the concept of an association of nations 
the Wilson Papers reveal that the British had an even larger share than is 
customarily supposed. It was the President who inclined to hang back and 
postpone the formulation of definite plans until the war was over. His atti- 
tude was expressed in a letter to Theodore Marburg, who had forwarded 
some suggestions from Lord Bryce: 


I cannot escape the conviction that to occupy ourselves now with the de- 
velopment of a working organization for a League of Nations would be a’ 
mistake, strong as are the arguments which Lord Bryce urges. The thing 
could not be done privately as he suggests. No international conference of 
men of the stamp that would be necessary in this great undertaking can be 
held in a corner or without public knowledge, and we would start a discus- 
sion of the very thing which ought not now to be discussed, a discussion in 
a field where jealousy and competitive interest is most likely to block the 
whole business. 


Volume VIII contains the telegrams to House during the negotiations of 
armistice terms in October, 1918. Interesting here is the evidence of Wilson’s 
vigorous opposition to conceding the British reservation on the freedom of 
the seas and the strong language. he advised House to use in this regard. 

With a view to the difficulties of handling materials of this sort the two 
volumes have been provided with an unusually complete index. Valuable as 
this last portion of Mr. Baker’s work remains, the procedure adopted by him 
destroys any claim he might have had to having written the definitive biog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson. For the period of the World War at least this 
remains to be written. Mr. Baker’s decision has left the field wide open to 
others who might be tempted to make the attempt. 

University of Minnesota, .  Harorp C. Deurscu. 


Perish by the Sword: The Czechoslovakian Anabasis and our Supporting 
Campaigns in North Russia and Siberia, 1918-1920. By R. Ernest Duruy, 
Major, U. S. Army. (Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Company. 
1939. Pp. 302. $2.50.) 

Since the beginning of Germany’s expansion under Nazi leadership many 
political tracts of a pseudohistorical nature have appeared like mushrooms 
after the rain. Many of them treated sympathetically the plight of Czecho- 
slovakia, that incongruous “synthetic” creation of the postwar treaties. Major 
R..Ernest Dupuy, public relations officer at West Point, set himself the task 
of relating the military and political adventures of the 40,000 Czech and 
Slovak prisoners of war in Russia, because, as he explains in his preface, 
“American gold, American bayonets, American blood paid to free the Czech 
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Legion from bondage: to erect the nation” and because “in the light of what 
has happened, in the light of what we may be urged to do again, it will be 
well to recall the past”. Unfortunately, Major Dupuy’s book overemphasizes 
America’s part in “freeing” the Czech Legion and distorts the past, which is 
_probably due to the “facile pen of a war correspondent”, as advertised on the 
flyleaf of the book, and an extreme carelessness in dealing with historical facts. 

As a military man Major Dupuy accepts as gospel truth the book of the 
late General Graves, who was in command of the American Expeditionary 
Force in Siberia, notwithstanding the serious criticism that has been made 
both of the book and of the actions of General Graves. Had Major Dupuy 
read this reviewer’s documented study, “Die diplomatischen Verhandlungen 
zur amerikanischen Intervention in Sibirien, 1918-1920” (Jahrbiicher fiir Ge- 
schichte Osteuropas, 1938, no. 2), he would not have stated-that, “Graves .. . 
was to adhere in letter and spirit” (p. 90) to the atde-mémoire of President 
Wilson of July 17, 1918, drawn for the guidance of American representatives 
in Russia. As a person lacking in historical training, Major Dupuy relies on 
the popular book by Edmund A. Walsh, The Fall of the Russian Empire, 
and repeats its misstatements. As a journalist, he tackles a subject without 
any fundamental knowledge of its background. The result is a work in 
which one finds such pearls of historical misinformation as the following: 
“The German Riga offensive .. . forced Kerensky to move his capital from - 
Petrograd to Moscow” (p. 31), and “Poole had landed troops at Archangel 
upon the invitation of the local Bolshevik government” (p. 91). The capital 
of Russia was not moved to Moscow until February, 1918, four months after 
the fall of Kerensky’s government, and the British General Poole was never 
invited to land troops at Archangel by the local Bolshevik government, which: 
fled at the first sight of Allied transports. 

Major Dupuy is also very careless with his dates and hazy about the 
geography of Russia. He dates the Treaty of Bresz-Litovsk as of March 13 

‘(p. 17) instead of March 3, and the armistice which preceded as of December 
17 (p. 31) instead of December 5. He places the murder of the czar on July 
16 (p.-71), whereas it took place on July 17. He Iccates the city of Petroza- 
vodsk “near Lake Ladoga” (p. 190) and the Trans-Siberian railroad “east of 
the Caucasus” (p. 230), whereas the former is on the shore of Lake Onega 
and the latter east of the Urals, 

Last but not least a word about the spelling of Russian names. Not only 
‘is there no uniformity of spelling, but even this reviewer’s name is mis- 
spelled in three different ways. More careful proofreading by a person familiar 
with the Russian language would have eliminated these flaws. 

On the whole the book is not only worthless as a piece of historical writ- 
ing (although such paraphernalia as footnotes, a scanty bibliography, and an 
index are present), but it is a misrepresentation of an as yet obscure but im- 
portant ‘part of American history. The only redeeming feature, the eighty- 
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nine photographs which illustrate the book, save it from being a complete 


failure. 
Universizy of Maryland, © Leoni I. SrrakHcvsky. 


Essays in Canadian History presented to George Mackinnon Wrong for his 
Eightieth Birthday. Edited by R. Freney. (Toronto: Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1939. Pp. x, 372. $2.50.) 

Proressor Wrong’s long and distinguished career at the University of 
Toronto has been fittingly and happily celebrated by this volume. Most of 
the sixteen contributors have at some time been either students or colleagues 
of Professor Wrong; half of them have been both. One might therefore 
expect to find here some traces of the emergence of a Toronto historical 
school if not of actual intellectual inbreeding, but it is difficult to find any 
evidence of either. The essays are as varied in subject as in point of view and 
method of approach. The subjects range widely over the whole field of 
Canadian development from early to recent and from sea to sea, although 
the history of the St. Lawrence Valley receives predominant attention. Several 
of the essays go beyond the scope of what may be called history proper and 
delve in the adjacent fields of law, political science, and geography. One of 
the essayists, bolder than his fellows, has essayed an excursion into the future 
from which he has brought back some rather startling convictions. Although 
political history forms the core of the collection as a whole, the economic 
causes of political phenomena are stressed by several of the writers. Others 
deal with the reciprocal relations of cultural with other social forces in the 
emergence of a Canadian national life. Variety is most noticeatle in the 
historical methods used. One of the essayisis has proceeded by almost pure 
reason to build up a political metaphysic of the Canadian constitution, while 
another by the ingenious use of tombstone inscriptions and other genealogical 
aids has endeavored to disentangle certain Scottish-Canadian fur traders. 
Here is surely proof, if such were needed, of Professor Wrong’s gift for in- 
spiring without indoctrinating, for leading without creating mere followers. 
The tribute could have been made more impressive by the inclusion of essays 
in European history by eminent American scholars in that field who were 
first drawn toward history in Professor Wrong’s undergraduate classes at 
Toronto. To find any pattern in the variety exhibited by these essays one 
might most profitably look at recent tendencies in historical writing generally, 
rather than to any peculiar conditions prevailing at Toronto. : 

The essays will probably make their greatest appeal to those who are 
already tolerably familiar with the main outlines of Canadian history. They 
throw welcome light into some of the dark corners of the conventional story. 
But to those who have followed with any care the recent literature on the 
subject some of the essays may seem to lack freshness. There will at least be 
little to surprise or challenge. It should be remembered, however, that the 
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reason why some of the points of view seem commonplace is that the essayists 
in earlier and more substantial works have themselves made them so. Nor is 
this to suggest that the essays add little to our existing store. What most of 
them do is to apply earlier and recognized points of view to areas lying 
adjacent to fields which the essayists themselves have already cultivated. In 
the still pioneer conditions prevailing in Canadian history this extension of 
the frontier of our knowledge is useful if not spectacular. It is the more so 
when it is done, as it is here, by scholars of mature judgment. Finally, it 
would have been no fitting tribute to a master of the old school had the 
essayists not imposed upon themselves the strictest requirements of good 
English. 
University of Saskatchewan. W. Menzies WHITELAW. 


Guatemala, Past and Present. By Cuxster Lroyp Jones, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, University of Wisconsin. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 420. $5.00.) 

Writers on individual Latin-American countries usually confine them- 
selves to tracing political history, adding perhaps a description of scenic 
charms. Few recognize the existence of economic and social conditions, much 
less study them. In Guatemala, Past and Present, however, Professor Jones 
gives a well-balanced treatment of political, economic, and social features of 
Guatemala’s development. Scenic charm he leaves to the sixty-two excellent 
photographic illustrations, and most of those are social and economic rather 
than scenic in their interest. $ 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, “Political Development”, 
contains nine chapters. Three of them are on the colonial period, including 
an excellent account of colonial economy; three more give the chronological 
story of the republic; and a final three present its international and constitu- 
tional aspects. The foreign relations chapter is unusually full and well docu- 
mented, although the author does not appear to have utilized any British 
sources for the-Belize boundary controversy. 

Part II, “Economic Advance”, is probably the most important section of 
the book; certainly it contains the largest amount of fresh material. The ap- 
proach is historical, the emphasis statistical. “Study of the vital statistics, the 
chief economic products, and the imports and exports of any country”, says 
the author, “gives one of the keys to its manner of life and to the civilization 
which may develop within it.” With this as his text he devotes three chapters 
to labor from the conquest to the present, three to production, two to finances, 
and one to public services. 

Part III, “Social Life”, is relatively, but only relatively, less valuable. A 
chapter on population, three on social life itself, end one on education are 
followed by a final, summary chapter entitled “If I were Dictator”, in which 
the author analyzes Guatemala as a whole. His conclusions are restrained. 
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“A survey of the experience of the republic does not indicate thaz . . . ad- 
vances will be rapid, sustained, or free from disappointments.” 

To the great inconvenience of the reader, footnotes (with some excep- 
tions) are placed in a forty-six-page “Jim Crow” section at the end of the 
book. The eight-page bibliography of “representative works dealing with 
developments in Guatemala” is, perhaps, the weakest spot in the entire book. 
Titles are listed alphabetically by author with no attempt at classification and 
no annotations to indicate either the nature of works or the author’s opinion 
of their reliability and general merit, even for the most cited titles. This is 
particularly unfortunate in the present instance, for Professor Jones is excep- 
tionally well qualified to comment upon them. 

Throughout, the author writes in a calm, detached fashion. Pezhaps the 
account is too factual and detailed, but, after all, facts are essential before 
adequate interpretation can be made. With the facts themselves an¢ the rela- 
tive value given them the present reviewer can find little to challenge. The 
style tends to be heavy, however, and a bit more of summary and conclusion 
to each chapter might have helped. In Part I there are some factual errors, 
but they are minor points of background, as a misdating of the founding of 
Panamá and the statement that Alvarado’s expedition was a “fiasco”. Occa- 
sional small errors occur in accents on Spanish names (e.g., Cortés). A mis- 
spelling of “aniline” occurs in at least one instance (p. 202, n.), and of the 
name “Priestley” in the bibliography. But these small defects stand out only 
by virtue of their rarity. 

Allin all, Guatemala, Past and Present is the best work on a single Latin- 
American country to appear in English, at least since the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation’s Problems of the New Cuba (New York, 1935). Any scholar con- 
templating a study of some individual country would do well to follow Pro- 
fessor Jones’s work as a model. 


Berkeley, California. Lewis W. Bearer. 
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Civilization in East and West: An Introduction to the Study of Human Progress. 
By H. N. Sparpinc. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. xv, 334, 
$4.25.) This book is a thoroughgoing spiritual and religious interpretation of 
history, presented in highly metaphysical fashion and colored by a warmly 
enthusiastic Catholic point of view. Its purpose is thus concisely stated in the 
preface: “It is the business of this book to survey the marvellous progress towards 
happiness made by mankind during the last few thousand years, through the 
definition and development of a diversity of ideals, as well as to indicate the 
false ideals that fight against progress, and the fate that has lain in store for 
them.” Under the general heading of “The Materialist State” Mr. Spalding ex- 
amines the dictatorships of history, from those of early China to fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany. He condemns them as selfish, warlike, and inadequate. Next, 
under the caption of “The Moral State”, he deals with China, Japan, Scandi- 
navia, and Germany. These represent an improvement over the dictatorships but 
are, nevertheless, one-sided. Israel, Islam, and Catholicism produced a synthesis 
which he calls “The Moral-Spiritual State”, of which that of Catholic Europe 
was the highest form. In Hinduism, Buddhism, and the Greek Church of old 
Russia he sees manifestations of “The Spiritual State”. What is needed in the 
present world crisis is a synthesis of the best in the ideals of the past, such as was 
suggested by ancient Athenian democracy and the principles of Jesus. Social re- 
construction and peace must be achieved under moral auspices, or civilization is . 
done for: “Roman civilization could go down without affecting Chinese civiliza- 

‘tion; a broad ocean once hid America from Europe. Now, because of the facilities 

of communication, mankind is in the same boat, and must either founder to- 
gether, or pull round together: crash to World-Ruin, or climb to World- 
Renaissance.” . Harry ELMER BARNES. 


Pages from the Past. By H. A. L. Fisner, Warden of New College, Oxford. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. vii, 237, $3.50.) H. A. L. Fisher was a 
representative of that great tradition which combined the sciences and the 
humanities, content and form, the contemplation of the study and the activity 
of public life, into the fullness of personality. He died in April, and the present 
book is the last which came from his pen. It is a collection of essays and reviews, 
none of them important in themselves, all of them, however, representative of 
his great gifts as well as of his limitations, which were both in a certain way 

. characteristic of the generation of which he embodied some of the best qualities. 
Probably the most important paper in this volume is that on “The Whig 

_ Historians”, of whose taste for good letters and ability to write with charm and 
distinction Fisher was a legitimate heir. In “America after Fifteen Years”, written 
as a result of visits to the United States in 1909 and 1924, he notes, above all, the 
vastly increased interest in foreign affairs and the growing disposition to regard 
the sacred fabric of the Constitution as admitting of improvement. Two essays 
proclaim that the great advantage of living in a city is the exciting prospect of 
an escape into the country. The rest of the volume consists of short speeches and 
book reviews, ranging in subject matter from the bimillenary of Virgil to Arnold 
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J. Toynbee’s 4 Study of History. The most entertaining of the papers is one 
which tells, the story of what would have happened if Napoleon, instead of sur- 
rendering te the British after Waterloo, bad taken a Danish ship lying off La 
Rochelle which would have carried him to Boston. Hans Xoun. 


A Concise History of Italy from Prehistoric Times to our Own Day. By Luci 
SALVATORELLI, Translated by Bernard Miall. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1940, pp. 688, $5.00.) The author of this volume has been civil servant, 
professor of church history at the University of Naples, and coeditor cf one of 
the most important Italian dailies. The practice of public administration, first- 
rate scientific preparation, the habit of writing daily for a vast public, and, last 
but not Jeas:, the many years of calm meditation he has enjoyed since his with- 
drawal from public life, have allowed Salvatorelli to produce a real masterpiece 
of historical synthesis. The book’s many qualities include scrupulously accurate 
information, sapient selection, well-balanced arrangement ‘of the essential facts, 
a direct, lucid, and vigorous style, detachment, common sense in point of view, 
and an ample yet restrained bibliography, The undertaking was an ardvous one, 
for the history of Italy was universal history during the last three centuries of 
the Roman Republic and the first ten of the Christian era, and then it broke up 
into an infinite number of local histories; only in the eighteenth century did it 
begin to achieve unity and autonomy once more. The ablest historians have been 
baffled by so complex and fluid a subject. Salvatorelli has made the Italian people 
the center cf the action instead of giving the principal role to warriors, popes, 
princes, and men of letters. This scheme has allowed him to achieve ozder and 
unity where his predecessors had lost themselves in a morass of undigested detail. 
In dealing with the Middle Ages the author has done more than resume, with 
unusual literary ability, the studies of others. He has, in many instances, done 
original work. The history of ecclesiastical institutions and of pontifical politics 
is admirably dealt with, as was to be expected from one who is a specialist in 
church history. I do not hesitate to say that this is the best history of Italy that 
has been published during the last forty years. GAETANO SALVEMINI.” 


Man and the Western World. By Joun Getse, University of Pittsburgh. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1940, pp. xxx, 1074, $4.50; also available in a two-volume 
edition, with the split at the year 1350, at $2.75 each.) 


A Short History of Western Civilization. By Caartes Epwarp SmitTH and Lynx M. 
Case, Louisiana State University. (Boston, Heath, 1940, pp. xxi, 815, $4.00.) 


Decisive Battles: Their Influence upon History and Civilisation. By Major-General 
J. F. C. Funzer. (New York, Scribner’s, 1940, pp. xvii, 1060, $4.50.) General 
Fuller, distinguished British soldier and author, has established an enviable 
record as a military historian. He has been an exponent of the modern mecha- 
nized force, warning his government of the necessity both of an adequate air 
force and of modern mechanized types of warfare. In the present volume he dis- 
cusses twenty-nine decisive battles, from Arbela, 331 B.c., to the Battle of Aragon, 
A.D, 1938. This great expanse of time he divides into periods and selects certain 
decisive bat-les which he describes with moving interest, simplicity, and clear- 
ness. He inserts a synopsis of the trend of the times leading up to the battles. 
Each chapter is accompanied by reference notes and a bibliography. It represents 
extensive research and scholarship of high quality. His ideas for this work were 
formulated when he was an instructor in military history at the British Cam- 
berley Staff College eighteen years ago..Finding no modern work available 
(Creasy published his classic Fiftcen Decisive Battles of the World in 1851), he 
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set out to write a book which would cover, although briefly, the military history 
of the world. Fuller’s work is intended as a basis for further study of military 
history. Of course he could not describe every decisive battle. He made his selec- 
tion with a view to portray some of the historically more important military 
events, to illustrate certain military principles, and to demonstrate how complex 
war is today, Fuller has brought new viewpoints to Creasy’s standard work 
while extending the story of military history down to 1938. Not all will agree 
with his political deductions, but this does not cetract from the value of his 
book. It is well indexed, the maps and diagrams are clear, and it is written in 
such nontechnical language that it will be as readily understood by civilian as 
by military readers. Girard LinnsLey McENTEE. 


The Forgotten Gospel. By Cepnas Guiter, (Dobbs Ferry, Clermont Press, 1940, 
pp. 395, $2.50.) An attempt to apply the gospel of Jesus to our times. 


Historical Tables. By S. H. Sreinsers. (New York; Macmillan, 1939, pp. x, 256, 
$3.50.) In a foreword to this volume Dr. G. P. Gooch writes: “It is not a book 
to be read through and put back on our shelves, but an indispensable companion 
to be kept on the table. It should prove of the greatest value in schools and 
colleges, and when the days of examinations are over it will remain within reach. 
For who can keep in mind the dates, the details and the sequences even of the 
most important transactions from the rise of the Roman Empire to the end of 
1938?” 


Basler Zeitschrift fir Geschichte und Altertumskunde. Herausgegeben von der 
Historischen und Antiquarischen Gesellschaft zu Basel. Volume XXXVII. 
(Basel, Verlag der Historischen und Antiquarischen Gesellschaft, Universitats- 
bibliothek, 1939, pp. 325, xxvi.) Five studies printed in this volume should be 
noted: “Basel zur Zeit des Schmalkaldischen Krieges”, by Paul Burckhardt; “Die 
Eidgenössische Intervention im Kanton Basel im IV. Quartal 1831”, by Eduard 
Schweizer; “Jacob Burckhardt und John Ruskin”, by Oskar Walzel; “Kaiser 
Augustus”, by Felix Stahelin; and “Uber die Orientierung der Stadtpläne von 
Augusta Raurica und Basilia Romana”, by Hans Stohler. 


Les cartes de la Corse de Ptolémée au xixe siècle. By A. BertueLot and F. Cec- 
catpt. (Paris, Leroux, 1939, pp. 223, 75 fr.) 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques latins, Published under the Direction of J. 
Brwrz, Fr. Cumont, A, Decarre, Sir Freperic Kenyon, and V. De Fatco. 
Volume I, Manuscrits des bibliothèques publiques de Paris antérieurs an xvii? 
siècle. Described by James CorseTT, University of Notre Dame. [Union acadé- 
mique internationale.] (Brussels, Secrétariat administratif de PU. A. I., Palais des 
Académies, 1939, pp. 366, 15 belgas.) The present catalogue accomplishes for 
alchemical manuscripts in public libraries of Paris what Dorothea Waley Singer 
achieved for similar manuscripts in the British Isles. Unlike Mrs. Singer, who 
included only manuscripts before 1500, Mr. Corbett has extended his chrono- 
logical limit to 1600. He has further diverged tc advantage from Mrs, Singer’s 
plan of dividing the contents according to authors by analyzing the manuscripts 
as units. Manuscripts in French as well as Latin are described. The catalogue is 
provided with appendixes containing selections from the manuscripts as well as 
with full indexes of manuscripts, authors, and opening words of both-texts and 
headings. A few errors and further identifications based on a detailed study of 
the tracts in question have been noted. The work contained in MS. 7147, ff. 1- 
12v (p. 56), is not identical with that indicated on page 110 (no, 26, f. 62) and 
printed in Borgnet, XXXVII, 545, etc. It conforms rather to the Compositum de 
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compositis also attributed to Albertus Magnus (cf. J. R. Partington, in Ambir, I, 
1937, 17). The Liber lapidum (p. 80) is that sometimes ascribed to Pseudo- 
Albertus Magnus (cf. Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, II, 367). The recipes on folios 77v-78v of MS. 7162 (p. 111) belong to 
the Alkimiz minor indicated on folios 8ov-85 of the same manuscr:pt, The 
Borgnet reference on page 17 should read V, 1-116, not V, 103-116. Despite these 
and other minor inaccuracies as well as the omission of three sixteenth century 
Latin manuscripts of the Bibliothéque nationale (7173, 7179, and 15,r11), the 
catalogue is a real boon to students of alchemical writings of the Middle Ages. It 
should. prove of inestimable value in the task of classifying and determining the 
authorship of such compositions. PEARL KIBRE. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in the City of Oxford. [Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, England.] (London, H. M. Stationery Office; 
New York, British Library of Information, 1939, pp. xxxili, 244, $5.50.) To any 
devotee of Oxford or any student of the history of British architectare this 
volume represents extraordinary value. It contains well over five hundred spe- 
cially made photographic illustrations and architectural plans. Its text, under the 
headings of university buildings, colleges, ecclesiastical and secular buildings, 
appears to be comprehensive of the region extending from Binsey on the west to 
Headington End on the east and north to south from Wolvercot to Ify. The 
descriptions of buildings, monuments, fittings, and glass are terse and accom- 
panied by eficient apparatus for topical or cross reference to text or illustrations 
and even by an armorial and a glossary of technical terms. It should be noted 
that the terms of reference of the Historical Monuments Commission confine its 
attention to monuments of the years before 1714. J. B. Bresner. 


The Viking and the Red Man: The Old Norse Origin of the Algonquin Language. 
By Rewer T. Suerwin. (New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1940, pp. xxvii, 340, 
$2.50.) 

- Innføring i kildene til Norges historie inntil det 19. århundre. By Oscar ALBERT 
Jounson. (Oslo, Fabritius & Sénners Forlag, 1939, pp. 111, 3.50 kr.) This hand- 
book on the use of sources for the history of Norway, an outgrowth of lectures 
to students of history at the university in Oslo, is a model of what an introduc- 
tion to the sources of a country’s history should be. Though planned*to close 
with the end of the Danish period it necessarily mentions a good many sources 
of importance also for the period since 1814. On the works of some modern and- 
contemporary historians there are several keen observations. There is an effort, 
in dealing with the primary sources, especially of the medieval period, to fit 
them into their broader historical setting. On two matters the author sounds a 
note of caution. The skaldic poetry needs to be used more critically than the 
last generation of scholars has assumed, while the saga accounts, which of late 
have been held in low esteem in some quarters, may on some matters be counted 
reliable sources. The sobriety and objectivity with which Professor Johnson dis- 
cusses the saga and skaldic material is refreshing. O. J. Fates. 


The Spanish Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Parry, (Cam- 
bridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. 75, $1.25.) This is an 
attractively written and printed little book, which lays emphasis on the liberal 
and humaniterian theories current in sixteenth century Spain and on the wide 
gulf which separated those theories from conditions as they actually existed in 
the New World. It contains little that is new and at the same time is somswhat 

_ irritating in its failure to give any identification of figures who, though doubt- 

‘less famous in the period of Charles V and Philip II, are well-nigh forgotten 
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today; Martin Azpilcueta is an illustration of this, One wonders whether the 
book is addressed to the specialist or to the layman. There are many loose gener- 
alizations which can scarcely be supported by the facts. The statement that “the 
Iberian nations . . . and especially the Kingdom of Castile . . . had achieved long 
before the rest of Europe centralized government” is a case in point. The final 
sentence of the book reads as follows: “Imperialism more than any other single 
cause killed the best political thought in Spain, as it tends eventually to kill all 
forms of thought.” We cannot believe that the growth of the British Empire 
during the past three centuries has yet succeeded ia doing this in England. 
Rocer B. MERRIMAN. 


La guerre dans la pensée économique du xvie au xviiie siècles. By EpMonp SiL- 
BERNER, diplomé de l'Institut Universitaire de Hautes Études Internationales. 
Preface by William E. Rappard. [Etudes sur l’histoire des théories économiques. ] 
(Paris, Sirey, 1939, pp. v, 301, 70 fr.) This terrible second third of the twentieth 
century may well excite our generation to a renewed study of the part that war 
has played in the last four centuries of the modern era. In this volume, useful in 
spite of obvious defects, M. Silberner presents the first of two studies on the 
importance of the factor of war in the evolution of modern economic thought. 
The present study embraces the span between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
century and unfolds a tableau of striking contrasts in the attitude toward war of 
the two dominant rival currents of economic thought: mercantilism, which 
accepted war as an essential, necessary, beneficent, and glorious institution and 
physiocracy and economic liberalism, which regarded war as an unhappy, un- 

“necessary, and perhaps avoidable accident, M. Silberner’s procedure is to analyze 

one by one the works of French, English, German, and Italian mercantilists and 
économic liberals, reproduce significant texts, and then present his summary 
conclusion, Since the discussion of economic liberalism covers well-trodden 
ground, the first section, devoted to the bellicosity of mercantilists, arrests par- 
ticular attention. It should be admitted that authors and quotations are judi- 
ciously chosen, and taken together they constitute a formidable argument indi- 
cating that mercantilism marks a sharp breach with the universalism of the 
medieval church, however much it may have been dependent upon the tradi- 
tional practices of medieval urban economy. Yet M. Silberner’s method raises 
serious misgivings in the mind of this reviewer. It oversimplifies the problems 
involved and makes for repetitious and even superficial analysis. The study lacks 
the rigorous and critical thoroughness which the importance of the subject re- 
quires. Compared with the second volume of Eli Heckscher’s Mercantiltsm, 
which is based on an equal familiarity with important mercantilist authors but 
wrestles with actual problems and persistently confronts theory with mercantilist 
practice, the procedure here employed marks a decided methodological regres- 
sion. Watrer L. Dorn. 


Bibliography of Mathematical Works printed in America through 1850. By Louis 
C. ‘Karpmsk1, with the Cooperation for Washington Libraries of Waxrer F. 
Suenton. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1940, pp. xxvi, 697, 908 
figures, $6.00.) 7 

European History, 1500-1815. By MircHert B. Garrett, Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History, University of North Carolina. (New York, American Book Com- 
pany, 1940, pp. xii, 715, $4.00.) 

Reconstruction: Talleyrand È Vienne, 1814-1815. By GuoLieLmo Ferrero. (Paris, 
Plon, 1940, pp. iii, 373, 30 fr.) In this book, a sequel to his Aventure: Bonaparte 
en Italie, 1796-1797, Guglielmo Ferrero joins to a long, and indeed long-winded, 
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analysis of the negotiations at the Congress of Vienna some philosophical ‘and 
sociological reflections on the recent history of Western society. He finds that the 
congress salvaged all that was good in the work of the French Revolution, that 
it initiated the wonderful essor of the nineteenth century, and that Tallzyrand, 
along with Alexander and Louis XVIII, made this achievement possible. As far 
as direct acknowledgments go, he seems to feel that he has had no predecessors 
in this “revision” of earlier historians’ judgments on the congress and- on Talley- 
rand. M. Ferrero’s speculative framework is simple, Stability in human societies 
is always incomplete, since the reactions of men, unlike those of ants, are not 
perfectly predictable. Relative stability is attained in human society by force— 
“iron chains’™—or by habit and consent—“silken threads”. In the old regime the 
silken threads had worn to invisibility, and the “spirit of adventure” roused in 
1789 destroyed them completely. Once they were gone, however, men were de- 
livered over to their fears, and the “grande peur” which was to last until 1814 
began. Napoleon, the totalitarian adventurer, forged the new and necessary iron 
chains, but by the miraculous co-operation of Talleyrand, Alexander, and Louis 
XVII Europe was spared the fate of the Roman world after the third century 
A.D, and a new order, a new set of silken threads, was made at Vienna. The 
order of 1814 was destroyed in 1914, and a new “grande peur” began, of which 
the war of 1939 seems to be the culmination. We can be saved from the iron 
chains of totalitarianism only by an elite which possesses the subtle gifte neces- 
sary for the work of reconstruction. M. Ferrero has written his book in tke hope 
„that it may help a bit to make such an elite conscious of itself and its mission. 
i CRANE BRINTON. 


Campoamor, Spain, and the World. By Ronatp Hirron, Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages, University of British Columbia. (Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1940, pp. iii, 152, $1.50.) An interesting analysis of the ideas of 
this nineteenth century Spanish poet on a wide variety of subjects, with ample 
quotation and reference to pertinent works, is offered to the reader in this mono- 
graph. The historian will be most interested in chapter vu, in which the poet’s 
“great man” theory of history is expounded. ARTHUR S. Arron. 


Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1789-1939. By A. J. GRANT, 
Formerly Professor of History in the University of Leeds, and Harott TEM- 
PERLEY, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With a 
Supplementary Section dealing with the Year 1938-1939, by Lituian M. Penson, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of London. (New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1940, pp. xxiii, 716, $4.00.) 


Modern Politica? Doctrines. Edited by ALrrep Zimmern, (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, pp. xxxiv, 306, $2.50.) This collection of extracts from the 
utterances of philosophers, philosopher-statesmen, and statesmen is ccnfined 
(except for the selections from Burke and Herder) to the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The selections are in four groups, as follows: “Government”, 
dealing with the issues between arbitrary and aristocratic authority and liberal 
democracy; “Economic Problems”, containing chiefly some classic statements of 
doctrines of socialism and social reform; “Nationality, Nationalism, and 
Racialism”, with selections from Herder, Fichte, Mazzini, Acton, Renan, Gobi- 
neau, Houston Chamberlain, Lenin, Hitler, and a few others; and “The Problem 
of International Order”, confined to the period since 1918 and to statements on 
the League of Nations and other projects of international co-operation. Tre last 
group indicates the chief practical objective of the whole collection, whick is “to 
promote international understanding by providing guidance in the study” of 
ideas that “are active and combative in the contemporary world and consti:ute so 
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large a part of the driving power of present-day international politics”. The 
eminent editor contributes a twenty-three-page introduction, identifying, with 
incisive comment, the selections. Most of the extracts are too brief (three hun- 
dred pages for the forty-four extracts, one page each for Burke and Hegel) to be 
of much independent value for an advanced student. Nearly every selection, 
however, is a significant utterance, and the collection puts in a very handy form 
a wide variety of ideas that are of immediate concern to us, 
Francis W, COKER. 


The World since 1914. By WattER ConsueLo Lanosam, Union College. Fourth 
edition. (New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. xviii, 1024, $3.75.) 


War Letters of Augustus Trowbridge, August 28, 1917, to January 19, 1919. Edited 
by Deocu Futton. (New York, New York Public Library, 1940, pp. vii, 152, 
$1.00.) These letters were written by Major Augustus Trowbridge, formerly 
professor of physics at Princeton, while a member of the General Staff of the 
American Expeditionary Force in France. Most of them were written to his 
wife, and a few to other members of his family. In September, 1938, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge gave the New York Public Library transcriptions of the early letters and 
originals of the others, with copies of her husband’s official reports, collections 
of pamphlets on sound ranging and war propaganda, photographs of battle- 
fields, and other material. 


The 25th Army Brigade, R. G. A., on the Western Front in 1918. By C. S. B. 
Bucktanp, Sometime Captain and Adjutant, R. G. A. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1940, pp. xi, 110, 7s. 6d.) 


A Man who found a Country. By Dr. A. Naxasuian, (New York, Crowell, 1940, 
pp. viii, 279, $2.75.) This is a “Horse and Buggy Doctor” story, told in a simple, 
unvarnished style by an Armenian physician and relating mostly to that part of 
Asiatic Turkey wherein is set Werfel’s famous Forty Days of Musa Dagh. Its 
octogenarian author not only describes vividly the life in its typically backward, 
Oriental setting from the 1880’s down to the 1920's but also pays glowing tribute 
to the beneficial work done by our devout but often misunderstood missionaries 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. The book is illustrated and ends early in 1924, 
the year in which the author arrived in New York and “found a Country”. 

A. O., SARKISSIAN. 


Sufferance is the Badge: The Jew in the Contemporary World. By Asram Leon 
Sacar, Formerly Associate in European History at the University of Illinois. 
(New York, Knopf, 1939, pp. xviii, 585, xiii, $3.50.) Dr. Sachar’s well-written 
survey of the position of the Jews in the contemporary world may also serve as 
a general introduction to their postwar history. Geographically arranged, it 
begins, understandably enough, with Germany and ends with Palestine and the 
United States. The tenor of the presentation, well described by the Shakespearean 
phrase in the title, follows the venerable tradition of the “lachrymosé” concep- 
tion of Jewish history, which seems to be borne out by the Jews’ sufferings 
during the last twenty years even more than by many a previous period of their 
history. Nevertheless, one would have wished to see the monotone of persecution 
or nonpersecution set off against the polyphonic richness of their synchronous 
cultural and communal experience, Addressed principally to the general reader, 
whose emotions and intellectual interests are taken into equal account, the 
volume is based upon a literature which, as cited in the “Selected Bibliography”, 
is largely journalistic or downright fictional and upon newspaper reports, espe- 
cially those gathered by the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. It is also marred by 
frequent inaccuracies (the preface itself begins with a statistical inexactitude; the 
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first names of well-known leaders or writers such as Meyer Sulzberger and Saul 
. Tchernichovsky are misquoted in both the text and the index, etc.). Despite 
these obvious shortcomings it ought to fulfill its main purpose of giving the 
interested reader a bird’s-eye view of the contemporary Jewish situation. In- 
formed historians and publicists, too, will be grateful to the author for data 
which may have escaped their attention as well as for the numerous character- 
istic anecdotes and telling witticisms which not only enliven his narrative but, 
being largely current now by word of mouth only, are therewith preserved for 
: posterity. - Sato W. Baron. 


Canada, Europe, and Hitler. By Watson KirkconneLL, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. vii, 213, $1.50.) The 
most original and valuable part of this book is the chapter devoted to an analysis 
of European-Canadian opinion. The author uses the term “European-Canadians” 
to designate the two and a half million Canadians whose origin is neither British. 
nor French, He devotes particular attention to the German, Ukrainian, Scandi- 
navian, Polish, Italian, Finnish, Hungarian, Yugoslav, and Jewish elements in 
the population of Canada. His analysis of opinion in these various groups is 
based upon extensive knowledge of the foreign language press of Canada. 


A History of Agriculture in Europe and America. By Norman Scorr BRIEN Gras, 
Professor of Business History, Harvard University. Second edition. (New York, 
Crofts, 1940, pp. xxvii, 496, $3.50.) This volume frst appeared in 1925 (reviewed 
in Am. Hist. Rev., XXXI, 299-301). In addition to minor changes in the text of 
the first edition, the second edition contains a new thirty-page chapter covering 
the period 1920-40. Entitled “Distress and Relief in American Agriculture”, this 
additional chapter especially emphasizes the following: (1) factors responsible 
for agricultural distress such as economic changes, weather conditions, and lack 
of zest on the part of farmers; (2) the influence of the men on the job—dirt and: 
gentlemen farmers, farm managers, professional leaders of agricultural causes,. 
‘farm machinery manufacturers and dealers, technicians, agricultural and social 
economists, politicians, and even historians; (3) the effect of the business cycle 
on agriculture; (4) the New Deal and agriculture; (5) sample farms and estates. 
as illustrative of regional differences; (6) technical advance; (7) industrial 
markets for farm products; (8) farm management; and (9) conflicts and alter- 
natives in American agriculture. In conformity with the earlier material, the new 
chapter is equipped with abundant marginal headings and a varied list of 
“Suggestions for Further Study”. This revision unquestionably enhances the 
value of what has already proved to be a very useful volume. 

Harry J. Carman. 


The Pacific Area in American Research: A List of Current Research Projects, 
Spring, 1940. {New York, American Council, Institute OF Pacific Relations, 1940,. 
pp. iii, 40, $1.co, mimeographed.) 


Arric.es+ 
Demetrius B. Zena. Toward a Philosophy of History. Hist. Bull., Nov. 
GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE. Cleopatra’s Needle. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar, Bull., Oct. 
GweEnboLeN M. Kipp. Historical Museums in Canada. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 
Loren C. MacKiuney. Research on the History of Medicine, in American Universities: 
I, The University of North Carolina. Ball. Hist. Med., Oct. 


1 Our readers will note that some of the lists of articles in this issue are unusually 
short. This is because of war conditions, which have resulted in the interruption or suspen- 
sion of publication of many European historical periodicals and delay in their transmission. 
to this country. 
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D, V. S. Reppy. Medicine at the Moghul Court. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

Cuartes Moran. From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

A Group of Articles dealing with the Early History of Printing. Zentralbl. f. Bibliotheks- 
wesen, LVII, nos. 5-6. 

WiiiiaM Jerome Wisor., The Textual Relations of the Thacher Manuscript on Colum- 
bus and Early Portuguese Navigations. Papers Bibliograpa. Soc. Am., XXXIV, no. 3. 

, WiLLIaM B. GREENLEE. A Descriptive Bibliography of the History of Portugal. Hispanic 
Am, Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Cuarves E. NoweLL. Vasco da Gama—First Count of Vidigueira. Ibid. 

Epwarp HAGEMANN. Portugual and the Society of Jesus. Hist. Bull., Nov. 

Bores Penrose. Some Jacobean Links between America and the Orient. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Oct. 

Hstan-min Lru, Russo-Chinese Relations up to the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689), Chinese 
Soe, and Pol, Sci. Rev., Jan.-Mar., 1940. 

Warrer Fucus. Der russisch-chinesische Vertrag von Nertschinsk vom Jahre 1689: Eine 
textkritische Betrachtung. Monumenta Serica, 1940, no. 2 

HERBERT APTHEKER. The Quakers and Negro Slavery. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 

Lawrence MARTIN. Antarctica discovered by a Connecticut Yankee, Captain Nathaniel 
Brown Palmer. Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Hans Joacuim Beyer. Hauptlinien einer Geschichte der ostdeutschen Volksgruppen im 19. 
Jahrhundert. Hist, Zeitsch., CLXII, no. 3. 

Huco Grorne. Zur Umsiedlungsbewegung der Volksdeutschen des europäischen Ostens 
und Siidostens, inbesondere der Deutschbalten. Arch. 7. Wanderungswesen u. Ausland- 
kunde, XVII, nos. 1-2. 

Remnarp Wrrrram. 1870/71 im Erlebnis der baltischen Deutschen. Deut. Arch. f. 
Landes- u, Volksforsch., May. 

Orro Fiscuzr. Zur Volksbiologie der deutschen Siedlungen i in Bessarabien. Ibid, 

Hans Grimm. Russlanddeutsche und Donaudeutsche als Volksgruppen unterschiedlicher 
Fruchtbarkeit. Ibid. 

ABRAHAM Maroo.iss. The Changing Vogue of Liberalism. Social Stud., Oct. 

HaLroro L. Hoskins. Suez Canal Problems, Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

J. A. R. MarrorT. H. A. L. Fisher. Quar. Rev., July. 

Exsrmce.Co.py. The March of the 26th. Infantry Jour., Sept. 

Francesco Corpora. La nuova guerra europea: Le origini, 1919. Politica, Mar. 

Mario Toscano. Italien und Frankreich, 1918-1940. Berl. Monatsh., Sept. 

Louis B. Boupin. Private Law as Public Law. National Lawvers Guild Quar., July, 

GILBERT J. Garracuan. The Jesuit Quadricentennial, 1940. Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Raren J. Bunce. The Rôle of the University in the Political Orientation. of Negro Youth. 
Jour. Negro Educ., Oct. 

Oskar SCHMIEDER. Die grundsätzliche Bedeutung der deutschen Kolonistenarbeit für die 
kulturelle Entwicklung Südamerikas, Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., May. 


DOCUMENTS 


Lupwic Birrner. Neue Beiträge zur Haltung Kaiser Wilhelms u. in der Faschodafrage. 
Hist. Zeitsch., CLXII, no. 3. 
E. C. Hermrztcn. A Proposed Russian-Turkish Agreement of 1908. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 


ANCIENT HISTORY? 
T. R. S. Broughton 


Tax Rolls from Karanis. Part II, Text and Indexes. Edited by HERBERT CHAYYIM 
Youre and Orsamus Merritt Peart. [University of Michigan Studies.] (Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1939, pp. xv, 266, plates 11, $4.00.) The 
new fragments of the tax rolls of Karanis published in Part II are placed in the 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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revised table of the papyri at the beginning of the volume. In addition, number 
359 consists of fragments of a new roll, a daybook of the fifteenth vear, and 
numbers 350, 361, and 362 are accounts of arrears not entered in the contem- 
porary daybooks. The list of addenda and corzigenda covers five pages, but cor- 
rections are remarkably few if the enormous length of the tax rolls of Part I is 
considered: furthermore the list contains the complete text of two columns re- 
vised after the discovery of new fragments. Twenty lists of taxpayers and their 
payments precede the usual categories of indexes. These lists give notable assist- 
ance in controlling the payments scattered over the vast length of the tax rolls, 
although there is some initial difficulty in learning the system of abtreviation 
adopted by the editors. The index of personal names, following the best practice, 
is arranged according to family relationships and so extends to more than a 
hundred pages, and a grim determination to give a compiete index of all Greek 
words except the definite article has resulted in single items followed by two 
solid columns of reference numbers. The wisdom of postponing such indexes to 
a second volume is thus made obvious. For the editors’ solution of problems 
raised by tkese great tax rolls we must await the appearance of Part III, which 
is to contair. a few additional fragments as well as a commentary on all the texts. 
S. L. WALLACE. 


Written and Unwritten Marriages in Hellenistic and Postclassical Roman Law. By 
Hans Jurrius Wotrr, Professor of Roman and Civil Law at the University of 
Panama. [Philological Monographs.} (Haverford, American Philological Asso- 
ciation, to be ordered through the agent of the Association, Lancaster Press, 
Lancaster, 1939, pp. vii, 128, $1.50.) Justinian introduced an apparently new 
element into classical marriage law when he made the validity of a marriage 
depend upen the drawing up of a contract. The general rule in antiqu:ty made 
the consent of the parties the sole requirement for legal marriage. In this study 
of written end unwritten marriages Professor Wolff has undertaken to show: 
first, that Ptolemaic marriage law was essentially the same as classical Greek law, 
which did not require a written contract; second, that the agraphos gamos of 
the Roman period was as valid juridically as the engraphos gamos; and finally, 
that Justinian’s legislation was not due to the adoption of provincial ideas but 
arose rather from the latest classic Roman law under Christian influence. As a 
basis for his arguments Professor Wolff has used papyrus sources for the most 
part, and the problem is one of great interest both to the papyrologist ard to the 
jurist. The copious references to previous literature cited in the footnotes show 
the extent to which the problems of Hellenistic marriage law, particularly as 
exemplified <n the papyri, have engaged the attention of scholars. The reasonable 
and well-founded views put forth by the author are convincing and easily ac- 
cepted. As <n appendix the author has published the papyrus text, F. Berol. 
16121, a marriage contract of the late Ptolemaic period. The badly mutilated but 
unusually interesting text has been carefully edited with excellent commentary. 
The book fully meets the high standards we have come to expect from the 
monographs published by the American Philological Association. 

Exinor Mutietr HUSSELMAN. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Gray C. Boyce 
Geschichte des Elsass. Volume 1, Politische Geschichte des Landes von de~ Land- 
nahmezeit bis zum Tode Ottos HI. By Dr. Hetnricn Birrner. [Neue ceutsche 


Forschungen.] (Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1939, pp. 224, 9.90 M.) “A 
political history of Alsace to the death of Otto II furnishes some timely clues as 
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to the roots (political as well as historical and racial) of a conflict that has lasted 
for so many centuries. Emanating from a country where historical research on 
such a controversial topic is subject to particularly severe supervision, direct or 
implied, by a watchful government, this publication has to be perused with 
some caution, The selection of sources is not comprehensive. French sources, 
especially French periodical literature, are used rather sparingly. The omission 
of works like those of Rodolphe Käppelin and Julius Krug-Bosse is strange in a 
study dedicated to the history of Alsace, Equally uneven is the selection of Swiss 
literature on the subject. Almost throughout, only those Swiss authors are cited 
whose views lend themselves to what may be termed the real purpose under- 
lying Dr. Büttner’s study, a purpose that may be gleaned from the subtitle, 
which explains his intention to limit the scope of his work to the period between 
the Germanic migrations and the reign of Otto IH. The Germanic character of 
Alsace is emphasized throughout the book, which therefore belongs to the long 
list of works dedicated to “prove” the German (or alternately the French) char- 
acter of the territory, which after all seems most closely related (not only racially 
but also culturally) to the Germanic section of Switzerland. While for the time 
being arms have done away with the need for the more subtle kind of propa- 
ganda which Dr. Bittner indulges in, the reader may find a melancholy value 
in consulting two recent publications which view the Alsatian question from 
the French angle: Felix Ponteil’s Essai sur l'histoire de l'Alsace (Strasbourg, 
1937) and Jean Giraudoux’s propagandistic swan-song, Alsace et Lorraine 
(Paris, 1939). : Freperick H. CRAMER. 


Om Theodoricus og hans “Historia de antiquitate regum Norwagiensium”, By 
Arne Opp Jonnsen. [Det norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo.] (Oslo, Jacob 
Dybwad, 1939, pp. 112, 6 kr.) This monograph is an effort ‘to establish the 
identity of that Theodoricus Monachus who wrote the first history of Norway’s 
medieval kings, which served also as a piece of “camouflaged propaganda writ- 
ing for the Norwegian church” in its struggle with the Norwegian monarchy. 
The conclusion reached is that Theodoricus may well have been Tore, the 
archbishop who sat on the see of Nidaros (or Trondheim) from 1205 to 1214. 
The author of the Historia must, to judge from its tone and content, have been 
familiar with the wider European scholarship of his day. But that must have 
meant familiarity with French culture, French specifically, and not the Anglo- 
Norman tradition. About the time Theodoricus may have beeñ studying in 
Paris, there were two Norwegians studying at the monastery of St. Victor in 
Paris. One was the later Bishop Tore of Hamar, the other the later Archbishop 
Tore of Nidaros. It seems clear that Tore was rendered in Latin as Theodoricus, 
so the author of the Historia must have been one of these two ecclesiastics. 
Johnsen gives his reasons for concluding that Theodoricus is most likely iden- 
tical with the later Archbishop of Nidaros. O. J. FALNEs. 


Early Charters of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, Edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by Marton Gress, Former Scholar of St. Hilda’s College, Ox- 
ford, [Camden Third Series, Volume LVIII] (Loncon, Royal Historical Society, 
1939, pp. xlviii, 338.) About the middle of the thirteenth century the chapter of 
St. Paul’s, London, compiled a great cartulary. Its importance has long been 
realized, and some of the charters have already been published. In this volume 
of “early charters” the Camden Society prints the original cartulary in its en- 
tirety. Only one of its documents antedates the Conquest—an Anglo-Saxon writ 
of Edward the Confessor. St. Paul’s, of course, had a long and important history 
before the Conquest. Upon this history the editor of the present volume has 
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been able to throw some light through her discovery in the Bodleian cf extracts 
which were made in the early seventeenth century from a roll, now lost, of 
Saxon charters of St. Paul’s. These extracts include a charter of Ethelred, king 
of the Mercians, and one of Offa, king of the East Saxons, both of the early 
eighth century. Unfortunately, the extracts are quite fragmentary and extend in 
all to only a half-dozen printed pages. As is the case with every important col- 
lection of medieval charters, this cartulary of St. Paul’s contains a wealth of 
information for research workers of many types. The constitutional history of 
St. Paul’s and the topography of London and its environs are two subjects for 
which the present volume is especially useful. Biographical details relating to 
many of the leading personages of the times will also be found here. There is 
much to interest the student of legal and administrative history. The reviewer 
has found the “Index Rerum” to be helpful and reliable. There is also an ade- 
quate index of names and places. Warren O. AULT. 


Vita economisa delle abbazie piemontesi, sec. x-xiv. By Francesco Gosso. [Ana- 
lecta Gregoriana.] (Rome, Gregorian University, 1940, pp. 215, 25 I.) The docu- 
ments of the monasteries of Piedmont published in Biblioteca socieia storica 
subalpina furnish the basis for this very interesting and suggestive study. The 
appropriate volumes have been carefully examined for data on the economic 
organization of the monasteries from the tenth to the fourteenth century. This 
doctoral thesis of Francesco Gosso, a priest of Turin, is concerned with only the 
section of Piedmont in the upper Po Valley, stretching south from Turin almost 
to Cuneo, a distance of about fifty miles. Eight houses, Benedictine and Cis- 
tercian, are included in the study. First the possessions of each house are listed. 
There are useful maps showing the places studied and the location of the pos- 
sessions of each house. The second part is a comparison of the Benedictine and 
Cistercian systems of administering their lands, and the third deals with the 
religious life of the monasteries accompanying the social and economic changes 
of the pericd. The Benedictine houses followed the manorial system o£ organi- 
zation, while the Cistercians cultivated their lands directly, using free laborers, 
monks, and their large numbers of conversi. The Cistercian houses pzospered, 
while the Benedictine houses suffered more and more from competition with 
the new economic order, saw services and payments in kind changed into money 
payments aad their lands almost alienated by the plan of leasing them for a 
fixed sum of money. In 1266 the Cistercian house of Casanova was able to buy a: 
large estate from the commune and men of Rocconigi, who needed money to 
build a wall around their town. In the same century the Benedictine house of 
S. Solutore pawned two books to get money to dig ditches on the lard of the 
monastery. Free communes developed tardily in this section; its economic life 
js still predominantly agrarian. GENEVA DRINKWATER. 
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storia del gusto nell'Italia del secolo xv). Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. ` 

KATHLEEN Cuesney. The Lumley Manuscript of Nicolas de Clamanges. Medium Aevum, 
June. 

Lynn THORNDIKE. An Anonymous Work on Poisons addressed to Charles o? Orléans. 
Romanic Rev., Oct. j 

PAUL Oskar KRISTELLER. The Theory of Immortality in Marsilio Ficino. Jour., Eist. Ideas, 
June. 

CARL SELMER. A Latin Collection of Pseudo-Aristotelian Pardimiai and its Relation to the 
Sayings of the Seven Sages. Philol. Quar., Oct. s 

LesLie WEBBER Jones, ed. The Art of Writing at Tours from 1000 to 1230 A. D. 
Speculum, July. i 

Jacon Hammer, ed. A Commentary on the Prophetia Merlini (Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Britanniae, Book VII). Ibid., Oct. 

Epmunp Kurr HELLER, ed. The Story of the Sorcerer’s Serpent: A Puzzling Mediaeval 
Folk Tale. Ibid., July. 

D. C. Barn, ed. A Note on an English Manuscript Receipt Book. Bill. Hist. Med., Oct. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
British EMPIRE 


F. H. Herrick 


The Church of England. By Hersert HensLey Henson, Sometime Bishop of 
Durham, Hon. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. [English Institutions, Gen- 
eral Editor, Lord Stamp.] (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 
1939, pp. xvi, 264, $2.50.) The general editor, in his preface, mentions the dif- 
culty which he has experienced in explaining the position of the Church of 
England to Americans and other uninformed persons and seems to imply that 
the present work is intended to furnish such an explanation. If that is its object, 
it is not likely to be very successful. The author himself believes that the present 
church establishment is hopelessly paradoxical, his work is loosely organized, 
and he presupposes too much knowledge on the part of his readers. It is prob- 
able that a beginner in ecclesiastical history would be more confused when he 
put the book down than when he took it up. To those who already know some- 
thing of the subject, however, Bishop Henson offers a well-informed and 
thought-provoking commentary on the past and present career of Ecclesia Angli- 
cana, No serious student of English institutions will want to miss a book which 
sparkles, as this does, with keen, incisive criticism and with brilliantly suggestive 
interpretations of historical events, remote and recent. The numerous illustra- 
tions have been intelligently selected and are admirably reproduced. The one 
on the jacket, which shows an ecclesiastic being nice to a field hand, is a de- 
lightfully sharp bit of satire which admirably expresses the spirit of the book. 

W. W. Manross. 


Elizabeth, the Tudor Princess. By Marian Kine. (New York, Stokes, 1940, pp. x, 
189, $2.00.) 


Sir Edwin Sandys and the First Parliament of James 1. By Witrarp MosHer 
Wattacez. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, privately printed, 1940, 
pp. viii, 114.) In this little volume Mr. Wallace publishes three chapters of his 
thesis, which deals with the parliamentary career of Sir Edwin Sandys from 
1604 to 1610; but the portion published here is confined to the session of 1604. 
Thus we are given a cross section of Sandys’s highly important career, A discus- 
sion of his part in such matters as purveyance and union with Scotland in 1604, 
however, seems rather inadequate without some mention of developments in 
1606 and 1607. Judged as a doctoral dissertation these chapters merit consider- 
able praise. They show Mr. Wallace as a competent and promising student who 
can handle sources and has read widely in his field. His discussion of economic 
questions is particularly good. It would be strange indeed if his work at this 
stage did not display a certain immaturity. There is a tendency to introduce 
material which has little to do with Sandys; there are unnecessary references to 
secondary works; there are sentences that might be phrased more happily; there 
are a number of misprints. It is greatly to be hoped, however, that Mr. Wallace 
will give us a fuller picture of Sandys in this and in later parliaments. 

Davip Harris WILLson. 


The Good Lord Lyttelton: A Study in Eighteenth Century Politics and Culture. 
By Rose Mary Davis. (Bethlehem, Times Publishing Company, 1939, pp. ix, 
443, $2.50.) The character of Lord Lyttelton revealed in the work of his latest 
biographer differs little from that already familiar to students of the period. In 
politics “a follower rather than a leader”, in literature a writer of verse that 
“reflects culture rather than inspiration” and of prose “characterized by almost 
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unrelieved dullness”, Lyttelton was nevertheless an example of the best type of 
eighteenth century gentleman, and his varied activities were so entwined in the 
political and literary history of his time that a careful study of his career is de- 
cidedly worth while. The present work is a well-organized collection of prac- 
tically all available information pertinent to the subject. While the unpublished 
Lyttelton Papers at Blenheim were unfortunately not accessible, Miss Davis has. 
restudied the Hagley manuscripts and has collected items of informat.on from 
public and private sources as distant as California, South Africa, and Hawaii. 
For a doctoral dissertation the style is well above the average, although the book 
consists chiefly of plain statements of documented fact bearing directly apon the 
central figure, with only a necessary minimum of discussion and contemporary 
history. Considering the author’s care in research, which has made possible a 
great number of valuable: corrections of detail in the works of others, it is un- 
fortunate that typographical and other minor errors occasionally mar her own 
pages: for example, the date 1741 (p. 124) should be 1744, and the Country 
Gentleman (foot of p. 77, and p. 422) is obviously the Country Journal, com- 
monly called the Craftsman, which neither began in 1727 nor ended in 1735. 
(p. 422). Phillimore’s Memoirs, with all their faults, will remain useful for 
letters which Miss Davis, in the interest of readability, paraphrases cr quotes. 
briefly, but for a complete, scholarly account of Lyttelton’s career Miss Davis’s 
work definitely supersedes previous studies. Cuar.ts B. REALEY. 


Mr, Pitt and America’s Birthright: A Biography of William Pitt, the Earl of 
Chatham, 7708-1778. By J. C. Lonc. (New York, Stokes, 1940, pp. xiii, 576, 
$3.50.) The author of this breezy volume does not profess to have searched in 
new places or to have added to the store of information already available. He 
ranges from the Temples, Grenvilles, and Pitts of yore to Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse and Shirley Temple. Seeking to point analogies with currer.t events, 
he speaks repeatedly of an “Anglo-Saxon system” as contrasted with “tne totali- 
tarian Bourbons”. He attributes Pitt’s “English principles” to the influence of 
his irascible grandfather. In an effort to lighten the narrative such terms are 
used as the “tart and vigorous widow Marlborough”; Lady Caroline Russell is 
called “the Bedford girl’; the duke of Bedford is described as “often in the 
political camp of the Whigs and... related to various of the leading Whig 
families”. According to Mr. Long, Pitt “built the foundations of the present 
Anglo-Saxon empire . . . reclaimed the Magna Carta from the archives, and... 
was the pretagonist of constitutional democracy against Bourbonism, dictators, 
and the mab”. He “raised a nation from the dust and democracy from zhe scrap 
heap”, “scorned monarchs and peers, plutocrats and placeholders”, “brought 
honesty to che Army, integrity to the State, and dignity to the common people”. 
Readers acquainted with the history of the period will disagree with interpreta- 
tions and distrust statements in this book in so many particulars that few will 
be disposed to accept the author’s invitation, tendered in lieu of footnotes, to 
make “inquiries . . . relative to the authority for any specific facts”. 

W. T. LAPRADE. 


John Brunton’s Book: Being the Memories of John Brunton, Engineer. from a 
Manuscript in his Own Hand written for his Grandchildren and Now First 
Printed. With an Introduction by J. H. CLapHam. (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. viii, 163, $2.50.) A more satisfying evozation of 
the Victorian engineer in action, at home and abroad, could hardly be imagined, 
for Brunton seems perfect of his kind, and he writes without any affectation. 
Born in 18:2 into an engineering clan, he attended the first session of the Uni- 
versity of London but began his life work with engineering shop work in 
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Cornwall at the age of sixteen. After some extraordinary experiences while 
laying out a colliery railway among the primitive and barbaric Welsh, he be- 
came an assistant engineer for the Stephensons at about nineteen, and thereafter 
railway building, particularly in India, was his principal occupation. One re- 
markable interlude in association with T, K. Brunel saw him defy and generally 
outwit the military and naval departments of his country in order to do an 
efficient, economical job in hospital construction for the Crimean War. Not the 
least enjoyable aspect of the book is the unstudied fashion in which it gives side 
lights on the courage, simple piety, and strong family feelings of the Victorian 
builders. Brunton makes Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers quite credible. 
J. B. BREBNER. 


C. F. G. Masterman: A Biography. By Lucy Masterman. (London, Nicholson and 
Watson, 1939, pp. 400, 18s.) Charles Frederick Gurney Masterman (1873-1927) 
was an English Liberal whose checkered political career included two episodes. 
of enduring historical interest, One of these was his sponsorship of the National 
Health Insurance Act, enacted into law after bitter parliamentary controversy in 
IgtI-12. Masterman was appointed the first administrator of the statute and. 
performed yeoman service in organizing “socialized medicine” in Great Britain. 
The second permanently significant responsibility which came to Masterman 
was his selection as director of “Wellington House”, the secret propaganda 
organization of the British government set up shortly after war broke out in 
August, 1914. Here, too, Masterman accomplished remarkable results, which, as. 
his biographer justly observes, have been much too lightly appraised by most 
historians since. The chapter on the Wellington House organization from 1914 
to 1918 (pp. 272-308) is much the most interesting portion of the book and is- 
well worthy of consideration today. Masterman was a brilliant but erratic man 
who moved in the highest political, social, and intellectual circles of Great 
Britain. His faithful wife has written an admiring yet not exaggerated estimate 
of his busy life, All students of the golden years of twentieth century Liberalism 
in Great Britain will be indebted to her. James Duane Squires. 


Report of the Canadian Catholic Historical Association, 1938-1939 (Ottawa, the 
Association, 1940, pp. 110, 65.) This work includes the following papers: “The 
Honourable and Right Reverend Alexander Macdonell, D. D., First Bishop of 
Upper Canada”, by Donald R. Macdonald; “Glengarry’s Representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada”, by W. L. Scott; “Lord Selkirk’s Efforts 
to establish a Settlement for Irish Catholics at the Red River”, by John J. Con- 
nolly; “Francis Collins, First Catholic Journalist in Upper Canada”, by the Rev. 
Brother Alfred; “The Hon. Edward Whelan: A Father of Confederation from 
Prince Edward Island, One of Ireland’s Gifts to Canada”, by Emmet J. Mullally; 
“Senator The Hon. Michael Sullivan, M. D.”, by William Gibson; “The Par- 
ticular Council of Ottawa, St. Vincent de Paul Society”, by John A. Macdonald; 
“Kingston à la fin du régime français”, by Olivier Maurault; “Les ordres de 
chevalerie religieuse au Canada”, by Victor Morin; and “Notes sur Roubaud et 
sur sa responsabilité dans Ja nomination de M. Briand comme évéque de 
Québec”, by Arthur Maheux. . 


ARTICLES 


ALBERT Hyma. The Continental Origins of English Humanism. Huntington Library Quar., 
Oct. 

A. G. Dickens. The Edwardian Arrears in Augmentations Payments and the Problem of 
the Ex-Religious. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

Irene ScouLoupr. Sir Theodore Turguet de Mayerne, Royal Physician and Writer, 1573- 
1655. Proc. Huguenot Soc. London, 1940. 
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Francis R. Jonwson. Gresham College: Precursor of the Royal Society. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct. í 

Sir GEOFFREY CALLENDER. Sir John Mennes. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

GrorsE C. Homans. The Puritans and the Clothing Industry in England. New Eag. Quar., 
Sept. 

J. C. De. The Anglo-Dutch Duel in Eastern Waters (1652-4). Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

Jonn Rogert Moore. Defoe’s Political Propaganda in The Dumb Philosopher. Huntington 
Library Quar., Oct. i 

Goprrry Davs. The Political Career of Sir Richard Temple (1634-1697) and Bucking- 
ham Politics. Ibid. 

CLYDE L. Grose. Studies of 1931-40 on British History, 1660-1760 [bibliographical 
article]. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

RicHaro F. Jones. Science and Criticism in the Neo-Classical Agé of English Literature. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct. , 

Frank R, Lewis. John Morris and the Carthagena Expedition, 1739-1740. Mariner's 
Mirror, July. 

MARGARET FRANKLIN. Pembroke: The First Fortification Scheme, 1757-1764. Ibid 

ASHIRBADI LoL Srivastava. Was the Abdoli Invasion of 1766-67 a Real Menace to Bengal? 
Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

K. Narasimuacuari. Annals of Old Madras: Popham’s Broadway, Stephen Popkam. Ibid. 

C. H. Puities. The New East India Board and the Court of Directors, 1784. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July. 

Sir Wiiu1am HorpsworrtH, Bentham’s Place in English Legal History. California Law 
Rev., July. i 

Ricwarp GLover. When London was Last in Danger [1803-1805]. Quaeen’s Quar., 
Autumn, 

T. G, Percivay Spear. Lord William Bentinck. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

Franx E. Banery, The Economics of British Foreign Policy, 1825-50. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Dec. 

Hester E. Warre. John Carmichael Haynes: Pioneer of the Okanagan and Kootenay, 
Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

Ronatp V. Ses. Negro Labor in Jamaica in the Years following Emancipaton. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Oct, , 

A. Brany. Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Sept. ` 

R. G. RmneLL. A Cycle in the Development of the Canadian West. Ibid. 

C. Cec. Lincarp. Economic Forces behind the Demand for Provincial Status in the Old 
North West Territories. Ibid. 

J. A. Lower. The Construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in British Columbia. 
Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

Kart Heinz Prerrer. Zur Erforschung des kanadischen Deutschtums. Deut. Arch. f. 
Landes- u. Volksforsch., TU, nos. 3-4. 

Donap Cows. Hungarians in the British Empire. Hung. Quar., Summer. 

Wiryerm Treue. Die Entstehung von Scapa Flow. Berl. Monatsh., May. 

CuristopHer Howarp. Lord Randolph Churchill. History, June. 

R. MacGrecor Dawson. The Cabinet Minister and Administration: Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Curzon. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

W. Ivor Jennings. The Formation of Great Britain’s “Truly National” Government. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 

Id. Parliament in Wartime. Pol. Quar., July-Sept. 

H. McD. Croxiz. The British Dominions and Neutrality. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 


Documents 
E. ALFRED Joxes. Paul Crespin, Huguénot Goldsmith (Five Letters, 1752-55). Proc. 
Huguenot Soc. London, 1940. 
W. Menzies Wuiretaw. Lord Monck and the Canadian Constitution. Can. Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 
W. K. L. John Robson versus J, K. Suter [an exchange of articles regarding Robson's 
early career, originally printed in 1884]. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 
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Franck, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
S. B. Clough 


The Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem of Jean Bodin: A Critical 
Study. By Jonn L. Brown. (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 
1939, Pp. XX, 212, $2.00.) After a résumé of the few known facts of Bodin’s life 
and a consideration of his legal interests, this work places the Methodus in its 
proper setting between the humanistic semihistorical writings of the early 
Renaissance and the pre-Cartesian skeptical works of the seventeenth century. 
The emphasis of the book is more generally cultural than political. Dr. Brown 
points out that Bodin was studying universal history primarily with a view to 
the understanding of comparative jurisprudence and instances the contemporary 
works of Baudouin and Hotman. There is one chapter on the content of the 
Methodus, discussing some of the principles out of which are woven Bodin’s 
interpretation of history, and another comparing the Methodus to the later 
République, so that we are able to trace the development of their author’s con- 
cepts, particularly with regard to sovereignty and the position of the prince. The 
liberal attitude of 1566 has been warped by the disorder of the religious wars 
and the obvious need for a strong executive. In 1576 Bodin’s sovereign was more 
nearly absolute, although even here Dr. Brown feels that there are qualifica- 
tions. (See page 155, but compare introduction, page xix.) It is worth while 
stressing the fact that Bodin as an absolutist has been overrated. What he wrote 
under critical conditions is hardly a fair measure of the man. In criticism of 
details, I would comment upon the consistent misspelling of Melanchthon and 
the overabundance of Latin quotations in the body of the text. It is a strange 
fact that although the République has been translated into several languages, the 
earlier and more liberal treatise has remained for so long in its original form. 
An English translation is now nearly completed. B. REYNOLDS. 


Le Président de Brosses et ses amis de Genève. By Yvonne Bezarb. [Études de 
Littérature étrangère et comparée.) (Paris, Boivin, n.d., pp. 253, 50 fr.) Charles 
de Brosses, president of the parlement of Burgundy, is emerging from an il- 
merited obscurity. Four years ago Dr. A. C. Taylor published a study on his 
views regarding Australia (4m. Hist, Rev., XLIV, 6r4). The present volume is 
the third collection of his correspondence published by Mlle. Bezard. It contains 
a total of 104 items, including 43 letters from Brosses and 53 letters to him, 
taken from the original manuscripts in the Geneva Public Library and in the 
archive of Count André de Brosses. Mile. Bezard has done a model piece of 
editing. There is nothing startling or important in these letters. But the student 
who is weary of looking at the eighteenth century through the eyes of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and other celebrities will read them with pleasure. Written in the 
period 1743 to 1777, they treat such topics as the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, the genius and the wickedness of Frederick the Great, and Buffon’s theories 
in natural history. One of the most interesting letters is Brosses’s reply to Pro- 
fessor Pictet, who had expressed alarm lest the magistrate’s Histoire des navi- 
gations aux terres australes should encourage colonial expansion. Brosses wrote: 
“I am neither presumptuous enough to imagine that the ministers will adopt my 
ideas nor fool enough to desire to waste my time giving them to them” (p. 140). 

C. L. LOKKE. 


Marie-Joseph Chénier: Early Political Life and Ideas, 1789-1794. By ALFRED JEPSON 
Bincuam. (New York, privately printed, on sale at the Columbia University 
Bookstore, 1939, pp. xiv, 210, $1.50.) It is sometimes forgotten that there were 
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two poets named Chénier and that both, being brothers, played parts in the: 
French Revolution. The elder, André, author of La jeune captive, is tae more 
famous, but the. younger, Marie-Joseph, was better known to his own generation 
because his revolutionary activity was both more radical and more important. 
Indeed the brothers were political antagonists, and André, a Feuillant, inclining 
more and more toward royalism, was guillotined just three days befor2 Robes-- 
pierre, while Marie-Joseph, though he sincerely mourned his brother, managed. 
not only to survive but to play a minor politica! part-even under Napoleon. This. 
will presumably be recounted in the subsequent volume promised by Mr.. 
Bingham; the present one ends in 1794. Marie-Joseph, who was a Cenczrist and. 
had friends in many groups, is best known as the author of Charles IX and the 
Chant du départ, but he wrote a whole series of historical plays with revolu-. 
tionary purpose besides composing the lyrics for most of .the festivals of the 
Revolution. He was a member of the Convention and took an active part in 
matters of education and in the Festival of Reason. He was only a secondary 
personality, however, and not without weakness and vanity, though Mr. Bing- 
ham labors industriously to minimize these traits. The volume is attrective in 
spite of careless proofreading. The scholarly apparatus is admitable, and the 
book seems to be the first in the field. Eucene N. Curtis. 


Chateaubriand: A Biography. By Joan Evans. (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp- 
xiii, 380, $4.00.) 


ARTICLES 


W. Kane. Jean Garnier, Librarian [II]. Mid-America, July. 

BERNARD GROETHUYSEN. Les origines sociales de l’incrédulité bourgeoise en Franze. Stud. 
Philos. and Secial Sci. (formerly Zeitsch. f. Sozialforsch.), VIII, no. 3. 

Fritz Wacne_r. Frankreich und sein Kolonialreich. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXII, no. 1. 

Tueopor Kraus. Die Ardennen. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. VolRsforsch., IV, no. 1. 

Karu Loewenstern. The Demise of the French Constitution of 1875. Am. Pol. Eci. Rev., 
Oct. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


Scandinavia: The Background for Neutrality. By Auma Luise Orson. (Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1940, pp. 358, $2.50.) 


Old Age in Sweden: A Program of Social Security. By HELEN FisHer HOHMAN, 
Consultant, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board. (Washing- 
ton, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 1940, pp. xiii, 305, 3£ cents.) 


ARTICLES 


Gupmunp Harr. En vestjyydsk landsby fra ældre jernalder. Nord. Tids., 1940, no. 3. 

Sicrts BLöNDAL. To syditalienske valfartssteder og deres forbindelse med Norden. Ibid., 
no. 4. 

W. R. Mean. Ficland in the Sixteenth Century. Geograph. Rev., July. 

MicuaEL Roserrs. The Constitutional Development of Sweden in the Reign of Gustav 
Adolf. History, Mar. ` 

RocKwELL KenT. Greenland: An Obligation. Am. Scand. Rev., Sept. 

S. R. RJöRKSTEN. Fredsférdraget mellan Finland och Ryssland. Nord. Tids., 1949, no. 3. 

Ropert W. Bean. An American Student in Norway [an eyewitness account of -he Ger- 
man invasion]. 4m. Scand. Rev., Sept. 

P. P. Sveisrrup. Danmarks okonomi ved krigens begyndelse. Statsvet. Tids., 1943, no. 1. 
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GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


Propaganda in Germany during the Thirty Years War. By Evmer A. BELLER. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940, pp- 49, $10.00.) In this beautifully 
printed and illustrated small quarto Professor Beller has given us a well-docu- 
mented survey of his researches into the manufacture of public opinion at an 
early period. He believes that “the media employed by the propagandist three 
hundred years ago were similar to those of today”. This is certainly true for 
printing, and Professor Beller rightly observes that “the printed word was neces- 
sary before propaganda could assume its modern importance”. Maybe radio will 
turn out in retrospect to have been a similar turning poirit, for in the four 
hundred years between the invention of the printing press and that of the radio 
we certainly find a striking similarity of techniques “to influence and detect 
events”. The activities of the various factions—Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists— 
are shown in their popular appeals of glorifying the “cause” while making out 
the enemy as vile, satanic, and “subhuman”. But it is not very clear to this 
reviewer what the author has in mind when he writes that “the most striking 
difference between today’s propaganda and the seventeenth century’s is that in 
the earlier period war propaganda could be attacked by peace propaganda”. 
Great value can be derived from a careful study of the various broadsides repro- 
duced (with good translations of the texts) in twenty-four admirable plates. 
The author duly emphasizes the differences in literacy at the three class levels 
in seventeenth century Germany of village, town, and what he calls the ruling 
class. He thinks that the latter was uniformly literate. This reviewer has doubts 
on that score. No doubt the officials advising the princes were very -largely 
literate, but the princes and high aristocracy were not so uniformly. It does not 
very much affect Professor Beller’s conclusion, however, because the prince’s 
councilors would convey to him the propaganda contained in these propaganda 
tracts. Carr J. FRIEDRICH. 


Prologue to War. By Erizasera Wiskemann. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1940, pp. ix, 332, $3.00.) Completed shortly before the outbreak of armed 
hostilities in Europe in September, 1939, this volume represents, in Miss Wiske- 
mann’s own words, “an attempt to provide an accurate review of some of Ger- 
many’s pre-war preparations”. This goal is admirably achieved in a series of 
lively descriptions of Nazi activities, through the summer of 1939, in Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Poland, the Baltic states, Switzerland, 
and, to a lesser extent, the Netherlands and Scandinavia. The record amply 
justifies the conclusion that National Socialism pursues its aims “through unde- 
clared war until no more can be gained without continuing the policy in the 
form of open war”. It shows, too, how idle were the hopes of those, particularly 
in the United States and Great Britain, who believed that the Nazis, if only 
they were left alone, would keep their doctrines to themselves. Miss Wiskemann 
demonstrates clearly that Hitler’s foreign policy is basically an extension of the 
pre-World War Pan-German movement. She also lays bare the skillful way in 
which the Nazis have adapted their propaganda techniques to fit the conditions 
in each particular area of their activity. In the eastern states the method is to 
utilize the “minority device”, impress the peasants with the value to them of the 
great German grain market, and take full advantage of the dictatorial form of 
the various national governments; in the western regions much is made of the 
conditions of industrial unemployment, and every advantage is taken of the 
freedoms guaranteed by the liberal governmental forms and traditions. Every- 
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where, says Miss Wiskemann, the Nazis, putting into practice the tenets of 
Mein Kampj, “have made a science of unscrupulousness”. 
WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. 
ARTICLES 


Rupotr Hirscu. A Survey of Books printed in Germany between 1501 and 1530: The 
Book Production in the German Speaking Cultural Area. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., 
1940, No. 2, ° 

ERNEST G. SCHWIEBERT. Remnants of a Reformation Library. Library Quar., Oct. 

Aucust Faust. Die weltanschauliche Grundhaltung Jacob Bohmes. Zeitsch. f. Deut. 
Kulturphilos., VI, no. 2. 

Dorotuy GARDINER. Some Travel Notes during the Thirty Years’ War. History, June. 

ARPAD STEINER. A Mirror for Scholars of the Baroque. Jour. Hist. Ideas, June. 

Karu Heinz Prerrer. Die Erforschung des deutschen Bauertums. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- 
und Volksforsch., May. 

Ernst Scuwarz. Ergebnisse und Aufgaben deutscher Volksforschung in Mähren. Ibid. 

Werner Knapp. Burgen um Innsbruck. Ibid. 

THEODOR STEIMLE, Die Siedlungen Friedrich d. Grossen und das nationalsozialistische 
Siedlungswesen. Arch. f. Wanderungswesen u. Ausiandkunde, XVII, nos. 1-2. 

Hans Branpr. Rechtsgedanke und politische Wirklichkeit in der Geschichte der deutschen 
Rechtsanschawang. Zeitsch. f. Deut. Kulturphilos., VI, no. 2. 

HersertT Marcuse. An Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy. Stud. Philos. and Social Set. 
(formerly Zeitsch. f. Sozialforsch.), VIII, no. 3. 

Sinclar W. Aritstronc. The Social Democrats and the Unification of Germany, 1863-71. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

Evatyn A. Ciarx. Adolf Wagner: From National Economist to National Socialist. Pol. 
Sci. Quar., Sept. 

Kraus Mann. Karl May: Hitler’s Literary Mentor. Kenyon Rev., Autumn. 

WALDO CHAMBEZLIN, German Naval Strategy in 1914. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

Oskar Karpacu. The Liquidation of the Jewish Community of Vienna, Jewish Soc. Stud., 
July. 

M. E. Kronenzerc. Livre imprimé par P. de Vingle à Genève avec une fausse adresse 
anversoise (1533). Bull. Soc. Hist. Protestantisme Fr., Jan.-Mar., 1940. 

Max Huser. Zusichs Tradition. Corona, IX, no. 5. 

OTAKAR Op.oziLix. Two Reformation Leaders of the Unitas Fratrum. Church Hist., Sept. 

Beta Gunna, The Wanderers of Carpathian Europe. Hung. Quar., Autumn. 

SrepHen GAL. Kossuth, America, and the Danubian Confederation. Ibid. 

Tuomas LencyEL. In the ’Fifties: Hungarian Emigrants in London. Ibid. 

MicuHe Kerex. Agricultural Land Reform in Hungary. Ibid. 

Linpsay Rocers. Variations on a Diplomatic Theme. Ibid. 

Jurus von Farkas. Kálmán von Darányi. Ung. Jahrb., XIX, nos. 2-3. 

Lupwic Bartucz. Die Geschichte der Rassen in Ungarn und das Werden des heutigen 
ungarischen Volksk6érpers. Ibid. 

MicHELE Kovacs. La sfera dei diritti del Reggente ungherese. Europa Orientale, Mar.-Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 
Harop S. BENDER. Palatinate, Mennonite Census Lists, 1664-1774 [I]. Mennonite Quar. 
Rev., Jan., 1949. : 
Ersa Szasz. Clement Mike’s Letters from Turkey. Hung. Quar., Autumn. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


Leonardo da Vinci: An Account of his Development as an Artist. By KENNETH 
CLARK. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. xii, 209, 
$5.00.) This book, which is intended for the general reader, is the result of 
lectures on Leonardo given by the author at Oxford Royal Institution and Yale. 
The lecture form has been retained. 


tye 
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‘The Statecraft of Machiavelli, By H. Burrerrtetp, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, (London, G. Bell, 1940, pp. 167, 6s.) This essay is an attempt to restore 
Machiavelli to his own context and to lift the text out of the mass of interpreta- 
tions which the commentators have built around it. There has been, as Mr. 
Butterfield says, a tendency to read back into Machiavelli political theories which 
were formulated only after his time, perhaps partly in consequence of his 
writings, and therefore to make his thought more unified than it actually was. 
The result is to crowd out other matter equally present in the text, which does 
not fit with the interpretation chosen. In this way a body of commentary grows 
up, presenting Machiavelli from different and sometimes incompatible points of 
view, none of which is identical with that of Machiavelli himself. The con- 
clusion at which Mr. Butterfield arrives is that Machiavelli intended to make a ` 
“scientific” collection of rules for statesmen, maxims that could be followed, 
more or less mechanically, in all the important vicissitudes of government. For 
his material Machiavelli depended upon history, assuming the identity of human 
nature through all the changes of circumstance. He depended relatively little 
upon observation of contemporary politics and was largely actuated by the un- 
critical admiration for the ancients which was characteristic of his age. Hence 
his maxims often depend upon the authority of some ancient writer whom he 
trusted. In many cases they are doctrinaire, a product of the study rather than 
of an actual practice of the statesman’s art. Often he displayed a love of strate- 
gem for its own sake, and in his moral judgments there is a strain of vulgarity. 
All this is quite true and proper to be kept in mind, especially as a corrective 
of one-sided interpretations of Machiavelli. What it does not explain—what 
perhaps Mr. Butterfield did not set out to explain—is the extraordinary interest 
that Machiavelli has excited in the readers of four centuries. 

Georce H, SABINE. 


Sicilia e Piemonte nel 1848-49: Corrispondenza diplomatica del governo del regno 
di Sicilia del 1848-49 con la missione inviata in Piemonte per l'offerta della 
corona al Duca di Genova. Edited by the R. Archivio di Stato di Palermo. 
(Rome, Regio Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, 1940, pp. xxi, 308, 
45 L) In July, 1848, the Sicilian parliament adopted a monarchica! constitution 
and offered the crown to the duke of Genoa, second son of Charles Albert, king 
of Piedmont. The Sicilians were bent on the independence of Sicily. Acceptance 
of the crown by the duke would mean recognition by the leading power of Italy 
and by France and England and would leave their abhorred archenemy, the 
king of Naples, isolated. Hardly had the Sicilian emissaries arrived in Turin 
with their offer when Piedmont was defeated in north Italy and thrown back 
on a position in which its government did not dare to risk a war with Naples. 
The Sicilians quickly saw that their fate rested with England and France, that 
Palmerston would go no further than to recognize a fait accompli if the duke 
accepted the crown, and that the French were cool because afraid that England 
would turn Sicily into “a great Malta”. But they were instructed to stay on in 
Turin and keep their offer alive, and they did so until calamity overwhelmed 
the hopes of Italy in March, 1849. The correspondence here published shows in 
detail how resourceful and intelligent the Sicilian effort was. It also gives the 
modern student information and insights at first hand regarding the politics and 
diplomacy of Piedmont. It makes good reading even for the nonspecialist. The 
dispatches are at once realistic and charged with the emotions of a great crisis. 
Besides, one sees emerging from the situation and the minds of those engaged 
the elements out of which Cavour was presently to fashion his victorious policies. 

KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 
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ARTICLES 

Francesco Bronpi-Morra. Gibilterra, porta del Mediterraneo. Politica, Mar. 

ALBERTO GIACCARDI. La prima offensiva francese in Tunisia: I, Avvesaglic diplomatiche. 
Storia e Politica Internaz., Dec., 1939. 

Giovanni Wian. La colonizzazione italiana in Tunisia. Rass. Ital., Jan., 1940. 

Francesco Coppoa. Francesco Crispi. Politica, Mar. 

ANTONIO Giorbano. Ii problema del petrolio e Italia. Rass. Mal., Jan. 

Lorne T. Morcan. The State and Economic Life in Fascist laly. Univ. Toronto Quar., 
July. 

Henry S. Mier. Italian Monetary and Exchange Policies under Fascism. Am. Ec. Rev., 
Sept. 

Fausto R. Prrictiant. The Development of Italian Cartels under Fascism. Jour. Pol. Ec., 
June. ` 

Riccarpo Asruro. Le nuove Consulte corporative dell'Africa Italiana c la politica eco- 
nomica imperiale. Rass. Ital., Mar. 

Barsara Warp, Italy and the German Alliance, Pol. Quar., July. 

Rosert G. Woovszerr. Italy’s Role in the European Conflict. For. Policy Reports, May 1 

ANGELO Crespi. The Passing of the Italy of the Risorgimento. Contemp. Rev., Aug. 

Max Ascot. Mussolini inthe War. Yale Rev., Summer. 

E. W. Porson Newman. Italy's Tragedy. Contemp. Rev., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 
ALBERTO Ricirone. Saggi e profili militari della Terza Italia: Il gencrale Cosimo Caruso 
c i suoi tempi [cont.]. Politica, Mar. 
Avessanpro Guicctout. Diario del 1892. N. Antol., Dec. 16, 1939. 
Carto Garli. Missione in Albania: Dal diario di un regio console, 1913-1915. Svoria e 
Politica Internaz., Dec., 1939. 


Russia AND Potanp 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Velikit Poet-Revoliutstoner: Nauchno-Literatyraii Zbirnik Odes kogo Derzhavnogo 
Universitetu, pricviachenti 125-richchro z dnia narogzhennia T. G, Shevchenka, 
1814-1939 [the great poet-revolutionary: scientific-literary collection of the 
Odessa State University in celebration of the 125th anniversary of the birth of 
T. G. Shevchenko]. (Odessa, Odessa State University, 1939, pp. 296.) This 
“scientific-literary collection” is the Odessa State University’s contribution to the 
celebration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
Taras Shevchenko, the Ukrainian poet and painter who was exiled by Nicholas I 
because of his attacks on autocracy, serfdom, and the Orthodox Church. Three 
of the twelve studies comprising the collection are sketches which cover dif- 
ferent phases of Shevchenko’s life and are skillfully woven from the letters, 
diaries, and literary works of Shevchenko and his contemporaries, The other 
studies are critical discussions of the style and content of his writings and paint- 
ings. Included also are three poems in his honor and a sketch by his great- 
grandson, now a student at the university, describing the transformation 
wrought by socialism in the family’s native village. A common: thesis underlies 
the collection: that Shevchenko was primarily a “revolutionary democrat”, a 
militant opponent of czarist oppression and feudal exploitation; and, conversely, 
that although he loved his native Ukraine, he was not a Ukrainian nationalist. 
The contributors underscore his admiration for Russian as well as Ukrainian 
culture; his enmity toward Ukrainian as well as Russian and Polis2 landlords; 
his disagreements with Kulish and Kostomarov, prominent Ukrainian national- 
ists; and his harmonious relations with radical Russian intellectuals such as 
Chernishevskii, Dobroliubov, Mikhailov, and the Kurochkin brothers, While 
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emphasizing Shevchenko’s class consciousness, the studies tend to minimize his 
national consciousness, which was exemplified by much closer relations with the 
Cyril-Methodius Brotherhood, a Ukrainian nationalist organization, than the 
authors admit. This approach is in keeping with the Soviet policy, especially 
marked sirce the offensive against Ukrainian nationalism in 1933-34, to 
strengthen che ties between Russian and Ukrainian peoples, to dampen nation- 
alist ardor, and to obstruct the dissemination of separatist ideas, however subtle 
they may be. Haroro R. WEINSTEIN. 


Borba gortzey za nezavisimosť pod rukovodstvom Shamilya [the struggle of the 
mountaineers for their independence under Shamil’s leadership]. By S. K. 
Busuurev. (Moscow-Leningrad, Izdat. Akademii nauk SSSR, 1939, pp. 184, 
6.50 r.) This is a monograph on Russian expansion in the Caucasus, notably in 
the regions of Daghestan, Chechnya, and Ingushetia, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The author has drawn on the literature relating to his sub- 
ject as well as on unpublished records from the following archives: the Central 
Military-Historical Archives, the Central Archives of Foreign Policy, the Central 
Archives ‘of the Revolution, the State Archives of the Feudal Epoch, and the 
Leningrad Section of the Central Historical Archives. The volume is provided 
with an extensive bibliography. 


Arkhiv Rhivinskikh Rhanov xix v.: Issledovanie i opisanie dokumentov s istori- 
cheskim vcedeniem [the archives of the Khiva khans of the roth century: 
investigation and description of documents with historical introduction]. By 
P. P. Ivanov. Preface by I, Y. Krachkovski, (Leningrad, Izd. Gosud. Publichnoi 
Biblioteki, 1940, pp. 287, 15 r.) These official records were confiscated by Genera] 
Kaufmann in 1873 at the time of his occupation of Khiva, but it was not until 
1936 that hey were discovered in the Leningrad Public Library, under the 
auspices of which they have now been published. The documents are grouped 
according to content and are briefly described, while in a few cases the original 
text is reproduced in full. The book puts at the disposal of the student fresh 
source material for the history of the Khivan Khanate in the nineteenth century. 


Aux portes du jugement dernier: Elisabeth-Féodorowna, Grande-Duchesse de 
Russie. By Maurice Paréorocue. (Paris, Plon, 1940, pp. ii, 238, 27 fr.) 


ARTICLES 


A. A, SHAKHMATOV, Povesť vremennykh let i yeio istochniki [the primary chronicle and 

„its sources]. Akademiya nauk SSSR, Institut literatury, Trudy otdela drevnei russkoi 
literatury, IV (1940). 

Bası. SnuLcw. Kiev, Mother of Russian Towns. Slavonic Year-Book, Vol. XIX of Slav. 
and East Enrop. Rev. 

K. Pazuitnov. Kogda i kak proizoshlo prikrepleniye krest’yan k zemle v Moskovskoi Rusi 
[when and how did the peasants become serfs in Muscovy]? Istoricheski zhurnal, 1940, 
no, 9. 

PETER STRUVE. English Tissue-Printing in Russia: An Episode in Russian Economic 
History. Slavonic Year-Book, Vol. XIX of Slav. and East Europ. Rev. 

A. A. VVEDENSKI. Stroganovy v Kazani v xvi-xvii v.v. [the Stroganovs at Kazan in the 
r6th and ryth centuries]. Kiyeuski gosudarstuvennyi universitet, Trudy istoricheskovo 
fakulteta, I (1940). 

V. Suunxov. Epizod iz deyatel’nosti angliiskikh kuptzov v Moskovskom gosudarstve xvii 
veka [an episode in the history of the activities of English merchants in Muscovy in the 
17th century]. Istoricheski arkhiv, II (1939). ; 

A. I. Borrnixov. Kirillo-Mefodiyevskoye obshchestvo [the Society of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius]. Kiyevski gosudarstvennyi universitet, Trudy istoricheskovo fakul'tera, I 
(1940). 
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G, KACHAPURIDZE, Gruziya vo vtoroi polovine xix veka [Georgia in the second half of 
the roth century]. Istorik-marksist, 1940, no. 8. 

A, MIL’sHTEIN. Vooruzhennoye vosstaniye v Sibiri v 1905 godu [the armed insurrection 
in Siberia in 1905]. Ibid. 

I. D. Mev’nrxov. Brest-Litovski mir i “verkhi” gogentzollernovskoi imperii [the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk and the upper crust of the Hohenzollern Empire]. Kiyeoski gosudarst- 
vennyi universitet, Trudy istoricheskovo fakulteta, I (1940). 

N. S. TmasHerrF. The Population of Soviet Russia. Real Sociol., Sept. 

VALENTÍN FELDMAN. El problema de las clases medias en la U.R.S.S. Rev. Mex. Sociol., Il, 
no. 2. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


Japans Case examined, with Supplementary Chapters on the Far Eastern Policies 
of the United States, and the Significance to the World of the Conflict in the 
Far East. By Weste W. Wittoucusy, Professor Emeritus of Politica. Science, 
The Johns Hopkins University. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1940, Pp. X, 
"237, $2.50.) In the author’s words, this book has a dual purpose: “to present ina 
comprehensive, yet brief, manner the aims which Japan is pursuing in the Far 
East, as shown by her own official declarations, and to examine as to their 
validity the arguments she has advanced in pursuance of these aims”. Within 
the limits of his dual purpose Professor Willoughby has covered the ground 
effectively. Japan’s various pleas in justification of her actions are answered ably 
in the language of international law. Japan’s aims, too, as officially avowed, such 
for example as her declaration of a “New Order” for east Asia, are accorded 
similar treatment. Professor Willoughby argues ably the lack of validity in 

` Japan’s appeal in substance to the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus. He served for 
some years as technical adviser of the Chinese government and was acting as 
adviser of the Chinese embassy at Washington when this book was written. It 
was therefore difficult for him, as he frankly admits, to maintain an impartial 
attitude. A careful reading of the text seems to justify his statement (p. r): “It 
is not believed by him that he will be able to reveal facts or forces which have 
not previously been known and discussed”. However, his accompanying belief 
that he has brought these facts and forces “into their proper relationships” and 
that he has attached to them “their due significance and importance” is less 
likely to go unchallenged. As a historical proposition the so-called case of a 
state is not to be found solely, as Professor Willoughby would appear to believe, 
in its aims officially avowed or in its own pleas in justification thereof. An argu- 
ment or brief based on these considerations alone may be good international 
law, but it is not likely to be good history. Paur H. CLYDE. 


ARTICLES 


KENNETH Cu‘en, The Early Expansion of Chinese Geographical Knowledge. T‘ten Hsia 
Monthly, Aug.-Sept. 

K. Ono. Entstehung der japanischen Baumwollen-Industrie: Ein Paragraph des Geschichte 
der Textilindustrie im Mittelalter [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Aug. 

L. CARRINGTON Goopricn. Sino-Korean Relations at the End of the XIVth Century. Trans. 
Korea Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., 1940. 

Pierre HumserTCLAUDE, S.M. A propos de la mappemonde du P. Ricci. Menumenta 
Nipponica, 1940, no. 2. 

H. Vernarren. Ordonnances de Ja Sainte-Eglise. Monumenta Serica, 1940, no. 2. 

Hrrost Nakamura. Passage en France de Hasekura, ambassadeur japonais à la cour de 
Rome au commencement du xvii® siècle. Monumenta Nipponica, 1940, no. 2. 

PIERRE HUMBERTCLAUDE, S. M. Essai sur la vie et l’oeuvre de Ueda Akinari (1724-1809). 
Ibid. 
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J. J. L. Durvenpax. Supplementary Documents on the Last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese 
Court. T’osng Pao, 1940, no. 5. 


R. H. van Guuix. Kakkaron: A Japanese Echo of the Opium War. Monumenta Serica, 
1940, no. 2. 

CuisaBuro Yanfapa. Japanese Modern Art, Monumenta Nipponica, 1940, no. 2 

Cuarves B. Fans. Political Groups in the Japanese House of Peers. Am. Pol. shi Rev., Oct. 

H. Vernarren. La bibliothèque chinoise du Pet‘ang. Monumenta Serica, 1940, no. 2. 

G. M. McCunr. The Yi Dynasty Annals of Korea. Trans. Korea Branch Royal Asiatic 
Soc., 1939. 


» Cyrus H, Peaxe. A Comparison of the Various Editions of the Ching Shih Kao. T’oung 
Pao, 1940, no. 5. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


Three. Americanists: Henry Harrisse, Bibliographer; George Brinley, Book Col- 
lector; Thomas Jefferson, Librarian. By Ranvoreu G. Avams, Director of the 
William L. Clements Library, Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography. [Publications 
of the Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography.] (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1939, pp. 101, $1.50.) As Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography 
for the yeaz 1937-38, Randolph G. Adams chose to evaluate or, perhaps it should 
be said, to revaluate the figures of Henry Harrisse, bibliographer; George Brin- 
ley, book collector; and Thomas Jefferson, librarian, One is so accustomed to 
the versatility of Jefferson that only moderate surprise need be expressed at 
learning that he devised a system of book classification, laid out a shelving plan 
for his library, and constructed a folding library ladder, These are surface things, 
however, for the real importance of the story told by Dr. Adams is Jefferson’s 
part in the formation of the Library of Congress. Dr. Adams’s account of Henry 
Harrisse, the French scholar whose destiny it was to lay the solid groundwork 
of investigation in the discovery and exploration periods of American history, 
puts before the reader a clear-cut summary of that achievement, greatly, it seems 
to me, to che stabilization of Harrisse’s reputation. His study of the Hartford 
book collector, George Brinley, makes clear not only that the Brinley library 
was, in many important features, the great achievement of its century in the 
collecting of Americana, but that Brinley’s emphasis upon the book printed in 
the United States, upon the literature of the West, and upon other “homespun” 
aspects of the bibliography of America, influenced the collecting of his con- 
temporaries and immediate successors and, through them, the study and writing 
of Americen history. Lawrence C. Wrorn. 


A Short History of America. By J. E. Tyrer, Lecturer in Modern History, Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. (London and Edinburgh, W. and R. Chambers, 1940, pp. 
263, 6s.) An English historian’s interpretation of the history of the United States 
at a time when the desire to put international relations on a sounder footing 
has aroused special interest in the federal principle. 


America’s Economic Growth. By Fren Apert SHANNON, Associate Professor of 
History, University of Illinois. A revision of Economic History of the People of 
the United States. (New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. viii, 867, $3.75.) 


American History to 1865. By Grorce M. STEPHENSON, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. [Harper’s Historical Series, under the Editorship of Guy 
Stanton Ford.} (New York, Harper, 1940, pp. x, 698, $3.50.) 
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Dictionary of the American Hierarchy. By the Reverend JosspH Bernar Cope, of 
the Catholic University of America. With an Introduction by the Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Archbishop of Laodicea and Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1940, pp. xxii, 425, $3.75.) 
“Not an interpretative study of the American episcopate, the biographies which 
go to make up this work contain only factual data, in many instances lacking in 
the works previously mentioned and in some cases making an appearance for 
the first time.” 


A Preliminary Bibliography on the American Fur Trade. Compiled by Sruarr 
Curuzrrtson and Jonn C. Ewers. (St. Louis, United States Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service, Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, 1939, 
pp. ii, x9r, mimeographed, limited number of copies available for distribution.) 


The Negro in the American Revolution: By Herserr AptHeKer. (New York, 
International Publishers, 1940, pp. 47, 15 cents.) 


They were Not Afraid to Die, 1775-1781. By A. C. M. Azoy. (Harrisburg, Military 
Service Publishing Company, 1939, pp. 303, $2.00.) “Informal accounts of some 
of the more important—and sometimes littleremembered—scenes in our Revo- 
lutionary pageant”. 


Revolutionary War Journals of Henry Dearborn, 1775-1783. Edited from the Orig- 
inal Manuscripts by Ltovp A. Brown and Howard H. Pecxuam, With a Bio- 

. graphical Essay by Hermon Duntap Smıru. (Chicago, Caxton Club, 1939, pp. 
xvi, 264, $10.00.) This book was inspired by the reading at a meeting of the 
Caxton Club of the biographical essay that forms its first part. The club decided 
to sponsor the publication of both essay and journals in order to familiarize its 
fellow Chicagoans with the career of the man whose name is attached to the 
settlement from which the city sprang. For the editing of the journals the serv- 
ices of Lloyd A. Brown and Howard H. Peckham of the William L. Clements 
Library were secured. Although the foreword by the president of the Caxton 
Club expresses the belief that the book constitutes an important contribution to 
historical scholarship, one cannot feel that General Dearborn’s journals tell us 
much that is new about the Revolutionary War. They are singularly laconic, 
with very little in the way of observation or appraisal that might shed new light 
on events. It would be difficult to find anything of importance in the history of 
the period about which our views will be perceptibly influenced by the reading 
of the journals. The possible exception to this is Dearborn’s account of his own 
part in the Sullivan expedition against the Six Nations. Here he deals at some 
length with an event the details of which are less familiar than those of Wash- 
ington’s campaigns. The work of the editors has been well done except perhaps 
for the slip that assigns different dates on opposite pages for Arnold’s treason. 
The notes identifying names, places, and events mentioned in the journals are 
distinctly valuable. Troyer S. ANDERSON. 


The American Sketchbooks of Charles Alexandre Lesueur, 1816-1837. By R. W. G. 
Var, [Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for 
April, 1938.] (Worcester, the Society, 1938, pp. 109, $2.00.) 


Maule’s Curse: Seven Studies in the History of American Obscurantism: Haw- 
thorne, Cooper, Melville, Poe, Emerson, Jones Very, Emily Dickinson, Henry 
James, By Yvor Winters. (Norfolk, New Directions, 1938, pp. xii, 240, $3.00.) 
Mr. Winters writes a provocative series of essays on six major American authors 
and a seventh whom he nominates for inclusion with the majors, The title is 
employed with the first and last essays, “Maule’s Curse” and “Maule’s Well”, 
and the theme of the whole seems to be the confusion in the American char- 
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acter. Hawthorne’s dilemma, according to Mr. Winters, lay in the choice be- 
tween inadequate or irrelevant abstractions and experience unilluminated by 
understanding; Cooper’s in the conflict between traditional moral sense and a 
formulary romantic sentiment of his period; Melville’s in the fact that he lived 
in a kind of “moral limbo”; Poe’s in that his theory and practice did not hang 
together and that both were exceptionally bad. Jones Very, Mr. Winters’s 
nominee for the Hall of Fame, is built up largely by the disparagement of 
Emerson, who, it appears, “at the core is a fraud and a sentimentalist”. Henry 
James is paradoxically successful in fixing the finest quality of American life in 
spite of an imperfect understanding of it. Only Emily Dickinson is let off scot 
free. Mr. Winters is suggestive and challenging. The text implies, and a fore- 
word definitely conveys, that he has the belligerency of one who is somewhat 
insecure ir his own mind, with a universal contempt for reviewers, whether 
they agree with him and misunderstand him or oppose him with inaccuracy. 
This mood is inclined to qualify the value of the book, although it does not 
necessarily destroy it. It simply demands a more scrupulous reading in order 
that one may discriminate between an originality of interpretation and cultiva- 
tion of dissent for its own sake, Percy H. Boynton. 


Simon Bolivar Buckner, Borderland Knight. By Arnor M. Sricxizs. (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1940, pp. xi, 446, $3.50.) Of the lesser men 
in American history, few played a more colorful or significant part than Simon 
B. Buckner. Born in the border state of Kentucky, he attended West Point and 
finished his course there in time to fight in the Mexican War. Without losing 
his love for military life he later resigned from the army to enter business, like 
Grant, Sherman, and many others, but unlike Sherman and Grant he was soon 
on the rozd to wealth, in the management of Chicago real estate. Having the 
qualities and background which typified the Southern gentleman, he was in- 
evitably propelled into the Confederacy when the Civil War broke out. Here his 
career was not particularly distinguished beyond the fact that he was left by 
Floyd and Pillow to surrender Fort Donelson to Grant, his old-time friend. The 
end of the war found him in Louisiana, where he surrendered troops again and 
where he was forced to remain for a time before being allowed to return to 
Kentucky. A short time before Grant’s death, Buckner called on him at Mount 
McGregor. This friendly meeting of the two opposing Civil War generals 
touched the heart of the country and did much to heal war wounds. In 1887 he 
was elected governor of Kentucky, and in 1896 he entered the national political 
scene when he ran for vice-president on the gold platform of the Democratic 
wing headed by the former Federal general, John M. Palmer. Professor Stickles 
has written this book in a clear though undistinguished style. He searched for 
every scrap of evidence bearing on Buckner, and he found much, using various 
manuscripts and newspapers to good advantage. Though there is an oversupply 
of detail and a dearth of that interweaving of local into the national background, 
Professor Stickles has nevertheless produced a biography of sound scholarship. 

E. Merton COULTER. 


The Confessions of an Individualist. By Wiuriam Henry Cuamsertin, (New 
York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. x, 320, $3.00.) 


Black Workers and the New Unions. By Horace R. Cayton and GeorGe S. 
Mrrenett, (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. xviii, 
473, $4.00.) In 1931 the reviewer, together with Professor Abram L. Harris of 
Howard University, published a volume on the position of the Negro in the 
American labor movement called The Black Worker. Messrs. Cayton and 
Mitchell in their present volume take up the story where the earlier work left 
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off. Since 1931 the American labor movement has suffered the depths of de- 
pression.arid unemployment. The New Deal administration, coming to office in 
1933, set up the N.R.A., which injected new life and activity into a trade-union 
movement that had seemed on the point of disintegration from joblessness and 
despair. Then came the National Labor Relaticns Act guaranteeing the right to 
„unionize, and the Wages and Hours Act setting up minimum standards, and, 
most important, the rise of the C.I.O. and the de facto acceptance of industrial 
unionism by the American Federation of Labor. Old-line craft unionism failed 
to organize the Negro partly because of a deliberate policy of Negro exclusion 
and partly because Negroes were chiefly found in mass production industries 
which the crafts were incapable of organizing. This book tells the story of the 
unionization of the Negro in three industries, steel, meat packing, and the rail- 
road car shops. Going beyond the areas of the industries themselves, the authors 
attempt to show the way in which the black man’s background and the social 
and racial philosophies of his leaders affect relations with employers and white 
fellow workers, The volume closes with a “Program for Negro Labor” to in- 
crease union sentiment, to overcome the racial prejudices of white workers, and 
to provide resources for struggling Negro union movements. The authors believe 
that a Negro Trades Federation organized along the lines of the old United 
Hebrew Trades would go far to accomplish these purposes, 
Stertine D. Spero. 


Neutrality for the United States. By Enwin Borcuarp and WiLLram POTTER LAGE. 
Second edition with new material covering 1937-1940. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. xi, 461, $3.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Herman R, Frius. A Series of Population Maps of the Colonies and the United States, 
1625-1790. Geograph. Rev., July. 

Ratpx H. Brown. Early Maps of the United States: The Ebeling-Sotzmann Maps of the 
Northern Seaboard States. Ibid. 

Ricuarp B. Morris. Judicial Supremacy and the Inferior Courts in the American Colonies. 
Pol, Sci. Quar., Sept. 

WALDO CHAMBERLIN. Inconsistent American Neutrality—160 Years of it. U. S. Neval Inst. 
Proc., Aug. . - 

Cuar.es H. METZGER. Propaganda in the American Revolution. Mid-America, Oct. 

WinuiamM MILLER. The Effects of the American Revolution on Indentured Servitude. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

Encar LEGARE PENDLETON. The General Convention and the Preservation of our Church 
Historical Material. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

CiinTon Rocers Wooprurr. The Part of Dr. Routh in Dr. Seabury’s Consecration [1784]. 
Ibid. 

R. H. Haer. John Allan: His Fourteenth State. National Hist. Mag., Nov. 

Mitiarp Hansen. The Significance of Shays’ Rebellion. South Atlantic Quar., July. 

‘Marx J. LINDENBERGER, Gallitzin Source Material. Catz. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Dorotny Donpore. The Debt of Two Dyed-in-the-Wool Americans to Mrs. Grant's 
Memoirs:. Cooper's Satanstoe and Paulding’s The Dutchman’s Fireside. Am. Laerature, 
Mar. 

James A. Panczrr. Diplomats to Haiti and their Diplomacy. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 

Epmonp S. MEANY, JR. The Later Life of John R. Jewitt. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

Grorcr Wiison Prerson. The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner’s Essay. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

Wituiam S. Taytor. Some Observations of Marginal Man in the United States. Jour. 
Negro Educ., Oct. 

J. R. Dooce. One Hundred Years of Farm Housing. Sosthern Planter, Nov. 

Louise Harttey. Through the Year with Feminine Revolutionists: I, Anne Frisby Fitz- 
hugh, an Early Conscriptionist. National Hist. Mag., Nov. 
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R. W. Henperson. Baseball: The Earliest Known Rules. Bull. New York Public Library, 
July. 

WILFRED CarsEL. The Slaveholders’ Indictment of Northern Wage Slavery. Jour. Souther n 
Hist., Nov. 


PauL M. ANGLE. Lincoln: Self-Biographer. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Sept. 

HELEN Nıcoray. A Candidate in his Home Town. Ibid. 

CuHarLes O. PauLLin. The Navy and the Booth Conspirators. Jour. Hlinois State Hist. Soc., 
Sept. 

J. G. Ranpatr. The Civil War Restudied. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

Mary NosLe WELLECK GarreTson. Thomas S. Noble and his Paintings. New-York Hist. 
Soc. Quar. Buil., Oct. 


J. Frep Rippy. Antecedents of the Roosevelt, Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine. Pacific 
Hist, Rev., Sept. 


Wiiuiam D. PULESTON. A Re-Examination of Mahan’s Concept of Sea Power. U. s. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Sept. : 

RusseLL BucHanan. American Editors examine American War-Aims and Plans in April, 
1917. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Grorce R. Farnum. Mr. Justice Holmes: Soldier, Philosopher. Infantry Jour., Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 
Leonarp B., BeacH. Peter Irving’s Journals [I]. Bull. New York Public Library, Aug. 
R. B. Harwexv. Edgar Dinsmore Letters [1854, 1864, 1865]. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 
Letter of John G. Nicolay to Robert Underwood Johnson, January 6, 1897. Abraham 
Lincoln Quar., Sept. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


In Old Southampton. By Asica Firatan HaLrsey. With a Foreword by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, (New York, Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. ix, 143, $1.00.) 
Miss Halsey has contributed an enjoyable account of the oldest English town on 
Long Island from its founding by men from Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1640 
through the Revolutionary War. After a brief period of independence South- 
ampton passed under the jurisdiction of Connecticut in 1644 and became part of 
the province of the duke of York in 1664. Selfgovernment was little hampered 
by Connecticut but was seriously curtailed by New York. To the usual activities 
of a se‘f-sufficing community Southampton added whaling. During the Revolu- 
tionary War eastern Long Island suffered only less than the Mohawk Valley. 
Miss Halsey gives Abraham Pierson, first minister of the town, too much credit 
or blame (pp. 52, 79, 110) for the laws found in the early pages of the South- 
ampton town records. A comparison of these laws with the code prepared for 
Massachusetts by John Cotton, which was under consideration at the time the 
Lynn men left Massachusetts for Long Island, shows that Southampton merely 
adopted verbatim sections of the Cotton code. Isager M. CALDER. 


The Bloody Mohawk. By T. Woon Crarxe. (New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. xviii, 
372, $3.50.) This volume is less a history of the Mohawk Valley than a general 
survey, or a Who’s Who, of New York in the colonial period. There was blood- 
shed in the valley, it is true, but there were also many years of peaceful evolu- 
tion, While original sources have been used, the compilation in the main is based 
on secondary works, and in consequence some questionable traditions are per- 
petuated, The most valuable portions of the book are the sympathetic interpre- 
tations of the history of the Iroquois and of the Loyalists. The constructive con- 
tributions of Sir William Johnson to the growth of the valley are recounted, but 
more might have been said about Molly Brant, his Indian wife, and her brother, 
Joseph Brant. The development of schools, churches, and social and economic 
institutions is given scant attention. The style is exciting, the organization is 
rather illogical, the presentation is perhaps too forceful, little new material is 


` 
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introduced, and some of the conclusions are open to question. The numerous. 
maps are a valuable contribution and help to clarify the text. A, C. Frick. 


Phases of the History of Cornwall. By Syoney K. Mitcuett. (New Haven, Yale 
University, privately printed, 1940, pp. 39.) An address delivered on the occasion 
of the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Corn- 
wall, Connecticut. 


The Rise of Railroads in the Connecticut River Valley. By Tuerma M. KISTLER. 
[Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXIII, nos. 1-4.] (Northampton, De- 
partment of History of Smith College, October, 1937-July, 1938, pp. 289, $2.00.) 
Students of the history of transportation in the United States will welcome this 
contribution to the relatively unexplored field of New England railroad develop- 
ment. The work deals intensively with the strategic area where the east-west 
routes from Boston intersect the great north-scuth artery of the Connecticut. 
Valley, and in point of thoroughness and completeness of documentation it will. 
meet any demand that scholarship can make. We can see in Miss Kistler’s book 
the emergence in a limited area of precisely the same railroad problems that 
subsequently appeared in the national field. Local aspirations and rivalries. 
started the railroads, frequently producing duplication and unsound locations. 
As local resources proved inadequate, a metropolitan money market became in- 
dispensable; in the case of these lines it was usually Boston, which meant control 
by Boston capitalists. Complex financial structures made an early appearance,. 
and the problems of rate making in all their aspects—through and local rates,. 
classifications, joint billing—were known to New England railroad men well 
before the Civil War. Personalities are also presented, some of them men whose- 
interest in early New England railroading led them into Western railway devel- 
opment later on. There are some very interesting observations on the effect of 
the Connecticut Valley railroads on the economic life of the communities they 
served—an effect not always in accordance with the intentions of their original 
promoters. A more detailed map than the one included in the volume would be- 
helpful. Jorn B. Rag. 


ARTICLES 


H. J. Conant. The Admission of Vermont to the Union: A Bibliography. Proc. Vermont- 
Hist. Soc., June. 

Heren Harrness Franpers. Index of Ballads and Folk-Sengs in the Archive of Vermont 
Folk-Songs at Smiley Manse, Springfield, Vermont. Ibid. 

Louis Hartz. Seth Luther: The Story of a Working-Class Rebel. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

H. F. Raup. The Susquehanna Corridor: A Neglected Trans-Appalachian Route. Geograph. 
Rev., July. 

Joun Brerr Lanesrarr. Anglican Origins of Columbia University. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis.. 
Church, Sept. 

ALBERTA Pant_e. Early American Almanacs in the Library of the Long Island Historical 
Society. Long Island Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 

Epwarp C. Deravan, JR. The First Century of Richmond County Courts [II]. Staten 
Island Historian, July. 

Irenaeus Herscuer. Speaking of Anniversaries. Provincial An., July. 

Hiram B. Demarest BuauveLT. The Duke of York-—Demarest Snuff-Box. Proc. New- 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct. 

Mixron Rusincam. John Barclay of Perth Amboy [cont.]. lé/d. 

Huserr Scumupt. Slavery and Attitude on Slavery, Hunterdon County, New Jersey. Ibid. 

Prt Newman. The First I. W. W. Invasion of New Jersey. Ibid. 

Howard R. Marraro. Italo-Americans in Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth Century. Pens- 
sylvania Hist., July. 

ALBERT M. Rune. Joseph Saxton: Pennsylvania Inventor and Pioneer Photographer. Ibid.. 

E, J. Hartman. Josiah White and the Lehigh Canal. Ibid., Oct. 
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Wiuian A. Russ, yr. The Political Ideas of George Kremer [member of Congress, 1823- 
29]. Ibid. 

GERHARD Frrepricu. A New Supplement to Seidensticker’s American-German Bibliog- 
raphy. lard. 

Kart Gorprcxe. Accomplishments and Future Program of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Records Survey. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 

ARTHUR W. Pracn. As the Years Pass: The Diaries of Seth Shaler Arnold (1788-1871), a. 
Vermonter. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., June. 

Acnes K. Lawson. Vermont Letters: A Series [IV]. Ibid. 

Witiiam R. Carron. Overland to Connecticut in 1645: A Travel Diary of John Win- 
throp, jr. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Jurian P. Boyp. Joseph Galloway to Charles Jenkinson on the British Constitution. Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

Id. Joseph Galloway’s Plan of Union for the British Empire, 1774-1788. Ibid. 

Bertua Monica Stearns, Early Philadelphia Magazines for Ladies. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Virginia: The New Dominion. By Acnes Rotuery. Illustrated by E, H. Sie 
(New York, Appleton-Century, 1940, pp. xiii, 368, $5.00.) Few natives of the 
Old Dotninion prefer to live elsewhere, but the Virginian of a critical frame of 
mind may be somewhat irritated by the overenthusiasm of the writer of these 
sketches, who finds that “the most attractive thing about Virginia ... has always 
been the Virginians”. Although the general reader will be rewarded with 
glimpses of economic and cultural institutions and some of the more elusive 
qualities of social life and customs, for the historian this volume is too super- 
ficial to be of much value except insofar as it contains occasional personal im- 
pressions of the contemporary scene. Recognizing that the “New Dominion” can 
be adequately appreciated only in the light of its past three centuries, the author 
devotes a large proportion of each chapter to historical background. Here, how- 
ever, errors of both fact and interpretation indicate that she frequently treads on 
uncertain ground. In describing the settling of the Great Valley, which she 
identifies as the Shenandoah Valley (300 miles long!), the Scotch-Irish are 
barely mentioned. An iron works near Lexington is reported as having pro- 
duced annually “zoo tons of big [pig?] metal” during the early seventeenth 
century (p. 204). The explanation of rail transportation as a factor in Norfolk’s 
tardy development (pp. 310-11) overlooks intersectional rivalry within Virginia. 
Many of the author’s descriptive passages are entertaining, but it is apparent 
that she neglected to consult even the best secondary works in gathering much 
of her historical material. LESTER J. Capron. 


Virginia: A Guide to the Old Dominion. Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Virginia, [Ameri- 
can Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. xxix, 699, 
$3.00.) Part I, on Virginia’s background, includes an appreciation of the spirit 
of Virginia by Douglas Southall Freeman. Part II is on the cities, Part III on 
tours of Virginia, and Part IV contains a historical chronology and a classified 
bibliography. 


Maryland: A Guide to the Old Line State. Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Maryland. 
[American Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. xxviii, 
561, $2.75.) 

Tangier Island: A Study of an Isolated Group. By S. Warren Hatz, m. (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939, pp. X, 122, $1.50.) This is a 
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careful and tolerant report on a tiny Chesapeake island. It was written as a con- 
tribution to the literature represented by the Lynds’ Middletown. Tangier, Vir-` 
ginia, is crowded with a population of 1,120 and is a far cry from Muncie, 
Indiana. There are no economic classes; there is one church, Methodist and 
fundamentalist; the “old men” of the church rule the community; there are 
almost no books or magazines; the island is an “amusement vacuum”. Such 
restricted social life shows rewards: depression is hardly felt; wars cause little 
dislocation; the habit of everyone to pay the doctor monthly has created a kind 
of health insurance; morals are pure. The writer elaborates many statistics and 
facts. It is hard to believe with him that his details will correlate with other 
studies to produce “certain generalizations and conclusions”, of a character un- 
specified, Yet the study reveals historical perspectives. From a period of “lonely” 
living, which lasted until about 1820, when Methodism brought social integra- 
tion to Tangier, until recent times, when farming has declined and crab zrade, 
motorboat, and movie have threatened the old isolation, there is historical in- 
terest in even s humble a backwater of American life. Cuarres A. BARKER. 


West ‘Virginia, the Mountain State. By Cartes Henry AMBLER, Professor of 
History, West Virginia University, [Prentice-Hall Books on History, edited by 
Carl Wittke.] (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940, pp. xviii, 660, $5.35.) Professor 
Ambler’s 4 History of West Virginia, published in 1933, received a brief but 
careful and rather favorable review by Professor Ella Lonn in the Amzrican 
Historical Review (XL, 140-41, October, 1934). In the new edition space was 
found for a few more illustrations, a map of the state, lists of congressmen, 
governors, anc other officials, and data about the counties of the state. What is 
of more importance, the text has been corrected here and there and haz been 
amplified at several places to include the findings of recent scholarship. Studies 
published within the last few years by Professors Thomas P. Abernethy, Ken- 
neth P. Bailey, Festus P. Summers, Henry T. Shanks, and Professor Ambler 
himself were used in revising and extending the accounts of the Revolutionary 
and Civil War periods. This bringing of the book up to date in scho-arship 
accounts for most of the expansion in the new edition; comparatively little 
space was used in narrating what has happened in West Virginia in the seven 
years since the first edition was published. In substance, and in appearence as 
well, the new edition is an improvement upon its predecessor. : 

CHARLES S. SYCNoR. 


The Attitude cf the Southern White Press toward Negro Suffrage, 1952-1940. 
Edited by Rayrorp W. Losan. With a Foreword by Charles H. Wesley. “Wash- 
ington, Foundation Publishers, 1940, pp. xii, 115.) This study “is an efort to 
discover the present state of public opinion in the South on the subject as far as 
it is presentec in selected Southern newspapers”. 


ARTICLES 


Oscar ZEICHNER. The Legal Status of the Agricultural Laborer in the South. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Sept. 

PauL H. Bucx. The Genesis of the Nation’s Problem in the South. Jour. Southesn Hist., 
Nov. 

Wiitiam Diamenn, Imports of the Confederate Government from Europe and Mexico. 
Ibid. 

Joun H. GARDNER, JR. Presbyterians of Old Baltimore. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 

J. Haru PLeasanrts. George Beck, an Early Baltimore Landscape Painter. Ibid. 

Amy Hurron. Buchanan Family Reminiscences [family of William Buchanan, commis- 
sary general o= the Continental Congress, 1777]. Ibid. 

Joun Parties CrANWELL and WILLIAM Bowers Crane. The Log of the Rossie: A Footnote 
to Men of Marque. Ibid. 
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Francis T. Lone. Richard Malcolm TERN in Maryland [cont.]. Ibid. 

Louis B. Wricur and Marion Tiınuinc. William Byrd of Westover, an American Pepys. 
South Atlantic Quar., July. . 

G. MacLaren Brypon. David Griffith (1742-1789): First Bishop-Elect of Virginia. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

H. G. Goop. Early Attempts to teach Agriculture in Old Virginia. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Oct. ; 

James Lewis Howe. George Washington Custis Lee. Ibid. 

Wiiuiam D. Hoyr, yr. A Crisis in Education, 1834: Washington College sey, Ibid. 

Historical Manuscripts in the Library of the College of William and Mary. Wiliam and 
Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

A. L. Kerra. The Hebron Church Birth Register [H]. Ibid. 

WILLIAM SHEPARD. Buckingham Female Collegiate Institute [concl.]. Ibid. 

ScuuyLer Dean HosLert. Southern Expectation of British Intervention in the Civil War, 
as reflected in the Newspapers of Richmond, Virginia. Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Oct. 

Deve Norona, Early Postal Service in West Virginia, 1792 to 1800. West Virginia Hist., 
Oct. 

Wituiam Couper. Colonel Claudius Crozet, 1789-1864. Ibid., July. 

Berry Coox. Some West Virginia Contacts with John James Audubon. Ibid. 

Harvey M. Rice. Jonathan M. Bennett, a Confederate Portrait. Ibid., Apr. 

CuarLes McCamic. Administration of Poor Relief in the Virginias. Ibid. 

Vicror Lancrorp, Constitutional Issues raised by West Virginia’s Admission into the 
Union. Ibid., Oct. 

‘Louise PreLPs KeLLoce. West Virginia Material in the Draper Manuscripts. Ibid, 

Jonn B. Moose. Adolph Nussmann, Pioneer Lutheran Preacher in North Carolina. 
Lutheran Church Quar., Oct. 

ALBERT BERRY Saye. The Genesis of Georgia: Merchants as well as Ministers. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Sept. 

Savannah Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project, Work Projects Administration. Drakies Planta- 
tion [1734-1939]. Ibid, 

-GrorcE Murpuy. The Controversy between Dr. T. S. Powell and the Faculty of Atlanta 
Medical College [1866 et seq.]. Ibid. 

“Witzur H. Srezert. The Departure of the Spaniards and Other Groups from East Florida, 
1763-1764. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. e 

Crinron N. Howarp. Colonial Pensacola: The British Period [I]. Ibid. 

:SAaMuUEL E. Coss. The Florida Militia and the Affair at Withlacoochee [1835]. Ibid. 

MarcareT C, Fairure. The Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1888 in Jacksonville. Ibid. 

Hucu H. Younc. Two Texas Patriots [General Hugh Franklin Young and General 
William Hugh Young, father and son]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

‘PauL Horcan. The Lost Journals of a Southwestern Frontiersman. Ibid. 

H. Barkey Carrow. Nolan’s “Lost Nigger’? Expedition of 1877. Ibid. 

‘Raren Smirx. The Cooperative Movement in Texas, 1870-1900. ldrd. 


DocuMENTS 


FILLMORE Norrreet. Baltimore as seen by Moreau de Saint-Mery in 1794. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Herserr L. Gartner. Documents relating to the Early History of the College of William 
and Mary and to the History of the Church in Virginia [1752, 1753]. William and 
Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

Recror Hupson. Captain Christopher Hudson insures Jefferson's Safety. Tyler's Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. : 

Ross B. Jounsron. West Virginians in the American Revolution. West Virginia Hist., Apr., 
July, Oct. 

ELIZABETH Comettt. Concerning the First Survey of the Northern Neck. Ibid., Oct. 

Id. The Memorandum of William Whitteker [1795-1810]. Ibid., Apr., July. 

Jesse MELVILLE Fraser. A Free Labor Contract, 1867. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

CHARLES S. Davis. Tibenan Letters from a Former Georgia Slave. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Sept. 
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T. Freperick Davs. Florida Historical Material in Niles’ Register. Florida Hist. Quar., 
Oct. ` 

Erra J. Deasy and Epmunp J. Deasy. Cotton and Sugar through the Federal Blockade 
[letter of George R. Ayres, New Orleans, March 19, 1863]. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

C. L. MARQUETTE. Letters of a Yankee Sugar Planter [1866-1889]. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Nov. 

J. Vierasana Haccarp. Spain’s Indian Policy in Texas: Translations from the Eéxar 
Archives. Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

Harris GAYLorD WarREN, Documents relating to Pierre Laffite’s Entrance into the Secvice 
of Spain. Ibid. 

_ Josep Micron Nance. A Letter Book of Joseph Eve [concl.]. did. 


‘WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Iowa through the Years. By Cyrenus Corer. [Iowa Centennial History.] (Iowa. 
City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1940, pp. 547, $3.00.) This final book of a 
veteran politician, journalist, and local historian, issued as a general preview to: 
an “Iowa Centennial History”, presents a panorama of Iowa scenes, in brief 
episodical divisions with headline titles, from the Ice Age to the New Deal. As 
the writer of the most informing one-volume history of the state and a lifelong 
observer of its men and measures, the author relied too often upon his memory 
and general impressions. A reference to his own books would have prevented 
such slips as the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia in 1850 (p. 230), 
the location of the Agricultural College adjoining a nonexistent village of Ames 
(p. 239), the election of the first post-Civil War Democratic speaker in =891 
(p. 399), and the presence of women members on the first state board of edu- 
cation (p. 441). While interjecting summary reports on life and letters, Mr. 
Cole’s main interests are antiquarian and political. Well over a third of his 
narrative is given to the prestatehood period; and party leaders, with their 
schemes and ambitions, direct the course of the maturing Commonwealth. Agri- 
cultural, industrial, labor, and educational movements and leaders are left for 
the later volumes of the series. Mr. Cole died in the fullness of years before the 
final revision of his manuscript, and the writing of the introduction must have 
been one of the last services of the lamented superintendent of the State His- 
torical Society oz Iowa. Earze D. Ross. 


Popes Digest, 1813, Vol, II. Edited by Francis S. Puivericx, Professor of Law, 
University of Pennsylvania. (Springfield, Ilinois State Historical Library, 1340, 
pp. V, 507, $2.5c.) This is the concluding volume of the reprint of Nathaniel 
Pope’s Digest of the laws of Illinois Territory. The character of the work was 
briefly described in a previous issue of this Review (XLV, 728). The present 
volume embodies laws respecting the militia, the judiciary, roads, poor relief, 
revenue, slavery, the establishment of towns, and the like. As in its predecessor, 
Professor Philbrick has meticulously followed the original. A bibliography of the 
published laws cf Illinois and an excellent index are appended. C. E. CARTER. 


A Scotch Paisano: Hugo Reid’s Life in California, 1832-1852, derived from his 
Correspondence. By Susanna Bryant Daxın. (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1929, pp. xvii, 312, $2.50.) This handsomely printed volume deals 
in an interesting and scholarly manner with the life and times of Hugo Eeid 
from the days of his first visit to Southern California in 1832 to his death in 
1852. It was in 1334 that Reid, an educated Scotchman, finally settled in the Los 
Angeles area and became a paisano, or civil inhabitant, with his home at San 
Gabriel. During the succeeding years he was engaged in mercantile enterprises 
with his close friend Abel Stearns and others, operated ships engaged at times 
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in contraband trade, owned and operated ranches, and participated not very 
successfully in the gold rush. His marriage to an Indian wife in no way indi- 
cated or caused a slackening in his activities. He became a public official, was a 
member of the constitutional convention of 1849, took an active interest in 
Indian history, languages, and welfare, and retained his intellectual curiosity. 
He was one of the leading figures of his day in Southern California. The first 
two hundred pages of the book are devoted to the author’s account of Reid’s 
career, compiled largely from Reid’s witty and informative letters to Abel 
Stearns, supplemented by extensive research, In appendixes are found a register 
of British and American residents in California prior to 1840 and Hugo Reid’s 
“Letters on the Los Angeles County Indians”. Notes and references are placed 
at the back of the volume, and there is a brief bibliography. The book is an 
important contribution to early California history. Dan E. CLARK. 


Border Captives: The Traffic in Prisoners by Southern Plains Indians, 1835-1875. 
By Cart Coxe Rister. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1940, pp. xi, 
220, $2.00.) The frontier history of the plains country south of the Platte River 
is replete with tragedy. The region was the home of several Indian tribes espe- 
cially fierce and nomadic: Cheyenne and Arapaho, Comanche and Kiowa, Ute 
and Apache. At first the northern Mexican settlements bore the brunt of raids 
by these Indians, but by the time of the Texas Republic the Anglo-Americans in 
Texas had learned to fear and hate them, Well-mounted, the Indians struck and 
retreated as swiftly as sparrow hawks and often took back and adopted into 
their tribe women and children from Mexican and Anglo-American com- 
munities. Dr. Rister has emphasized this captive phase of their operations. The 
Indians learned that ransoms would be paid for captives, and they made a racket 
of the grim business, Border Captives is more than a series of cruel episodes. 
Dr. Rister has rewritten the history of the Southern Plains frontier in terms of 
the experience of the ordinary white pioneer and his Indian adversary. Of 
political and military history he gives the essential facts as background, but his 
emphasis is on the way of life of the Indians and the frontiersmen and the ex- 
periences of the captives. He has taken full advantage of the dramatic elements 
in his subject matter and has written a genuinely interesting book. In doing this’ 
he has not forgotten the high standards of the historian, with the result that his 
study is quite authoritative. Rupert N. RICHARDSON. 


The University of Missouri: A Centennial History. By Jonas Vives, with the col- 
laboration of several of his colleagues. (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1939, 
pp. 508, $2.00.) 

A Centennial History of the University of Louisville. Written by Kentucky 
Writers’ Project of the Work Projects Administration. [American Guide 
Series.] (Louisville, University of Louisville, 1939, pp. xiv, 301, $1.50.) These 
two volumes represent significant additions to the growing literature relative to 
the history of higher education in this country. Both are centennial histories, and 
both are histories of public institutions—one a state university, the other a 
municipal university. The first volume presents the early history of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in considerable detail and with ample reference to various 
aspects of the social and political history of Missouri. Later developments in the 
various schools and colleges of the university are reviewed in separate chapters 
by Professor Viles’s colleagues. The volume as a whole is a substantial contribu- 
tion, The centennial history of the University of Louisville marks a departure in 
historical literature on American universities, It was written by the members of 
the Kentucky Writers’ Project of the W. P. A. and issued as one of the well- 
known American Guide Series. Strangely enough, it does not give adequate 
attention to the social, economic, or political factors which influenced the de- 
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velopment of the institution. The university authorities co-operated in gathering 
the material for this brief and readable account of one of our earliest municipal 
universities and sponsored its publication, The volume includes an excellent 
index and bibliography. Donatp G. TEWKSBURY. 


The Anti-Chinese Movement in California. By ELMER CLARENCE SANDMEYER. [Illi- 
nois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1939, 
pp. 127, $2.00.) This slender but heavily documented doctoral dissertation carries 
the complicated story of anti-Chinese agitation from 1848 to 1904 in ninety-seven 
pages. It is based solely on printed materials, principally government documents 
and newspapers, and consequently adds disappointingly little to Mary Roberts 
Coolidge’s earlier and much more detailed work, or for that matter to Ober- 
holtzer, who covered the heart of the problem with greater fullness but who is 
not mentioned, The approach is more objective than Mrs. Coolidge’s, and the 
statistical and bibliographical data are useful. There are also helpful anal=ses of 
local restrictive legislation and the resultant conflicts with Federal jurisdiction. 
The influence of labor and politics is emphasized, though at times post Ace ergo 
propter hoc reasoning takes the place of proof. There is evidence of immaturity 
in style, organization, and bibliography. The Beards will doubtless be surprised 
to find their Rise of American Civilization cited as an authority on Chinese- 
American relations. The diplomatic repercussions of the agitation are practically 
ignored. This is regrettable, for if the author had consulted the records of the 
Department of State he could have presented a genuinely important contribu- 
tion in place of this rethreshing of old straw. THomas A. BAILEY. 


Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Edited by Istpor Lors 
and Froyp C. SHOEMAKER. Volume VI. (Columbia, State Historical Society of 
Missouri, 1940, pp. 520, $1.45.) 

Thomas Riley Marshall, Hoosier Statesman. By Cartes M. Tuomas, Ohio State 
University. [Men of America Series, Volume II.] (Oxford, Mississippi Valley 
Press, 1939, pp. 296, $3.00.) Thomas R. Marshall was a respectable but relatively 
unimportant character in recent American history, and this biography suffers 
from his limitations. The author has industriously pieced together Marshall’s 
activities, but the results are not impressive. Marshall was a good governor, a 
conscientious vice-president, a man of common sense and good judgmen:, and a 
bit of a wag. One likes him. But it was not his lot to do great deeds. Had he 
become President, as at one time seemed likely to happen, he might have shown 
capabilities that the relatively unimportant duties he discharged did not call 
forth. The author has neglected the opportunity Marshall’s career afforded him 

` to write beyond his subject. He might have given us a picture of the Taggert 
machine in operation that would have been full of significance. He might also 
have taken us behind the scenes in the Senate to find out the how and why of 
things we still know only superficially. But he has chosen instead to see no more 
than Marshall himself was able to see. That, unfortunately, was not very much. 
For an understanding of Marshall’s own character this book is by no means as 
revealing as Marshall’s Recollections. It is virtually undocumented, <lthough 
obviously intended as a scholarly study. The list of printed sources quoted or 
mentioned is unimpressive, both quantitatively and qualitatively. It contains 
about seventy-five titles, including numerous entries such as “New York Herald. 
Various dates”. In format the book is far from satisfactory. The biading is | 
passable, and the title page is definitely good, but the paper used is so thick as to 
make the volume twice as bulky as its length warrants, Furthermare, it is 
printed and folded against the grain, an inexcusable blunder which accounts for 
the fact that the pages refuse to lie down when the book is opened. 

Joun D. Hicxs. 
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A History of the Chicago Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, By WILFRED CARSEL. 
With an Introduction by Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago. (Chicago, 
Normandie House, 1940, pp. xxiv, 323, $2.50.) This is a study of the labor move- 
ment which deals with a single union in a specific area—the Chicago section of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. It is this union to which 
some have pointed as an effective organism established on democratic principles. 
A definite chronology establishes the time element for the reader. The period of 
seasonal unionism, 1886-1914, touches early beginnings, employer resistance, the 
Palmer strike of 1909-11, and the struggle of the union for survival from 1911 to 
1914. The second chronological division sketches various events which served to 
consolidate the position of the union as a factor in the affairs of the city of 
Chicago. Part III deals with the general theme “On the Defensive” and portrays 
a twofold battle waged by the union, one against renewed employer antipathy 
and one against an apathetic attitude of workers due to “the golden twenties” 
and the trials of the early years of the recent depression. The fourth and last 
division of the book, “The New Advance”, carries the reader up to 1939 in a 
discussion describing an impetus toward unionization and an increasing democ- 
racy and expanding privileges of membership within the organization itself, Dr, 
Carsel narrates clearly and directly the historical development of the various 
aspects of union activity. The story is at times sad, a story of almost constantly 
militant endeavor, The author’s sympathy with the events with which he deals 
is apparent. He has made good use of a wide range of sources including letters, 
journals, official documents, newspapers, and periodicals, The usefulness of the 
book would be enhanced, however, if he had at times correlated union activities 
more closely with the general conditions of the city with which the union was 
primarily concerned. There are voluminous footnotes, a glossary of union terms, 
a bibliography, index, and appendixes. Bessre Louise Pierce. 
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Tuomas D. Crarx. Travelers’ Accounts as a Source of Kentucky History. Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Oct. i , 
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in the Territory beyond the Alleghenies. Ibid. 

Wirrarp Rouse Jimxison. Frankfort, Capital of Kentucky, about 1860. Reg. Kentucky 
State Hist. Soc., Oct. 

Grace N. Tayior. The Blair Family in the Civil War [F]. Ibid. 

M, M. Quare. The Historic Maumee Valley. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Soc. Museum 
Echoes, Sept. 

Winus A. CHAMBERLIN. A Century of Life in Ohio through a Country Minister’s Win- 
dow. Ibid., Oct. 

Ohio Medical History of the Period, 1835-1858. A Group of Articles by the Committee on 
Archives and Medical History of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
Ibid. 

Aaron B. Conn. The Story of Municipal Management in Toledo under P. R. [III]. Hist. 
Soc. Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., Oct. 

Maumee Valley Pilgrimage. Indiana Hist. Bull., Oct. 

Daniel OwEN. Circumvention of Article vı of the Ordinance of 1787. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
June. 

Lioyp MILNER Graves. My Indiana Homestead. Ibid. 

Cuares F, Remy. The Election of Beveridge to the Senate. Ibid. 

Roserr D. Bicxerr. William B. Harris and his Newspaper Chain [1872-1939]. Ibid. 

Jean Devanovez. A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels, 1643-1683. Mid-America, Oct. 

MARJORIE Carorine Taytor. Domestic Arts and Crafts in Ilinois (1800-1860). Jour. 
Illinois State Hist. Soc., Sept. 

Gustav E. Larson. Notes on Rock River Navigation. Ibid. 

` Tra Oxiver Norusrein. Rock Island and the Rock Island Arsenal. Ibid. 
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Lewis E. ATHERTON. Western Mercantile Participation in the Indian Trade. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Sept. = 

‘Thomas D. Crark. Manners and Humors of the American Frontier. Missouri Hist. Rev. 3 
Oct 

MARGUERITE Porrer. Hamilton R. Gamble, Missouri’s War Governor. Ibid. 

Emerson F. Greenman. Chieftainship among Michigan Indians. Michigan Hist. Mag., 
Summer. 

N. X. Lyon. Michigan’s Petroleum Industry. Ibid. 

Avice L. Pearson. The Upper Peninsula in Fictional Literature. Ibid. 

E. W. THompson. The Maccabees in Michigan. Ibid. 

Wiis F. Dunspar. Early Denominational Academies and Colleges in Michigan. Ibid., 
Autumn. 

CARLTON C. Quatey. Pioneer Scandinavian Settlement in Michigan. Ibid. 

Letanp W. Lams. History of Dairying in Michigan. Ibid. 

Lurra M. Wricur. Iowa’s Oldest Library [Iowa Territorial Library]. Iowa Jour. Hist. 
and Pol., Oct. 
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Jack T. Jounson. The Campaign of 1840. Palimpsest, Aug. 

Jonn Exy Bricos. Indian Affairs [ca. 1840]. Ibid., Sept. 

Jacx T. Jounson, No Convention in 1840. Ibid., Oct. 

Epona May BELL. The Bloomington Herald [1840-48]. Ibid. 

James Fox. Crum and the Standard [William Crum and the Iowa Standard, 1849-44]. 
Ibid. 

J. M. Turner. Rafting on the Mississippi [concl.]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Lıncorn F, WaeLan. “Them’s They”: The Story of Monches. Ibid, 

Lovise PueLes KeLLoss. The Rise and Fall of Old Superior. Ibid. 

Joseren Scuarer. Scandinavian Moravians in Wisconsin. Ibid. 

Id. Albert John Ochsner: A Wisconsin Gift to Chicago. Ibid. 
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Wisconsin, Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

‘Manion H. Herrior. Steamboat Transportation on the Red River, Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

ARTHUR J. Larsen, Roads and the Settlement of Minnesota. Ibid, 

Bertua L. Hesron. The State Historical Convention of 1940. Ibid. 

F. B. STREETER. A Decade of Blood and Fire. Aerend, Winter, 1940. 

Mantua B. CALDWELL. When Horace Greeley visited Kansas in 1859. Kansas Hist. Quar., 
May. 

Harorp C. Evans. Baseball in Kansas, 1867-1940. Ibid. 

Joun F. Zerincer. Dick Shinn’s Ferry [Platte River, 1858-65]. Nebraska Hist., July. 

Appison E. SHELDON. Nebraskans I have Known: III, Samuel Clay Bassett. Ibid. 

Anprew JENsEN. The Founding of Mormon Settlements in the San Luis Valley, Colorado. 
Colorado Mag., Sept. 

Warno O. Kuiewer. The Foundation of Billings, Montana. Pacific Northwest Quar., July. 

Mrs. Georce H. Gittanp. The Texas Trail as followed by a Pioneer in 1882. An. Wyo- 
ming, Oct. 

A Memorial to the Members of the Constitutional Convention [concl.]. Ibid. 

Wirm A. Riner Wyoming’s Fiftieth Anniversary as a State. Ibid. 

Harry B. HENDERSON, sr. Governors of the State of Wyoming [concl.]. Ibid. 

Ricuard H. Harper. The Missionary Work of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America 
in Oklahoma [I]. Chron. Oklahoma, Sept. 

Minta Ross Foreman. Reverend Stephen Foreman, Cherokee Missionary. Ibid. 

CaroLyn THomas Foreman. Gustavus Loomis: Commandant Fort Gibson and Fort Tow- 
son. Ibid. 

Dean Tricxerr. The Civil War in the Indian Territory, 1861 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Jonn BARTLETT Merserve. Governor Jonas Wolf [1884-86; 1892-94] and Governor 
Palmer Simeon Mosely [ 1894-96; 1902- -1904]. Ibid. 

France V. Scuoxes. Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-1670 [cont.]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Henry W. Ketty. Franciscan Missions of New Mexico, 1740-1760 [I]. Ibid. 
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J. ManuzrL Espinosa, New Light on the History of the Reconquest of New Mexico. Mid- 
America, Oct. 

ALıcE B. MaLoneEY. Camp Sites of Jedediah Smith on the Oregon Coast [1828]. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Sept. 

DEXTER K. Srrone. Beef Cattle Industry in Oregon, 1890-1938. Ibid. 

CHARLES A. Spracur. Willamette Highway—the Seventh across the High Cascades. Ibid. 

Ropert F. Hezer. The Introduction of Monterey Shells to the Indians of the Northwest 
Coast. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. 

Francis D. Hawes. The Western Limits of the Buffalo Range. Ibid. 

Victor B. SCHEFFER. The Sea Otter on the Washington Coast. Ibid. 
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James A. Papcetr. The Letters of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky [cont.]. Reg. 
Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Oct. 

Letters of Charles Richard Van Hise [cont.]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN. Two Missionaries in the Sioux Country: The Narrative of Samuel 
W. Pond [concl.]. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

The Letters of Samuel James Reader, 1861-1863: Pioneer of Soldier Township, Shawnce 
County [concl.]. Kansas Hist. Quar., May. 

LeRoy R. Haren. Letters of George M. Willing, “Delegate of Jefferson Territory” | 1859]. 
Colorado Mag., Sept. 

Harotp W. Jones. The Diary of Assistant Surgeon Leonard McPhail on his Journey to 
the Southwest in 1835. Chron. Oklahoma, Sept. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour. Khlebnikov's Memoirs of California. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

E. Rur Rocxwoop. Diary of Reverend G. H. Atkinson, 1847-1858 [VH]. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

R. L. Brunnouse, An American [John B. Treat] at Nootka Sound, 1789. Pacific North- 
west Quar., July. 

Ronap Topp. Letters of Governor Isaac I. Stevens, 1857-1858, Ibid., Oct. 

H. S. Brope. Diary of Dr. Augustus J. Thibodo of the Northwest Exploring Expedition, 
1859. Ibid., July. 
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Ensayos históricos hispanoamericanos, ra. serie. By Francis Borata Steck, O, F. M., 
The Catholic University of America. With an Introduction by ALBERTO MARIA 
CarrEÑO. (Mexico, “Ábside”, 1940, pp. 74, 50 cents.) In the first essay Father 
Steck supports the contention that Juan Pablos, who operated Mexico’s first 
public printery, 1539-60, deserves to be called “the American Gutenberg”. The 
second essay, “Los cincuenta primeros años de dominación española en México 
(1522-1572)”, is a translation of a paper read before the Catholic Historical 
Association at Washington in December, 1934. It is a brilliant analysis of a half 
century of marvelous achievement. The final paper, “Los colegios misioneros 
franciscanos en la América española”, surveys the work of this order in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Cabon’s History of Haiti Journalism, With an Introduction and Notes by CLARENCE 
S. Bricuam. [Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society for April, 1939.] (Worcester, the Society, 1940, pp. 87, $1.50.) 


Francisco de Paula Santander. By Dr. Jost MANUEL Pérez Casrera, [Academia de 
la Historia de Cuba.] (Havana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX”, A. Muñiz y Hno., 
1940, pp. 44.) A discurso commemorating the centennial of the death of a 
famous Colombian liberator and statesman. 

La paz del Manganeso. By Manuzt J. bE Granna. [Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba.] (Havana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX”, A. Mufiiz y Hno., 1939, pp. xi, 132.) 
The exploits of Major General Antonio.Maceo Grajales in Cuba, from February 
5 to August 30, 1890. 
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Memoria que al honorable presidente de la republica, Dr. Jacinto B. Peynado, 
presenta el mayor general José Garcia, M. M., secretario de estado de lo interior 
y policia, relativa a las labores realizadas en el departamento a su cargo durante 
el afio de 1938. [Republica Dominicana.] (Trujillo, Editorial “La Nacion”, 1939, 


pp. 536.) 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1938: A Selective Guide to the Material 
published in 1938 on Anthropology, Archives, Art, Economics, Education, Folk- 
lore, Geography, Government, History, International Relations, Law, Language 
and Literature, and Libraries. Edited for the Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies by Lewis Hanxz, Library 
of Congress, and Ravi p’Eca, Associate Editor, Pan American Union. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. xvi, 468, $4.00.) 


The True Facts about the Expropriation of the Oil Companies’ Properties in 
Mexico. (Mexico City, Government of Mexico, 1940, pp. 271.) 


Los modos de iniciacién del contralor judicial de la constitucionalidad de las leyes 
en los Estados Unidos. By Grorce H. Jarrin. Los modos de iniciación del con- 
tralor judicial de la constitucionalidad de las leyes en la República Argentina. 
By Dr. Roserto Pecacu. [Publicados en “Jurídicas y Sociales”, julio-octubre de 
1939, tomo V, núms, 4 y 5.] (Buenos Aires, Ediciones de la Revista Universitaria 
“Juridicas y Sociales”, 1939, pp. 45.) These companion essays, the first translated 
into Spanish by Dr. Pecach, describe the functioning of judicial review in the 
United States and Argentina. Dr. Pecach concludes that his country would do 
well to appropriate two United States devices: the injunction and the declaratory 
sentence. 
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Carzos ALBERTO Marrinez-ForrGn y Fovo. ¿Donde estuvo situado “Carahdte’? An. 
Acad. Hist. Cuba, Vol. XX, 

Samuet Lewis. El primer panameño célebre [Diego de Almagro, “El Mozo”). An. Soc. 
Geog. Hist., June. 

AvAn Sasorfo. Descubrimiento del Desaguadero, hoy Rio San Juan, Rev. Arch, Nac. 
(Costa Rica), July. 

ROBERT S. CHAMBERLAIN. The Lineage of the Adelantado Francisco de Montejo and his 
Will and Testament. Rev. Hist. Am., Apr. 3 

Jorce Vorio. Breve noticia sobre Fray Toribio de Motolinía. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa 
Rica), July. 

Jerome V. Jacogsen. Pedro Sánchez, Founder of the Jesuits in New Spain. Mid-America, 
July. 

J. ANTONIO VILLACORTA, Indice analítico de la “Historia de la Capitanía General de 
Guatemala”, 1542-1821, An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Sept. 

MaxoeL S. Carvozo. The Collection of the Fifth in Brazil, 1695-1709. Hispanic Am, Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 

SILVESTRE Terrazas. El gran sabio y santo padre Glandorf en Chihuahua. Bol. Soc. Chi- 
huahuense Est. Hist., July. 

Grzcorio DELGADO FERNÁNDEZ. Un capítulo de la historia de Melena del Sur y su juris- 
dicción. An. Acad, Hist. Cuba, Vol. XX. 

LORENZO ARELLANO ScHETELIG. Las elecciones de alcaldes en 1740. Bol. Soc. Chihua- 
Auense Est. Hist., May. 

Ricarvo Donoso. Don Vicente Carvallo y Goyeneche, historiador de Chile. Rev. Hist. Am., 
Apr. 

LORENZO ARELLANO SCHETELIG. La catedral de Chihuahua: Altar mayor y colaterales. Bol. 
Soc. Chihuahuense Est, Hist., Dec., 1939. i 

Francisco R. ALMADA. Archivos perdidos [of the commandancy general of the frontier 
provinces]. Iid. 
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R. FernAnpez Guarpia. La independencia [cont.]. Ree. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Mar. 

Homenaje académico a Ja memoria del General Santander en el primer centenario de su 
muerte: Bol. Hist. Antig., May. 

Raren T. Esrerquesr. L'imprimerie royale d’Hayti, 1817-1819: A Little Known Royal 
Press of the Western Hemisphere. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., 1940, no. 2. 

Manuret Monrdrar. Hombres prominentes de la época federal. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa 
Rica), Jan., 1940. 

ARTHUR P, WHITAKER. José Silvestre Rebello: The First Diplomatic Representative of 
Brazil in the United States. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. ~ 

R. FernAnvez Guardia. Morazán y el pueblo josefino. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Jan., 
1940, 

Francisco R. ALMADA. Los Melgares. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est, Hist., May. 

F. Romero. Antonio Valle Riestra y Albarracin, un héroe costarricense nacido en cl Perú. 
Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Mar. 

R. FernAnnez Guarois. Don Antonio Valle Riestra. Ibid. 

Id. Don Juan Rafael Mora y don Luis Molina. Ibid. 

CLETO GonzALez Viquez. El empréstito peruano a Costa Rica. Ibid. 

Peraro ViLLanueva, La vida útil y fecunda de don Fernando Diago y Tato del Castillo. 
An. Acad. Hist. Cuba, Vol. XX, R 

Ramón Rosa. La organización y reglamentación de la enseñanza, según el código funda- 
mental de instrucción pública de 1880 [Honduras]. Bol. Bib. y Arch. Nac., Sept., 1939. 

Francisco R. ALMADA, La fiesta del trabajo. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., May. 

Juan B. Iquiniz. La Biblioteca Nacional de México. Rev. Hist. Am., Apr. 

A. X. Don Alejandro Cardona y Llorens. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Jan., 1940. 

WALTER SCHMIEDEHAUS. Los Ruso-Germanos en México. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. 
Hist., Dec., 1939. 

RocELIO SorELA. Panorama de la literatura costarricense. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), 
July. 

Epwin Ryan. The Contribution of the Church to Chilean Culture. Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

ALBERT B. Frankin., Ecuador’s Novelists at Work. Inter-Am. Quar., Oct. 

E. W. H. Lumspen. Immigration and Politics in Latin America. Ibid. 

Barney W. Dirrie. Some Foreign Influences in Contemporary Brazilian Politics. Hispanic 
Am, Hist, Rev., Aug. 

Frrrz Morsrein Marx and Bryce Woop. The Brazilian Civil Service. Inter-dm. Quar, 
Oct. 

Warrer R, Smarr. Brazil 1940—Whither the “New State”? Ibid. 

H. W. D. Mayers, Some Facts about Cotton in Brazil. Thid. 

J. B. Mowre1ro Losaro. What Brazil Reads. Ibid. 

Cyrus Townsenn Brapy, JR. The Arts and Sciences in Argentine Universities. Ibid. 

Vicror Anprés BeLatnve. The Summer School at San Marcos. Ibid. 

H. W. D. Mayers. United States Trade with Latin America in the First Six Months of 
1940. Ibid. 

Lewis Hanke. Plain Speaking about Latin America. Harpers, Nov. 

Maurice Harrerin, Mexico shifts her Foreign Policy. For. Affairs, Oct. 

COSME DE LA TorRIENTE. Cuba, America, and the War. Ibid. 
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Fr. Tormo pe Moro.infa. Carta al Emperador Carlos V. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), 
July. : 

Carta de don Ridrigo Arias Maldonado al Rey sobre sus expediciones a Talamanca [1663]. 
Ibid., Mar. 

Carta de don Juan López de la Flor . . . sobre la invasión de la Provincia de Costa Rica 
por los piratas Mansfelt y Henry Morgan, año de 1666. Ibid., Jan., 1940. 

Relación verdadera de la reducción de los indios infieles de la Provincia de Tegucigalpa, 
llamados xicaques [1674]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., July. 

Razón del estado en que se hallan las reducciones de indios fieles, a cargo de los religiosos 
de San Francisco [1676]. Ibid. 

Titulo de Capitán de Conquista de la reducción de yndios caribes e ynfieles que havitan 
en las montañas del partido de Sevaco y Chontales a don Pedro Aleman [1744]. Ibid. 
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Sentencia dictada en el juicio de residencia del Gobernador don Luis Diez Navarro [1750]. 
Rev. Arch, Nac. (Costa Rica), Jan. 1940. 

Don Manuel López de Llano informa al Capitán General Juan Antonio Velarde y Cien- 
fuegos, que moscos y sambos habian invadido el Valle de Matina [1760]. Bol. Arch. 
Gen. Gob., July. 

Acerca del pago de Ja doctrina asignada a los misioneros en radicar en la reducción de San 
Buena Ventura, poblada de indios batucos [1768]. Ibid. 

Informes de los Gobernadores de Comayagua, Nicaragua y Costarrica sobre cl proyecto 
de develar a los Mosquitos [1769]. Ibid. 

Autos de la consulta que elevó el Capitán Gobernador de la Provincia de Costa Rica, acerca 
de que varios indios Moscos al mando de Yasparal, Yani y Versa, intentan su reduccién 
[1769]. Ibid. 

Informes de los Gobernadores de Comayagua, Nicaragua y Costarrica sobre el proyecto de 
develar a los Masquitos [1769]. Bol. Bib. y Arch. Gen, Sept., 1939. 

El Cabildo de Cartago resuelve sacar de la ciudad a todos los leperosos y poblarlos en el 
paraje de Cusé [1774]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Jan., 1940. 

Memoriales del Gobernador don Tomás de Acosta, certificaciones e informes relativos a los 
mismos, 1777-1302. Ibid. 

Conve pe GÁLVEZ. Instrucción . .. que se dirige al señor Comandante Gral. de Provincias 
Internas [1786]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., July. 

Roscoe R, Hitt. A Queen’s Letter [Maria I of Portugal to Arthur St. Clair, 1787]. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Noticias relativas a la provincia y ciudad de Panamá [1790]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa 
Rica), Jan., 1940. 

» Harris Gaytorp Warren. José Alvarez de Toledo’s Reconciliation with Spain and 
Projects for Suppressing Rebellion in the Spanish Colonies. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

En vísperas de la Independencia: Oficios de los Ayuntamientos constitucionales de Ciudad 
Real, Tuxla y Comitán, en que comunican haber proclamado y jurado la Independencia. 
An. Soe. Geog. Hist., Sept. 

Testamento de don Gregorio José Ramirez [1823]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Mar. 

Ei santuario de Nuestra Señora de los Angeles en Cartago en 1833. Ibid. 

Comunicaciones seleccionadas en el libro copiador de correspondencia del Ministro General 
Saravia, Despacho de Gobernación, 1842. Ibid., Jan., 1940. 

Comunicaciones de los Comandantes del Guanacaste sobre un brote de separatismo en el 
departamento, 1842. Ibid. 

Comunicaciones del Comandante General del Guanacaste sobre el peligro de un movi- 
miento separatista en el departamento y de una invasión nicaragüense [1843]. Ibid., 
Mar. 

Gasino pE Curry. [Proclamation, September 2, 1846]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., 
May. 

Dos cartas inéditas del Abate Brasseur de Bourbourg, dirigidas al Doctor José Mariano 
Padilla, fechadas en Rabinal el 23 de mayo y. 3 de junio de 1855. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., 
June, 

Informe del Teniente Coronel don Pedro Barillier sobre la batalla de Rivas del 11 de abril 
de 1856. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Mar. 

Apuntamientos históricos de don Alejandro Cardona y Llorers. Ibid., Jan., 1940. 

Notas de don Luis Molina relativas a don Juan Rafael Mora. Ibid., Mar. t 

José CarLos Manó. Primer informe presentado a la Secretaría de Fomento: Cuenca geo- 
lógica y mineralógica del departamento de Huehuetenango. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., June. 

Id. Segundo informe presentado a la Secretaría de Fomento por J. Carlos Manó, comisio- 
nado por el Supremo Gobierno, para estudiar la República de Guatemala, desde el punto 
de vista mineralógico. Ibid., Sept. 

Esfuerzos de los Estados Unidos para zanjar las diferencias de partido entre los candidatos 
a la Presidencia de Honduras [1923]. Bol. Bib. y Arch. Nac., Sept., 1939. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


Eleanor D. Smith resigned as Assistant Editor of this journal on Sep- 
tember 30, having served it with exceptional ability and devotion for seven 
and a half years. She was married last June to Dr. Thomas Walker Moore, a 
member of the department of mathematics of the United States Naval 
Academy, and is now living in Annapolis. Her work is being carried on by 
Florence Miller, who has been connected with the Review for more than 
three years. Miss Miller is a graduate of Brooklyn College and a master of 
arts of Columbia University. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


e 

Following the precedent established last year, the American Historical 
Review will publish as a supplement to its next issue a List of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in History Now in Progress at Universities in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, with an Appendix of Other Research Projects 
in History Now in Progress in the United States and in Canada. Blank forms 
for the necessary data to compile these lists are being mailed as heretofore to 
the heads of history departments of all universities and colleges in the United 
States and Canada who contributed to the compilation of last year’s list. But 
it is to be feared that those research workers in history who have no present 
academic connections will be missed. The Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, who is in charge of the compilation of these lists, requests that all re- 
search students pursuing definite projects of research in history transmit a 
report of their projects to him at the Philadelphia office of the Associati6n, 
226 South 16th Street. The report should contain (1) a brief title of the 
project (not more than eight words); (2) a statement of how long ago the 
- project was started; (3) approximately how soon it will be completed; and 
(4) how long it is likely to be in terms of octavo pages. It is understood, of 
course, that all figures are approximate. Contributors will please print out 
carefully the titles of their projects. A great deal of time was wasted last year 
in deciphering illegible returns. Contributors are also requested to indicate 
precisely where in time and where in place their project belongs and to 
indicate their institutional connections if they care to have them recorded. 
Since the time for editing and printing is necessarily short, no returns can 
be included in the lists for 1940 which are not in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary by January 15, 1941. 


An unexpected use seems to have been found for the List of Members 
of the American Historical Association, published as a supplement to our 
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last January issue. We are credibly informed that a prominent German- 
American of New York City, who has been named in the New York press 
as under investigation by the F. B. I. for fifth column activities, has recently 
acquired four copies of that issue with the supplement. It would be flattering 
to us to believe that this gentleman was moved solely by a scholarly interest 
in the contents of the Review, but under the circumstances it would be safer 
to assume that he intended to use the supplement as a mailing list for the 
distribution of Nazi propaganda to the membership of the Association. 


A collection of papers read at the annual meeting of the Association in 
December, 1939, has just been published by the Columbia University Press . 
in a volume entitled The Cultural Approach to History, edited by Professor 
Caroline F. Ware. “In this book”, the publishers state, “historians take a 
new view of historical methods and anthropologists describe their conception 
of culture, on which the new historical approach has been predicated.” 


E 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: 179 photographic prints, addizional 
to the John B. Stetson, jr., Florida Collection; 2,690 pages of reproductions 
from Spanish and Mexican archives relating to Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Yucatan; sixty-nine papers of the Samuel Holden Parsons family, 1769 to 
1871; sixty papers relating to John McNeil, Franklin Pierce, W. T. Sherman, 
and others, 1772 to, 1905; photostats of five letters from Nathanael Greene to 
Colonel James Abeel, 1779 to 1780; photostats of seven letters of Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin Rush, 1779 to 1825; three 
volumes of records of the Committee for Trade and Foreign Plantations, 
March 5, 1784, to August 23, 1786; two volumes of copyright entries of 
Rhode Island, 1790 to 1820; additional photostats of letters of George Wash- 
ington; reproductions of 308 additional papers of George Bancroft and 
Alexander Bliss, 1810 to 1886; about 150 papers of Oliver Wolcott and the 
Gibbs family, 1812 to 1822; film negatives of twenty-two items of Captain 
Reuben S. Rice material, 1816 to 1861; photostats of the Act of Capitulation, 
Ayacucho, Peru, December 9, 1824, and of a letter from José de Canterac to 
Simon Bolfvar, December 12, 1824; 705 papers of Jabez Lamar Monroe 
Curry, 1824 to 1939; seven letter books (letters received) of John Wilkes, 
son of Charles Wilkes, including many letters from the latter, 1845 to 1861; 
letter book of John S. Meehan, Librarian of Congress, dated July, 1€49, to 
November, 1854; three box-portfolios of papers of S. A. Thompson, secretary 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 1857 to 1932; seventeen items 
relating to Henri von Daur, painter, 1873 to 1899; scrapbook and forty-five 
loose papers of John Herbert Corning, including many items relating to the 
theater, dated mainly 1880 to 1933; three letters to General Charles E. Fur- 
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long from Mrs. Julia Dent Grant and Frederick Dent Grant, 1893 to 1903; 
seven additional papers relating to Woodrow Wilson, from the files of 
Andrew C. Imbrie, 1893 to 1940; also photographic prints of ninety-two 
items, chiefly letters from Woodrow Wilson to Edwin Anderson Alderman 
and. Richard Heath Dabney, r897 to 1922; fourteen box-portfolios of addi- 
tional papers of Richmond Pearson Hobson, 1895 to 1937; 163 papers of 
Finley Peter Dunne, 1899 to 1936; typewritten copy of diary of Mary Lord 
Harrison (Mrs. Benjamin Harrison), compiled from letters to her sister, 
Mrs. John F. Parker, while Benjamin Harrison and Mrs. Harrison were in 
Europe, 1899; thirty-two box-portfolios of papers of Thomas Watt Gregory, 
Attorney General of the United States, 1902 to 1933; eight papers of Anna 
L. Dawes, 1904 to 1915; typewritten copy of “The Changing World: A 
Study in Comparative Economics”, by John F. Normano, with bibliography, 
1930 to 1940; six typewritten manuscripts (including novel, essay, and poem) 
by, and relating to, Dr. Nicholas Michelson, in German, 1930 to 1940; twelve 
scrapbooks of clippings concerning opium monopolies in various countries, 
1931 to 1940; additional papers of Thomas James Walsh; additions to the 
papers of William Edgar Borah, including eleven rolls of film negatives of 
scrapbooks; clippings from the Nashville Banner, July 8 to 12, 1940, contain- 
ing articles by William E. Beard relating to Cordell Hull, with annotations 
by the author. i 


The National Archives is co-operating with the American University in 
inaugurating a program for the training of archivists, which includes courses 
on the history and administration of archives, American and European ad- 
ministrative history, and the administration of current records and record 
systems. In addition, the National Archives has again made available several 
in-service training courses, which include seminars on the arrangement and 
description of archival material, directed by Solon J. Buck, and on researcli 
materials in the National Archives, directed by Philip M. Hamer. Research 
materials relating to Latin America are to be found in several recent acces- 
sions of the National Archives. Included, for example, are the records of the 
first and second occupations of Cuba, in 1898-1902 and 1906-1909, pertaining 
to censuses, public works, customs and postal services, and other functions of 
central and local government in that country; correspondence of the Domini- 
can Customs Receivership, 1905-1907; records of the President’s Commission 
for Study and Review of Conditions in Haiti, 1930-31; and numerous maps 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs relating to Puerto Rico, rgor-30. Other 
records received relate to the Conference on Central American Affairs, 1922- 
23, the electoral missions to Nicaragua in 1928 and 1932, the occupation of 
Vera Cruz in 1914, the American-Mexican Joint Commission of 1916, the 
exportation of arms to Mexico, 1919-29, and the ‘commissions concerned with 
the Tacna-Arica arbitration, 1925-26, and with the Bolivia-Paraguay bound- 
ary dispute, 1929-30. The main body of Federal pension records in the 
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National Archives has been made practically complete for the period prior to 
the World War by a recent accession of the individual files on pension and , 
bounty-land claims based on service during the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812 and the related exhibits submitted in support of those claims, 
such as family Bibles, marriage certificates, commissions and discharges, and 
diaries. Records concerning the World War recently received include a col- 
lection of about one thousand posters pertaining to Liberty Loan bonds, food 
conservation, recruiting, labor, and other subjects and records of units of the 
former Fleet Corporation dealing with the procurement of materials, mari- 
time labor problems, and the housing of shipyard workers. Another recent 
accession consists of records of the Department of Justice, 1924-39, of the 
Special Assistants to the Attorney General, 1927-35, and of the Special Co- 
Counsels for the United States, 1924-30, all relating to investigations and liti- 
gation growing out of leases of naval petroleum reserves in the Teapot Dome, 
Elk Hills, and Buena Vista areas. A 303-page Guide to the Material in the 
National Archives, describing records received to December 31, 1939, has 
been published by the Government Printing Office. Paper-bound copies may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents at forty cents and cloth- 
bound copies at seventy cents. A translation of a manual on Polish archival 
practices entitled “Schedule of Internal Work in Modern Archives”, by 
Ryszard Przelaskowski, has been reproduced as No. 10 of the Staff Injorma- 
tion Circulars of the National Archives (pp. 39). 


Among the recent accessions of the Naval Historical Foundation are the 
following: Midshipman Greenleaf Cilley, journal and notebook of U.S.S. 
Ohio and Plymouth, 1847; Commander C. S. Sperry, “Narrative of Voyage 
from San Francisco to Manila, U.S.S. Yorktown”, 1899; thirty-eight letters 
and documents belonging to Commodore John Rodgers, 1807-28; original 
notes of “Narrative of Facts relative to My Imprisonment in Cape Francois”, 
by Conimodore John Rodgers, 1802. 


In recognition of the bicentennial of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which was celebrated last September, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach has presented 
to the university abound collection of eulogies on Franklin’s death and other 
papers relating to Franklin, most of them printed in French and published 
in Paris in 1790 and 1791. He has also presented to the university an auto- 
graph letter written by Thomas Jefferson, when he was Secretary ož State, 
to the National Assembly of France. This letter, dated at Philadelphia, March 
8, 1791, conveys the appreciation of President Washington and of Congress 
for the three months’ period of mourning decreed in France upon tha death 
of Benjamin Franklin, who had been the first minister of the United States: 
to France. 


The first volume of the Williamsburg Restoration Historical Studies was 
published last summer. It is a reprint of The Present State of Virginia and 
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the College, written by Henry Hartwell, James Blair, and Edward Chilton 
and first published in London in 1727, edited with a critical introduction by 
Hunter Dickinson Farish, who is Director of the Department of Research 
and Record of Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, and general editor of 
this new series. 


The first two volumes of the Christendom Series were published in 
September. The project is under the direction of an editorial committee con- 
sisting of Ross Hoffman (Fordham), chairman, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Herbert 
C. F. Bell, Marshall Baldwin, Eugene Byrne, William M. Agar, and T. 
Lawrason Riggs, Catholic chaplain at Yale. The central purpose of the com- 
mittee is to publish an extensive series of small-sized studies, each running to 
about thirty thousand words and each centered upon a subject of decisive 
importance in the political, social, cultural, and ecclesiastical history of the 
Christian world. The scope of the series will reach from historical beginnings 
to modern and contemporary times, and selective emphasis will be laid on 
subjects which most often lend themselves, in general textbooks, to a mis- 
understanding of the Catholic Church and its historical life. The volumes 
already published are: The Medieval Papacy in Action, by Marshall Baldwin, 
and Catholicism and the Progress of Science, by William Agar. Editorial and 
publishing plans envisage the publication of about four additions to the series 
each year. They are issued by Macmillan and bear not only the imprimatur 
of the New York diocesan authorities but also the insignia of the National 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which is adopting them for use in its 
educational program. 


There has recently come to our desk the second number of Volume II of 
Microfilm Abstracts: A Collection of Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations 
which are Available in Complete Form on Microfilm. This publication, 
which was begun in 1938, is issued by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor. 
Its purpose is “to provide as accurate a description’ as possible, of certain 
doctoral dissertations, so that scholars may determine whether the disserta- 
tion is of interest. Each of the manuscripts abstracted here has been photo- 
graphed completely, page by page and the negative retained here. Positive 
microfilm prints, or paper enlargements from that negative, can be made 
‘upon request, at rates given at the end of each abstract.” 


A limited number of reprints of a List of the Photographs of Manu- 
scripts in the Modern Language Association, Additional Series, Library of 
Congress, published in Bulletin No. 31, American Council of Learned 
Societies, June, 1940, are available upon application to the Executive Secre- 
tary of the “American Historical Association. For the most part, the manu- 
scripts are in Greek and Latin. Those of especial interest to historians are 
likely to be Historia regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth (11 vols., 
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covering eleven different manuscripts) and the Commentaries of Pius II 
from the Vatican Library. 


The first issue of a new Russian-Ukrainian historical review has recently 
appeared, with the Russian and French titles of Kievski gos. universitet 
imeni T. G. Shevchenko, Trudy istoricheskovo fakulteta and Université 
` d'État Chevtchenko de Kiev, Travaux de la faculté historique. The editorial 
board consists of L. N. Berkut, A. Y. Kiktev, Y. I. Korchmar, P. A. Lavrov, 
and I. D. Melnikov. The first issue appears as Volume I, and the journa! will 
appear, presumably, at irregular intervals. l 


The first issue of a new magazine, Mexicana Review, appeared in June. 
This journal is to be published semiannually by the New York Archives of 
Mexico and is distributed to college and university libraries and reference 
rooms, public libraries, museums, Mexican, Pan-American, and other leerned 
societies. To quote from the announcement that appears in the first issue: 
“One of the primary purposes of this publication is to emphasize through 
bibliographical studies the wealth of material that is available in English on 
all aspects of Mexicana, and perhaps in some measure, thus promote and en- 
courage the study and understanding of Mexico and its problems by under- 
graduate students and other interested individuals.” All communications 
should be addressed to the editor, Jesse J. Dossick, in care of New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. Subscription rates are sixty 
cents a year; the price of single copies is thirty-five cents. 


West Virginia History: A Quarterly Magazine, which began publication 
in October, 1939, is under the sponsorship of the Department of Archives 
and History of West Virginia, with Mrs. Innis C. Davis, State Historian and 
Archivist, as editor. The issues of this new journal which we have received 
contain valuable articles. Two: special departments of the magazine deserve 
to be mentioned: “State History as featured by the Press” and “Recent Pub- 
lications of Interest to West Virginians”. 

The inauguration of a new historical journal is not the only forward step 
taken by the historically minded people of West Virginia. On October 5 the 
West Virginia Historical Society was organized at Charleston, with an execu- 
tive committee of ten persons. Charles McCamic is president of the saciety, 
and Mrs. Innis C. Davis is executive secretary. West Virginia History be- 
comes the principal organ of the society and is sent free to all members. 


Plans for the foundation of a new society, the Index Society, are well 
under way. An editorial committee, with Benjamin Nangle of Yale Uni- 
versity as general editor, Harold Bentley (Columbia) as secretary and treas- 
urer, and Wallace Notestein (Yale), James M. Osborn (Yale), George Sher- 
burn (Harvard), and Lawrence C. Wroth (John Carter Brown Libra-y) as 
‘members, has been set up, and an appeal for membership is about to be 
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made. The purpose of the society is “the publication of labor-saving books— 
indexes, concordances, chronologies, or bibliographies—in the fields of 
English and American history and literature”. The editorial committee an- 
nounces that the first book to be issued under the auspices of the society will 
be A Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in England and in English 
between 1641 and 1700, compiled by Donald Wing of the Yale University 
Library. This will be a continuation of the famous Short-Title Catalogue 
covering publications from 1475 to 1640 which was published in 1926. It is 
expected that the new book will contain about nine thousand entries and 
will run to three volumes. The manuscript is ready to be set up in galleys. 


The Historical Records Survey is expanding the American Portrait In- 
ventory to include those states which contain important collections of por- 
traits painted before 1860. Dr. George C. Groce, jr. (of the department of 
education of the City College, New York) has been appointed National Con- 
sultant for the technical side of the work. The American Portrait Inventory 
is already operating in ten states. 


Under the terms of the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations the United States has now arranged exchanges of students 
and professors with nine of the American republics. Ten graduate students 
from the other American republics have been selected for study in the United 
States, and four additional students will soon be chosen. Eight graduate 
students and three professors from the United States have been invited to 
study and teach in other American countries. These arrangements have been 
made between the United States and the governments of Chile, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
and Venezuela. The United States has been informed that the governments 
of Brazil and Peru will undertake similar arrangements in the near future. 
Plans for these exchanges have been worked out jointly by the Department 
of State and the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency. The 
three American professors selected to study and teach in Latin-American 
countries are Charles C. Griffin of Vassar College, John Ashton of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, and Carroll William Dodge of 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


The appointment last summer of five fellows of the Library of Congress 
initiated a project which may have important consequences not only to the 
Library of Congress but to universities and colleges throughout the country. 
The project, one of several which have been made possible by a general 
development grant from the Carnegie Corporation, calls for the establish- 
ment of annual fellowships to be filled by young scholars from the faculties 
of universities and colleges who will spend a year in the Library of Congress 
on leave from their institutions. While there they will study the collections 
of the library in their particular fields and will aid in the handling of difficult 
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reference’ problems involving their special training and experience. The ex- 
pectation is that the library will profit by the study of its holdings and by the 
aid given in its reference work, while the fellows will profit by firszhand 
experience of the holdings and operations of the national library. The con- 
sequence may well be a closer connection between the library and the uni- - 
versities which will be of mutual advantage to both. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and his colleagues have 
long been concerned with the important contributions which American 
libraries can make to the interpretation and preservation of the American 
way of living. The new fellowships of the Library of Congress reflect their 
conviction that American cultural institutions can be greatly strengthened if 
scholars will accept a responsibility for the holdings of the national library 
and if the latter will accept a responsibility for the instruction of scholars in 
the services it is prepared to render. The fellowships awarded for the year 
beginning September, 1940, include one in the humanities, one in history, 
one in social science, one in natural science, and one in library science. The 
young men chosen are Richard H. Heindel of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Edward P. Hutchinson of Harvard University, Jerrold Orne of the 
University of Chicago, William E. Powers of Northwestern University, and 
Francis J. Whitfield of Harvard University. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, has arranged to grant annually a 
limited number of fellowships to encourage studies of special merit in the 
field of Virginia history. These fellowships are awarded through the Depart- 
ment of Research and Record of this institution at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
They are also designed to promote the publication of studies in this field, 
The awards are made upon the condition that recipients shall submit the 
completed product of their researches for publication in the Williamsburg 
Restoration Historical Studies. The scope of the series has been defined as 
the history of Williamsburg and the origin, development, and expansion of 
the civilization of which this city was the center. Seven fellowships were 
awarded for 1940. Candidates for fellowships during 1941 must have their 
applications on file not later than March 1, 1941. Requests for application 
forms, bulletins, or other information should be addressed to Hunter D. 
Farish, Director, Department of Research and Record, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Incorporated, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Research seminars in the history of English and American civilization 
are being held periodically at the Huntington Library during the present 
academic year, participated in by members of the permanent research staff, 
research fellows of the library, visiting scholars from Eastern institutions, 
students and faculty members from neighboring colleges and universities. 
actively engaged in research at the library, and holders of fellowships from 
other research foundations, who are carrying on investigations there this 
year. The seminars were established at the request of several universities 
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whose advanced graduate students have been coming in increasing numbers 
to the Huntington Library. 


PERSONAL 


Henri Laurent, one of the brilliant younger Belgian historians of the 
postwar generation, was lost in the sinking of the British transport Adukir, 
torpedoed in the English Channel during the night of May 27-28. The ship 
was carrying some two hundred refugees from Ostend to England when it 
was attacked by a German submarine. Laurent was born in Liége on 
November 16, 1903, and received his training principally in the University 
of Brussels and at the Ecole pratique des hautes études in Paris. Like many 
of his compatriots, he found time for further study in Germany and Vienna 
before beginning his academic career, At the time of his death he was pro- 
fessor of medieval and economic history in the University of Brussels. He 
had also served at various times as visiting professor at the Universities of 
Geneva and Dijon and at Trinity College, Dublin. Though he never enjoyed 
robust health, Laurent was an assiduous worker and has left an exceptionally 
large number of distinguished works for one who died so young. Medieval 
economic history and the political history of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were his main interests, and he contributed many studies in these 
fields to Le moyen áge, the Annales’ d'histoire économique et sociale, the 
Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, the Bulletin de la Commission royale 
d'histoire, and similar journals. His more extended works include La loi de 
Gresham au moyen age (1932), Actes et documents concernant la Belgique 
aux Archives de VEtat à Vienne (1932), and Un grand commerce d’exporta- 
tion au moyen dge (1935). In 1929 Laurent married Miss Harriet Moriarty 
of Massachusetts, and their home in Brussels soon became a hospitable center 
where Belgian and American scholars often met. Laurent had a real affection 
for America and a true understanding of the American scene, an understand- 
ing greatly deepened by a happy sojourn in the United States during the 
summer and fall of 1933. His interest in America prompted him to publish 
for the Commission royale d’histoire the dispatches of Hugh Swinton Legaré, 
first American chargé d’affaires to Belgium, 1832. All that he wrote was char- 

` acterized by sound, rigorous method, clarity and charm of exposition. A busy 
professor, he nevertheless lent his voice and his pen when the needs of his. 
country called, and he was of that little group of scholars—many of them 
historians—who fought political chicanery boldly and effectively in the pages 
of Le flambeau and other journals. Whether their voices were raised too late 
and their pens wrote in vain cannot yet be known. 


Eileen Power died suddenly of heart failure in a London street on August 
8. News of her death came as a great shock and grief to her many friends 
in England and this country. She was a vivid and charming person, with 
much historical imagination and unusual power of artistic presentation. She 
died in the midst of her achievements, with the promise of years of successful 
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and valuable historical work ahead. She was born in 1889 and educated at 
Oxford and at Girton College, where she was later director of historical 
studies (1913-20). She studied at the Sorbonne and held the traveling Albert 
Kahn fellowship, which enabled her to visit the Far East, where her :magi- 
nation and affection were captured by China, as she shows in her poem 
Pekin. She came to America several times, lecturing especially at Barnard. 
Some of us will remember her delightful wit and distinction when she spoke 
at a meeting of the Mediaeval Academy, of which she was made correspond- 
ing fellow. She held several honorary degrees. She was Ford’s Lecturer at 
Oxford in 1938-39, speaking on her chosen subject, the medieval English 
wool trade, on which she had already published important work. She held 
several posts in the London School of Economics and became professor of 
economic history in London University in 1931, a post she held at thz time 
of her death. In 1937 she married Professor Postan of Cambridge University. 
Her published work includes the following: The Paycockes of Coggeshall 
(1919), Medieval English Nunnertes (1922), Medieval People (1924), The 
Goodman of Paris (1928). With Professor Tawney she edited three volumes 
of Tudar Economic Documents (1924) and, with Professor Postan, Studies 
in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933).. At the time of her death 
she was assisting in editing the Economic History Review and, with Pro- 
fessor Clapham, the first volume of the Cambridge Economic History. 


Howard Millar Chapin, who died at his home in Providence on Sep- 
tember 18, was born in that city on May 11, 1887. Graduated from Brown 
University in 1908, his interest in local and family history carried kim, in 
1912, after a few years of business experience, to the librarianship of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, with which, in the period 1917-25, he com- 
bined the care of the valuable Rhode Island library of Colonel Geerge L. 
Shepley of Providence. That library is now, due to Chapin’s later efforts at 
securing it, merged with the Historical Society’s collection. Chapin’s chief 
interests were Rhode Island history, heraldry, flags, maritime history, New 
England colonial wars, and dogs. On these subjects he wrote voluminously, 
and though his writings were not always the final word, they invariably 
opened the way to the clarification of the subjects of which they treated. 
Characteristic of his broad interests were the following works: The Seal, the 
Arms, and the Flag of Rhode Island (1913), The Printing Press of the 
French Fleet (1914), Check List of Rhode Island Almanacs (1915), Report 
upon the Burial Place of Roger Williams (1918), Rhode Island in the 
Colonial Wars (1918), Dogs in Early New England (1920), New England 
Vessels in the Expedition against Louisbourg (1923), Sachems of the Narra- 
gansetts (1931), The Trading Post of Roger Williams (1933), A Roll of 
Arms of Cities and Towns in the United States (1935). Of a number of im: 
portant editorial undertakings the most useful to the historian was his Docu- 
mentary History of Rhode Island (2 vols., 1916-20). Chapin’s knawledge 
was so admirably tabulated in his mind that any inquiry addressed to him 
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received instant reply. This characteristic and his helpful, friendly spirit 
made him a valuable servant of his city and state; his death touched a wider 
circle than ordinarily would be expected in the case of one whose life was 
devoted to quietly pursued scholarship and intimate friendly intercourse. 


After an illness of two months Otto Hufeland, curator of the Westchester 
County Historical Society, died on October 15 at the age of eighty-five. 
Though his name was not widely known in academic circles, his studies in 
the history of the province and state of New York commanded the respect of 
professional historians. Trained in New York City as a civil engineer, Mr. 
Hufeland early began collecting books, pamphlets, and maps dealing with 
Westchester County. This interest led him to prepare a Checklist of Books 
and Maps relating to the Counties of Westchester and the Bronx (White 
Plains, 1929) and to write an important monograph, Westchester County 
during the Revolution (White Plains, 1926), in which he undertook to cor- 
rect some of the errors that oral tradition had long perpetuated. Many of his 
essays, most of which deal with New York during the Revolutionary era, 
may be found in the various publications of the Westchester County Histori- ` 
cal Society. 


Holland Thompson, authority on Southern history, died suddenly at his 
home in New York City on October 21 at the age of sixty-seven. His death 
occurred within two months of his retirement as professor of history at the 
City College of New York, where he had taught for forty years. Professor 
Thompson was a native of North Carolina and a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina. He received his doctorate from Columbia University in 
1906. In 1935 the University of North Carolina conferred upon him the 
LL.D. degree. He was an insatiable reader, and the vast range of his infor- 
mation was evident in his teaching, his writing, and his casual conversation. 
His major field of interest was the South since the Civil War, particularly 
the economic and social aspects of the transformation of that section since 
1865. Two of his books, From Cotton Field to Cotton Mill and The New 
South, the latter in the Chronicles of America series, are familiar to all stu- 
dents of American history. His many articles, in the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
Annals of the American Academy, Review of Reviews, and American His- 
torical Review, show insight into, and understanding of, many aspects of post- 
bellum Southern life. Professor Thompson did not confine his study or 
writing to one phase of American history. He was deeply interested in in- 
dustrial techniques and their improvement. His Age of Invention, also pub- 
lished in the Chronicles of America, is one of his most popular books. He 
found time for considerable editorial work, serving as editor of the Book of 
Knowledge. He was a most valuable and active member of the college com- 
munity, supervising much of the work of his department, the numerous 
faculty committees, and the City College Chapter of the A. A. U. P., of which 
he was at one timé president. As a teacher he demanded wide and intelligent 
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reading from his students and helped to implant in many of them a directed 
curiosity. 


Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, who died on October 29 at the age of ninety- 
two, rendered important services to the cause of history in England. He was 
a member of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, served it for a number 
of years as an inspector, and edited several of its Reports. From 1886 to 1926 
he was Deputy Keeper of the Records at the Public Record Office. His 
Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of England (1926) is an im- 
portant contribution to English administrative history from the thirteenth 
century to the twentieth. His other publications include a History of the 
University of Oxford (1886), History of Dunster (1909), and Some Somerset 
Manors (1931). Sir Henry was a graduate of Christ Church College and an 
honorary doctor of letters of Oxford, a fellow of the British Academy, and a 
member of the Athenaeum and the Somerset Record Society. 


Nicolae Iorga, dean of Rumanian historians, was killed on November 27 
by members of the Iron Guard. Born in 1871, Iorga studied at Jassy, Paris, 
Berlin, and Leipzig and in 1895 became professor of universal history at 
Bucharest University. His studies of the crusades of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, his Geschichte des rumänischen Volkes (2 vols., Gotha, 
1905), and his Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (5 vols., Gotha, 1908- 
12) established him as a pre-eminent authority on the history of Southeastern 
Europe. Through his university teaching and through special courses at 
Valenii-de-Munte Iorga exerted a strong influence on several generations of 
Rumanian intellectuals. His scholarly and literary output was phenomenal; it 
was estimated in 1933 that he had produced over eight hundred books and 
ten thousand articles. For the historian of a resurgent people, and especially 
for a man of Iorga’s temperament, it was inevitable that he should become 
involved in nationalist polemics; his controversies with Hungarian histcrians 
were particularly bitter and prolonged. During recent years Iorga also 
carried on a fierce and involved polemic with Giurascu, an able Rumanian 
scholar, regarding their divergent interpretations of Rumanian history. Partly 
because of this controversy he set about rewriting his standard account of 
Rumanian history; before his death he had carried this work of vast erudi- 
tion to the middle of the sixteenth century (Histoire des Roumains et de la 
romanité orientale, 4 vols. in 5, Bucharest, 1937). During the same busy 

decade Iorga continued to make substantial contributions, notably in the 
study of Rumanian customary law, in the history of Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine civilization, and in the history of Rumanian art and literature. He 
was peculiarly qualified to write the history of Rumanian letters; as a vig- 
orous critic and, after 1903, as editor of Séméndtorul, he had contributed 
greatly to foster what became the dominant literary current; with the 
Sdmanatorul movement Rumanian literature turned toward the peasantry as 
the bearer of the genuine national language and as an inspiration for realistic 
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creation rather than idyllic dreaming. Iorga himself wrote some twenty 
dramas, in verse and in prose. In addition to his scholarly and literary activ- 
ities, either of which would have filled an ordinary life, he played an im- 
portant role in Rumanian politics after 1905. Frequently a deputy, he also 
served as president of the chamber and as minister of education. He organ- 
ized a group of his own, the Nationalist party, and wrote regularly for 
Neamul romdnesc, his party newspaper. A former tutor of Prince (later 
King) Carol, he supported Carol in his return to the throne; during the con- 
fusion of party and factional strife he emerged, in April, 1931, as president 
of the council of ministers, at the head of a short-lived, nonparty govern- 
ment. In more recent years Iorga denounced the extremists as a menace to 
Rumania’s true national interests and character. His forthright attitude in 
domestic and foreign politics, together with his friendship for King Carol, 
in the end led to his assassination by a terrorist group of the Iron Guard. 


This is not the place for a comprehensive obituary notice of George 
Brinton McClellan, who died in Washington on November 30 in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. His most conspicuous activities and important accom- 
plishments were in politics and came early in life, but after his retirement 
from the mayoralty of New York City, in 1909, he joined the faculty ‘of 
Princeton, his alma mater, and quickly became one of the most popular 
figures on its campus. In 1912 he was appointed professor of economic his- 
tory, and he held this position till 1930, when he was made emeritus. He is 
remembered by generations of Princetonians as a brilliant undergraduate 
lecturer. In the World War he served in the American Expeditionary Force 
as major and colonel in the Ordnance Department. Early in life McClellan 
became interested in Italian history, and his historical writings were prin- 
cipally in that field. The Oligarchy of Venice (1904) was published while he 
was mayor of New York. Venice and Bonaparte (1931) and Modern Italy: 
A Short History (1933) appeared after his academic retirement. 


Joseph M. Murphy, director of the Bureau of Public Relations at the 
Catholic University of America and a life member of the American His- 
torical Association, has been named as one of three trustees of the Dyer 
Memorial Library in Abington, Massachusetts, his former place of residence. 
The library was established by the will of Marietta W. Dyer, whose ancestors 
were one of the first three families to settle in Abington in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. A large building has already been erected, and the 
nucleus of the library has been established. It will be the duty of Mr. Murphy, 
whose academic work has been in the field of American colonial history, to 
complete the collection of historical and biographical works contemplated by 
Miss Dyer in her will. 


C. P. Stacey, assistant professor of history at Princeton University, was 
commissioned a major in the Canadian Army in October and has been 
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appointed Historical Officer, General Staff, Canadian Military Headquarters, 
London. He has received leave of absence from Princeton. 


` 

Charles A. Beard, now professor of American history at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, is directing a seminar concerned with the problem oz plan- 
ning “an ideal history of American civilization”. Procedure in the seminar 
consists of an analysis of that civilization with a view to discovering its char- 
acteristic phases, correlating the development of the several phases, arriving 
at a scheme of periodization, and devising an effective presentation of the 
whole. 


Thomas A. Bailey, professor of American history at Stanford University, 
is delivering the Albert Shaw Lectures in Diplomatic History at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the present academic year. His subject is “The 
Policy of the United States toward the Neutrals, 1917-1918”. 


The Social Science Research Council announces the appointment of two 
research secretaries to its staff: Philip E. Mosely, associate professor of nistory 
at Cornell University, and Lloyd G. Reynolds, associate in political economy 
at the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Mosely has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence from Cornell, and Dr. Reynolds will devote half his time to 
Council work. 


Announcement has been made at Cornell University that Carl L. Becker 
has been named John Wendell Anderson Professor of History and M. L. W. 
Laistner, John Stambaugh Professor of History. 


The following appointments are noted: Cornell University, David Harris 
of Stanford University as acting associate professor for the current academic 
year; Lawrence College, William Bark of Stanford University as assistant 
professor. ; 


A. A. Rogers is engaged in compiling a work on the family and 
family life in Virginia during the colonial period. He would appreciate it if 
any of our readers who may have data or suggestions to make on this subject 
would communicate with him. Address: Box 1041, University Station, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 


George H. Knoles of Stanford University, California, would appreciate it 
if any of our readers possessing information regarding the present location 
of papers, documents, or other materials relating to the life and public serv- 
ices of David Bennett Hill would communicate with him. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, is 
engaged in the preparation of a biography of. Charles McCarthy, former 
legislative reference librarian of the state of Wisconsin. He would be grateful 
to any of our readers who may have any material or information releting to 
Dr. McCarthy if they would communicate with him. 
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THE QUALITY OF DISTINCTION?* 


HEN the United States entered the World War in 1917, many of 
Wi engaged in the study and teaching of history were depressed 
by a sense of the futility of what we as students were doing, or at- 
tempting to do, in comparison with the more immediately effective 
service our fellows in other lines were able to render. But today, with 
large sections of the world under arms and even with the United States 
exerting its utmost energy and stretching its resources to prepare for 
whatever emergency may arise, the situation is very different. Now 
there is an opportunity for us such as comes but rarely in the sequence 
of the ages. It might be better to say that in the present situation there 
rests upon American scholarship a great and overpowering duty so 
immediate and urgent that no one may ignore it, for the danger 
that confronts us fairly staggers the imagination, and the opportunity 
corresponds to the greatness of the obligation. 

President Roosevelt, when he accepted the nomination of the Demo- 
cratic party last July, described in memorable words the condition in 
which we find ourselves. As reported in the daily papers he said over 
the radio: 


The fact which dominates our world is the fact of armed aggression, the 
fact of successful armed aggression, aimed at the form of government, the 
kind of society, we in the United States have chosen and established for our- 
selves... . It is not an ordinary war. It is a revolution which proposes, not 
to set men free, but to reduce them to slavery. . . . 

We face one of the great choices of history. It is not alone a choice of 
government—government by the people versus dictatorship. It is not alone a 
choice of freedom versus slavery. . . . It is the continuation of civilization as 
we know it versus the ultimate destruction of all that we have held dear— 
religion against godlessness; the ideal of justice against the practice of force; 
moral decency versus the firing squad; courage to speak out, and to act, 
versus the false lullaby of appeasement. 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the American Historical Association at New 
York on December 28, 1940. 
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The President was speaking primarily with reference to statecraft 
_ and national defense, though he evidently had in mind a wider ap- 
plication. Leaders in the industrial world are anxious about the future 
of our economic life, and we are bombarded with dire predictions as 
to what is in store for us. In our own field the danger is the greatest 
of all, for we are concerned with the intangible; our work is in the 
realm of ideas. If we have any faith in truth, in honor, in fair dealing, 
and in the gentler qualities of mercy and affection, we must rouse our- 
selves to the limit of our powers, for these eternal verities seem already 
to have been lost under totalitarian rule, and in this country, ir the 
hour of danger, they may be sacrificed upon the altar of necessity. 

It would be easy, but it is unnecessary, to cite examples, They are re- 
ported daily in the press. A single illustration has been chosen tkat is 
fraught with meaning for those who look below the surface. The code 
of behavior embodied in the word “sportsmanship” is not exclusively a 
British creation, yet the ideals of conduct implied therein as developed 
and exemplified by the British have been one of the great civilizing 
forces in the Western world, especially during the last one hundred 
years. Not many months ago it was reported that in the House of 
Commons a respected member shouted: “Britain needs more ‘cads’ in 
official position, more men willing to hit below the belt—willing to 
forget the Queensberry rules when grave occasion demands it!” A way 
of life is passing, and the world—not Britain alone—is the loser. 

When the declaration is made that an obligation rests upon Amer- 
ican scholarship and a great opportunity is opening before it, “scholar- 
ship” is used as the counterpart of science and the scientific method. 
There have been many attempts to differentiate the characteristics and 
the processes oi these two great divisions of intellectual activity. Droysen 
claimed that the world of phenomena could be comprehended under 
the conceptions of history and nature—the one involving the element 
of time, the other of space. Some have taken refuge in the simpler 
classification of science and religion. 

Dr. Edwin Hubble recently epitomized much of the presert-day 
thinking. In “Experiment and Experience” he distinguished between 
the public domain of positive knowledge, or science, and the private 
domain of personal judgments, or values. “Values” he explained as “the 
standards by which we form such judgments as those of beauty, of good 
and evil, and of contentment”. They “are purely private convictions and 
on them universal agreement cannot be obtained”. He then mace the 
significant admission that “the scientist, like other men, lives most of his 
life in the world of values”. 
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The differentiation reaches down to the depths of human intellectual 
processes, and there is no intention of entering upon such an abstruse, 
not to say controversial, subject. The line of division suggested has 
received wide acceptance and offers at least a convenient working 
hypothesis. It is given here, only by way of explanation, as the one the 
speaker has followed and may account for his point of view and method 
of approach. For his purpose its significance lies in the immediate and 
inevitable conclusion that the things we are struggling to preserve— 
summarized, in its day, by the Declaration of Independence as “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”—fall within the domain of 
scholarship rather than of science. 

Scholarship in the United States has been developed by a process 
of selection and adaptation—by selection from the best of British and 
Continental sources and by adaptation to our own needs and condi- 
tions. The responsibility and the opportunity are ours because this 
country alone possesses the resources to realize the hopes and to main- 
tain the scholarly ideals that have become our heritage. Lord Tweeds- 
muir preferred to have his bòoks published over the name of his earlier 
years and reputation—John Buchan, Toward the close of his auto- 
biography, Pilgrim’s Way, he wrote: “The United States is the richest, 
and, both actually and potentially, the most powerful State on the globe. 
She has much, I believe, to give to the world; indeed, to her hands is 
chiefly entrusted the shaping of the future, If democracy in the broadest 
and truest sense is to survive, it will be mainly because of her guardian- 
ship.” 

There is no escape from the conclusion that the United States is 
inevitably becoming, if it has not already become, the leading exponent 
and the chief hope of those parts of the world that believe with us in 
certain values that make life worth living. American scholarship has 
a great part to play, and in the world of scholarship historians should 
take the lead. This is spoken by a student of history to his co-workers 
in the field and not in disparagement of other subjects. Let us not 
emphasize the differences and distinctions between the social studies, the 
humanities, and the various disciplines into which they have been 
divided. Each has accomplished much in its own line of endeavor. The 
need today is for co-ordination and co-operation. History offers one 
method of synthesis, all the more promising because the material used 
in other fields of study is recognized as historical in its nature, and their 
results when achieved come within the all-embracing scope of history. 

The subject of this address, “The Quality of Distinction”, was 
thought of long before the presidency of the American Historical As- 
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sociation imposed its inexorable demands, The address offers nothing 
of a scholarly nature. It merely embodies the results of observation 
during many years of study, teaching, and administrative experience. 
Yet the attribute implied in the title lies at the heart of the permanence 
we are seeking in the present emergency and accordingly seems appro- 
priate for this occasion. The subject is elusive, but, for the speaker, the 
“quality of distinction” has a meaning so vivid that it has come to be a 
personal belief, a deep conviction, of which he hopes he may be able 
to convey something to his hearers, He realizes, however, that he may 
be groping for the expression of an idea that defies analysis. 

For a long, long time “the world has been going scientific, industrial, 
middle-class”. In that movement the United States, for more than a 
century, was forging ahead and for the last fifty years, at least, has bzen 
recognized as leading in commerce and industry, in standards of living 
(especially for the mass of the population), and in education for every- 
body. 

One great problem, and perhaps the greatest problem, of democracy 
is a double one: to find the proper leaders and, when such have keen 
installed, to inculcate a willingness to submit to the discipline efficient 
leadership requires. It is little wonder that so large a number of states, 
in desperation as it were, have turned to authoritarian control. Many a 
writer and speaker, in times past as well as today, have expressed doubts 
as to the ultimate success of democracy, but few have put it so effectively 
and picturesquely as the late Brooks Adams, in a letter written early 
in 1916. 

You take your social and political creed as a matter of faith and not of 
reason. You believe in “democracy” .. . exactly as a thirteenth century monk 
believed in the efficacy of the Virgin. ... It is with you a matter of Faith 
in humanity, as it might have been to your grandfather faith in Christ. 
I conceive on the contrary, that the soundness of any social system is proved 
by its success, and by nothing else. . . . The eighteenth century theory that 
you are to find salvation in the intelligence of the average of humanity ... 
can’t be made to work. . . . It collapses like an eggshell . . . when brought 
into competition with the Roman system, which was administration by 
selection, and not by averaging downward. Nor can you hope ever, under 
any circumstances, to obtain administration from a society which adminis- 
ters by debating assemblies. 

One differed with Mr. Adams’s conclusions then exactly as one may 
take issue with similar ideas now. Such dissent does not demand a 
belief in the efficiency of democracy but is based upon a recognition of 
certain qualities that may be developed to better advantage under 
freedom than under compulsion. Among these are vigor, endurance, 
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and initiative, the last of which frequently rises to the level of creative 
force. There is a strength and power in voluntary effort greater than any 
that can be extorted by coercion, At the very time Brooks Adams was 
writing, the United States was giving an interesting and instructive 
example of the way a vigorous democracy rises to meet an emergency. 
His letter is dated January 2, 1916. That was fifteen months before the 
United States entered the World War, but it was nearly eight months 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, which shocked the American people 
and galvanized a few spirits into action. The bill that resulted in the 
establishment of the Council of National Defense had been introduced 
in the Senate of the United States several weeks before Adams wrote 
. his letter. The Council of National Defense did not solve the problem 
of preparedness, but it was an all-important step in the process. Levia- 
than was rousing itself to action. 

If the problem of democracy is to find effective leadership and to 
submit to discipline, the correlative danger is also twofold: of following 
demagogues instead of competent leaders and of lowering standards. 

Tocqueville wrote of the “dead level of mediocrity” in the United 
States, and our people seem to have accepted the description without 
undue resentment. Quantity production usually means deterioration in 
quality, whether it be in the factory or in the school—but not neces- 
sarily so. The automobile of today, turned out of machine shops on the 
assembly line by the thousands, can be and usually is superior to the 
motor car made by individual workmen a generation ago. Standards 
have not only been maintained; they have been raised by the employ- 
ment of expert brains and hands in devising and fabricating machinery 
to achieve these results. The knowledge and information possessed by 
many a high-school graduate today is superior to that of the sages of 
old or even of eminent men a century ago. The amount of education, 
however, is not the point at issue, but its character and its use. 

These things have been said so often that repetition seems common- 
place.. The problem is perennial, not to say everlasting. Each genera- 
tion approaches it from a slightly different angle or with a change of 
emphasis, and someone is rash enough to call it new. No sooner is that 
word made use of than objections are heard, from various quarters, 
that the same ideas may be found fifty or a hundred years or even many 
centuries ago. To avoid all such criticisms the speaker has tried to say 
it first. He is quite willing to accept Theodore Roosevelt’s good-natured 
protest, “I am pleased to . . . find that I have plagiarized you in 
advance.” 
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No attempt is being made to consider more than one or two aspects 
of democracy, and what has just been said upon those seems so evident 
that acceptance may be taken almost as a matter of course. If so, the 
part we have to play becomes clearer, With the selection of leaders, 
which includes the all-important employment of expert guidance, and 
with submission to discipline historians as such have little to do beyond 
recording what has happened in the past. With the maintenance and 
improvement of standards our concern is exactly that of every other 
profession and business, The first essential is that the quality of historical 
production shall not be permitted to deteriorate; and the second— 
which is the harder task—is to discover, at every stage of the historical 
process, how the work may be improved. 

No man can succeed in industry who does not keep a careful ac- 
counting, who does not analyze the various processes involved in his 
particular business, and who does not frankly face the results as shown 
on the balance sheet of profit and loss. In other words, no man succeeds 
if he ignores the facts of experience. If he does disregard the lessons 
of the past, he only deceives himself, and the ultimate and inevitable 
‘result is disaster. If he makes a report of his business to others aad in 
that report misrepresents the facts, he is liable in milder cases tc civil | 
suits for damages and more often lays himself open to criminal prese- 
cution. 

History is the experience of the race. An accurate knowledge and a 
correct appreciation of history are essential for the wise conduct of . 
affairs, now and in the future. An appalling responsibility accordingly 
rests upon those who attempt to record and interpret historical facts. 
Ignorance is no excuse. He who pretends to interpret history and does 
so with insufficient knowledge or with prejudice, even though his in- 
tentions may be good, should be subjected to the severest condemnation, 

There are only two ways in which the results we are all strivirg for 
may be achieved: one is voluntary, the other is forced; one is by educa- 
tion, the other is by compulsion. When the alternative is presented as 
between education or compulsion, there can be no hesitation, for in the 
United States we have raised education to the status of a religion Our 
universities and colleges, and even our public schools, have erected 
monuments of architecture comparable to the cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages. A young Jesuit priest, studying in one of our larger schools of 
education over twenty years ago, is reported to have epitomized the re- 
sults of some of his observations by saying that in the United States 
there has developed a “new religion whose God is humanity, whose 
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heaven is the earth, whose sacrament is education, whose church is the 
public school, whose priest is the pedagogue, and whose name is 
secularism”. There is a blind faith, among the mass of our people, in 
the efficacy of merely going to school and college that is pathetic and 
often tragic. Education is only a means to an end, and all education is 
self-education. Education is, then, the medium through which we are 
‘to work, but we should recognize that it is education in a changing 
world in which methods of disseminating information have been trans- 
formed. 

He must indeed be blind who has not seen, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, how an appreciation of what some of us are pleased to call 
“good music” has been diffused in ever-widening circles by means of the 
radio, in spite of the craze for jazz and accompanying “jitterbugs”. A 
decade ago a distinguished professor of English in one of our great uni- 
versities listened to a motion-picture star suddenly called upon to ad- 
dress a popular gathering. The lapses in grammar were appalling, and 
pronunciation and enunciation were even worse. Whereupon he ex- 
claimed in disgust, “What is the use of our trying to do anything in 
school and college when a popular idol murders the king’s English in 
such fashion?” Today, since the advent of the sound pictures and of an 
ever more critical radio audience, the popular standards of speech have 
been vastly improved. 

There is need for the presentation of history through these channels. 
- Some of our number have been concerned over the failure of historians 
to enter the field. Perhaps we have been slow to see and seize an op- 
portunity. It may be regrettable, but it was probably inevitable. Few 
professional students of history have the gift of writing or of speaking 
in a way that appeals to the popular taste. He who is favored in such 
fashion should meet at our hands not ostracism and obstruction but 
welcome and support. This Association has sponsored an important 
experiment by combining the knowledge of scholars with the skill of 
one who has the training and ability to present the material thus pre- 
pared in an effective and telling manner over the radio for the benefit 
of a general audience. The promising character of the venture is indi- 
cated by the fact that “The Story behind the Headlines” has twice re- 
ceived awards at the Institutes for Education by Radio, 

The greater bulk of historical production, however, is to be found 
in written form. Business is a sensitive organism quickly responding to 
changing conditions. The publisher of books keeps his finger on the 
pulse of popular interest and offers wares that will attract and sell. Con- 
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sequently tendencies or trends are more readily observable in the market 
place than in the seclusion of academic life. For years many historical 
novels and biographies have been among the best sellers, and ane is 
appalled by the flood of second- and third-rate productions that are 
pouring from the press. Yet such popular writing has its usefulness if it 
does nothing more than stimulate interest. Democratic public opinion, 
however, should be formed on the basis of knowledge that is accurate ` 
and compelling. To that extent history is in accord with scientific 
method. Accordingly we must not permit either writers or readers to 
be under any illusion as to the nature of the product they are giving and 
getting that bears the label of history. That is a primary task, but to 
accomplish it we must ourselves discriminate. 

The obvious channel for expressing opinions upon the merits or 
demerits of published works is in book reviewing. There was a time 
when our learned journals carried reviews that often made the members 
of our gild blush with mortification. Scholars of standing seemed afraid 
of hurting one another’s feelings. They condoned poor workmanship 
and lack of ability through sympathy for the author who had done his 
best. It looked for a time as if the promoter’s slogan, “Boost, don’t 
knock”, might grow into a national habit, It was a sign of youth and im- 
maturity. Discrimination has come with age and experience. Reviews 
are better now, but they still leave much to be desired. A recent address 
at the William L. Clements Library, “Reviewers Reviewed”, attracted 
some attention. Professor Carl Becker, in a characteristic note in the 
American Historical Review, ventured to differ with the author be- 
cause he was generalizing upon insufficient data. Becker’s historical 
conscience, however, forced him to add that he did not claim that 


the reviewing of historical books is all it might be. In nontechnical journals 
. too many books are reviewed by critics with an inadequate knowledge 
of the subject. In technical journals . . . . too many reviews are inadequate in 
substance, deficient in insight, or inexpert in form. But, generally speaking 
. the reviewing of historical books is as honest and as competent as the 
reviewing of other works of scholarship. 


That is dating with faint praise. Progress does not lie in the ac- 
ceptance of such a standard. Our reviews ought to be better. The Social 
Science Research Council has performed a notable service by setting up 
a Committee on Appraisal, “to devise ways and means of assaying the 
quality of completed pieces of research in the various social sciences”. 
The committee’s discussions are being printed in full. We cannot have 
a committee of that kind sitting on every book that appears, although 
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we might wish that’ published works were few enough and important 
enough to warrant such a procedure. The establishment of the com- 
mittee indicates healthful discontent with existing conditions and is an 
intelligent effort to improve them. Its composition emphasizes the ad- 
vantages, indeed the necessity, of co-operation because of the extent and 
variety of knowledge required, in these days, for every field of study. 
The committee’s declared purpose is to “do something to focus the at- 
tention of scholars more sharply on the underlying principles of social 
science and to assist in developing criteria of judgment and standards of 
performance that would help students to identify good work as well as 
to produce it”. 

Publishers’ representatives travel about the country in search of 
promising authors, Perhaps it is too much to ask them to refrain from 
following a way that experience has shown to be “good business”. A 
culpability rests upon them, nevertheless, when they lure the young and 
unwary and tempt even older scholars to write books for which they are 

“not prepared by the hope of material reward in the form of cash or 
reputation. 

There are others besides publishers and reviewers who share in the 
accountability for the lowering of standards. Among them might be 
numbered the academic executives who bring pressure to bear upon 
younger members of the staff to publish, by allowing promotion to de- 
pend upon the quantity rather than the quality of the output. 

We may have reason to condemn publishers, There may be some 
justice in blaming university and college presidents, but, after all, the 
chief fault is our own, We are the ones who pass final judgment upon 
all works of history and near-history. We must make ourselves heard, 
we must preach in season and out of season, but we must be clear in our 
own minds as to the doctrine we are proclaiming. 

There is one phase of popular writing that should not be ignored. It 
requires ever watchful attention, and, when occasion demands, our pro- 
tests should be both loud and convincing. The reference is to perfectly 
honest but unprofessional—and that usually means uninformed— 
opinion. In a comparatively recent number of the Saturday Review of 
Literature the leading article was onthe relation of the historical novel 
to history. Therein one might read: “History records; the historical 
novel re-creates. History is written from the point of view of the pres- 
ent; the historical novel from that of the past. The one is general; the 
other particular. The former is the product of analytical, deliberative 
minds; the latter of creative, venturesome ones.” 
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The statement represents a point of view that is all too commonly 
held and may do more harm than a deliberate falsification. No historian 
can write acceptably of the past unless he has the sympathetic imagina- 
tion that enables him, in spirit, to live in the time he is recording. Just 
so, the historical novelist projects himself into the period of his story, 

‘but, unless he is wiser and better informed than any that is known to . 
the speaker, the novelist invariably lapses into woeful mistakes, The 
historian’s imagination is restrained by the bounds of fact. The rovelist 
knows no such limitation. He is prone to believe that anything not con- 
trary to the facts may have happened, and sooner or later he injects into 
actions he is describing things that would have been impossible at the 
time of which he is writing. He even ventures to give the thoughts of 
his characters. Who can tell what Washington, Jefferson, or Lincoln 
thought upon a particular occasion unless he has the person’s own state- 
ment of what was in his mind? 

But popularization is not the way of advance in history and educa- 
tion, any more than is the method or machinery of mass production 
in industry. It is what lies back of both that is important. Progress 
comes only with infinite toil and labor and usually at the cost ož much 
pain. Even the genius to whom is given a vision of things not seen by 
others must build his creations upon deep and solid foundations if they 
are to endure. Progress in manufacturing has been possible largely be- 
cause, in addition to the multitude of individual experimenters and 
inventors, our great industrial organizations have kept staffs of experts 
continually at work experimenting, discovering, and devising new 
methods and processes. 

There is no intention of making another appeal for research since 
that is now recognized as a vitalizing factor in all forms of training at 
the graduate level. On the contrary, a claim is presented for a more 
general recognition of what has already been accomplished in that di- 
rection. Historical investigation is better done and more widely diffused 
than ever before in this country, and we have reason to be proud of it. 
The professional historian was far ahead of the recént journalistic wave 
of popular writers. He was among the first to realize that various 
hitherto neglected aspects of life and a great variety of factors must 
come within the scope of his investigations because they help to explain 
the forces causing men to act as they did in particular circumstances. 
Popular writers have used that material freely. The historian has used 
it sparingly. He was not concerned with reaching the public ear. His 
was the inner compulsion of extending the-boundaries of observed and 
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recorded fact. He also realized that it was unwise to attempt to use the 
newly uncovered information until much more had been gathered and 
longer study had been given to it. 

The plea is not for more research but for research of a higher quality; 
and so, after apparently wandering far afield but in reality disposing of 
possible distracting considerations, we come to the crux of the whole 
matter. 

The facts of history are like drops of water in the ocean or grains of 
sand on the seashore. They are innumerable. When such vast quantities 
have to be dealt with, selection becomes a necessity, and with that step 
we part company from our scientific friends, or, rather, we pass with 
them into the realm of hypothesis and theory—that is, into the world 
of values. 

A memory of childhood stands out vividly. It is of a copy of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, written in formal Spencerian hand. By 
shading the strokes of the pen on certain lines the engrosser of the 
document had made a likeness of Abraham Lincoln stand out as if the 
Proclamation were the embodiment of the martyred President’s spirit. 
Later the historical student has often thought that the document illus- 
trated the dangers and the possibilities of historical interpretation, for 
the shading of the writing could just as easily have been made to portray 
the features of Jefferson Davis. 

Selection of what is important and rejection of the unimportant will 
be successful or unsuccessful, good or bad, according to the knowledge, 
ability, training, and character of the student. A word, in passing, upon 
a single aspect of that training. Much of the historical material we have 
to use is in the nature of evidence that is frequently contradictory. A 
whole series of rules for its handling has grown into what is comparable 
to the law of evidence in judicial procedure. It may be true that historical 
criticism is nothing more than the exercise of common sense, but the 
` student who is familiar with the pitfalls and has learned how they may 
be avoided is less likely to suffer mishap than the one who wanders 
blithely on, ignorant of danger. Let the historical novelist take warning. 

A story that has become a tradition in one of our universities doubt- 
less has its analogue in many another institution. A student complained 
because of the grade received on an examination for which he thought 
he deserved better. The professor in charge selected a typical answer. 
This was read to the complainant, and then an adequate answer was 
given by the instructor, The student protested, “I do not see the dif- 
ference”—to which the obvious response was made, “That is the reason 
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you received the lower grade.” At first thought this might seem dis- 
couraging; but if the student were made of the right stuff and were 
earnestly trying to get the best out of the course for his own develop- 
ment and not merely the temporary advantage of a high mark, he 
would not rest content until he perceived the distinction between what 
made a first-rate and a second-rate answer. In the days when Calviaism 
was still a dominating religious force conviction of sin was the first step 
on the road to salvation. 

All of us are capable of improvement. When an attempt was made, 
a few years ago, to formulate some of these ideas before an indulgent 
group, composed largely of history students, an educational psychologist 
present objected that the elements composing the quality of distinction 
had not been analyzed. The intimation was that if they were defined, 
students might be taught to attain them. Reflection leads to the 5elief 
that there is no peculiar element involved. Distinction means no-hing 
more than raising to a higher degree the quality of each process in any 
action, activity, or work. It may be inculcated by precept, but exemple 
is the better teacher. 

One of the first things impressed upon the student preparing him- 
self for independent study in history is that practically all the meterial 
with which he has to deal is in the nature of records or reports made 
by others. That is, they have already passed through the stage of human 
interpretation, which means they have been subjected to the variables of 
personal judgment and taste. Merely to protect himself from crizicism 
by the meticulous, the speaker announces that he is perfectly well aware 
that a newspaper of 1840, in addition to containing a record or <eport 
of the news, is a relic of that period directly transmitted from the past. 
As such it is an example of paper, printing, advertising, and writing of 
the time and is being studied by direct observation. He is also aware 
that the trend of modern historical scholarship is towards the inclusion 
of many aspects of life or living hitherto neglected by students of history, 
such as painting, sculpture, and architecture, which involve study of the 
material itseli. He repeats, however, without fear of contradiction, that 
the great mass of material with which the historical student has to deal 
is in the nature of records. 

The significance of this is that records lie in the world of values, 
where, as Hubble has said, there is no calculus of standards. There is 
no measuring rule universally accepted. What, then, is to be the 
criterion? 

Daniel Berkeley Updike, founder and head of the Merrymount 
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Press, in a paper entitled “The Essentials of a Well-Made Book”, 
writes with reference to his own field of work: “How is a man to ar- 
rive at a right selection of types? The answer is by a mixture of knowl- 
edge and taste. The knowledge must come from a trained mind and 
experience . . . [and] a right taste is cultivated in printing, as in other 
forms of endeavor, by knowing what has been done in the past and 
what has been so esteemed that it has lived.” 

There is the quality that sets the standard for every form of human 
activity in the world of values and should appeal to the student of his- 
tory. Anything must have superior merit when, in addition to other 
admirable qualities, it has stood the test of time. 

One great class, whose lifework lies in the world of values, has not 
been mentioned, but it has not been forgotten. Poets, painters, sculptors, 
musicians—creative artists of every kind, whose chief aim is the reveal- 
ment of the spiritual—are as much concerned as we over the danger that 
threatens us. Our cause is one and the same, and for them, as for us, 
salvation lies not in the acceptance and encouragement of mediocrity 
but in the maintenance and improvement of quality. 

C. H. Collins Baker, artist, critic, and historian of art, in an address 
not yet published, declares that “A great master’s expression . . . is born 
of the marriage of . . . deeply stirred emotion with knowledge.” He re- 
curs, again and again, to the same theme—that “In art the quality of 
rare thought and emotion is inseparable from rare quality in technique.” 
He then explains, in words almost identical with Updike’s, that tech- 
nique is based upon training and experience. 

The United States is slowly awakening to the seriousness of the 
present crisis. Group meetings and gatherings of every sort are discussing 
the same problem, each trying to find a solution in its own way, It 
would be gratifying, if one had time or opportunity, to dwell upon the 
importance that is almost universally accorded to the study of history. 
Our duty and our opportunity spring from the same root. In this critical 
period, when the struggle is between two conflicting ideologies, two 
opposing conceptions of life and living, historians are in a strategic 
position. They are the conservators, in the world of values, of those 
things that are so esteemed that they have lived. There never was a 
greater need than at present for the accurate recording of historical 
events and for adequate and truthful interpretations of history. The 
strength and the lasting nature of its influence will depend upon how 
well this work is done. 

Recognition of quality, the distinction between first-rate and second- 
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rate, comes from experience and observation. It is not an attribute of 
youth but of maturity and age. Yet the plea that has been presented— 
and arises to an impassioned appeal for the development and expression 
of the best that is in us and better than anything of which we believed 
ourselves capable—is addressed primarily to the younger generaticn of 
historical students. Let them remember that knowledge and ability will 
not suffice. Training received at the hands of others is not enough. “hey 
must school themselves in the methods and practices of selection, which 
are, after all, largely matters of self-discipline and self-criticism. ‘They 
must force themselves to eliminate personal considerations so <s to 
achieve the detachment of the scientist and the scholar, They must 
cultivate an understanding of the work of creative artists and appreciate 
.that certain elements or principles of beauty and of art are immutable, 
although their forms and manifestations may change from age tc age 
and vary from generation to generation. Finally, they must recognize 
that these are all things that cannot be taught; they are a part of one’s 
self-education, and the responsibility therefor rests upon each individual. 
Scientists, when they credit work with distinction, are apt to refer 
to the form and character of its presentation, although they admit that 
products of inferior grade cannot attain such merit. But in the world 
of values distinction is the hallmark of sterling; it commands recogni-- 
tion by others because of excellence. The quality of distinction raises its 
possessor out of the common run. It endows whatever it permeates with 
long life and possibly with life everlasting. 
Max Farranp. 
Huntington Library. 
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Tue fifty-fifth annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held in New York on December 27, 28, and 30, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Pennsylvania and overflow sessions at the nearby 
Hotel McAlpin. Assembling for the first time since 1909 in the nation’s 
metropolis, the conclave was the biggest, if not the best, in the history of 
the Association. The registration figure of 1116 exceeded by four the 
previous record, set at Philadelphia in 1937. The number of listed par- 
ticipants, excluding chairmen, reached a new high of 225, and there 
were 111 formal papers and addresses as against 76 the year before. The 
Program Committee was faced with the unenviable task of matching 
the excellence of an ever lengthening series of predecessors, while the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, functioning through its exemplary 
chairman and secretary, Shepard Morgan and Dwight C. Miner, had the 
problem of reconciling its guests to a meeting riven by a week end and 
in competition with such offerings in the field of Americana as “Panama 
Hattie” and “Louisiana Purchase”, to say nothing of “The Philadelphia 
Story”. 

Among the special divertissements were simultaneous Sunday after- 
noon teas, given by Mrs. Max Farrand, the wife of the president of the 
Association, at the Cosmopolitan Club and by Fordham and Columbia 
Universities on their campuses, At the Cloisters the “Christmas Story 
in Medieval Art” and a program of recorded medieval music were pre- 
sented every afternoon, with a special ‘concert by the choir of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music on the concluding Monday afternoon. The 
Museum of the City of New York, the New York Public Library, and 
the Pierpont Morgan Library also co-operated by arranging special exhi- 
bitions for members of the Association. 

If local arrangements succeeded in providing diversity, the Program 
Committee found diversity forced upon it. Joint meetings with other 
societies and pressures from internal groups, the influence of tradition 
and the urge to progress, considerations of principle and demands of 
expediency—all combined to compel abandonment of any thought. of 
unity. 

Of the threescore sessions scheduled nearly a third were jointly 
sponsored by related societies meeting concurrently; it need scarcely be 
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remarked, however, that the proportion of joint meetings was greatest 
in that area of the program connected with the service of food. Tae in- 
ternal groups—Modern History, Far Eastern History, Latin-American 
History, and tae like—which of late years have been growing so repidly 
and informally within the Association, each laid claim to one or more 
appearances on the program, and normally they, too, gravitated teward 
the luncheon table. When provision had been made for all such special 
interests, the sessions remaining at the untrammeled disposal of the 
Program Committee were a bare half of the total and depended for their 
allure almost wholly on intellectual provender. 

The success at recent meetings of new techniques of stimulating dis- 
cussion from the floor required further development. The committee 
also endeavored to clear the ground for new talent even at the r:sk of 
uprooting welcome and heart-warming perennials. So far as practizable, 
younger men and women were invited to prepare the papers, while 
their seniors were entrusted with the more difficult task of leading the 
discussion. If in the process many well-known historians were omitted 
from the program, their participation from the floor was only the more 
welcome. In selecting from the flood of offerings it was necessary to ar- 
range a substantial proportion of the sessions in the time-honored pat- 
tern of formal presentation of one or more papers with ensuing discus- 
sion. But in all instances the effort was made to restrict the prepared 
portion of the session, including the remarks of discussion leaders, to 
half the allotted time, leaving the balance for free discussion. Preise is 
due to the chairmen, to the readers of papers, and to the discussion 
leaders who so framed their remarks as to stimulate the active interest 
and participation of their audience. Care was taken also to include a 
number of sessions cast in the form of round-table discussions, though 
it may be doubted whether it is the form of the session so much as the 
skill of the participants that makes for success. The Program Committee 
had prepared an Index expurgatorius of all- who had participated in 
programs in recent years, and special dispensation was sparingly ac- 
corded. The unusually large participation of denizens of the Pacific 
Coast was noteworthy, while deliberate local abstention from the foot- 
lights kept metropolitan participation to a minimum. The education of 
Clio was carried forward with continued emphasis on representation of 
philosophy and other branches of study sometimes less conscious of time 
and place than are most of Clio’s assembled devotees. 

This complex of factors demanded a high degree of organizing skill 
and patient tact on the part of the chairman of the Program Committee. 
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In Merle E. Curti these qualities were not wanting, and his adeptness 
succeeded in weaving the inevitably disparate elements of the program 
into a harmony with four dominant themes: The Historical Profession; 
War and Society; The Common Man; and New Interpretations. With 
these four themes as a framework it is possible to essay, if not to achieve, 
an approach to a coherent account of the whole scene. For the substance 
of this account the writer, who could not personally witness a tithe, is 
indebted to those colleagues and students who generously undertook 
to digest its component parts and to the participants, who for once at 
least, with few exceptions, put their thoughts in order and on paper 
weeks before the event. 


I 


A quarter of the sessions and more than a third of the meals were 
devoted to a sweeping stocktaking of the historical profession itself. 
Rising from re-examination of the physical materials of the craft, 
through methods of imparting historical lore, whether orally or in print, 
to public relations and the love of wisdom, this series concluded with 
the Historian in Times of Trouble. 

On the opening morning, at a session consecrated to New Aids to 
Historical Research, with the president of the Association in the chair, 
Richard B. Morris made a stirring plea for the rescue of tons of archival 
material from the “Stukas” by decentralizing its housing and by its 
duplication with the aid of the profession’s new mechanical toy, the 
microcamera. “The Challenge of Historical Materials” continued that 
exposition of the virtues of microfilming which in the last few years has 
become a regular fixture at Association meetings, and in it Mr. Morris 
renewed the plea for the better ordering and care of public and private 
records. In elaboration, Kathleen Bruce described the work and the 
problems of the Historical Records Survey in Virginia. Francis S. 
Philbrick emphasized the value of legal records for the writing of so- 
ciety’s biography. Henrietta M. Larson pleaded the cause of Clio’s 
youngest, not to say fairest, daughter—business history; her hope chest 
is hardest to fill since private firms are either unconscious of the social 
value of their records or hypersensitive to their abuse, Paul H. John- 
stone explained how the Department of Agriculture sifts tons of mate- 
rials for its synthetic studies of rural life. Harold M. Graves acted as an- 
nouncer for the Princeton radio listening station, which is recording 
foreign broadcasts as a basis for propaganda analysis, a task which the 
‘Hoover War Library has recently undertaken for trans-Pacific broad- 
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casts. Lengthy discussion from the floor of the work of the Historical 
Records Survey was concluded with the consoling observation that in 
Rhode Island the Daughters of the American Revolution are com- 
pleting a survey of all inscriptions on tombstones. 

In appropriately lighter vein, at a luncheon sponsored jointly by the 
Society of American Archivists, with Waldo G. Leland of the American 
Council of Learned Societies in the chair, Rex Crawford made a humble 
plea for more extensive use of archives by historians for the benefit of 
their more benighted sociologist brethren. 

A somewhat similar plea was made at a session devoted to the Sig- 
nificance of Local History for Social Scientists. Edgar B. Wesley and 
Theodore C. Blegen reported the findings of the Association’s repre- 
sentatives on the Social Science Research Council with respect tc the 
effort to develop the types of local history significant to the social sciences 
in general, Leland D. Baldwin reported on “Lessons from Experience” 
in the Western Pennsylvania Survey, and Fay-Cooper Cole made a 
special plea for co-operation in this field with anthropologists, 

Similar in scope was a joint session with the Conference of State 
and Local Historical Societies at which the “Report of the Policy Com- 
mittee: A Suggested Program of Action for the Conference of Historical 
Societies” was discussed by a panel of representatives of the New York 
State Historical Association, the McCormick Historical Association, 
the National Park Service, the National Archives, the Daughters o= the 
American Revolution, and the New York Historical Society. 

The more genteel aspects of the historian’s materials were contem- 
plated at two sessions. One, held at the Pierpont Morgan Library, con- 
sidered the importance of that library to the student of cultural history; 
those who attended were invited also to view the library’s art colleczion. 
Those attending the other session, which was jointly sponsored by the 
Bibliographical Society of America, spent an evening at the Grolier 
Club, where, with Randolph G. Adams in the chair, four papers were 
read on Historical Aspects of American Bibliography. 

Turning from the historian’s materials to the proper use of these 
materials, attention was given to instruction in history at both graduate 
and undergraduate levels. In both cases the paper to be used as a basis 
for discussion was circulated in advance in mimeographed form, and 
a battery of four was entrusted with discussion. Lest Howard Meneely’s 
paper provide insufficient food for thought, the Training of Graduate 
Students was-assigned to a luncheon. The commonplace indictments of 
American graduate schools were readily admitted. By implication the 
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speaker also leveled against them the perhaps far graver charge that 
advanced study in history is useless save as it results in a paying teaching 
job. Predicating his suggested remedies for present ills on the doctrine 
that the academy should stand in the market place, he advocated “some 
sort of planned economy in the granting of advanced degrees”. Mr. 
Meneely’s paper has been published in the January issue of Social Edu- 
cation and needs no further comment here. H. S. Hughes emphasized 
that encyclopedic knowledge cannot supply the “lack of philosophical 
integration”. J. B. Wolf spoke for “extensive directed reading” and ex- 
pressed fear of pedagogical instruction. Foster R. Dulles advocated 
training young researchers to write better as a means of saving the 
public from amateurs. William B. Hamilton desired freer personal con- 
tacts between students and professors. In open discussion it was sug- 
gested that the Association itself might become a medium for “rational 
planning” to adjust production to the market, while Solon J. Buck 
held out, to the unemployable excess, hope of a future in archives. 

At the lower level of the Introductory Course in History Sidney R. 
` Packard’s “Digest of Material obtained by Questionnaire from Sixty 
American Colleges and Universities” made clear the great lack of clear 
agreement throughout the country even on questions so fundamental 
as the proper objectives of such a course. Inevitably, content, arrange- 
ment of material, reading requirements, and teaching methods vary 
widely, as indeed they must in institutions differing radically in size, in 
equipment, in the character and quality of their student body, and in 
miscellaneous local conditions. The report gave special attention also to 
the problems of geography and map work, to the recently crescent wave 
of “civilization courses”, for which “on the whole . . . there seems to be 
no mounting enthusiasm”, and to the seemingly insoluble problem of 
that clearly necessary evil, the textbook. Over all hovered the query 
whether college history teachers may rightly be described as “alert, 
intellectually flexible, and somewhat adventurous”, A fuller summary of 
Mr, Packard’s report has been published in the December issue of Social 
Education. To the digest was appended a decalogue of pertinent ques- 
tions. Unfortunately the digest and the questions proved largely love’s 
labor lost on the discussion panel. Discussing objectives and content, 
George A, Hedger outlined an interesting local experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, while Thomas C. Van Cleve of Bowdoin took his 
stand on the rock-bound coast of tradition. With one wheel horse geeing 
while the other hawed, discussion from the floor bogged down out of 
sight of its own objective. Ostensibly switching the discussion to 
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methods, Paul P. Cram bespoke the objective of rearing “tough-minded 
young men with ideals”, a goal to be achieved by combined use of a 
“mature textbook”, conferences with small numbers of students, and 
lectures, naturally without “spoon-feeding”. Reginald F. Arragon would 
emphasize “how to think”, not “what to think”, with unsettling lectures 
and small group discussions in a spirit of give and take. 

A more technical discussion was devoted to Agencies for the Pro- 
fessional Growth of Teachers, including a paper on “Adaptirg the 
Radio to the Classroom”, introduced by one on “Experimenting with 
New Method and Organization”, and topped off with “The Populari- 
zation of Scholarship”. This session, presided over by Erling M. Hunt, 
was jointly sponsored by the National Council for the Social Studies, 
and a fuller account of it has appeared in the February issue of Social 
Education. 

Idealization of the role of the historical profession was properly re- 
served for the presidential address, delivered by Max Farrand after an 
excellent dinner. This address, entitled “The Quality of Distinction”, 
appears im extenso in the present issue of the Review and needs no 
comment. President Farrand was introduced by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, who once more took his stand 
unreservedly on the side of the triumph of high aspirations, a pcsition 
which the uninspired, uncensored, and uninhibited press unhesitaiingly 
interpreted as meaning more “Bundles for Britain”. 

The quality of distinction was discussed from another angle at the 
luncheon of the editorial staffs. Carl P. Rollins of the Yale University 
Press read a paper on “Present and Possible Standards of Taste :n the 
Printing of Historical Periodicals”. 

The concept of current emergency that suffused the presidential ad- 
dress, that. eternal conviction of living men that their times are graver 
than any other, the human urge to make a dichotomy between the past 
and the present, provided the tinder for three brief and scintillating 
papers delivered at the Modern History Luncheon, Their running title, 
The Historian in Times of Trouble, may be timeless, but nothing could 
better illuminate the basic unity of history, the objective identity of the 
momentary present and the cumulative past. E. Harris Harbison pol- 
ished that facet of “The Age of the Renaissance” which reflected the 
struggle of its historians to “solve the antinomy of will versus reasoa and 
faith”. He suggested that the “apostles of will”, such as Petzarch, 
Machiavelli, and Jovius, scorned the immediate past in favor cf the 
great man theory, which tempted succeeding generations of historians 
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to twist the past to fit the present, while others, such as Poggio, Guic- 
ciardini, and Blondus, sought “escape from contemporary confusion in 
historical romancing or irrelevant erudition”. Yet “a few eminent 
thinkers”—-More, “the apostle of reason and faith” (alias “the con- 
servative”), and Machiavelli, “an apostle of will” (alias “the radical”)— 
were identified by Harbison as true to “the historian’s highest calling”, 
as preserving the “tension between participation in the historical proc- 
ess and detachment from it”. Dealing with the duller “Age of Metter- 
nich”, Sherman Kent demonstrated the ease with which historians 
turned politicians if not prophets and participated actively in making 
their corners of the universe reflect history as they wrote it. Macaulay 
and Grote helping to shape a Whig England which was to reverberate 
in ancient history; Niebuhr reforming Prussia along lines attributed to 
the Gracchi; Guizot, Thiers, and Tocqueville riding their hobbies in the 
Chamber and in their studies—these were used as illustrations of the 
thought that Freeman’s notion of history as past politics was too limited 
in its chronological scope. Richard H. Heindel, dealing with “The Last 
Generation”, found the historian no longer the master, but the servant, 
of the politician. Seeking to reduce the timeless to the timely, he was 
reduced to the dizzy dream of remaining “Happy though Historical”. 

Happy, certainly, was another luncheon meeting in this series, en- 
titled The Historian and the Larger Public, one of the rare prandial 
functions allotted to no special interest in the Association. Guy Stanton 
Ford threw out from the chair the query whether the historian changes 
aspect when he turns from the smaller to the larger public. R. L. 
Schuyler, in a paper which should be read in the March issue of the 
Political Science Quarterly, weighed.the answer in terms of “The Use- 
fulness of Useless History”. “Background history”, interested in “how 
we got this way”, serves the purposes of “exponents of Progressive Edu- 
cation, champions of the New History, social scientists, journalists, and 
the public generally”—to say nothing of totalitarian constructors of the 
“new order”; but history should be written on Coke’s principle, con- 
temporanea expositio fortissima est. It cannot indeed be anything but 
subjective, as are even the natural sciences. Yet it alone permits a his- 
torically minded instead of a present-minded view of the past. Henry 
F. Pringle addressed his remarks to the problem of “The Historian and 
the General Reader”, ignoring even the possibility of a smaller public. 
Heaping scorn on “those horrid, ugly handmaidens of scholarship”— 
appendixes and bibliographies and footnotes—he appealed straight to the 
dictionary to find that history is by definition “a story”. “Tell me a 
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story” is the plea of a child. Remember “the thrill that came when the 
lights were lit in the nursery and the wind beat against the window 
pane”. But in adolescence came “prosy teachers, stuffy ¢lassrooms, dates 
and maps, more dates, maps, lists of rulers and presidents to be memo- 
rized, and dull histories and biographies”. Pleasantly and generously, 
Mr. Pringle defended the historian against the defeatist notion that he 
cannot write for the larger public; in most cases it is simply that he will 
not do so. Appropriately enough, Mr. Pringle concluded with dicta of 
three noted connoisseurs, whether of history or of the wider public— 
Lord Chesterfield, Henry Ford, and Thomas Carlyle—unabashedly 
culled “from Burton Stevenson’s Home Book of Quotations, Dodd, 
‘Mead, & Co., 1934”. 

Historiography, in the normal professional sense, was discussed at 
two sessions, one arranged by the Slav group -on Russian Historiog- 
_ raphy, the other devoted to Regional Influences on American Historiog- 
raphy. As outstanding specimens of Russian historiography were 
selected the classic Kliuchevskii and the Marxist Pokrovskii. Michael M. 
Karpovich appraised the still dominant position of Kliuchevskii as crea- 
tor of the most lasting synthesis of Russian history, “which toda¥ is at 
least seventy years old”. Kliuchevskii dug below the legal and institu- 
tional interests of his predecessors of the “juridical school” to explore 
underlying social forces and economic interests. In conclusion Mr. 
Karpovich analyzed outstanding departures from Kliuchevskii’s inter- 
pretations, suggesting that the time is coming when on the basis of 
current “spadework” another master historian must essay a fresh syn- 
thesis. Albert Parry, acknowledging that little had been left unszid by 
Mr. Karpovich, queried whether Kliuchevskii’s acceptance of the state 
as a historic force, along with his nationalism and his pioneer economic 
interpretation, was not among the factors in the current acceptance of 
his work in the Soviet Union. D. Fedotoff White emphasized the rela- 
tion of Pokrovskii’s personal and political career to the writings of that 
“Marxian Samson”, Pokrovskii was avowedly a “background historian”, 
for whom the past was important “mainly for the understanding of the 
present”. Outdoing Freeman, he defined history as “politics turned into 
the past”. In Mr. White’s view a prediction made in 1932 that “ ‘pure 
history’ would be able to give greater recognition to Pokrovskii than 
Pokrovskii was able to give to pure history” was valid. Non-Marxist 
historians have recognized the value of his work, while in the last few 
years he has been “anathematized in Russia on political grounds”. 
Thomas R. Hall emphasized the significance of the fact that Pokrowskii’s 
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theories of history cannot be discussed apart from his revolutionary 
biography and suggested that the fate of his renown may perhaps serve 
as a warning to historians tempted to descend from their ivory towers. 
Mr. Hall also commented on Pokrovskii’s reorganization of the archives , 
and on his extensive publication of documentary materials. In further 
discussion it was suggested that Pokrovskii’s revised estimate of the 
revolutionary role of the peasantry might be coupled with skepticism as 
to the working-class character of the Bolshevik Revolution. Limits of 
time and the intrusion of nationalist motivations prevented the pursuit 
of an interesting query as to Stalinist interpretations of Peter the Great. 

At the other session devoted to professional historiography Viola F. 
Barnes developed “The Effect of the Region on the New England His- 
torian” along two lines. On the one hand, choice of subject was affected; 
on the other hand, the New England conscience has been powerless to 
prevent manifest local bias, even in Channing. Yet, as this New England 
historian concluded her paper, “We have no better history than the best 
work of New England historians.” Eric F. Goldman entitled his paper 
“The Nationalizing Element in Middle States Historiography”. Finding 
no common characteristic of the region save its “middleness”, he 
pointed to the work of Herbert Adams, McMaster, Wilson, and Dun- 
ning as illustrating how the “inbetweenness” of the area enabled its 
historians to dispense with sectional prejudices and left them free to 
think in national terms. Ella Lonn found a definite “unity and dis- 
tinctiveness” in the South, with its peculiar class alignments, “First 
among regional influences in the South was the deleterious effect of the 
weather”; second “ranks the impoverishment resulting from the Civil 
War”. The total picture, ranging from Southern hospitality to renascent 
reactionary agrarianism, was distinctly dismal. John D. Hicks, though 
dealing with animal spirits, chose to style his paper “The Ecology of 
Middle Western Historians”. The work of Turner and other Middle 
Western writers of American history was found to be rooted in the 
frontier characteristics of the region. With the passing of the frontier 
Turner’s sun must set; the advance of industry has inexorably altered 
the regional influence, with the danger that as live interest in the 
pioneer fades, the press of current class clashes may distort the history 
of the West that really was. Fulmer Mood, perhaps reflecting regional 
influences, emphasized that the Pacific Coast is not merely a region but 
a whole congeries of regions. Subregional histories, free from paro- 
chialism and ever conscious of their role in the nation, have been 
chiefly the work of immigrants, particularly from Wisconsin. Bolton, 
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H. H. Bancroft, and Parrington, “the most perfect flower of the mmi- 
grant historical writers”, were upheld as models for historians of the 
Atlantic seaboard to emulate. Pacific Coast historians have generally 
championed the pioneer against the corporation, but labor history has 
been strangely neglected; to illustrate the essehtial quality of Far 
Western historiography Mr. Mood reached. out to claim “Web of 
Texas”, against whom there has been in the East a “conspiracy of 
silence”. Fhe advantages of the Pacific Coast in the Far Eastern field 
were duly noted, and it was urged that there American history may best 
be given hemispheric interpretation. Discussion emphasized the prob- 
able submergence of regionalism as horizons expand. 

In the series dealing with the historical: profession the high point, in 
theory, was reached at a session devoted to the Concept of Causation in 
Historical Studies, The Nestor of historical causation, Frederick J. 
Teggart, epitomized the findings of his years of examination. It is said 
that “every historian has been a law to himself”, seeking to tell “what 
it was that actually took place” but leaving the general problem of estab- 
lishing causal relations to unhistorical philosophers, The “great man 
theory” turns on Cleopatra’s nose, making chance, if not propinquity, 
the dominant factor in history. “Synthesis” merely expresses the idio- 
syncracy of a particular historian. The concept of change, in terms 
either of “cycles” or of “evolution”, hinges on formulation of “a phi- 
losophy of life” and leaves many questions of history “insoluble by 
historical methods”. Explanation in terms of continuous “struzgle” 
entails the notion of a directive, if not Providential, agency sheping 
man’s destinies. Yet if events in different times and places be classified 
(as, for example, the barbarian invasions of the Roman Empire), their 
common causes may be sought by the same method of methcdical 
examination. By painstaking comparison Teggart has discovered strik- 
ing correlation, on the one hand, between wars in the T‘ien Shan and 
attacks on Rome’s Pannonian frontier, and on the other hand, between 
wars in the Roman East and disturbances on the Lower Danube and 
the Rhine. This correlation removes the problem of causation to a 
“remoter stage, where “interruptions of trade” come into play. Teggart 
urged on historians their duty to make scientific investigation of causa- 
tion in history: malaria was conquered because men believed its cause 
could be discovered. A comment prepared by Edward P. Cheyney and 
read by Charles W. Cole admitted that analysis is more popular rhan 
narrative. The scientific method, positing “laws”, is an important con- 
tribution, but the belief that history must live up to science may be a 
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liability. Mr. Cole appended Tolstoi’s discussion of the causation of 
Napoleon’s war with Russia in 1812. The philosopher-chairman, Morris 
R. Cohen, injected the distinction between “necessary” and “sufficient” 
causes, Walter E. Ives rebelled against the concept of history as a natural 
science; history is a moral science, and the historian’s problem is 
“strictly teleological”. William J. Bossenbrook noted that methodology 
changes with social values; the empirical approach ignores qualitative 
factors, which can be understood only with the aid of a “flexible con- 
ceptual apparatus”. Edward C. Kirkland argued that economic deter- 
minism must rid itself of emphasis on the pocket nerve and disregard 
the class struggle; scientists did discover the cause of malaria, but per- 
haps because there was a cause. Mr. Cohen questioned the use of cor- 
relation as a basis for causation and fleetingly drew attention from the 
Roman frontiers to the declining urban populations of Gaul and Spain. 


II 


The second theme of the program, War and Society, might at first 
sight seem a horrible example of the dominance of “background 
history”. But this series of sessions was less the fruit of “present- 
mindedness” than it was the systematization, mainly on chronological 
lines, of topics that have always played a large role at annual meetings 
of the American Historical Association. 

The honor of opening the series was accorded to guest social scien- 
tists—whether because Clio needs education by them or because they 
need to sit at Clio’s feet need not here be determined. Bessie L. Pierce 
presided over a session on Nature, Man, and War, at which an anthro- 
pologist, a geographer, and a sociologist made their offerings. Bronislaw 
Malinowski defined war, “in the only legitimate way”, as something 
which cannot exist “at low levels of development”; ergo, war is not 
biologically determined. Culture, which alone has produced war, can 
and must eliminate its own creation. Human aggressiveness, which 
admittedly exists at primitive levels, is merely “a derived impulse 
which arises from the thwarting of one or the other of the basic physio- 
logical desires (sex, hunger, ambition, need for protection) or else from 
the thwarting of culturally determined interest, appetite, or desire”, 
Hence Mr. Malinowski took his stand, like the totalitarians, for a new 
world order, based, however, on “international prevention of wars and 
organization for co-operation”, a “reality for which it is worth while to 
live and work, to fight and die”. Quite different was the approach of 
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Derwent S. Whittlesey to “The Role of Geography in Twentieth 
Century Wars”. Treating the present war as one more struggle between 
“haves” and “have-nots” rather than in terms of superficially clashing 
ideologies, he emphasized the struggle for raw materials. “Lebensraum”, 
less poetic than its equivalent “manifest destiny”, is but a reflection of 
the abuse of geography in the guise of Geopolitik, used for the first time 
in history “as a conscious incentive to fight and a directive cf war 
measures”. Kimball Young based his discussion of “Some Socio- 
psychological Factors in Modern Warfare” on study of the civilized 
child rather than the adult savage. Though agreeing with Mr. 
Malinowski in attributing human aggressiveness to “the frustration of 
smooth movement from impulse to satisfaction”, Mr. Young found its 
roots in childhood, when the individual’s “organic structure for struggle, 
avoidance, and attack” comies to function under the impact of conzact in 
society. “These patterns, however, are canalized off later toward cul- 
turally acceptable objects”, and “peaceful co-operation and sublimated 
competition” within defined groups “are partially dependent upcn this 
displacement of our more violent aggression on the out-group”. The 
present “total war” was characterized as merely the logical outcome of a 
cultural pattern of long standing attended by interesting totalitarian 
techniques of destroying morale. Mr. Young’s conclusion, less optimistic 
than Mr. Malinowski’s and more in agreement with Mr. Whittlesey’s 
concept of just another bigger war, admitted only the possibility of 
. reducing the intensity of aggression in the individual at the early and 
formative years and of providing by new institutions “some patterns 
of adult antagonism . . . somewhat this side of the mass slaughter 
which we call war”. In a period of lively questioning, in which the 
press participated, Messrs. Malinowski and Young sharpened their re- 
spective positions. Carl Becker’s treatment, in “Everyman his Own 
Historian”, of the analogous problem of the class struggle to’ produce 
a classless society was not evoked to lay the ghost of 1917, “the war to 
end war”. Perhaps it should be added that a historian present, to whom 
in this atmosphere of prophecy the chair made direct appeal for com- 
ment, deemed total abstention wise. 

Historians, however, picked up the ball within the narrower limits 
of time and space. Tom B. Jones began the story with a paper on 
“Propaganda, Hysteria, and the Peloponnesian War”. Hysteria, based on 
the psychological state which war induces, was aggravated by plague, 
military disasters, and civil strife. Its consequences were atrocities and 
restrictions on freedom of speech and intellectual activity. Consideration 
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of the role of propaganda led Mr. Jones to the ultimate question whether 
the prevailing favorable opinion of the Athenian democracy and of the 
intellectual level of the average Athenian citizen must not be revised. 
Sterling Dow thought that Athenian hysteria was not abnormal in the 
close proximity of the enemy and that the conduct of Athenian affairs 
was on the whole surprisingly calm; the plague made little difference, 
and the absence of parties gave the semblance rather than the reality of 
hysteria. 

Taking a long leap forward, the scene shifted to “The Influence 
of the Mercenary Spirit in Late Medieval Warfare”. Richard A. 
Newhall found medieval society singularly uninterested in war save in 
the immediate presence of the military of one side or the other. The 
nobility “made of warfare a gentlemanly pastime” and largely were 
“content with intangible rewards”; their followers were motivated by 
personal “ties of loyalty and interest”. In the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, the English captains were entrepreneurs, who frequently sublet 
their contracts with the king, and the fortunes of war were made by 
ransoms and loot combined with wage cutting. The emphasis on 
predatory gain attracted numerous “young fellows who hitherto had 
been of but small account”. In slack times “these predatory soldiers 
presented merely a problem of unemployment”, and royal armies may 
be regarded in the light of the W.P.A., strengthening the central gov- 
ernment. General Oliver L. Spaulding stressed the importance of dis- 
tance and time in medieval warfare and noted that the service oppor- 
tunities and rewards were greater in royal armies than in local merce- 
nary forces. 

A lesser leap carried the tale to War and Society in Early Modern 
Europe, a session at which two distinct problems were discussed. Alex- 
ander Thomson analyzed the interrelations of “The English Civil War 
and the English Gentry”, viewing the struggle as a conflict between 
two ideologies. Under the one conception, derived from medieval Chris- 
tendom, “the various groups and individuals in the population per- 
formed their own special functions for the good of the whole”; this side 
of the controversy was represented by those dispensers of “social justice”, 
the first two’ Stuarts, and by their “staunchest ally, the divine right 
episcopacy”. The newer view, “quickened by the commercial revolu- 
tion and abetted by the Protestant reformation”, was that society was 
“composed of individuals who had no functions to perform but who 
had only. rights which the state existed to protect”; its partisans were the 
gentry, for “the rights to be protected were chiefly those of individuals 
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who possessed property in land”. War with Spain and war witk Scot- 
land provided opportunity for the gentry to put pressure on the crown, 
and civil war, though disastrous to individuals, ultimately sealed the 
triumph of the gentry as a class. In discussion William H. Coates 
argued that the older interpretation of a struggle between liberty and 
tyranny still had some validity. The other problem was posed by 
Frederic C. Lane under the title “National Wealth and Prctection 
Costs”. Discussing that aspect of mercantilist activity reflected in the 
use of war to increase national wealth, he pointed out that the measure 
of its success requires computation of the “protection rent” involved. 
Colbert’s West Indian policy, directed against the Dutch sugar trade, 
caused diversion of French capital and labor from temporarily more 
profitable employment, to say nothing of more direct costs; bur in the 
long run the commerce and industry thus fostered proved to be subject 
to the law of increasing returns. On the other hand, the Portuguese 
attempt to increase the “protection costs” of the Venetians in the spice 
trade yielded temporary great gains from plunder but in the long run 
was ruinous by diverting capital and labor from normal commerce and 
industry. In discussion John M. Potter stressed the development of state 
control of military forces as a method of destroying feudalism, war be- 
coming an instrument of state policy. 

The next chronological stage was alluringly entitled The Democra- 
tization of War. Colonel Herman Beukema of West Point read a paper 
on “The Social Aspects of Conscription in Europe’s Experience”. 
Ranging over the whole reach of history, from ancient times to the 
living present, he used a flexible distinction between “democratic” and 
“despotic” conscription to produce many striking results. Touching on 
the social situations that make for conscription, Colonel Beukema noted 
that “for the five hundred millions of people under totalitarian rule, 
conscription has become the wartime extension of a peacetime social 
concept which reduces the individual to the status of a fraction of the 
state”. He concluded on a note of caution: 


A gullible people, dazzled by military success, are all too apt t overlook 
the necessity of qualifying a grant of power to the nation’s leaders with the 
proviso “for the period of the emergency” only and of leaving in being the 
popularly elected instrumentalities which shall determine when the emer- 
` gency has in fact ended. Therein, as history has clearly shown, lie the greatest 
social and political dangers of democratic conscription. 


Thomas H. Thomas, discussing “The Army and the Railway Revolu- 
tion”, described the tremendous impetus given to the offensive, as first 
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instanced in 1859, by the rail network and attributed to it, rather than 
to any “more aggressive temper of national policy”, the heightened 
tempo of military effort. Railways necessitated a complete overhauling 
of the technique of mobilization, entailing economic catastrophe which 
made “the mere danger of war almost as formidable as war itself”. 
Hoffman Nickerson and Hans Speier took issue with Colonel Beu- 
kema’s categories and expressed the wish that the social effects of 
conscription had been discussed. Mr. Nickerson suggested that pro- 
longed mass warfare would produce moral degeneration, particularly 
in the United States. General Spaulding expressed the fear that, as in 
1917-18, the current military program of the United States might be 
overdone, with resultant inefficiency. 

Somewhat similar in scope was a session on the Civil Mind in an 
Armed Society, jointly sponsored by the American Military Institute. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor of the New York Times, devel- 
oped the role of the civilian “At the Turning Point in the Study of 
War” in an argument for wider study of war, too great a subject to be 
left to the professional soldier alone. Harvey A. De Weerd, in a paper 
on “The Changing Relationship of Civilian and Military Elements in 
Modern Warfare”, described the breakdown of the traditional com- 
partmentalization of the civilian and the military, which survived as 
late as Clausewitz’s pages. “The French Revolution made the civilian 
a potential soldier, the industrial revolution made the.civilian responsible 
for providing the industrial sinews of war”. Though the military re- 
tained “the direction and supervision of the actual military effort”, the 
need for co-operation grew ever more vital. In 1914-18 the breakdown 
of established military principles and the slowness of the military pro- 
fession to appreciate the importance of industrial resources and inven- 
tiveness produced deadlock and bitter quarrels with civilians prepared 
to force the pace of the military mind. Victory achieved only by the 
“dull equilibrium of an iceberg righting itself according to the laws of 
gravity” bred civilian “revulsion against things military” and paved the 
way for the failures of the democracies in the present war. Intelligent 
mutual and voluntary co-operation of civilians and professional soldiers 
is needed to confront the totalitarian concept of “society in arms”; to 
this end Mr. De Weerd urged historians “to grant the study of military 
history a place inside the general academic curriculum”. Herbert 
Rosinski and Colonel Beukema developed further the case for closer 
co-ordination of civilians and the military and for the reciprocal study 
of their respective fields. 
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The final number in the chronological series was entitled Wer and 
Industrial Society in Twentieth Century Europe, On the political side 
Arthur Rosenberg stressed the fundamental difference between the 
wartime emergency dictatorships of Ludendorff, Lloyd George, and 
Clemenceau and the “fascist totalitarian dictatorships” in Italy. Ger- 
many, and Russia. The base of the latter lay in domestic, not inter- 
national, crises, Easton Rothwell referred to the wartime breakdown 
of the “automatic” mechanisms of private capitalism and the substitu- 
tion of state direction, effected through fiscal, market, and labor con- 
trol. He emphasized the accelerating force of war in the direction of 
concentration of control, the tendency to separation of ownership and 
control, and the decline of Europe’s economic primacy. Noting the in- 
ability of economic life to return to its prewar norms, Mr. Rothwell 
suggested that even a defeat of the totalitarian powers will not check 
the tendency toward “greater and increasingly permanent intervention 
by the state”. Paula R. Anderson, discussing “The Effect of War on 
Intellectual and Artistic Life”, feared that the artist and writer have be- 
come too “closely integrated with social and economic life” to escape 
being thrown off balance. In discussion was raised the broad question 
of the extent to which the rise of totalitarian dictatorships has been the 
product of long-run historical traditions, as well as the stock question of 
whether American preparation for war must necessarily lead to a 
political dictatorship. 

Somewhat hyperborean was the topic of Scandinavia and the Prob- 
lems of Neutrality. Oscar J. Falnes confined his paper on “Norway and 
Denmark” almost wholly to a detailed account of their difficulties in 
1914-18, with some description of resultant state intervention in eco- 
nomic life. Andreas Elviken concentrated even more on the external 
(particularly trade) problems of Sweden in 1914-18 and Finland in 
1917-18. In discussion, Waldemar Westergaard, emphasizing the losses 
of the Scandinavian nations in the previous war, described the failure 
of attempts at concerted action in 1939. Fritiof Ander sketched the in- 
ternal social conflicts which affected Sweden’s position prior to and 
during the last war. 

The bearings -of wars and rumors of wars on the other rim of 
Europe were described in detail in a paper by Vernon J. Puryear on 
“Britain and the Dardanelles, 1807-1940”. John C. Adams pointed out 
that precedent was sometimes more important than naval guns and that 
both the general diplomatic background and the forces behind national 
policies must be considered, but he concluded that the kernel of the 
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question. was the actual naval and military realities. John Hunziker 
emphasized the rise of nationalism in the Near East and the significance 
of the powers’ economic interests, with special reference to the change 
in Russia’s attitude. : 

On the other side of the world attention was attracted by War and 
the Transition from Feudalism to Industrialism in Japan. Edwin O. 
Reischauer attributed the origin of Japanese feudalism to a long period 
of relative peace, coinciding with economic and political collapse of the 
central government; its increasing complexity throughout the centuries 
he assigned to the development of military strategy as well as to eco- 
nomic growth and improving communications. Hugh Borton traced 
“The Effect of War upon Modern Japan (1868-1918)”. After the fall 
of the shogunate, weakened by the transition from rice economy to 
money economy, organization of the army and navy on Western 
models combined with successes on the battlefield to effect social and 
political changes in the direction of a new military ascendancy. At the 
same time rapid industrialization under state patronage for war pur- 
poses produced economic concentration. The efforts of the industrialists 
to seek political control by sponsoring political parties failed to shake 
the power of “the group that had won the wars”. William W. Lock- 
wood dealt with “War and Economic Welfare in Japan”, attributing 
her expansionist policies not to gospel, glory, and gold but to “face, food, 
and fear”. Any notion that the nonpareil growth of Japan’s industries 
in the twentieth century had failed to “elevate the general standard of 
living very materially” he emphatically rejected. Agriculture, to be sure, 
has remained primitive and overburdened, while state protection has 
been extended chiefly “to sustain a group of heavy industries having 
little economic justification”. Economic progress, however, has resulted 
from the unaided growth of the export industries, notably textiles, from 
free access to the markets of Great Britain and the United States, and 
from relative nonparticipation in the War of 1914-18. Particularly in the 
last few years “war and planning for war have served chiefly to pervert 
and frustrate the economic and social forces operating to elevate the 
standard of living and relieve that relentless population pressure which 
is Japan’s economic problem”. 

The other regional session appended to this series came closer home 
both in place and in time and, jointly sponsored by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, was the only one at which physical 
sustenance was deemed necessary. It bore little relation to history, 
though some to the historiography of the future, In a paper on “Pan 
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America and the World Crisis” J. Fred Rippy sketched our current 
efforts to win friends to southward and appraised their chances of suc- 
cess and possible fruits. He incorporated a plea for the reconstruction 
of the teaching of American history on a hemispheric basis. 

War and Society was also discussed from three other specialized 
angles, all of acute concern in the present world situation. Versailles— 
Past and Future was reappraised in the light of Continental historical 
opinion. Walter C. Langsam felt constrained to dismiss as impractical 
the thought of a reasonable or ideal peace settlement to come. Yet, on 
the basis of his study of the reaction of German historical scholarship to 
Versailles from 1919 to 1932, he drew up generalized blueprints for 
preconference diplomacy, peace-conference technique (apparently pre- 
ferring Vienna to Versailles), and treaty psychology, in the hope that, 
whichever side be victorious, enlightened self-interest might dictate 
effort to provide a lasting settlement rather than an armistice. Re- 
viewing French historical opinion, with its stress on the failure of 
Versailles to provide adequate security, Troyer S. Anderson differed 
sharply from Langsam’s recommendation of “a tactful peace”, urging 
instead a treaty “of strength and authority”. He argued that any treaty 
which ignores the fact of widespread economic and social ckange, 
which assures the sanctity of rights hallowed by nineteenth century 
traditions, is doomed to fail; change must be compelled “to follow 
peaceful paths” but must not be blocked. “A strong peace must be made: 
if liberals cannot make it, others will. In that case we shall bid a final 
farewell to a liberalism debauched by ethical self-indulgence in beliefs 
that no longer face the facts of the world in which we live.” George A. 
Washburne considered the weaknesses in the Versailles Treaty in con- 
junction with the fumbling irresolution of its enforcement; the pity was 
that the Allies defied and appeased at the wrong times. Paul Birdsall, 
deeming the British now driven by an altered geography much closer 
to the French views of 1919, characterized the Versailles settlement as 
too tender politically and too hard in its economic provisions, René 
Albrecht-Carrié, dealing with Italian reactions, suggested that if Italy, 
instead of focusing on the Adriatic, had taken an active part at Ver- 
sailles, the terms imposed on Germany would have been saner, more 
lenient; Italy’s subsequent policy, creating “the myth of the ‘lost’ or 
‘mutilated’ victory”, had been increasingly opportunistic and reckless. 
Active discussion from the floor ranged all the way from endorsement 
by the chairman, Bernadotte Schmitt, of the view that much ill had 
flowed from failure to enforce the peace to the somewhat isolated plea 
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of Mr. Malinowski that there will be need for American objectivity in 
the next peace, “need to make a peace to let all live in peace”. 

American Isolation was isolated at a special session. Opening with 
quotations from two eminent sources, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Thomas Mann, Albert K. Weinberg’s paper on “Traditional Factors in 
Contemporary American Foreign Policy” gave surcease from the tedium 
of the historical method by proving out of the mouth of Secretary Hull 
that American policy today is “always within the range of our tradi- 
tional policies of non-entanglement”. Making prudent selections from 
utterances of bygone executives, Mr. Weinberg demonstrated that the 
“ideology underlying our contemporary status of neutral belligerency 
has roots in tradition”. D. F. Fleming presented a paper on “The Fail- 
ure of Isolation”, that somewhat legendary concept being apparently 
equated with abstention from membership in the League of Nations. 
In a deeply moved rhetorical tide Fleming condemned America’s “irre- 
sponsible” foreign policy. Benjamin H. Williams appealed for “Amer- 
ican Leadership in the Non-totalitarian World”. Turning from the 
“dream of a world community of nations co-operating on a basis of 
equality for the maintenance of collective security” as hopeless in the 
presence of the “frantic frustration” of the “precocious central area” of 
Europe, he advanced the concept of our responsibility for hemiglobal 
leadership in the “vast outer area of easier life and lighter pressure” 
composed of the British Dominions, Latin America, and China. Mr. 
Williams cautioned against concern with foreign ideologies when con- 
fined to “the internal domestic situation in the country involved”. 
Vigorous discussion was opened by George H. Blakeslee, who chal- 
lenged Mr. Fleming’s definition of isolation and his failure to under- 
stand the reasons for the failure of economic sanctions. The idea that 
England had in the past consistently used her navy to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine was rejected as contrary to fact, and the question of 
Japan was raised. No solution was offered to the question whether the 
failure of the League was not chiefly due to the initial exclusion and 
subsequent treatment of Germany and Russia, nor was the charge of 
American irresponsibility reconciled with the effort of the Hoover ad- 
ministration to save the day by a general moratorium or with its stand 
on Manchukuo. Other questions raised from the floor provoked the 
chairman, Samuel F. Bemis, to insist that the day for debate is over; 
“we are now committed to a British victory”. Mr. Fleming added that 
either the United States or England must take the initiative in creating 
a world Lebensraum. 
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Most present-minded, perhaps, of the sessions in. this, series was the 
one devoted’ to, George Mowry’s exposition. of “Some Effects of the 
World War on American Democracy”. Beginning. with affirmation of 
the disinclination of Americans to serve in the armed forces in 1917 
and their disappointment while in service, Mowry piled-up other war- 
time origins of the “bleak disillusionment” of the 1920's, A “pervasive 
cynicism”, affecting democracy, religion, and historiography, was laid 
principally at the door of “one of the world’s greatest idealists”, whose 
prophecies were not to be fulfilled. Industrial profits and War Loan 
drives were taken to have “popularized materialism”, as reflected {n the 
invasion of college curricula by technical and vocational courses and in 
the hormonization of literature. The growth of organized “mental 
solidarity”, coupled with outbreaks of mob violence and legislative 
curtailment of personal liberties, was ascribed to the war. Most of all 
was deplored the effect on “the creative spirit of America”, as witnessed 
by booksellers’ catalogues, by decadent scientific and technological 
research (though very temporarily), and by the disappearance of 
Progressivism. Frederic L. Paxson found the term “democracy” used 
too comprehensively and listed a number of phenomena under dis- 
cussion, the origins of which were clearly independent of the war. He 
remarked that “peace cannot exist in a society which is alive” and sub- 
mitted that the waging of war with “the reasonably cheerful assent of 
the solvent majority” had broadened the base of democracy, especially 
as it “shook folks loose”. The ever surprising Max Lerner agreed largely 
both with the speaker and his critic. He seemed to find in delibezately 
temporary Wilsonian war measures beginnings “which flowered into 
the New Deal”, and he transmogrified “standardization of minds” into 
- “singleness of purpose”. In conclusion, he found “corporate capitalists” 
constituting the class basis of isolationism and affirmed that the common 
man is less important than faith. 


m 


The third principal theme, The Common Man, played the smallest 
role of the four, perhaps because the man most commonly dealt with 
by historians is of necessity the uncommon man. Apart from quite 
recent times only one sampling was made. Joseph W. Swain explained 
the evolution of “The Gracchi and their Historians”, noting that not 
new materials, but new subjective judgments, have led to reconstruc- 
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tion in economic terms. The background of the Gracchi was drawn in 
terms of the effects of transition from a local Italian to a world economy. 
Waiving judgment on their motives, Mr. Swain reviewed their achieve- 
ments, save with respect to the Italian allies, in a generally sympathetic 
light. Solomon Katz reviewed the confused evidence of the sources with 
regard to their motives and concluded that Gaius, under Greek in- 
fluence, was trying to solve the problems of a hungry proletariat in 
Rome; Tiberius was a social reformer, Gaius interested in both social 
and political reform; both were honest and both essentially Roman in 
outlook. In open discussion the blindness of the Gracchi toward Asia 
was stressed, 

Similar association of the concept of the “common man” with 
reformers governed the session on the Condition of the People as a 
Problem of Statesmanship in Great Britain, 1820-1850. Cecil H. Driver, 
discussing “New Perspectives of Wealth and Poverty in Britain, 1815- 
1850”, described, the “new political consciousness” which found ex- 
pression during the “Peace without a Parallel”. He emphasized the 
increasingly impersonal character of social protest, directed against 
evident maldistribution of wealth, “the condition of England question”, 
and the prevailing Malthusian mood of social pessimism. The protest 
against laissez-faire individualism was described as taking two forms— 
the pre-Marxian labor theory of value and the Tory concept of society 
as a moral organism. Emily Allyn described the “Social Conscience of 
Cabinet Ministers, 1820-1850” as a nonexistent quantity in the period 
of adolescent liberalism and attributed its later manifestations less to 
“mere theory” than to Peel’s attacks on government corruption and 
inefficiency, to “the dying off of the older generation”, and to the 
pressure of Chartism and Punch. Considering the question, “Was the 
New Poor Law Benthamite?”, Richard W. Hale, jr., found the “trend 
of the times” responsible, absolving Bentham as “merely its prophet”. 
In a particularly lively discussion emphasis on the role of Tory socialism 
was both lauded and rejected as “scandalously poor history”. The lack 
of social conscience on the part of cabinet ministers was variously at- 
tributed to their upper-class predilections and to a combination of fear 
and impotence. The reality of the laissez-faire doctrines was both up- 
held and challenged. The influence of the changed base of parliamentary 
representation was noted. The distinction between Bentham as a 
prophet and Bentham as an influence was doubted, and it was remarked 
that discussion of the Poor Law without discussion of Smith and 
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Malthus was “remarkable”. Whereupon the devotees of the English 
common man adjourned to the Nineteenth Century English History 
Tea. 

More objectively conceived was the session on Standards of Living 
of Russian Industrial Workers in Peace, War, and Revolution. Mose L. 
Harvey, buttressing his findings on mimeographed statistical tables 
distributed to the audience, characterized the prewar real income of the 
Russian worker as “limited to the food, shelter, and clothing necessary 
for bare subsistence”. With many qualifications and much significant 
detail, rejecting the oft-cited Strumilin’s calculations as erroneous, he 
concluded that the “material conditions of Russian workers were not 
greatly affected” by the war. With much less reliance on statistics 
Merrill Spalding held that during the Revolution, after a slight initial 
rise, real wages declined, especially under the Bolshevik regime. Under 
war communism the workers’ standard of living reached an unprec- 
edented low; rising rapidly under the N.E.P, it fell again in the period 
of the Five-Year Plans. Samuel N. Harper, assuming that the workers 
had made the Bolshevik Revolution, posed the question whether it 
had paid them dividends, His suggestion that the lowering of material 
standards was counterbalanced by political-social gains prefaced an 
animated discussion in which quantitative measurements were losz sight 
of, though varied attempts to force Mr. Harvey to make soul-searching 
comparative judgments were unavailing. The prewar contribution of 
the villages to workers’ income was acknowledged, but the value of the 
novel and other sources of mutually contradictory opinions was re- 
jected. 

For the rest the pursuit of the “common man” was carried on in 
American history. Herbert M. Morais, analyzing the available biographi- 
cal data relating to 355 Boston Sons of Liberty, found among them 
“nineteen craftsmen; assuming that of the 298 who have left no bio- 
graphical traces a much more substantial proportion must have been 
artisans, he developed the theme that “the revolutionary ardor and 
uncompromising zeal of colonial mechanics, artisans, and day laborers 
helped bring about the American Revolution”, Thomas P. Abernethy 
thought that Mr. Morais had shown that the leadership of the artisans 
was chiefly non-artisan. Max Savelle criticized the paper as over- 
sympathetic to mere violence and as seeking to modernize what was 
really an agrarian-commercial movement. Philip Davidson offered as 
an alternative “oversimplification” the idea that revolutionary leaders 
were merely using violent elements against the British. Carl Briden- 
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baugh doubted that socioeconomic cleavages were important in bring- 
ing on the Revolution; a similar list of Tories shows similar distribution 
of occupations. In open discussion it was pointed out that the use of 
mobs by political leaders had a long history in England. 

Women also masqueraded under this general designation. Noting 
that for the first time the Association had allotted a session to women 
in history, Jeannette P. Nichols explored “The Nurture of Feminism 
in the United States”, deploring the tendency of women not to pre- 
serve the evidence. Feminism was ascribed to rising standards of living, 
mechanized housekeeping, and the rise of the middle class. In the West, 
particularly, the “peculiar toughness of physical and moral fiber” of 
the pioneer combined with scarcity to enhance woman’s advances; 
Protestantism also, despite St. Paul, gave women chances to work for 
a cause. Nor were emotional factors ignored. On these bases women 
developed political techniques in suffrage and temperance work, while 
women’s clubs offered wide scope for excess energies. In industry 
women have been responsible for the most enlightened of unions, the 
-1.L.G, W. U., while the Women’s Trade Union League trained many 
a lobbyist. Climactically, the League of Women Voters has mightily 
encouraged “political independence on behalf of the general welfare”. 
Alma Lutz, claiming that women are not good self-publicizers, differed 
from Mrs. Nichols in viewing wars as a contributing and the churches 
as a retarding factor, and she touched on contradictions between the 
notions of women’s rights and of equal rights. In subsequent discussion 
a male seemed pleased to think that women have not been feminists 
since 1848, while another noted that women have gained their privileges 
obliquely. Penetrating south of the border, Lillian E. Fisher dealt with 
“The Influence of the Mexican Revolution on the Status of Women”, 
describing the transition from the days when Indian tribes “crushed 
the spirit of their women beneath ironclad taboos and repressions” to 
the revolutionary days when “many women, particularly of the work- 
ing class and the peasantry, were ready to take their place side by side 
with their men”. Vera Brown Holmes ascribed the cultural lag of 
Latin America to historical tradition and industrial lag rather than to 
Roman Catholicism and Indian ancestry. 

Under the chairmanship of W. E. B. Du Bois three papers were 
presented on the Negro in the History of the United States. Charles H. 
Wesley surveyed the vitally active work of “The Negro in the Organ- 
ization of Abolition, 1831-1837”, ranging from financial support of 
Garrison’s Liberator to organization of a multitude of Negro anti- 
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slavery societies. In active discussion, led by Alex M, Arnett, the rela- 
tion of Negro initiative and participation to certain manifestations of 
Northern white hostility was suggested. Rayford W. Logan described 
the efforts of the American Colonization Society to secure the destruc- 
tion of the Indian and the enslavement or exploitation of the Negro. 
A. Ray Newsome objected that the society was really heterogeneous, 
embracing both opponents and supporters of slavery, and that its 
foundation in 1817 really reflected the general attitude toward the free 
Negro. In further discussion Mr. Logan’s suggestion of a link between 
the Colonization Society and the Protestant Crusade was questioned. 
Vernon L, Wharton emphasized “The Race Issue in the Overthrow of 
Reconstruction: in Mississippi”. Rejecting as unfounded “the accepted ` 
pattern of Negro domination, inefficiency, extravagance, and corrup- 
tion”; he assigned the violent overthrow of the Republican government 
to “race prejudice, with few contributing factors”. Horace M. Bond 
called attention to Negro sources in additional support of this thesis and 
added that, on the basis of his studies of Alabaman conditions, North- 
ern financial interests seem to have been behind the Democrazs. In 
discussion Mr. Wharton attributed the lack of Negro resistance partly 
to lack of arms but mainly to the submissiveness bred by slavery and 
“economic helplessness”. 

The common man was cast also as the leading man in a presenta- 
tion of “Class in American Labor History” by Selig Perlman, Con- 
tinuing his challenge to thé Marxian concept of “labor” and its role, 
Mr. Perlman all but adopted a Leninist position. The failure of early 
American trade-unionism he attributed to the fact that the American 
workers, steeped in the tradition of individualistic economic democracy, 
were too easily lured into politics by such dreams as “greenbackism”. 
On the other hand, class-conscious immigrant workers, foreign to 
American individualistic ideals, concentrated on building stable trade- 
union organizations, a process in which pragmatic considerations sub- 
stituted “job and wage consciousness” for their original socialist philos- 
ophy. The American Federation of Labor thus developed the ideal 
‘of “a highly integrated democracy of unionized workers and of as- 
-sociated employer-managers, jointly conducting an industrial govern- 
ment with ‘laws’ mandatory on the individual”. The C. I. O. split 
sprang from the shortsightedness of “historians” and “lawyers” ia the 
A. F. of L., and more fundamentally from the circumstance that the 
parent body, unlike the British Trades Union Congress, had been 
forced to assume jurisdictional authority. Recent developments in the 
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American labor world were attributed not to a changed ideology but 
to an altered political scene, which has permitted “job conscious” trade- 
unionists to remain “side by side with Americans in general, not as 
a class separate from, to say nothing of a class arrayed against, the 
rest of the nation”. In discussion Henry David raised the question 
whether “job consciousness” is not a manifestation of “class con- 
sciousness” and suggested that it arose from the given level of economic 
development rather than from Marxian antecedents. Mr. David raised 
the further question whether Mr. Perlman’s exclusively trade-union 
focus did not exclude other significant aspects of the labor movement. 
Charles H. Page, also questioning the Marxian influence, felt that the 
workers were by “total experience” more than merely job conscious 
and suggested that dual unionism in America reflected competitive 
“middle-class” desires on the part of socially climbing workers, The 
chairman, Norman J. Ware, also maintained that the A. F. of L. rep- 
resented not a Marxian background but trade-unionism “pure and 
simple”. From the floor it was asked whether “upper-class conscious- 
ness” should not have been discussed. 

The two remaining sessions devoted to the “common man” were 
jointly sponsored by regional societies. In collaboration with the South- 
ern Historical Association the Southern “Demagogue” was discussed 
by a panel of five. Dan M. Robison, appealing to Milton, objected to 
the éasy identification of demagogue and Southern Democrat; he urged 
that the “goblin label” was frequently applied, by those who opposed 
reforms or did not understand campaign methods, to men who played 
practical politics without practicing duplicity. Roger W. Shugg, in a 
sparkling paper, concentrated on Huey Long, the “spoiled, rebellious 
son of a poor Baptist farmer”, who “transformed the state govern- 
ment from a thrifty but corrupt agent of business into an extravagantly 
corrupt agency of social welfare and political domination”. To Francis 
B. Simkins “Ben Tillman, eminent agrarian and United States senator, 
was a very successful demagogue.” Sprung of a family of “man- 
slayers”, “deferential toward women”, he was “an inspired South 
Carolinian”. Like other Southern demagogues, he was unable to de- 
velop into a national leader; yet he “possessed a generous share of 
statesmanship”, playing “upon the prejudices of the many to advance 
the cause of democracy and to achieve some progressive reforms”. 
H. C. Nixon traced the roots of demagoguery to the presence of large 
Negro populations and to the “extra-regional economic devil”, reduced 
to the common denominator of ruralism. He suggested that “the 
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Southern demagogue is, however, increasingly coming to resemble his 
Northern counterpart, the city boss”. A marginal type was discussed 
by Thomas D. Clark, who-found William Goebel “one of the most 
unorthodox of the breed”. “He was perfectly indifferent to women”, 
at popular gatherings “was as stiff as a country brush broom”, “city man 
that he was”. Nonetheless he fought “the fight of the common man”. 
In discussion the existence of Southern demagogues before the Civil 
War and of Northern demagogues at all times was stressed, as was 
the relation of demagogic intemperance to the need of establishing 
rapport with the audience. 

An analogous panel discussion, jointly sponsored by the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, sought to answer the question, “To 
What Extent was the West a Radical Force, 1865-1892?” Robert E. 
Riegel considered Western farmers essentially conservative; even the — 
favor shown to woman suffrage and direct elections and the advocacy 
of railroad legislation and cheap money arose from the desire to pre- 
serve traditional American conditions. Louis Pelzer thought that the 
West might be considered radical in land policy but that it had been 
too busy making a living to give momentum to general policies of 
economic betterment, humanitarian reform, or cultural advancement. 
Albert K. Kohlmeier also thought the West fundamentally conserva- 
tive, but he distinguished in its support of the graduated income tax 
a material contribution to forces of social change. Chester M. Destler 
found the West radical in the sense of desiring social and economic 
reorganization; if specific radical ideas were imported from the East, 
they found ready support in Western hostility to New England con- 
trol, to the railroads, and to the- growing power of Wall Street; Cali- 
fornia originated the most radical proposals, Discussion centered on 
definitions: conservatism and laissez faire were equated; the corpora- 
tions became radical; and, over Mr. Destler’s protest, Western farmers 
turned out to be reactionaries. 


IV 


The concluding theme of the program, New Interpretations, rep- 
resented the fresh burgeoning of historical scholarship in a medley of 
phases, The reinterpretative process, however, was carried back no 
further than the Middle Ages. At the dinner of the Mediaeval Academy 
Austin P. Evans read a carefully thought-out paper on the historiog- 
raphy of “The Heretic: A Problem of Minorities in the Middle Ages”. 
Refraining from drawing the “easy parallel” with present problems of 
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human liberty, he systematically reviewed the work of the last quarter 
century and indicated possible lines of further research. 

“Medieval Representation and Roman Law”, by Gaines Post, had 
been made available in advance in mimeographed form, thus per- 
mitting discussion by a panel and yet leaving time for significant dis- 
cussion from the floor. Mr. Post’s paper dealt with the “frequent use 
of Roman legal principles and terminology” in “the systems of cor- 
porate representation of communities by special delegates in the as- 
semblies of the thirteenth century”. The writer demonstrated the funda- 
mental importance of the extensive revival of the Roman and canon 
law, beginning in Italy, in providing rationalization for the growing 
centralization of authority and, especially, of the formula plena potestas 
as an influence on the expansion of the feudal curia into an assembly 
of representatives which “enabled the ruler to bind the community to 
his will”. In closing, as one reinterpreter to another, he paid tribute to 
“the medieval genius of assimilation and organization that created, out 

‘of fragments of Roman law, a great institution which did not exist in 

the Roman Empire”. Charles H. Taylor, who opened the panel dis- 
cussion, noted that in fourteenth century France “full instructions” 
predominated over “full powers”. Carl Stephenson and George L. 
Haskins reviewed the relation of older interpretations to the one under 
discussion. Samuel E. Thorne remarked that in subsequent develop- 
ment, with one doubtful exception, the question of attendance or non- 
attendance of representatives did not affect the validity of statutes, In 
open discussion it was emphasized that contemporary problems con- 
nected with taxation were more vital than Roman influences in the 
growth of medieval representation. In summing up, the chairman, 
Charles H, McIlwain, suggested that Roman influences were reflected 
more in form than in content. 

The Renaissance was re-examined in Wallace K. Ferguson’s “New 
Light on the Renaissance”. A sketch of successive interpretations of 
the Renaissance culminating in Burckhardt was followed by some ac- 
count of breaches in that now classic interpretation. Mr. Ferguson 
contended that without doing violence to the continuity of history 
the conception of the Renaissance as a distinctive period may be de- 
fended on the basis of correlating its cultural aspects with economic, 
social, and political changes. Thus the supersession of erstwhile domi- 
nant feudal and clerical elements by urban laymen will be found to 
underlie the Renaissance. Leona C. Gabel added stress on Renaissance 
rationalism. August C. Krey spoke for more emphasis on the Italian 
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cities and city life, which were aided, not hindered, by the church. 
Franklin L. Baumer thought the English Renaissance should be 
treated as a national, not a general European, movement and disagreed 
with the emphasis on secularism. Lester K., Born, a “practicing Latinist”, 
asserted that there was no rebirth of classical studies because they had 
never died in the Middle Ages, Friedrich Engel-Janosi perceived con- 
tinuity in intellectual history from the Middle Ages to the Enlighten- 
ment. In open discussion reference was made to Burckhardt’s real 
appreciation of urbanization, the lead given to Italy by the Hundred 
Years’ War, the influence of Spain, the knitting of ties between eastern 
and western Europe, and the ecclesiastical backing of the Renaissance. 

Seventeenth century political institutions were also re-examined. 
Elmer A. Beller, in a paper on “Monarchical Practices and. Republican 
Theories during the English Commonwealth and Protectorate”, found 
religion and trade the source of “constitutional difficulties which led 
to the overthrow of monarchy” but left the majority still monarchists. 
Parliament was reluctant to assert the sovereignty of the people, and 
even in the army democratic tendencies were opposed by Cromwell 
and Ireton. Interim governments, therefore, were “in theory and name 
republican, though in reality they approached a monarchy”. Margaret 
A. Judson offered a supplementary interpretation of parliamentary 
hesitation over the question of sovereignty. Paul R. Doolin affirmed that 
“The Kingdom of France in the Last Three Centuries of the Ancien 
Régime was a Limited Monarchy”. Citing the sixteenth century Claude 
de Seyssel, he discussed the three principal checks on royal authority— 
religion, justice, and police. “Government under law” and “govern- 
ment in which power is divided among several authorities”, in which 
division “a surprisingly small share belongs to the king”, were charac- 
terized, despite movement toward absolutism, as persisting to the end 
of the monarchy. Walter R. Dorn doubted the possibility of broad 
generalization but saw the monarchy as limited less by parlementary 
theory than by ineffectiveness in a state that was not yet homogeneous. 
In general discussion the control of the monarchy over the church 
through the power of appointment and over the parlements by evoca- 
tion-and lits de justice was emphasized, and limitations were ascribed 
to privileges, Mr. Doolin maintained, however, that he based his-argu- 
ment on actual practice, though admitting the abnormality of some. of 
his instances. -` 

Seventeenth century England was approached from a thirc angle 
in a‘session.jointly sponsored by the American Society of Church His- 
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tory and devoted to the Long Parliament and the Evolution of Reli- 
gious Toleration, Linking the dispute to divisions among contemporary 
English Independents, Elizabeth F. Hirsch analyzed the controversy 
between “John Cotton and Roger Williams”. Cotton was presented as 
a “conservative” whose concept of the unity of religious knowledge 
dictated persecution. Williams was more sympathetically viewed as 
subordinating “conscience” to intellectual decisions which each in- 
dividual has the right to make for himself. Ethyn Kirby discussed 
“Cromwell and Toleration”, and Clyde L. Grose surveyed “Tendencies 
toward Religious Integration on the Eve of the Restoration of 1660”. 
These two papers involved a dispute as to how Cromwell could have 
been an Erastian, as Mrs. Kirby said, if, as Mr. Grose said, Erastianism 
is incompatible with Calvinism, while the chairman, Roland W. Bain- 
ton, suggested that Erastianism was the culmination of medieval im- 
perialist theory. Mr. Grose attributed the indifferentism which led to 
toleration to a compound of deism, latitudinarianism, and scientific 
atheism. 

From the English Revolution the work of reinterpretation skipped 
to the French Revolution. Beatrice F. Hyslop achieved the all but 
impossible in reducing to orderly form “New Work on the French 
Revolution”. Since this bibliographical article is to be published in a 
future issue of this Review, no summary need be attempted here. 
Mitchell B. Garrett thought there was not much possibility at present 
of research in this field by American scholars, an opinion which was 
queried in open discussion. John H. Stewart, with special reference to 
Labrousse, spoke of the need of mastering the economist’s techniques. 

As the theme of new interpretations reached the nineteenth cen- 
tury, emphasis on cultural history became more pronounced. To dis- 
pose of the Romantic Movement in Western Europe in the First Half . 
of the Nineteenth Century a novel technique was devised. After a 
general session, over which Carlton J. H. Hayes presided, the romantics 
broke up into special sessions devoted, respectively, to the English, 
German, and French phases of the movement. The Journal of the 
History of Ideas will devote its June issue to the publication ok the 
papers read at the general and special sessions. 

“The Meaning of Romanticism for the Historian of Ideas”, trans- 
cending the potentialities of any mere historian, was developed at the 
general session by Arthur O. Lovejoy. As a premise he posited the 
summary statement that “nothing . . . but confusion and error can 
result from the quest of some suppositious intrinsic nature of a hypos- 
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tatized essence called ‘romanticism’”. Yet he found it permissible to 
distinguish a “romantic period”, He urged the historian’s duty to 
consider “the logical and the hypothetical psychological relations of 
the major unit-ideas which he has found prevalent in the period”. 
In conclusion he traced “a certain specific historical connection between 
the intellectual revolution of the romantic period and the tragic spec- 
tacle of Europe in 1940”. The general subject of romanticism was also 
discussed by Eugene N. Anderson, with definite focus on its parent 
Germany, “The Romantic Counterrevolution in Germany” being con- 
ceived as a reaction to rationalism and to the French. “Footloose intel- 
lectuals”, lacking the solid basis of caste or property, rejected objective 
-abstractions in favor of the subjective individual until “the blun: force 
of war necessitated real political action”. 

At one of the special sessions Hoxie N. Fairchild discussed “Roman- 
_ ticism and the Religious Revival in England”. Characterizing “gen- 
uine”, “liberal”, English romanticism as “a Protestantism which ‘has 
broken down into a quasi-pantheistic kind of deism” and as ranging 
“from a mildly humanitarian Whiggery to an emotional sort of 
radicalism”, he found the Oxford Movement its absolute ant:thesis, 
“a mixture of a political and religious conservatism which is not only 
unromantic but essentially antiromantic and a thwarted liberal roman- 
ticism which has been thrown into uneasy alliance with that con- 
servatism by the course of European history”. Charles H. Lyttle and 
F. W. Buckler expressed general agreement, the former emphasizing 
the Oxford Movement as a reaction to rationalism and the latter point- 
ing out the similarity in their emotional arguments. John H. Randall, 
however, emphasized that the thesis could be maintained only with 
reference to the Oxford Movement; other aspects of the religious -evival 
show much romanticism, and reference had been omitted to Burke’s 
type of reactionary romanticism. 

On a different tack, at the special session on Germany, Goetz Briefs 
turned to “Romanticism and Economic Organization”. The Napoleonic 
catastrophe made Adam Mueller react violently against liberalism, “The 
state is the totality of human affairs”, the alliance of past and present 
generations, Corporate organization, preformed in the Middle Ages, is 
the eternal, proper order. Inescapably the political philosophy of roman- 
ticism was drawn into the camp of reaction and supplied the besis for 
the ultima ratio of National Socialism. 

At the remaining special session Jacques Barzun assayed “Romantic 
Historiography as a Political Force in France”, He described successive 
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futile efforts to reconcile the “two Frances” created by the Revolution. 
Historiography ultimately formed the creed of anti-Gérmanism, and 
a kind of national oneness triumphed over liberalism and histori- 
ography itself. Sherman Kent felt keenly the need of closer definition, 
doubted whether ideas were the chief factors in politics, and ques- 
tioned the conflict between liberalism and nationalism. Charles H. 
Van Duzer associated the quest for racial origins with the romantic 
belief in diversity and individuality and drew modern inferences from 
the cult of the people as developed in romantic historiography. 

Another corner of the field of cultural history a century ago was 
ploughed at a session jointly sponsored by the American Catholic 
Historical Association. In a paper on “The Jesuits and Liberalism a 
Century Ago” Father Raymond J. Corrigan contrasted the humility of 
the Tercentennial Letter written by the general of the Society of Jesus 
with the exactly contemporary treatment of the society by “the facile 
Mr. Macaulay, whose immensé erudition embraces realms beyond the 
bounds of known or knowable fact”. In the France of Louis Philippe 
“Liberalism was a youthful, dynamic, but floating and elusive some- 
thing”; under its wing “huddled an educational system that displayed 
all the marks of a petty despotism”. Attacks by resurgent Catholicism 
on the monopolistic university resulted in a sortie against the two 
hundred priests then constituting “the sum total of active Jesuit 
strength” in France, who, though “closer to American ideals in their 
denial of both unlimited liberty and unlimited authority in any created 
being or human institution”, were made the scapegoats. Leaping the 
Atlantic, Ray A. Billington described “Organized Anti-Catholicism, 
1830-1860” and its influence on the rise of the Know-Nothings until 
checked by the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Turning aside from the cultural history of recent Europe, the pro- 
gram shifted to economic questions. At a session on the Business Cycle 
and the Historian, jointly sponsored by the American Economic His- 
tory Association, Arthur D. Gayer read the prospectus of a “short-run 
economic history”, based on “The Growth and Fluctuations of the 
British Economy, 1790-1850”. This type of history “asks of the data the 
questions of the economist rather than of the descriptive historian of 
institutions” but “is calculated to answer precisely those short-run 
economic questions most relevant to an interpretation of political and 
social events”, Hans W. Rosenberg outlined “Political Consequences 
of the Great Depression of 1873-1896 in Central Europe”. The “cyclical 
slump of 1873-1879” helped to establish a political alliance between big 
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agrarians and peasants and ushered in the decline of liberalism. The 
crisis provided the initial stimulus for state intervention; prolonged . 
economic uncertainty, in the presence of rapid growth of physical pro- 
duction and trade, stimulated the broadening of party bases, with their 
focus on economic questions. Foreign policy also was profoundly in- 
fluenced. Judith B. Williams commended the principles outlined by 
Mr. Gayer and illustrated by Mr. Rosenberg as invaluable to the his- 
torian. Fred A. Shannon suggested that the Austro-German alliance. 
might be thought of as a long-term political cycle. Herbert Heaton 
advocated carrying similar studies back to the ninth century and asked 
whether to the historian the long cycle is not more important than 
the short. 

Economic questions were also discussed, in the staple framework of 
Austria-Hungary, by Oscar Jászi. “The Issue of National Separation 
versus Economic Unity” developed, with special reference to the Danu- 
bian area, the concept of a secular trend toward political and eccnomic 
integration, opposed on grounds of national self-determination. The 
Habsburg monarchy, though not “a true specimen of a free trade terri- 
tory”, was “a great laboratory experiment” in economic unity. Yet 
nationalist disintegration triumphed, to the detriment of material 
standards of living and of personal security. Solution will be found 
“either by a federal structure or by a planned economic system of 
German Lebensraum imposed from above”. Oscar J. Janowsky empha- 
sized the futile attempt of the succession states to suppress their minori- 
ties and the need for cultural plurality under a free regime. J. R. M. 
Marsalka outlined Wilson’s ideal of a unified Danubian area freed 
from German control. John C. de Wilde urged the need of a democratic 
plan for the establishment of a strong central authority able to combine 
economic unity with cultural autonomy as the only alternative to 
German dominance on the basis of an improved material standard of 
living. In open discussion both communalism and exchange of popula- 
tions were suggested, while dispute arose over the possibility cf ma- 
terial betterment under German rule and over the wisdom of Czech 
policy. It was generally agreed that disintegration had been ne solu- 
tion and that any imposed system must fail. 

The question, Do Colonies Pay?, was discussed by Melvin M. 
Knight. Finding that “the problem even of one colony is too complex 
and too much involved with noneconomic questions of sovereignty to 
lend itself to periodic income statements such as an accountant can 
furnish a business”, he took the position that in any case the question 
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will have to be answered on a new basis in the future. From 1880 to 
1934 net outlays were made in the hope of future returns but with lags 
that were “almost perennial”. The apparently permanent destruction 
of multilateral trade and of its attendant colonial organization has left 
the world face to face with a new type of “ ‘colonial’ sovereignty over 
old and highly civilized nations”. Mary E. Townsend thought that the 
question should not be answered merely in regard to monetary returns; 
in the short run, “colonies allow middle-class persons to live upper-class 
lives”, but their long-run consequences are disastrous. Harry R. Rudin 
concluded that colonies pay primarily in respect to political power. 
Robert G. Woolbert wanted to be sure what a colony was. In the course 
of a lively but scattering discussion Herbert Heaton suggested that no 
generalized answer should be attempted. In conclusion Mr. Knight in- 
sisted on the underlying economic basis and the decreasing relative 
importance of Europe. 

The question was discussed with reverse English at a session devoted 
to Australasia. “The Effect of Dutch Rule on the Civilization of the 
East Indies” was described by Amry Vandenbosch. The Dutch policy 
of nonintervention in native life has not always been carried out by 
officials on the spot and has not extended to religious practices, On the 
other hand the Dutch have retained a monopoly of education and 
science, and Western influences other than peace and order, science 
and sanitation, have penetrated less deeply than elsewhere. Quite dif- 
ferent has been “The French Impact on Indo-China”, as described by 
Thomas E. Ennis. In “the belief that French civilization is the highest 
and most perfect in the world”, the policy of assimilation was imposed 
on an ancient civilization, based on Chinese institutions and tradi- 
tions, with “demoralizing” results. Under Japanese occupancy nothing 
save medical science seems likely to remain of the French effort in 
administration, education, religion, and law. Across the border took 
place “The Independent Development of Modern Thailand”; Kenneth 
P. Landon’s central theme was the strong Thai nationalism, expressed 
among many ways in the idealization of the profession of the civil 
servant. Under native control Western influences have struck deep root 
without the frustrations manifest in nearby European colonies. Ellen 
Van Zyll de Jong objected that any Dutch abstention from administra- 
tive activity should not obscure the fact that in pursuit of economic 
gain the Dutch had profoundly influenced the economic and social 
life, and therewith the mental outlook, of the Indonesians. Virginia 
Thompson suggested a modification of Mr. Ennis’s thesis. She believed 
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that economic development, breeding individualism and nationalism, 
had produced profound results in French Indo-China; withdrawal of 
alien rule, shallow as its direct results have been, would not result in 
Asiatic unity. John L. Christian contrasted the development of political 
freedom in British-controlled Burma with the absence of democracy 
in independent Thailand. A suggestion by the chairman, Tyler Den- 
nett, that American encouragement of self-government in the Philip- 
pines had caused difficulties for European administrators was contested 
by G. N. Steiger, who argued that the failure of the French, Dutch, 
and even British to teach self-government made real the danger of 
Japanese dominance. 

Turning north for another look, a luncheon conference viewed 
“Japan in Historical Perspective”. Sir George Sansom dismissed the 
idea that the case of “a vigorous and fairly homogeneous people, in 
comparative isolation for about a thousand years”, could’ usefully serve 
to illustrate how a society behaves when it is left to its own devices 
and is not subjected to powerful external influences. For “isolation is 
itself an operative factor, and perhaps the most important factor, in 
the history of Japan”. Geography, intermittent intercourse with China, 
coupled with exclusionism, and alternating periods of peace and civil 
war built up a peculiar structure which rejected seventeenth century 
Western intrusion. Under pressure of superior force in the nineteenth 
century Japan carried through “an imperfect reform, an incomplete 
revolution”, deliberately limiting the extent of Western influence which 
she would accept. The “paradox” of a constant “expansionist tendency, 
seemingly at variance with the isolationist tendency”, he left to others 
to resolve, 

In the matter of new interpretations in the field of American history 
cultural and economic interests divided the honors. Most remote :n time 
was the topic of “Archaeology and History in the Valley of Mexico”. 
In an illustrated talk at a luncheon conference George C. Vaillant 
demonstrated the value of excavation for reconstructing early Indian 
life. 

At another luncheon conference Samuel E. Morison, in a “Report on 
the Harvard Columbus Expedition”, returned to a subject which he 
had already discussed, with pictures, in the March 25, 1940, issue of Life. 
He deprecated the idea that significant new light had been cast on 
Columbus beyond clearing up points such as the old problem of why he 
located Cuba in the latitude of Cape Cod. 

Latin America, which had figured so largely in other portions of 
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the program, was also subjected to further reinterpretation. Arthur P. 
Whitaker defined “The Dual Role of Latin America in Relation to 
the Enlightenment”: on the one hand, through Raynal, the supposedly 
ecclesiastically dominated Spanish Empire supplied the phdosophes 
with horrible examples; on the other hand, Spanish America, if not 
Brazil, contributed largely, under the influence of German scientists, to 
preserving “some of the zeal for reform, humanitarianism, and useful 
knowledge that had animated the eighteenth century philosophers”. 
Roland D. Hussey found numerous “Traces of the French Enlighten- 
ment in Colonial Hispanic America”. Harry Bernstein described “Cur- 
rents of Latin-American Thought arising from the Enlightenment in 
Spanish America”, which he attributed to Europe’s intellectual neglect 
and to the activity of American merchantmen. John T. Lanning con- 
tended that “The Reception of Eighteenth Century Enlightenment in 
Latin America” was much more real than has been supposed; Spanish 
legislation was not rigidly enforced, comparisons with the present day 
have been misleading, and hostility toward Spain has unjustly given 
the colonial period a dark hue. In discussion it was brought out that 
Brazil also was affected and that political revolution had caused a great 
setback to the Enlightenment everywhere. 

Cultural history was reinterpreted also by students of the United 
States. “The Impact of the Doctrine of Evolution upon America” by 
Bert J. Loewenberg was circulated in advance in mimeographed form 
and discussed by a panel of spokesmen for theology, philosophy, educa- 
tion, belles-lettres, and social philosophy. Mr. Loewenberg pointed out 
that the disturbance caused by the reception of Darwinism was accen- 
tuated by contemporary social and economic changes. After discussing 
its influences on the methods and concepts of anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, and philosophy, he concluded that the Darwinian con- 
troversy left the nation with a firmly fixed philosophy of theistic 
creationism but with the techniques of the sciences profoundly in- 
fluenced by the scientific approach. Dan Williams, speaking for 
theology, thought it more pertinent to explain the quick surrender of 
the theologians than the reasons for their resistance. Gail Kennedy, 
for philosophy, characterized the struggle as the most active phase of an 
intellectual revolution embracing Copernicus, Lyell, Darwin, Marx, 
Freud, and Einstein, which destroyed older teleological philosophies. 
George P. Schmidt indicated its connection with university reforms 
already in progress, stressing science courses and the elective system. 
Richard E. Thursfield showed its influence on the lower schools to have 
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been indirect and much slower. Mentor L. Williams pointed to evi- 
dences of evolutionary speculation in Whitman, Emerson, and Holmes 
and remarked on the contributions of Darwinism to more modern 
mechanistic speculation. Harry Elmer Barnes asserted that its chief 
importance lay in its “revival of the social organism idea” and main- 
‘tained that, for America, Herbert Spencer was more important than 
Darwin. 

More catholic in its interests was a session jointly sponsored by the 
History of Science Society. John W. Olmstead discussed the surpris- 
ingly numerous and valuable “Early French Scientific Expeditions to 
America”. (A paper by Louis C. Karpinski on “Literature relating to 
the History of Mathematics in the United States”, intended for this 
session, was inadvertently read elsewhere.) William J. Petersen spoke 
on “Doctors, Drugs, and Dentists in Pioneer Iowa” but to save time 
omitted the dentists; he dealt with doctors and diseases, though not 
wholly in cause and effect relations, in pioneer Iowa from 1830 to 
1870, The chairman, Richard H. Shryock, emphasized the sickliness of 
the pioneers as an important influence in shaping the history of frontier 
communities. 

Economic reinterpretations of American history were arranged 
jointly with other societies. The Business Historical Society co-operated | 
in Robert G, Albion’s review of “The Development of Metropolitan 
Economy” in terms of Historical New York. The forces making for 
economic concentration and its social and economic consequences 
were resurveyed. In conclusion Mr. Albion posed the question 
whether, in view of New York’s geographical advantages, the special 
factors he had noted were necessary and the further question whether 
concentration was “a good thing”. Virginia D. Harrington <sked 
whether transportation was not the major issue and suggested that 
investigation at Liverpool was needed. The development of the cotton 
triangle and the packet lines depended on New York’s distribution 
and credit facilities; New York’s distinctive advantage was its superior 
. communication with the interior. Ralph W. Hidy, in general agree- 
ment, emphasized finance and suggested that studies of individual 
entrepreneurs were needed. In open discussion Herbert Heaton main- 
tained that “dumping” by Liverpool merchants was unplanned and 
accidental. | 

The Agricultural History Society jointly sponsored two sessions. 
Under the heading, The City’s Stake in Agriculture, Louise Stanley 
spoke of “The Farm Woman as a Factor in the Democratic State”, 
contributing by her heavy toil and labor to maintaining one of demo- 
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cracy’s great economic props. Conrad Taeuber noted the duplication 
in America of European experience with respect to “The Migration 
from the Country to the City”. Discussion turned largely on the pos- 
sible benefits of decentralizing industrial plants to permit of part-time 
work on farms and its probable deleterious effect on the social ties of 
farm communities. 

The topic was broadened at the luncheon of the Agricultural His- 
tory Society into “The Role of Agriculture in the Modern Democratic 
State”. Milburn L. Wilson of the Department of Agriculture but- 
tressed his arguments on the validity of the Turner thesis and evinced 
nostalgia for the unspecialized and not highly commercialized farm 
life historically associated with “agrarian democracy”. Today the old 
agriculture is being revolutionized. Technological progress, the relative 
diminution of the farm population, the decline of operator-ownership, 
and the disintegration of the old farm community are facts creating 
a new environment which must be met with new institutions. Yet 
Mr. Wilson argued for the pouring of old wine into new bottles, the 
infusion of the old democratic spirit into the new society. 

As the climax in reinterpretation of American history may stand 
the address of Elmer Ellis at the dinner of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, entitled “Mr. Dooley: Journalism or Literature?” 
Although a “crackerbox philosopher”, Peter Dunne was a satirist and 
humorist whose writings are strangely little “dated”. If stripped of their 
brogue, Dunne’s writings will continue to be read so long as the world 
“continues to accept the values which Dunne cherished—personal in- 
tegrity, plain speaking, catholic tolerance, compassion for the weak, 
good humor, and salty wit”. 

The business meeting might also be included under the heading 
New Interpretations, but it would need a Mr. Dooley to do it justice. 
Some account of it will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


As one reflects upon the whole scene, ivory towers seem to be some- 
what in disrepute. But be that as it may, when one surveys the full 
flower of the American historical profession as it bloomed last Christ- 
mastide in New York, were not the finest papers, those most likely to 
be recognized as of permanent worth, written by scholars who, however 
stealthily, still resort to ivory towers the better to scan and to contem- 
plate the historical landscape? Is it amiss, in times of trouble, to empha- 
size the usefulness of useless history? 

JESSE DUNSMORE CLARKSON: 

Brooklyn College. 


THE SICK POOR IN COLONIAL TIMES 


Provision for the sick poor in colonial America was primarily a 
problem of poor relief. Its form varied widely in the colonies, depending 
on the general plane of social welfare reached by the several com- 
munities. Broadly speaking, the welfare level at all times depends mainly 
on three factors: the extent of need, the resources available to meet it, 
and the degree of social consciousness in the community. 

Although certain colonies, like Virginia, managed to reach a level of 
relative prosperity after the first decades of hardship and suffering, pov- 
erty was general in most of them. This was especially true of New 
England, which was, in the words of Samuel Eliot Morison, “a poor 
country, even by the standards of the day, struggling with a niggardly 
nature for a livelihood”, Available welfare resources were meager or 
nonexisting, and the level of social consciousness, in terms of active sym- 
pathy for the needy, varied widely in terms of time and place. 

The struggle of the early settlers to gain a foothold in the New 
World presents one of the most moving epics in the pages of history. 
Pestilence, famine, and death dogged their trail from the time they left 
their native lands. The westward voyage was long and perilous, taking 
a frightful toll. The small ships on which the pioneer colonists sailed 
were often overcrowded; food was scarce and frequently tainted. Cases 
of starvation aboard ship were not rare. 

On the individual level the vicious cycle of poverty and disease often 
made itself felt from the earliest days. A crop failure or unemployment 
might readily lead to destitution, which in turn was apt to generate 
sickness; conversely, disease could speedily devour the modest resources 
of the average colonist and result in destitution. Many of the early set- 
tlers teetered dangerously on the brink of dependency, requiring only 
some gust of misfortune to hurtle them over the edge. 

Methods of relief varied throughout the colonies. The settlers 
brought over with them the poor relief principles and practices of the 
old country, which were applied in modified form to accord with the 
requirements and limitations of the new environment. The English 
settlements adopted the principle of local responsibility set down by the 
Elizabethan poor law of 1601, whereby each parish or town was made 
responsible for its own needy. 
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As a matter of fact the exigencies of early colonial life, characterized 
by scattered settlements and primitive means of transportation and 
communication, put a premium on local autonomy in nearly all gov- 
ernmental functions, including poor relief. Responsibility for relief in 
several of the thinly populated Southern colonies was vested in the 
county rather than the town or parish. In some settlements public relief 
was dispensed by civil authorities, such as magistrates, selectmen, and 
overseers of the poor; in others, particularly where an established 
church prevailed, it was vested in ecclesiastical officers, including vestry- 
men, churchwardens, and deacons, sometimes acting in a semicivil 
capacity. 

Early in their history a number of colonial legislatures found it 
necessary to make special provision for the sick poor. Most of this legisla- 
tion dealt with the fixing of responsibility for relief in connection with 
the operation of the settlement laws. Uninterrupted residence in a local- 
ity for a period of from three months to a year usually gave a person 
settlement rights, including the right to public relief in that community 
should he require it. Strangers having no settlement could be removed 
from any town if they became dependent or were suspected of being 
potential public charges. Nearly everywhere, but more especially in the 
New England colonies, strangers were regarded with suspicion and even 
hostility and were apt to be warned out of town at the first sign of pos- 
sible dependency. “Warning out” notices are spread all over the colonial 
records. 

But it was often difficult, if not impossible, to drive out persons who 
were seriously ill, although instances are not lacking when such things 
were done. Therefore special regulations had to be made for such sick 
indigents in order to avoid or minimize quarrels over responsibility for 
relief, In 1642 the authorities of New Plymouth Colony passed a law 
making each town responsible for its own poor in accordance with 
English custom. Persons bringing in foreigners were required to secure 
the town against the eventuality of their becoming public charges 
through disease or otherwise.’ Later, legislation was enacted in nearly 
every colony along the Atlantic seaboard requiring masters or owners 
of vessels to post bond against the possibility of passengers or crew 
members requiring public aid. 

The same Plymouth statute of 1642 provided that children or elder 
persons sent out of town “to be nursed, educated or doctored” and fall- 


1 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth, in New England (Boston, 1855-61), XI, 
Laws, 1623-1682, Part 1, 40. 
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ing into want were to be relieved at the expense of the town from which 
they were sent. Similar laws were enacted elsewhere. An interesting 
statute passed əy the South Carolina legislature in 1712 noted in its 
preamble that “it often happeneth that poor persons that are sick, do 
remove from cther parishes to Charlestown, in order to have the as- 
sistance of phvsicians, and medicines proper to their recovery, and it 
may be that such persons cannot be sent back to their own parishes 
without endangering their lives”. The law required that these sick poor 
be cared for by the overseers of Charlestown (now Charleston), who 
were to keep a separate expense account for their maintenance and to 
be reimbursed by the parish of settlement. A Virginia poor law of 1727 
included a clause ordering local churchwardens to provide for any 
nonresidents too sick to be removed without danger to life; the expenses 
of such care were to be refunded by the place of legal settlement.” 
Such protection, however, did not prevent some shocking instances 
in which sick and disabled strangers were warned out and removed by 
towns which refused to be burdened with their care and support. Preg- 
nant women on the verge of the lying-in stage and sick persons, home- 
less and friendless, were mercilessly driven out. In illustration two ex- 
amples of warning out may be cited from the early records of Boston: 


June 28, 1703. David Mellins being present Sayes he Came from Virginia 
by Land & hath been in this Town abt. Three weekes & hath been Lame abt. 
a forthnight is warned to depart this town. 

February 15, 1715/16. Sarah Hinks Single woman belonging to Salem 
who Sayes She came last from thence into this Town abt Sixteen dayes Since, 
and is at the House of Widdow Warren at ye South of Boston, and is re- 
ported to be with Child & nigh ready to lye in, being this day by Mr John 
Mayon at the direction of ye Sel. men, warned to depart out of this Town to 
Salem where She belongs.’ 


When a woman from Westchester came to New Haven in 1656, 
bringing with her a sick child in order to place it under the medical 
care of the renowned John Winthrop, jr., the town authorities would 
have driven her out if it had not been for the kindly intercession cf two 
inhabitants who pledged security against her becoming a public charge.* 

At times this harsh attitude toward needy strangers was tempered 
with some show of mercy. Witness the case of Edward Carpenter, who 
came to Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1716 with his family and was 

2South Carolina, Statutes at Large, IV, 595; Virginia, Statutes at Large (Hening), 
IV, 208-19. 

3 Boston Registry Department, Records relating to the Early History of Boston (Boston, 


1876-1909), XI, 33, 222. 
4 Charles H. Levermore, The Republic of New Haven (Baltimore, 1886), p. 104. 
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warned out as a likely public charge by the selectmen, But he evidently 
fell sick before he could be removed, and the town supported him in his 
illness for some time. Early in 1718, however, when he apparently had 
recovered, he was bluntly ordered to “depart out of this town”, and his 
case is closed in the town records on June 25, 1718, with this melan- 
choly note: “This day the Selectmen have desired capt, Avery to take 
care to convey the goods of Edward Carpenter out of this town as cheap 
as he can.” ; 

Unexpected kindress was occasionally extended to sick nonresidents. 
When a poor sick wcman wandered into East Hampton, New York, in 
1697, the town authorities promptly voted not to admit her as an in- 
habitant, but their hearts were softened, and she was permitted to stay. 
In succeeding years frequent and generous payments were made by the 
town to a number o: residents for “entertayning” this woman and for 
providing her with food and clothing. On April 14, 1698, the town 
trustees voted that she “should be transported (on the Townes Account) 
to Oyster Bay and put to Robert Cooper for Cure”, When this treatment 
failed, the town sent her to Flatbush in Kings County to be treated by 
Dr. Cornell Beatmaa, contracting to pay him £10 as a fee. We do not 
know whether the cure was finally effected, but in 1700 the town of 
East Hampton was still allotting generous sums for the care of this 
friendless stranger.’ 

Provision for medical care was of course conditioned by the available 
resources. Until Jate in the colonial period trained physicians were rare. 
There was little incentive for European doctors to venture to a country 
that was essentially inhospitable to their craft: where the people were 
poor and settlemencs sparsely populated and widely scattered; where 
existence was hazardous for all and disease and sudden death always 
hovered uncomfortebly close. Some of the colonizing companies sent 
over physicians and barber-surgeons under contract, but many of these 
returned home in a short time provided death did not overtake them. 

Medical practice was largely in the hands of the clergy, as it had 
been for ages, and there were many eminent exponents of the “evangeli- 
cal conjunction” of priest-physician, including Thomas Thacher and 
Cotton Mather. Mest civil officers had a smattering of medical knowl- 
edge, and some ach eved a degree of fame in practicing the art, notably 
Governor John W nthrop, jr., of Connecticut, who rendered much 

5 Early Records of rhe Town of Dedham, Massachusetts (Dedham, 1886-1936), VI, 
160, 164, 175, 176, 177. 

6 Records of the Town of East Hampton, New York (Sag-Harbor, 1887-1905), H, 
383, 392, 398, 399, 400,447, 451, 452, 458, 459, 471, 477, 482. 
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gratuitous medical aid to the poor of his colony. Okstetrics remained 
the prerogative of the midwife until the last years of the colonial era. 
The Dutch settlers of New Netherland, who brought over many ad- 
vanced concepts of social welfare from the progressive republic of their 
birth, maintained midwives on their public payrolls. There was a public 
midwife in New Amsterdam as early as 1633, and ir 1660 one of her 
successors, Hellegond Joris, was paid an annual salary of 100 guilders by 
the city for her services in attending the poor.” 

Besides the aforementioned there was a host of lay practitioners, male 
and female, from bonesetters to charlatans, peddling an infinite assort- 
ment of panaceas. For the great mass of people, kitcaen physic, com- 
pounded of astrological lore, grandmother remedies—many of them of 
time-tested excellence—and a plentitude of superstitious ingredients, 
served as the medicine of the day. 

The spiritual comfort of the sick was sometimes the primary con- 
cern of the community. Thus a Virginia statute of 1532 ordered that 
“when any person is dangerouslie sicke in any parr-sh, the minister 
havinge knowledge thereof shall resort unto him or her to instruct and 
comfort them in their distresse”. The first charter of liberties and priv- 
ileges drawn up for the Dutch colonists of New Nezherland in 1629 
stressed the importance of employing steckentroosters, or comforters of 
the sick, who were charged with providing spiritual counsel and com- 
fort to the ailing. Two sieckentroosters had already been sent over soon 
after the organization of the colony in 1624.8 These comforters of the 
sick were evidently equipped with some medical knowledge in addition 
to religious lore. Of course, even when no specific legislative provision . 
was made, clergymen in all the colonies generally undertook the visita- 
tion of the sick as a regular routine. 

Institutional provision for the sick was rare throughout the seven- 
teenth century. Keenly aware of the frightful mortality during the first 
years of settlement at Jamestown and elsewhere, the Vicginia Company 
of London repeatedly urged its colonial representatives to build guest- 
houses, or hospitals, mainly for the purpose of housing newcomers until 
they became acclimated or “seasoned”, and until more or less permanent 
homes could be provided for them. Such a hospital was under con- 
struction at ill-fated Henricopolis in 1612, and we hear of it in 1615, but 
there is reason to doubt that it ever went into operaticn. In any event 

TI, N. Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island (New Ycrk, 1915-27), I, 17, 
IV, 206. 


8 Virginia, Statutes at Large (Hening), 1, 157; Documents relasve to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York, ed. by E. B. O'Callaghan (New York, 1853-87), Il, 557. 
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it certainly was not functioning in 1619. The first completed guesthouse 
of which I have found definite record was that erected in 1621 at James- 
town under the supervision of Jabez Whitaker. In a letter to Sir Edwin 
Sandys in May, 1621, Captain Whitaker reported that he had installed 
an old woman as housekeeper for the newcomers at the guesthouse and 
had built “a little roome for ye surgeon yt he may be ever neere and 
helpfull to them”. The selectmen of Boston ordered the erection of two 
guesthouses in 1658.° — 

The fear of contagious and infectious diseases was an ever-present 
and prominent factor in colonial life, and seaboard towns were forced 
to take early quarantine measures against the introduction and spread 
of disease from abroad, although lazarettos began to be built only at the 
turn of the eighteenth century. Temporary isolation houses were cus- 
tomarily hired or erected during epidemics, particularly of the dreaded 
smallpox. In the smaller communities the pesthouse usually was nothing 
more than a little cabin set deep in the woods; in the larger towns 
vacant buildings at the edge of town were commonly requisitioned for 
the emergency period. Until the eighteenth century there were few 
poorhouses in the colonies. Congregational almshouses were erected in 
several New Netherland towns, and these continued to operate long 
after the British conquest of 1664. Boston built a public almshouse in 
1662. Here the sick and infirm found some degree of shelter and care. 

The only true hospitals existing in the colonies up to the founding 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1751 were lazarettos and military hos- 
pitals, some of which also received sick Negro slaves. 

In the absence of special institutions for their care the sick poor were 
customarily provided for in their own homes or boarded out elsewhere. 
The kind of relief they received might be classed under two major 
heads: material aid and medical care. Colonial records abound with 
cases where the sick poor were granted only such material relief as was 
required for their sustenance, no special provision being made with re- 
gard to their ailment. This was especially true of communities where 
physicians were unavailable or scarce. At other times physicians or 
skilled laymen and women were called in to treat the patient at public 
expense. 

In view of the prejudice against women practitioners of medicing 
until recent decades it is interesting to note the almost complete absence 

9 Alexander ‘Brown, The First Republic in America (Boston, 1898), pp. 156, 377-783 
Edward D. Neill, History of the Virginia Company of London (Albany, 1869), pp. 138, 


230, 233-34, 284, 391-92; Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 
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of such prejudice among our colonial forebears. Green, the medical 
historian of Massachusetts, quotes the following entry in the Roxbury 
church records of November 27, 1665: “Mrs. Sarah Alcock dyed, a 
vertuous woman, of unstained life, very skilful in physick and shirur- 
gery, exceeding active in ministering to ye necessities of others. Her 
workes praise here in ye gates.” The records of St, Peter’s Parish, Kent 
County, Virginia, for the early eighteenth century contain a number of 
authorizations for payment to women practitioners for treating public 
charges. For example, payments were made “To Sarah Broker as part 
of her fee for bringing Cath. Taylor to bed” and “curing Jo’n Mcone’s 
Leg”; “To Hannah Pearson for curing Amey Binns” and “curing An- 
drew Farney’s Leg”. When a poor man of Bristol Parish was burned in’ 
an accident, he was placed under the care of Mary Hall, who was di- 
rected to “do her Endeavor to Cure him” at public expense. In 1735 the 
vestrymen of St. George’s Parish in Virginia paid 1,000 pounds of 
‘tobacco to a Mrs. Livingston for “salivating a poor woman, and prom- 
ising to cure her again if she should be sick in twelve month”.”° 
When convenient, patients dependent on public support were 
boarded out at the physician’s home while under treatment. At other 
times they were boarded with private families as close to the doctor’s 
home as possible. On occasion public expenditures for a single patient 
required some complicated bookkeeping. For example, the Providence, 
Rhode Island, town treasurer’s report for January, 1716, showed the 
town to be debtor to several persons for “ye reliefe of Samuel Meeds”. 
Town obligations included payment to one man for boarding Meeds 
seventeen weeks, to another for entertaining him in “the time of his 
Lameness”, to still another for keeping him for an unspecified period, 
to Dr. John Jenckes for “ye Cure of his Greate toe”, and finally to 
Benjamin Whipple for keeping Meeds’s horse for thirteen weeks." 
Boarding out with neighbors was the most common method of dis- 
posing of the sick poor. Sometimes the latter were subjected to a process 
known as “boarding round the town”. Thus Thomas Elgarr, a sick 
ex-soldier, went the rounds of the town of Hadley, Massachusetts, for 
sixty-five weeks prior to January, 1685, boarding with thirty-two differ- 
ent persons, each of whom entertained him at town expense, for a period 
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ranging from one to three weeks, at the rate of 4s. a week. Two years 
later the same town voted to maintain a poor, infirm widow by sending 
her from house to house, from “Samuel Porter, senior, southward, and 
round the town”. 

A distinctive feature of colonial provision for the sick poor was its 
highly unsystematic character. Individual cases were disposed of as 
they arose, in a manner that seemed most expedient at the moment. 
Dependent patients might be boarded out for specified periods ranging 
from a few days to weeks, months, years, or even for a lifetime in cases 
where recovery was considered improbable. When James Turner pe- 
titioned the vestry of St. Peter’s Parish, Virginia, for help in 1744, de- 
posing that he had spent all his substance on physicians and necessities 
during several years of lameness and sickness, the vestrymen contracted 
with one Samuel Waddy to provide board and lodging for the sick man 
for life, in return for which he was to be paid 1,200 pounds of tobacco 
annually out of the public treasury.’* Towns occasionally made lump- 
sum payments to certain persons who agreed to take care of a sick 
pauper indefinitely, ridding the town of responsibility forever. 

The gambling element was often introduced into contracts between 
public officials and physicians for the treatment of the sick poor. In 1667 
the vestrymen of Christ Church Parish, Virginia, voted to pay 5,000 
pounds of tobacco to Dr. Rose “provided that he make a perfect Cure 
of Jno Blake a poore Decriped Man of this parish”. The case proved a 
protracted one; it is recorded four years later that no tobacco be paid to 
Dr. Rose “Untill John Blaikes Leggs be perfectly Cured”. The vestry- 
men of the same parish in 1683 authorized Dr. William Poole to take 
to his home one Christopher Goulder and to try to cure him of his 
blindness. If he succeeded he was to be paid 2,000 pounds of tobacco, 
but if he failed he was to have “but Reasonable Sattisfaction for his 
Trouble”. The physician failed to restore the poor man’s sight and had 
to be satisfied with 1,000 pounds for his efforts, A similar contract was 
made by the vestrymen of Petsworth Parish in 1691, when 1,500 pounds 
of tobacco were promised Dr, David Alexander if he cured a parish 
charge of his “distemper”, The patient died, and Dr, Alexander re- 
ceived only 1,000 pounds in payment."* 
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On occasion patients were bound out to their physicians for a stated 
period of service as total or partial payment for their treatment. Peter 
Tollman was a noted lay practitioner of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
who was frequently called upon to attend the sick poor, In 1660 he con- 
tracted with the authorities of Warwick to attend a public charge of that 
town. He was to treat her at Portsmouth for one month, Warwick pay- 
ing for her board and lodging during that time. If no improvement was 
discernible at the end of the month, Tollman was to have nothing for 
his pains. If, however, the patient did improve, she was to be taken into 
Tollman’s home for further treatment. Should a cure be effected, the 
practitioner was to secure the services of the patient for two years unless 
some person in the meantime would pay him £10 for her freedom.” 

The authorities of Somerset County, Maryland, in 1667 gave Robert 
Hart 600 pounds of tobacco for taking care of John Waerum, “a de- 
creepit Lad”, with the added proviso that the boy was to serve Hart for 
three full years “upon the Cure being made perfect”. Dr. Godfrey 
Spruill of St. Paul’s Parish, Chowan Precinct, North Carolina, was of- 
fered £5 by the authorities in 1703 for treating a sick indigent woman, 
who was to be obliged to serve the doctor “for the use of his House and 
nursing”. 

An interesting variant of this pattern is revealed in the Maryland 
records of 1668, when the Kent County court ordered Edward Hull to 
set free his servant, Matthias Smith, “in Consideration of his Curing of 
his legg and to pay him his Corne and Clothes”, The master had evi- 
dently offered the servant his freedom if he succeeded in curing his 
ailment.” 

While dwelling on this aspect of early care of the sick poor, I should 
like to cite a curious law passed by the Pennsylvania legislature in 1782, 
authorizing the Philadelphia justices of the peace to bind out to servi- 
tude, upon recovery, those persons who “by their own lewdness, drunk- 
enness or other evil practice, have fallen sick and become chargeable to 
the said city”. Such sick poor were to be indentured for a period of not 
more than three years to any master or mistress offering to pay the 
overseers of the poor reasonable compensation for their services.1® 

As indicated in the foregoing illustrations, the fees paid to regular 
physicians for attending public charges varied widely. At times pay- 

15 Margaret Creech, Three Centuries of Poor Law Administration (Chicago, 1936), 
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ment took the form of partial or total remission of taxes. Thus the rate 
of Dr. Henry Taylor, a Boston surgeon, was remitted in 1669 in con- 
sideration of his curing a poor woman and his “promise of attendance 
for the yeare ensuinge upon any poore, sicke, or hurt in the towne”. 
Sometimes the authorities found it convenient to pay a physician not 
only for the treatment but for the burial of the patient. Witness the 
laconic note in the records of a Virginia parish for 1732: “Order’d that 
Doctr Thompson be pd 425 Tobo for his care and Buriall of Arther 
Mcclain”. Prominent physicians were occasionally engaged and paid 
relatively handsome fees. In 1762 the city of New York paid the- eminent 
Dr. John Bard £7 for “Delivering a Woman in the poor House”.’9 

While poor relief was generally a local responsibility, the burden of 
aiding indigents, particularly strangers having no settlement within its 
borders, sometimes fell on the colonial government. In 1645 Thomas 
Oliver, a church elder who practiced physic on the side, successfully 
petitioned the Massachusetts general court for £12 as payment for his 
twenty months’ attendance on a poor person afflicted with “ye disease 
called ye kings evill”. A more complicated case is found in the Massa- 
chusetts records for the following year, when the colonial authorities 
placed under Mr. Oliver’s care the ailing son of Pessicus, a sachem of 
a neighboring Indian tribe. The boy was boarded with a Mrs. David in 
order to be near Oliver while under treatment, and this woman was 
paid for her trouble out of the colonial treasury. On May 26, 1647, the 
general court, noting that “Mr. Oliver, haveing had Pessicus his sonne 
in cure of a fistula about 20 weekes, wch being now accomplished 
(through the blessing of ye Lord)”, ordered the colony treasurer to 
compensate him. Apparently the authorities expected reimbursement 
from the patient’s father, for on several occasions during the next year 
they sent Benedict Arnold to dun Pessicus for corn toward the full 
payment of his debt to the treasury. The colony was determined to col- 
lect, and it probably plagued Pessicus till it did so. 

When an indigent seaman named Clarke took sick in 1667, he was 
boarded with inhabitants at provincial expense. Later he was placed 
under the care of the eminent practitioner, Dr. John Endicott, who 
submitted a bill of £3 5s. for his services in performing a cure”? 

‘The Massachusetts general court was frequently petitioned for aid by 
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needy individuals. Such an appeal was received in 1647 from John 
Heyden, who was ill and had a son “bereaved of his sences”. The gen- 
eral court replied that if the petitioner’s parish or town were unable to 
support its poor, it should itself ask for provincial help, in which case it 
would be granted. The colonial government was extremely generous 
in the case of a penniless Boston widow, Mrs. Cole, who was visited 
with “a longe & sore sicknes”. When Mrs. Cole petitioned it for help 
in 1650, the general court voted to give her £20. In May, 1651, the court 
ordered that Dr. Samuel Oliver be paid £8 14s. for treating Mrs. Cole, 
and during the next year it again compensated several persons who pro- 
vided her with medical care and maintenance.”* 

For some years the poor of South Carolina, sick and well alike, were 
a charge on the province. In 1695 an act was passed creating colony- 
wide commissioners of the poor, in whose hands were to be placed 
private donations for charitable purposes together with an annual grant 
from the public treasury not exceeding £10. On October 8, 1698, the 
colonial treasurer was authorized to make the following payments 
under the terms of this act: $18 to Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Burroughs 
“for six-weekes Dyett & for Nursing a Poore Miserable wounded 
man”; $30 to Francis Fiddling “for Eight weekes Dyett and Nursing 
as allsoe fcr ye Buriall of a Poore wounded Seaman”; and $24 to Dr. 
George Franklin “for Medicines and attendance on a Poore wounded 
Seaman”. The office of commissioners of the poor was abolished by an 
act of 1712, which made the care of the poor a parish responsibility and 
authorized the appointment of churchwardens and overseers of the poor 
to administer public relief.” - 

The sick poor occasionally were the beneficiaries of very generous 
consideration. Sometimes they were even sent to health resorts at public 
expense. Vestry records in a Virginia parish contain this interesting item, 
dated 1744: “Ordered that the Church Wardens agree with some Person 
on the best terms they can to carry Richd Sentale to the Spring on New 
River for the Recovery of his health”. The'Maryland assembly in 1698 
enacted a law providing for the establishment of houses for the sick poor 
at Cool Springs in St. Mary’s County.” 

There are several cases in the colonial records where the public 
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authorities agreed to pay the transportation expenses of needy appli- 
cants to permit them to travel to another province or country for medi- 
cal treatment. In 1681 the Maryland assembly voted to grant 2,042 
pounds of tobacco to Francis Burton of Calvert County “to carry him 
for England for cure of a Wound received in his Lord: Ships Service”. 
A curious petition dated June 18, 1688, was addressed to Governor 
Andros by William Hutchins, an inhabitant of New Hampshire, The 
petitioner stated that he had been afflicted for six years with scrofula, or 
the king’s evil, that he had consulted without success “ye Most Learned 
& Scilfulest phisitians” and was now poverty-stricken. He ardently de- 
sired to go to England to receive the “King’s touch”—in accordance 
with the popular notion that the royal touch was a certain remedy for 
scrofula—but lacked the necessary funds and therefore begged the 
governor to start a public subscription to raise the requisite transporta- 
tion expenses.?* 

An interesting instance of a special tax being imposed on the in- 
habitants of a town for the support of a particular sick person occurs in 
the records of Providence for 1693, when a rate was levied to support 
Edward London, who had fallen into dependency because of “imber- 
cillity and decrippedness”. London was boarded out with a townsman, 
who agreed to find him “meat, drink, washing and lodging”, and the 
town paid for the unfortunate man’s maintenance until his death, some- 
what less than a year later.” 

Contracts with practitioners for the care and treatment of the sick 
poor, as has been indicated, were at first made on an individual case 
basis. It became customary for some towns to turn over such cases to a 
particular practitioner, often because he was the only one available. 
Thus Thomas Oliver was receiving payments regularly in the 1640's 
from the town of Boston for attendance on the sick poor and also from 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony for treating persons regarded as colony 
charges. Beginning with 1662 Dr. Daniel Stone appears in the Boston 
records frequently for administering physic to the sick poor. The same 
may be said of certain physicians in the other colonies.”° 

With the passage of time and the steady increase of population in 
the larger towns, it became troublesome for the public authorities to 
make separate provision for each case of sickness. It was much more 
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expedient and economical to contract with a single doctor to undertake 
to treat all the sick poor of the community on a flat salary basis. Hence 
the rise of the town physician. Dr. Stone became Boston’s first official 
medical ministrant to the poor in 1671. The selectmen’s minutes for 
November 29, 1671, state that: “Upon the motion of Doctr Daniell Stone 
for pay for Chirurgery & phisicke administered to severall poore of this 
town the select men see cause to abate him his rate this yeare for what 
is done for the time past; & doe further now agree with him for 12 
moneths next cominge from the first of March next, to take care of the 
poore of this towne as, to phisicke & chirurgery, for which he is to have 
20s. out of the towne treasurey & to be rate free the next yeare.” This 
annual contract was renewed several times in ensuing years.”” 

Other large towns in the colonies made similar provision for the 
sick poor. In Albany, where the Dutch congregational system of relief 
persisted long after the surrender of New Netherland, Dr. Cornelius 
Van Dyck was paid roo guilders in 1665 as his annual salary for medical 
services to the congregational poor. Johannes Kerfbyle, a prominent 
physician who had studied at Leyden, was appointed in 1687 to attend 
the poor in New York City at an annual salary of £5, and he was still 
holding the post of town physician twelve years later. Jacob Provoost 
became city physician to the poor in 1713 at a yearly salary of £8, In 
1717 Cadwallader Colden, who later served as governor of New York 
province, petitioned the Pennsylvania assembly for the post of town 
physician to the poor of Philadelphia. It was in this petition, incidentally, 
that he presented his plan for the introduction of a systematic lecture 
course in medicine, the first proposal of its kind in America. St. Philip’s 
Parish in Charleston, South Carolina, hired Dr. John Turner in 1733 to 
take care of the parish poor at a stated salary?’ 

It is difficult to see how this system of contracting with a single 
physician for the care of all the local poor at a fixed salary could have 
worked to the advantage of the needy sick. The salary in most cases was 
so low as to be merely nominal; often no extra funds were provided for 
necessary medicines or other supplies; the modest flat rate proved no 
incentive to energetic efforts; and it must have required an inner 
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humanitarian urge and an unusual amount of interest for the town or 
parish doctor even to try to fulfill his contract conscientiously. As it 
happened, in very few instances was a single physician able to take care 
of all the sick poor, and localities had to call upon other doctors con- 
stantly to treat individual poor patients at public charge, long after the 
contract or “farming out” system had gone into effect. 

We have already alluded to the custom of requisitioning vacant 
houses, particularly at the outskirts of town, for the temporary care of 
persons sick with infectious and contagious diseases. For those unable 
to pay for their care, nurses and “watchers” were often hired at town 
expense. Thus in June, 1702, the selectmen of Boston were authorized to 
“impress” the house formerly belonging to Goodman Cobbets for the 
“entertaining” of John Jenkins’s Negro slave, who was believed to be 
infected with smallpox. Two men were paid 7s. 6d. each for “their three 
days & night watching & warding at the House where Mr. Jenkins his 
"negro Lay Sick”. Two months later Thomas Davis was paid 20s. by the 
town of Boston for watching at the house where a man afflicted with 
smallpox lay for fifteen days. When Ester, an Indian squaw, took sick 
with smallpox in Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1722, the town authorities 
sent to Roxbury for a male nurse, who: attended Ester until her death 
four days later. The town paid 20s. to the nurse and 5s. to the man who 
“fetched” him from Roxbury. In the same year an Indian named Simon 
was nursed at town expense through a siege of smallpox which also 
terminated fatally. The Dedham records show that the authorities paid 
Anthony Dyer 25s. for nursing poor Simon, Joseph Colburn 7s. for 
“relieving” both the patient and his nurse, Henry Bealy 2s. for fetching 
the nurse from Roxbury, and John Hunting 1s. 2d. for the use of his 
horse on that occasion.”® 

Severe epidemics which disabled or killed many breadwinners and 
left helpless widows and orphans in their wake created special problems 
of poor relief. The burden of providing for the sick poor and destitute 
survivors in such emergencies sometimes proved too heavy for towns 
to bear alone, and they had to obtain special assistance from the pro- 
vincial government. When a great yellow fever epidemic broke out in 
New York City in 1702 the provincial assembly, noting that “the num- 
ber and necessitys of the Poor were much increased” as a result of “the 
late Calamitous Distemper”, enacted a special law permitting the city 
authorities to raise the poor rates from the existing level of £150 to 
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£300. During the devastating smallpox epidemic of 1721 in Boston, the 
Massachusetts general court granted £1,000 to the afflicted city toward 
the relief of the many persons “reduced to very great straights by reason 
of the epidemic”.®° It was during this pestilence that Cotton Mather 
made his famous espousal of inoculation. As this practice won increas- 
ing acceptance in the face of bitter hostility, so-called inoculation hos- 
pitals, where persons were inoculated and kept under observation for a 
short period, sprang up in different parts of colonial America. 

An interesting development in the last years of the colonial era grew 
out of a smallpox epidemic that struck Philadelphia in the winter of 
1774. It was noted that the chief victims of this visitation were children 
of the poor, who could not afford the expense of inoculation, As a result 
a group of philanthropic men formed a “Society for Inoculating the 
Poor Gratis”, enlisting the aid of eight prominent Philadelphia physi- 
cians in the enterprise. This society functioned until September, 1774, 
when the practice of free inoculation for the poor was discontinued be- 
cause of the opposition of certain delegates to the Continental Congress, 
who feared the spread of smallpox through extensive inoculation 

The existence of a public almshouse in Boston and of congregational 
poorhouses in New Netherland in the seventeenth century has already 
been noted. It was not until the eighteenth century was well on its way, 
however, that the need for such institutions made itself generally felt. 
By that time there were large flourishing communities in the colonies, 
particularly the seaport towns, in which life had become too complicated 
to permit casual provision for the sick poor and other needy persons. 
Permanent, carefully regulated institutions for the poor were now seen 
as a pressing necessity; crude forms of outdoor relief could no longer be 
the sole resort. Agitation for poorhouses rose in increasing volume in 
the early years of the century, culminating in an important bustle of 
almshouse building during the 1730’s, when new institutions were 
erected in Philadelphia (1732), New York (1736), Charleston, South 
Carolina (1736), and Boston (1739). The town of Newport, Rhode 
Island, had built a poorhouse in 17233? 
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Plans for the institutional care of the needy at this time were usually 
based on the Elizabethan poor law of 1601, which had been drafted by 
Francis Bacon. This historic statute had distinguished three classes. of 
public dependents: the poor who were unable to work because of sick- 
ness, age, or infirmity; the ablebodied poor who wanted work but could 
get none; and the ablebodied poor who neither had employment nor 
wanted it. According to the ideal Elizabethan system these three classes 
were to be carefully separated in three types of institutions: an in- 
firmary for the first, a workhouse for the second, and a house of cor- 
rection for the third. This ideal separation, however, was no more real- 
ized in America than it was in England. All three classes of the poor 
were customarily brought under one roof in the mixed almshouse or 
workhouse—the mentally and physically ill, the impotent and the able- 
bodied, the “vicious” and the “virtuous”. The New York City institu- 
tion was appropriately named the “House of Correction, Workhouse 
and Poor House”; that in Charleston had the shorter title, “Workhouse 
and Hospital”, 

In the New York almshouse a designated part of the building was 
set aside for the special care of the sick, the original rules committee 
having decided that “the upper room at the West End of the said House 
be suitably furnished-for an Infirmary and for no other Use whatso- 
ever”. The rules and regulations adopted for the Boston institution in . 
1739 ordered that “when any Persons are taken Sick, they shall be re- 
moved into the Alms-House, if it may be done with safety, and be put 
under the Care of said House till further Orders; But if a removal shall 
be judg’d dangerous, then they shall have a Nurse, and the Town’s 
physician to attend them where they are”. In other words, all the sick 
poor of Boston were to be institutionalized in the almshouse unless re- 
moval from their own homes was deemed dangerous, in which case 
they were to receive medical care in their own homes.** 

Several of these almshouses had regular salaried physicians in at- 
tendance from the start. Dr. John van Buren, a graduate of the medical 
school at Leyden, was the first almshouse physician in New York City, 
holding that post for thirty years at a salary of £100 per annum, He 
was succeeded by his son, Dr. Beekman van Buren, who served until 
1784. Dr. John Lining apparently was the first physician at the St. 
Philip’s Parish poorhouse in Charleston, being succeeded in 1740 by 
Dr. Joseph Gaultier. This medical officer in Charleston was commonly 
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referred to. as the parish doctor, later as physician and surgeon to the 
parish and transient poor.** 

Out of the infirmaries maintained in these early poorhouses at least 
three of our great municipal hospitals had their origin and early de- 
velopment—the Philadelphia General Hospital, Bellevue Hospital in 
New York, and the Boston City Hospital. 

In those days, however, as indeed for many decades afterward, the 
almshouse treatment of the poor—both sick and well—was largely 
characterized by ignorance, neglect, and brutality. There was as yet no 
permanent public institution designed especially for the reception and 
care of the sick poor. The first institution of this kind in the original 
thirteen colonies was the Pennsylvania Hospital, founded- in 1751. Its 
establishment was accomplished largely through the humane initiative 
of Dr, Thomas Bond of Philadelphia and the promoting genius of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The project was undoubtedly patterned after the volun- 
tary hospitals then springing up throughout England, but it was far 
superior to the latter institutions both in plan and purpose. It was in- 
tended primarily for the treatment of the sick poor and the insane of 
the province. The preamble of the act of establishment, passed by the 
Pennsylvania legislature on May 6, 1751, declared that “the saving and 
restoring useful and laborious Members to a Community is a Work of 
publick Service, and the Relief of the Sick Poor is not only an Act of 
Humanity, but a religious Duty”. It also noted that “there are fre- 
quently in many parts of this Province poor distempered Persons, who 
languish long in Pain and Misery, under various Disorders of Body 
and Mind, and being scattered abroad in different and very distant 
Habitations, cannot have the Benefit of regular advice, Attendance, 
Lodging, Diet and Medicines but at great Expense, and therefore often 
suffer for Want thereof”.® 

The assembly voted a grant of £2,000 toward the building of the 
hospital provided that a like amount were raised by private subscription. 
Thanks largely to the persuasive powers of Franklin, this condition was 
soon fulfilled. A temporary hospital was opened in 1752 in a private 
house in Philadelphia hired for that purpose, pending the completion 
of a permanent building. Three prominent physicians—Thomas and 
Phineas Bond and Lloyd Zachary—volunteered to serve the hospital 
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gratis and even supplied their own medicines without reimbursement 
until December, 1752, when medical supplies were purchased in London 
and paid for by subscriptions of “the charitable Widows, and other good 
Women” of Philadelphia.2* The permanent building was completed 
and opened in 1756, receiving its first patients from the Philadelphia 
poor lists. Although aided by public grants, the hospital was privately 
controlled, as it still is today. 

In taking cognizance of the plight of the insane and affording the 
first provision for their hospital care and treatment in colonial America, 
the progenitors of the Pennsylvania Hospital made a signal contribution 
to medical humanitarianism. Attitudes toward and treatment of the 
mentally sick during the colonial period had been characterized chiefly 
by callous indifference, superstitious ignorance, fear, and cruelty. Public 
provision for the insane poor was usually extended only to those who 
were considered too dangerous to be left at large. The latter were ‘fre- 
quently chained in specially devised kennels and cages like wild beasts, 
confined in workhouse dungeons or strong rooms, or thrown into jails 
and bridewells like common criminals. Those considered harmless were 
often permitted to wander about like Tom o’ Bedlams, sometimes stark 
naked and often semistarved, the prey to the cruel jests of any town 
bravo seeking relief from boredom by lunatic baiting. Many were 
driven from place to place like lepers and subjected to brutal whippings 
at the instance of hostile town authorities. Medical care for this class 
was rare up to the end of the colonial period, and effective treatment 
was rarer still. The humane consideration for the mentally ill shown by 
the founders of the Pennsylvania Hospital marked a milestone in both 
social welfare and psychiatry in America. 

The next great step in the annals of the sick poor in America was 
the enactment in 1769 of a statute by the Virginia legislature “to make 
provision for the Support and Maintenance of Ideots, Lunatics and 
other persons of unsound Minds”.®” This act established the first Amer- 
ican hospital exclusively for the mentally sick. Opened at Williamsburg 
in 1773 as the Public Hospital for Persons of Insane and Disordered 
Minds (now known as the Eastern State Hospital of Virginia), the in- 
sane poor were received and treated here, along with pay patients. 

36 Thomas G. Morton, History of the Pennsylvania Hospital (Philadelphia, 1895), 
pp. 28, 267. 

37 Virginia, Statutes at Large (Hening), VIII, 378-81. 

38] have confined myself here to a very bare sketch of the care and treatment of the 


insane poor in colonial times, inasmuch as I have already treated this aspect of the subject 
in detail in the early chapters of my book, The Mentally Ill in America. 
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An abortive effort to build a general hospital in South Carolina was 
launched in 1769 with the incorporation of the Fellowship Society for 
the purpose of erecting a “convenient infirmary or hospital for afford- 
ing relief to distressed persons in this Provinée, whose unhappy cir- 
cumstances deprive them of the benefit of lodging, advice, medicine and 
regular attendance”.*® For some reason this society, which had existed 
for seven years before its formal incorporation, failed to achieve the de- 
sired goal and later turned its attention toward providing free education 
for poor children. 

In the same eventful year of 1769 young Dr. Samuel Bard delivered 
his famous commencement address at King’s College (now Columbia 
University) in New York City, in which he outlined a project for a 
hospital for “the Reception of the poor Sick of this Government and 
City”. The movement initiated by this address resulted in the founding, 
in 1771, of the New York Hospital, the second general hospital in the 
colonies. Only the establishment of this hospital belongs to the colonial 
period, for a series of catastrophes delayed its opening until 1791. 

This article has dealt almost exclusively with public provision for 
the sick poor, omitting the private efforts of such socioreligious groups 
as the Quakers and the activities of the Scots’ Charitable Society, the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft of Philadelphia, and other immigrant aid so- 
cieties. 

In summing up, the following lines of development may be traced in 
the colonial provision for the sick poor: (1) granting only material re- 
lief to the needy sick in their own homes or in private families where 
‘they were boarded out; (2) providing nursing or medical care in the 
patient’s own home or in the house of a practitioner paid by the public 
treasury on an individual case basis; (3) farming out the medical care 
of all the poor of a community to a particular physician on a salary 
basis; (4) maintaining the sick poor in mixed almshouses or work- 
houses, with varying degrees of special medical care; (5) confining the 
insane poor in jails and other places intended primarily for penal pur- 
poses; and (6) establishing general or special hospitals for the recep- 
tion and treatment of the sick poor. It is not to be inferred that these 
steps followed one another in strict chronological order. 

Despite its primitive crudities and occasional barbarities, there is one 
positive factor discernible in the colonial care of the sick poor: the 

39 South Carolina, Statutes at Large, VIIL, 112-13. 

40 Samuel Bard, 4 Discourse upon the Duties of a Physician, with Some Sentiments 


on thé Usefulness and Necessity of a Public Hospital (New York, 1769); Society of the 
New York Hospital, An Account of the New York Hospital (New York, 1811), pp. 3-5. 
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principle implicit in the Elizabethan poor law that society is responsible 
for providing for its helpless and disabled members was generally rec- 
ognized if but feebly applied. Toward the end of the colonial era the 
shift in emphasis from governmental responsibility to private enterprise 
in social welfare was already evident, and this shift continued steadily 
in later years until private philanthropy became for some time a domi- 
nant factor in provision for the sick poor. 
ALBERT DEUTSCH. 


New York City. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Erich BOLLMANN aT VIENNA IN 1815 


Tue standard works on American foreign policy, whether of a gen- ` 
eral or specialized nature, say scarcely a word about the Congress of 
Vienna. The congress was devoted almost exclusively to the affairs of 
Central Europe, and while the United States cared deeply about Passa- 
maquoddy Bay and Nootka Sound, the Polish-Saxon question left the 
State Department cold. No regular diplomatic channels existed as yet 
between Washington and Vienna.t The American consulate established 
at Trieste in 1799 was temporarily vacant. The United States made its 
own peace with England in the relative seclusion of Ghent, while 
Europe’s statesmen wrangled and rollicked at Vienna. 

The United States government, to be sure, had not been totally un- 
aware of the desirability of having an observer at Vienna. But William 
Shaler, who was attached to the Ghent commission with instructions “to 
repair without any ostensible public character to any congress which is, 
or may be holden by the Ministers of the belligerent powers negotiating 
a general peace”, never got to the seat of the congress. The Ghent com- 
mission, after noting “certain indiscretions of vanity in him [Shaler] 
which showed he was not well qualified for such a mission”, voted not 
to send him So far as is known, no one was sent to Vienna in his place. 

Yet the United States was in a certain sense represented at Vienna, 
and by none other than Justus Erich Bollmann, sometitne would-be 
rescuer of Lafayette from the prison of Olmiitz, ex-Burr conspirator, 


businessman, economist, chemist, doctor of medicine, and withal a man 
of the world? 


1 All attempts by Austria to negotiate a commercial treaty with the United States had 
broken down; Hubert Van Houtte and Edmund C. Burnett, “American Commercial Con- 
ditions, and Negotiations with Austria, 1783-1786", American Historical Review, XVI 
(1911), 567-87; Hanns Schlitter, Die Beziehungen Oecsterreichs zu den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amertka, Part 1, 1778-1787 (Innsbruck, 1885). The public catalogue of the Library 
of Congress indicates that Schlitter never carried out his intention to continue this study 
down to the year 1831. 

2 Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1874- 
77), II, 53 ff; Henry M. Wriston, Executive Agents in American Foreign Relations (Balti- 
more, 1929), p. 572, n. f 

3 Isaac J. Cox’s sketch of Bollmann in the Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-37, I], 421-22) makes no mention of the fact that Bollmann was at Vienna 
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German by birth and upbringing, Bollmann had resided in the 
United States since 1795, and for a time he had enjoyed considerable 
. prestige in his adopted land. At Philadelphia he built up a prosperous 
export-import business in German goods and colonial wares.* He 
profited by his continued connection with Lafayette, and through La- 
fayette he was brought to the notice of men like Madison and Jefferson. 
Jefferson “offered him two different appointments of value”, the con- 
sulate at Rotterdam and the commercial agency at Santo Domingo. 
Then Bollmann’s luck changed. The European war had brought his 
business to bankruptcy in 1803, and in the attempt to recoup his fortunes 
he became involved with Burr. The denouement came when Bollmann 
was sent from New Orleans in chains to stand trial before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case which has become celebrated.® “Be 
assured he is unworthy of ever occupying again the care of any honest 
man”, Jefferson informed Lafayette. 

The next few years were difficult ones for Bollmann; but he was a 
man of diverse talents, and he experimented in chemistry, made artificial 
flowers, and interested himself in the new steamboats.” More signifi- 
cantly he wrote a good deal on economic questions. He sent his pamph- 
lets to important people such as the Barings and President Madison.® A 
spirited “Vindication of Foreign Commerce”, which appeared in The 
Emporium of Arts and Sciences in December, 1813, in reply to an article 
by the editor, Dr. Thomas Cooper, professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
etc., at Dickinson College, revealed Bollmann’s intense hope to see the 
foreign trade of the United States greatly expanded and incidentally 


while the congress was in session. Nor is there any indication that Professor Cox knew of 
Friedrich Kapp’s biography entitled J. E. Bollmann (Berlin, 1880) or of K. A. Varnhagen: 
von Ense’s valuable essay on Bollmann in his Denkwiirdigkeiten (Leipzig, 1843-59), Vol. 
IV. There is a considerable literature on the attempted rescue of Lafayette. In addition to 
Kapp the following may be noted: Max Biidinger, “Lafayette in Oesterreich”, Sitzungs- 
berichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 
Vol. XCI (Vienna, 1878); Samuel Flagg Bemis, “The United States and Lafayette”, 
Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, Vol. LVIII (1924); Jules Thomas, 
Correspondance inédite de Lafayette, 1793-1801 (Paris, n. d.). 

4 Kapp, pp. 319, 320. 

5 Gilbert Chinard, ed., The Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson (Baltimore, 1929), p. 
261; Dictionary of American Biography, Il, 421-22. 

6 Walter Flavius McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy (New York, 1936); Albert J. 
Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall (Boston, 1916-19), Vol. Ill; Henry Adams, History 
of the United States during the Administration of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1930), 
Vol. Il. 

7 Kapp, pp. 354-56, 365-66. 

8 Bollmann to Madison, Philadelphia, Dec. 23, 1810, Madison Papers, Library of 
Congress. 
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throws light on the purposes which in a short time were to cause him to 
journey to Europe. Jefferson, for one, was not at all impressed by Boll- 
mann’s arguments, as is evident from the following passage in a letter - 
to Dr, Cooper: 5 


. Bollmann’s medley on Political Economy . . . is the work of one who 
sees a little of everything, and the whole of nothing; and were it not for your 
own notes on it, a sentence of which. throws more just light on the subject 
than all his pages, we should regret the place it occupies of more useful 
matter. The bringing our countrymen to a sound comparative estimate of the 
vast value of internal commerce, and the disproportionate importance’ of 
what is foreign, is the most salutary effort which can be made for the pros- 
perity of these states, which are entirely misled from their true interests by 
the infection of English prejudices, and illicit attachments to English interests 
and connections.? 


The distaste which the Elder Statesman of Republicanism had ex- 
pressed both for the person and ideas of the erstwhile conspirator was 
reciprocated by Bollmann in his attitude toward the Republican party, 
its leadership, and all that it stood for. “The incompetency at Washing- 
ton passes all bounds of imagination”, he informed his brother on_July 
14, 1814. “Madison, overwhelmed by age, weakness, and old womanish- 
ness, verges on idiocy. . . . The country is so rascalified from the influence 
of Jeffersonianism and Jacobinism, that neither an idea nor an indi- 
vidual is any longer available around which to rally.”*° 

Two days after this outburst Bollmann departed for Europe: “Ob- 
jects ... of a private nature” caused him to undertake a journey to 
England and to Paris, where he expected to “remain... for some Time”. 
It was not long, however, before he was dabbling in public affairs. He 
tarried a few days in London and “was requested in writing to come to 
the Treasury Chambers”, where he conferred with Charles Arbuthnot, 
secretary to the treasury. Arbuthnot was impressed,by Bollmann’s argu- 
ments for bringing the war between England and the United States to a 
quick end: he gave Bollmann “a private letter for Lord Castlereagh”. 
This letter was to clear the way for Borne to presen his views 
directly to the English foreign minister." 

Lord Castlereagh was already in Vienna, and Bollmann proposed to 
follow him there. Bollmann’s original projects had thus been perceptibly 


9 Andrew A. Lipscomb, ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 1903- 
1904), XIV, 60-61. 

10 Kapp, p. 372. 

11 Elizabeth Donnan, ed., Papers of James A. Bayard, 1796-1815, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the year 1913, II (Washington, 1915), .318-19, 


330, 341. 
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expanded, He was no longer merely interested, even ostensibly, in im- 
parting to “the chymists and mecanicians of Europe his discoveries in 
rendering zinc maleable”. He had his letter for Lord Castlereagh in 
Vienna, and, in addition, after consulting the House of Baring, he had 
decided to explore the possibilities of exploiting Austrian quicksilver for 
the American trade and of establishing a steamship line on the Danube. 
When he appeared in Paris and informed W. H. Crawford, the Ameri- 
can minister to France, of these projects, the Republican diplomat was 
filled with suspicion and warned the Ghent commissioners that Boll- 
mann was “the minister of mischief to the United States”. 

Some of the Ghent commissioners, however, did not share Craw- 
ford’s misgivings: this was notably true of James A. Bayard. “As the 
virtual leader of the Southern Federalists”, Bayard shared Bollmann’s 
general political outlook, and the two men were, besides, personally 
acquainted. Bollmann had brought to Bayard letters from America, and 
the two men remained in active correspondence after Bollmann went to 
Vienna. Upon at least one occasion Bayard made definite inquiries about 
certain questions of interest to the Ghent commissioners, and Bollmann 
answered with precise and accurate information. 

‘Although Bollmann, after the Lafayette escapade, had been released 
from an Austrian prison upon the understanding that he would never 
again set foot on Habsburg soil, no difficulties had been placed in his 
way when he desired to appear at the scene of the congress. On the con- 
trary he received a most cordial welcome from the Austrian government. 
There were sound reasons for this, It was a foregone conclusion that 
Austria was to regain outlets on the Adriatic at Venice and Trieste as a 
result of the congress, and the Austrian authorities hoped that a con- 
siderable commerce would soon develop between these ports and the 
Western Hemisphere. Bollmann, with his connections in the financial 
circles of London, his large views on the importance of international 
trade, and his self-assured way of talking, was soon in high favor. He 
impressed the intellectuals, men like Friedrich Schlegel, Adam Mueller, 
Pilat, and Varnhagen von Ense.** He worked his way into the con- 


12 “Letters relating to the Negotiations at Ghent, 1812-1814”, Am. Hist. Rev., XX 
(1915), 118-19. 

13 Donnan, pp. 6, 319, 348, 351-52, 362. 

14 Varnhagen von Ense, III, 253; Ludmilla Assing, ed., Tagebücher von Friedrich 
von Gentz (Leipzig, 1873-74), I, 377. The diary which Bollmann had kept of the Con- 
gress of Vienna and which Bollmann’s daughters refused to let Kapp see (Kapp, p. v) has 
been destroyed. Mr. William Franklin. Sands, who is related through his wife to Boll- 
mann’s granddaughter, writes: “His [Bollmann’s} diary of the Congress of Vienna was 
destroyed by the will of Miss Ellen Keating of Philadelphia, his granddaughter. It is pos- 
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fidence.of Count Stadion, Austrian minister of finance, and Baron von 
Bülow, Prussian minister of finance, who found his economic views 
edifying. He was disappointed in Castlereagh, whom he found “much 
more reserved than Arbuthnot” and “naturally dull”, but Talleyrand, 
Humboldt, Hardenberg, and Metternich took respectful notice of him, 
and the diligent Austrian police found several of his letters worth copy- 
ing for their archives. Few men from America, one may be confident, 
would have succeeded so well in finding their way around the Vienna 
of the congress. 

The reception given him by the Austrian authorities was so cordial 
that Bollmann soon had good reason to believe that much more could 
be accomplished in developing Austro-American commercial relations 
than he had originally supposed. The hint was dropped that his appoint- 
ment as American consul or commercial agent in Vienna would be wel- 
comed at the Hofburg.*® He also became interested in the possibility of 
arranging the sale to the United States of six ships of war-which had 
been built by the French government at Venice but which Austria had 
received after the Treaty of Paris?” The Austrian government wanted 
to dispose of the ships, and Bollmann presumably might expect a good 
commission if the deal were successfully made. 

During the early months of 1815 Bollmann played his cards well. He 
won the support of Friedrich von Gentz, who enjoyed the confidence of 
Metternich to an unusual degree, and through the intercession of Gentz 
a memoir written by Bollmann and dated April 27, 1815, was laid before 
Metternich.® This was accompanied by a strong recommendation from 
Gentz that it be favorably acted upon.” 

Bollmann pointed out in the memoir that great opportunities for 
trade between Austria and the United States had heretofore been largely 
unutilized; and he called attention to the fact that account must be taken 
not merely of the market in the United States but of the possibility of 





sible (I should think certain) that being written in German, and no one present at the 
execution of the will knowing German, and in addition, the high feeling at that time 
against Germany, all combined to cause its destruction under the will without looking to 
see what it was. I arrived too late. . . . It was quite clear from the few torn scraps and 
the engravings of the principal men at the Congress (which is what led me to look at the 
scraps) that he knew them all and was well considered of them”; letter of Mr. Sands to 
the author, May 22, 1939. 

15 August Fournier, Die Geheimpolizei auf dem Wiener Kongress (Vienna and Leip- 
zig, 1913), Pp. 326, 327, 413, 414, 419; Kapp, pp. 381-82. 

16 Ibid., p. 380; Donnan, p. 374. 1% Varnhagen von Ense, IV, 281; Donnan, p. 375. 

18 Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, Interiora, Vol. 91 (formerly Vol. 31h). 

19 F, C. Wittichen and E. Salzer, eds., Briefe von und an Gentz (Munich, 1909-13), 
UI, Part I, 305. 
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transshipping Austrian goods from North America to the West Indies 
and South America. With proper encouragement he foresaw the growth 
of a lively export of linen, Hungarian wine, mercury, textiles, drugs, 
chemicals, glass, hats, steel, watches, musical instruments, and other 
wares from Austria and enlarged imports of cotton, indigo, wax, cocoa, 
“quinine, mahogany, etc., from the New World. To accomplish these 
worthy ends, he went on to say, an agent from the United States ought 
to be accredited to the Austrian government, while Austria ought to 
establish an agent of similar grade in the United States. “The United 
States appear to be called to a great destiny”, and the court at Vienna 
could scarcely be indifferent to the importance of obtaining not merely 
commercial but also political information of an exact nature about this 
new country. Did Prince Metternich, Bollmann respectfully inquired, 
share these views? 

Metternich gave the memoir his prompt attention, and on May 12, 
1815, he replied: “I am persuaded as you are, Monsieur, that it would be 
possible to establish commercial relations between Austria and the 
United States which would be equally advantageous to both countries. 
....For my part I would be happy should the choice of the agent charged 
with dealing with this matter from the side of the United States fall on 
you.” Two days later Bollmann dined at the home of Gentz, and 
Gentz noted in his diary: “Bollmann is leaving for America. I have 
opened up the way for him to be sent here as agent of the United States. 
I congratulate myself considerably over this success.” * 

On his way back to the United States Bollmann stopped in London, 
where he saw John Quincy Adams, who gave him a letter to present to 
President Madison. On November 28, 1815, immediately upon his re- 
turn, Bollmann addressed two communications to Madison. In one he 
announced that he had the letter from Adams which he was requested 
to deliver in person, and he asked for an appointment.” In the other he 
brought up the question of the ships of war at Venice, regarding which 
he submitted a memorandum; he also spoke of his activity in promoting 
“the commercial intercourse between the United States and the Imperial 
Dominions”, and he sent the reply which Metternich had given to the 
“memoir which I addressed to him at his particular request”? 

The authorities in Washington were put in an embarrassing predica- 
ment. The friendly Austrian overtures could not be ignored, but Boll- 


20 Staatsarchiv, Vol. gr. 21 Assing, I, 378. 

22 Bollmann to Madison, Nov. 28, 1815, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

23 Same to same, Nov. 28, 1815, Department of State records, Miscellaneous Letters, 
September-December, 1815, National Archives, Washington, D. C. Also in the Department 
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mann, with his past record, could not be encouraged. In consequence, 
Bollmann was politely cold-shouldered, but John Quincy Adams was 
instructed to inform the Austrian minister in London that the President 
had received “with much interest the manifestation of a desire in the 
Austrian government to promote an active commerce between the 
United States and the dominions of the Emperor. . . . How far it may 
be expedient to adopt any additional measure for the purpose of pro- 
moting this object will be considered hereafter”, Adams was told. “It 
would, for reasons which it is presumed are known to you, not be agree- 
able to this government to employ Dr. Bollmann in such a service, It is 
nevertheless not its object to lessen the Doctor in the estimation of the 
Austrian government, or to do him other injury.”™* 

Bollmann, on his past record, was foredoomed to disappointment in 
his hopes of representing the United States in an official capacity in 
Austria. Disgruntled, he returned to London and took a house. Here 
Adams visited him on July 18, 1816, and afterwards noted in his diary: 


I found Dr. Bollmann with one of his daughters, whom he introduced to 
me. By his conversation I found that he was mortified and soured by the dis- 
appointment of the projects with which he went to the United States last 
autumn. ... He said the government had declined the offer from Austria 
about the ships at Trieste, preferring to build seventy-four-gun ships at an 
expense of five hundred thousand dollars each, to purchasing them at one 
hundred thousand. He told me . . . that he would stay at least two years in 
Europe. I doubt whether he intends ever to return to the U. S. again.?® 


Such, in truth, was the case. Bollmann cut loose from the United States. 
He remained in England, tinkering, inventing, speculating, until the 
old quicksilver interest took him to Jamaica, where he died in 1821. 
The Austrian government did not allow itself to be deterred by the 
failure of Bollmann to bring his negotiation to the hoped-for conclusion, 
nor did it allow itself to be discouraged by the State Department’s vague 
affirmation of “interest”. In 1816 the energetic Ritter von Stahl was made 
head of the Commerzhofkommission. He preached unceasingly the im- 
portance of the American trade and successfully agitated for the exten- 


of State records (Miscellaneous Letters, October-December, 1814) there is an “extract of a 
letter from Vienna 8th Novr 1814, understood to be written by Doctor Bollmann”. The 
information which the letter imparts about the Congress of Vienna is not unusual, but the 
letter reveals that the State Department was in some connection, though probably in an 
indirect way, with Bollmann at Vienna. 

24 Monroe to Adams, Dec. 12, 1815, Department of State records, Instructions, Vol. 
VII, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

25 Charles Francis Adams, ed., HI, 404. Bollmann had informed Bayard on January 
9, 1815, that he believed the ships, which carried ninety guns, “could be had for about 
400,000 $ each”. Donnan, p. 375. Cf. also Charles Francis Adams, ed., HI, 415. 
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sion of the Austrian consular service in the Western Hemisphere?’ 
When William B. Barney went to Trieste in 1816 to fill the vacancy in 
the American consulate there, he heard on all sides “that the commerce 
of the United States is of greater importance to this country than that of 
any other nation, and that everything that can be done to promote it, 
ought to and will be done”? 

These impressions were soon confirmed by the highest authorities in 
the monarchy. On April 30, 1816, the emperor and Prince Metternich 
visited Trieste. At the formal audience for the various consuls and local 
authorities the emperor took particular notice of Barney alone of the 
consuls and “made some observations very flattering” to Barney’s feel- 
ings as an American. In the afternoon the emperor visited the American 
ship Richmond from Philadelphia. Barney utilized this friendly gesture 
to seek a special audience of the emperor. He “was ushered instantly 
into Imperial Presence” while nearly a hundred people waited enviously, 
hat in hand, The emperor was “graciously affable” and, with his mer- 
cantilist preconceptions, took especial note of the fact that an American 
vessel had recently brought fifty-six thousand dollars in specie. “ “This is 
the kind of commerce I want’”, he said; “‘the Americans bring me 
specie too; tell your countrymen to continue their trade to my ports, and 
rest assured that I shall not be wanting in acts of encouragement, when- 
ever it may be in my power.’” Prince Metternich also received Barney, 
and, although he was more cautious than the emperor in his comments, 
he expressed a lively interest in American trade and announced that the 
Austrian government contemplated the appointment of a consul gen- 
eral to the United States?’ 

As a result of the negotiation which had been begun by Bollmann, 
Baron von Lederer was finally sent to New York as Austrian consul. 
In 1825 Lederer opened negotiations for a commercial treaty between 
the two countries. It was eventually signed on August 27, 1829, and 
ratifications were exchanged on February 10, 1831.7° 

PauL Sweet, 

Bates College. J 

26 Adolph Beer, Die österreichische Handelspolitik im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
(Vienna, 1891), p. 11. 
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CHARLES CARROLL'S PLAN OF GOVERNMENT 


Tue document printed below is an outline of a plan for revising the 
Articles of Confederation prepared by Charles Carroll of Carrollton on 
July 23, 1787, at the request of Daniel Carroll, a member of the Mary- 
land delegation to the Federal Convention. The original is not known 
to exist, but a manuscript copy transcribed from the original by Daniel 
Brent in 1828 is to be found in the collection of Carroll Papers in the 
Maryland Historical Society (VIII, 712 B), and it is this copy that is 
reproduced below.’ Brent was a nephew of Daniel Carroll, and on 
November 22, 1838, he sent to Charles Carroll of Carrollton a copy of 
the original document with the following explanation: 


I take advantage of this Occasion to furnish you with a Clumsy Copy of 
your Outlines of Amendments to the Articles of Confederation, which I 
mentioned to you at the Manor, the Original Manuscript being now in my 
possession, with a few other papers of the late Mr. Daniel Carroll, my Uncle. 
I regret that a part of it should have been separated from the rest, and is 
mislaid. . . . 


Charles Carroll had himself been elected by the general assembly of 
Maryland to represent that state in the Federal Convention,* but like 
several other prominent Maryland political leaders, he had declined the 
honor.‘ His refusal was attributed to the fact that he was reluctant to 
leave his seat in the state senate for fear that in his absence the radical 
faction of the lower house, the house of delegates, might renew agitation 
for an emission of state paper money and coerce the senate into ap- 
proval.® 


1 The document is published here with the kind permission of the Maryland Historical 
Society. Dr. W. T, Root, State University of Ilowa, and Dr. St. G. L. Sioussat, Library of 
Congress, rendered valuable assistance in the preparation of the introduction. and notes. 

2 Carroll Papers, Maryland Hist. Soc., VIII, 712 A. 

3 Votes and Proceedings, Apr. sess., 1787, House of Delegates, Apr. 23, 1787. 

4 Ìbid., May 10, 1787. Of the five men originally appointed to represent Maryland in 
the Federal Convention, only one, James McHenry, accepted. Robert Hanson Harrison 
declined because of the “ill state of his health” (ibid., May 12, 1787) and Thomas Stone 
and Thomas Sim Lee for reasons unnamed (zbid., May 3, May 24, 1787); Gabriel Duvall, 
who was elected to replace Thomas Stone, also declined (#did., Senate, May 14, 1787). 

5 John Brown Cutting to Thomas Jefferson, July 11, 1788, in A. H. Allen, ed., Doci- 
mentary History of the Constitution of the United States (5 vols., Washington, 1905), IV, 
720. : 
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Carroll’s plan for revising the Articles of Confederation clearly re- 
flects the growing alarm felt by most members of the upper class during 
the “critical period” at the democratic excesses exhibited in many of the 
state governments since the Revolution. He was personally a man of 
great wealth® and had conscientiously devoted himself, in his career in 
Maryland politics, to preserving the rights of property against popular 
infringement. He had been a member of the committee which framed 
the state’s ultraconservative constitution in 17767 and had served for 
eleven years in Maryland’s aristocratic senate, where, with his fellow 
senators, he had for two years past blocked the efforts of the lower house 
of the state legislature to enact paper money laws.® Hence, in addressing 
himself to the problem of revising the federal government, he was 
greatly interested in securing property rights against the threat of demo- 
cratic influences and popular radicalism. His suggestions that a per- 
manent federal executive be established to hold office quam diu bene se 
gesserint, that delegates to Congress hold office for a longer term, and 
that the sole right of emitting paper money be vested in Congress, to be 
exercised in time of war only, were made with this end in view. 

But Carroll’s plan for revising the federal government is more re- 
markable for its limitations than for its scope. While many of his con- 
temporaries, and especially those who attended the Federal Convention, 
considered a thorough centralization of power in the federal govern- 
ment to be the only feasible means of checking radicalism in the state 
governments, Carroll approached the same problem from the opposite 
angle, Rather than transfer all sovereign powers from the states to the 
federal government, he would have accomplished the desired end, with- 
out radically changing the constitutional structure of the confederation, 
by revamping the individual state governments to make them less demo- 

§ Carroll had inherited from his father an estate which was valued at £88,380:9:7 in 
1764 (Dr. Charles Carroll to Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Jan. 9, 1764, Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, XII [1917], 27). In 1774 he was paying quit-rents on 58,621 acres of 
land (Carroll Papers, Library of Congress), including the 10,000-acre tract in Frederick 
County, Maryland, called “Carrollton” and the home plantation of “Doughoregan”, con- 
sisting of 10,480 acres in Anne Arundel County. John Adams wrote of him at this time 
that his was “the first fortune in America” (Charles Francis Adams, ed., The Works of 
John Adams, 10 vols., Boston, 1850-56, II, 380). The total extent of his landholdings is 
estimated to have been, in 1800, somewhere between 70,000 and 85,000 acres, distributed 
throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York (L. C. Wroth, “Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton”, The Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols., New York, 1928-1937, III, 
523). In 1790 he worked, on his Maryland estates alone, 316 slaves, which constituted the 
largest single slaveholding in that state (Heads of Families, First Census of the U. S.: 1790, 
State of Maryland). 


Tj. A. Silver, Provisional Government in Maryland, 1774-1777 (Baltimore, 1895). 
8 Below, n. 31. 
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cratic. He considered such reform more essential to the preservation of 
propertied interests in the confederacy than drastic alteration of the 
central government, and it is to this problem that he devoted his most 
earnest attention in drawing up the outline below. 

Nevertheless, when the work of the Convention was finally com- 
pleted and the Federal Constitution was sent to the states for ratifica- 
tion, Carroll supported it in Maryland. He stood for election to the state 
ratifying convention from Anne Arundel County, but with the three 
other Federalist candidates from that county he was defeated by the 
machinations of Samuel Chase, leader of the Anti-federalist party in 
the state? 

Pump A. Crow. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


Daniet Brent’s Copy oF THE CARROLL PLAN 


Outlines of a Plan of Government for the United States, and of Amendments 
to the Constitutions of the several States of this Union, suggested by Mr. 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, in a Manuscript found amongst the Papers of 
the late Mr. Daniel Carroll, a Delegate from Maryland to the Federal Con- 
vention, which formed the present Constitution of the United States; and 
transcribed from that Manuscript. 


Alterations which appear to me necessary or at least proper to be made in the 
present federal Government. 

The States to vote according to their respective Contributions to the 
federal Treasury—Numbers of People, and not Land, to be the rule of appor- 
tionment of the federal Taxes?°—The rotation of Delegates to Congress too 
quick, and their number too large: perhaps it would be wise to fix the num- 
ber of Two from each State:1 the admission of the Western States hereafter 
into the Confederacy (should they ever unite with us)?” seems to require this 
restriction of the number of Delegates—-Their Continuance in Congress to 
depend altogether on the States which send them—If they give satisfaction, 
and choose to continue in the [Legislature, struck out] Delegation, why 
should they be annually or triennially removed? The longer they continue 
Delegates, the fitter they will be for the Station. 

Is it necessary that the Federal Legislature should consist of two Branches? 
Many, I believe, think it ought. I cannot discover any great advantage which 


9 Madison Papers, Library of Congress, IX, 47. 

10 Article VIII of the Articles of Confederation provided that the expenses of the con- 
federate government should be defrayed out of a common treasury, “which shall be 
supplied by the several states, in proportion to the value of all land within each state, 
granted to, or surveyed for, any person...” 

11 Under the Articles of Confederation (Art. V) delegates to Congress were to be 
chosen annually by the states, and no individual could sit as a delegate for more than three 
years in any term of six years. The delegation from each state could vary from two to 
seven members. 

12 With the exceptions noted below (n. 29), parentheses are used to indicate brackets 
in the original manuscript. 
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would result from two branches, unless indeed the Number of the Delegates 
should be so great as to render the Assembly mobbish: in that case a separa- 
tion of them into two bodies, a larger and a smaller, might be proper, to pre- 
vent the bad effects of declamation, by which large Assemblies of men are 
more liable to be influenced, than small. The Representation to the Federal 
Assembly is a refined Representation: Delegates to that Body ought to be 
chosen by the Legislatures of the several States, which should consist, in my 
opinion, of two Branches. See the reasons hereafter assigned for this opinion. 

No Delegate to be appointed to Congress unless he has 2/3rds of the 
Votes of each Branch—The qualification as to Age and Property to depend 
on the respective [qualifica, struck out] regulations which each State may 
think proper to adopt. 

I would extend the Power of Congress to the regulation of Cross Posts. 
By the present Confederation I think the power is restricted to the main 
Road leading thro’ the several States.13 

Regulation of Trade by the imposition of Duties on imports—This Power 
should, as it strikes me, be vested exclusively in Congress. Unless this Power 
is lodged exclusively in that body, a general uniform duty on imports from 
foreign Countries will not probably ever take place. Uniformity in the im- 
position of duties seems necessary to render the Collection of them effectual, 
_ without being partially oppressive. 

Money—The Congress have at present the right of [having, struck out] 
fixing the standard of [the]?* Coin. I do not remember whether this power 
goes further!®—I would willingly consent to vest them with the exclusive 
Power of coining Specie, and the exclusive right of emitting paper money, 
confined to time of War. Even Congress ought not to be trusted with the 
unlimited power of emitting paper money at all times: the right should be 
restricted to times of War—No paper should be emitted but [when, struck 
out] upon productive funds, and the time of redemption of the paper should 
be fixed by the Act putting it into Circulation. 

The best possible system of Government, unless well administered, is but 
mere Theory: hence the necessity of a good federal Executive. The federal 
Government should consist of two Parts; a Legislative Council called Con- 
gress, and an Executive Council, or Board, composed of and selected from 
the Members of Congress, with a President or Moderator at their head—This 
board to overlook and controul the public offices, to superintend the Collec- 
tion of the federal revenue; to direct and govern the military, if a standing 


13 Carroll was misinformed on this point. The Articles of Confederation placed no 
express limitations on the power of Congress to regulate cross posts. Article IX provided 
that “the united states in congress assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right and 
power of ... establishing and regulating post offices from one state to another, throughout 
all the united states, and exacting such postage on the papers passing through the same as 
may be requisite to defray the expenses of the said office”. An ordinance passed in Con- 
gress in 1782 explicitly granted the central government jurisdiction over the postal service 
within the borders of the several states (W. C. Ford and G. Hunt, eds., Journals of the 
Continental Congress, 25 vols., Washington, 1904-1922, XXIII, 670), and by 1787 cross 
posts were being established by Congress in every section of the country (W. E. Rich, The 
History of the United States Post Office to the Year 1829, Cambridge, 1924, p. 62). 

14 [Insert]. 

18 Congress under Article IX was granted “the sole and exclusive right and power of 
regulating the alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the 
respective states”. 
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military force should be thought expedient and necessary. Perhaps the Execu- 
tive Council had better not be composed of Members of Congress, but should 
be chosen by, and amenable to Congress, and be constantly sitting. 

The Heads of the different boards, the board of Revenue, alias the Treas- 
ury, the Board of War, of Ordnance, of Marine, should make out annual 
Estimates of the Expenses of their respective Departments: from these Esti- 
mates the Contingents of Men and Money would be adjusted and appor- ` 
tioned by Congress—The Estimates to be revised and examined by the Execu- 
tive Council before they are laid before Congress. 

A Legislative federal Council may be well chosen, its rights may be com- 
petent to the End of its Establishment, a good Executive may be formed, I 
mean it may be composed of honest and wise men, and yet no great good 
[may, struck out] will arise from the reformation, unless a coercive power 
to enforce its acts and regulations be lodged in Congress [and in the Execu- 
tive Council subject to the controul of Congress.]?® This points out the 
necessity of a Standing Army. 

Let the Advantages be well weighed against the dangers and disadvan- 
tages of a regular permanent military force. It should be regularly paid— 
Unless this can be accomplished, we had better have no Army, than to have 
a seditious and an undiciplined 17 one. It should not be large; might be em- 
ployed in useful Undertakings occasionally, as repairing roads &c &c. Thus 
the loss of their labour would not be so much felt—A seditious Spirit in the 
common men, or the ambitious views of their Generals might be checked by 
a well regulated militia. To the preservation of Republican Governments the 
establishment [of a good]*% Militia seems essential. 

It appears to me a Reform of our State Constitutions or Governments 
should accompany, if not precede the reformation of the federal Govt., for 
unless the several State Govts. be well organised, I am confident the federal 
Govt., however perfect it may appear in Theory, will always be found very 
defective in practice. . 

I prefer two Branches in the Legislature of the several States to one 
Branch—Were the Senates to be chosen as ours,!® and a board of Revision to 
be established, consisting of the Judges of the Supreme Courts, and an Execu- 
tive Council, and possessing Powers similar to those of N. York,” the several 
Govts. would be greatly improved by these Regulations or alterations, I con- 
ceive. 

Perhaps it would be well to give the larger branch (the immediate Repre- 
sentatives of the People) a continuance for three years, the less numerous 
branch 7 years duration—But all depends on the choice of proper Delegates, 
proper Senators, and a proper Executive, What are the most probable means 
of securing a good choice of all these? Surely by restricting the right of Suf- 


16 [Insert]. 

17 Ste. 

18 [Insert]. 

18 The Maryland constitution of 1776 provided for indirect election of state senators. 
The senate was composed of fifteen men “of the most wisdom, experience, and virtue”, 
chosen every five years by an electoral college, which was elected by the state’s qualified 
voters. No man could hold a seat in the senate unless he possessed real and personal 
property above the value of £1,000 current money. 

20 New York’s constitution of 1777 (Art. III) established a council of revision, con- 
sisting of the governor, chancellor, and judges of the supreme court, who were empowered 
to revise all bills “hastily and unadvisedly passed” by the state legislature. 
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frage to such Citizens as will be most likely to exercise [that, struck out] this 
important right most wisely. But who are these? The yeomanry, the mid- 
dling Class of Citizens, the Land holders—I may be singular in my way of 
thinking on this subject, and therefore I may be in the wrong: but I would 
confine (in this State) the right of Suffrage as to the choice of Delegates, and 
of Electors of Senators, to persons possessed of 150 acres of Land in feé- 
simple.” 

It-may be objected that this System would break in upon the great and 
fundamental maxim, that Representation ought to be inseparably connected 
with Taxation, in other words, that all who pay taxes ought to have the right 
of Suffrage. 

I suspect the Soundness of general maxims, which in no Govt. are ad- 
hered to—In this Govt. the maxim is annually violated by our Asst. Laws. 
But right and practice [it may be said] ?? are two distinct things: yet specu- 
lative rights, which cannot be exerted without detriment to the Community, 
ought they to be preserved? 

Every Citizen, let his property be ever so small, is, or ought to be pro- 
tected both in his person, and in that property, by the Laws of his Country: 
Ought he not therefore to contribute his mite to the Support of that Govern- 
ment by which he is protected, altho’ he should be deprived of [the right 
of]** voting for Representatives to the Legislature, until he had acquired 
Property to a certain amount, and of a certain description? I say the person 
and the property of every Citizen is, or ought to be protected by the Laws— 
The Habeas Corpus Law will defend his Liberty: Let that Law be sacred, 
and never suspended, but in time of actual Rebellion or Invasion. The same 
Laws which secure the Enjoyment of Property to those having the right of 
Suffrage will secure the Property of those not having that right: for the same 
Law must govern the richest, the middling order of Citizens, and the poorest. 

Should it be apprehended that heavy Capitation taxes might be imposed 
on those not having the right of Suffrage, let the Bill of Rights fix the 
quantum of the Annual Capitation tax to be imposed on persons not possess- 
ing the right of Suffrage. Perhaps it might be safer to abolish Capitation 
taxes altogether, and substitute in their stead a general Excise: then all would 
contribute to Government in proportion to their Consumption, so far as the 
Excise might operate. I would give to Trading Towns, whose population 
should amount to a fixed number, a right of sending Delegates to the Legis- 
lature. In these the right of Suffrage should not be confined to Landed 
Property. 

The Executive Power—Much depends on the Execution of the Laws— 
Under the term, “Executive Power”, I include the Officers of Justice, as well 
as what we generally mean by the Executive, An Executive Board or Council. 

In our State, I think, this Council ought not to be appointed by the Legis- 
lature,” but by the Chancellor, the Judges of the Court of Appeals and the 


21 Under the Maryland constitution of 1776 the county franchise was restricted to 
freemen above twenty-one years of age who possessed a freehold of fifty acres of land 
within the county in which they offered to vote or who had property within the state 
above the value of £30 current money and had resided in the county in which they offered 
to vote for one whole year next preceding the election. 

22 [Insert]. 

23 [Insert]. 

24 Article XXVI of the Maryland constitution of 1776 provided that the governor's 
council be annually chosen by joint ballot of both houses of the state legislature. 
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General Court, acting under a... [hiatus in text]... & particular oath to 
elect the best qualified for the office, without favor or partiality. The Salaries 
of the Executive Board ought to be fixed by the Legislature, and not left to 
depend on an annual vote of the Assembly. The [num, struck out] members 
of the Council should not be removed but by the concurrence of 2/3rds. of 
the Legislature on complaint exhibited of malconduct. 

Administration of Justice—It should be impartially administered and 
without delay—Abuses of Lawyers to be corrected—Limitation of Actions 
&c &c. Contracts should be enforced when made conformable to Law. [This 
is a wide field.]?5 We have [conf, struck out] conversed on this subject, and 
you are so well acquainted with my sentiments respecting the necessity of a 
regular and good administration of Justice, that I need not commit them to 
paper, or enlarge on this topic. I shall only observe that the perfection of 
political Oconomy*® does not consist merely in having good laws, but in a 
regular and an effectual execution of them. 

Revenues. Unless the public revenue be well collected, and wisely and 
strictly applied, Government cannot be well administered; no individual can 
be easy, or thrive, who does not manage well his patrimony or income, and 
no people can be happy and prosper, whose revenues are not reduced to 
order, collected with punctuality, and judiciously expended. 

A good system of Taxation should be devised by the Legislature; the 
Executive should carry the Laws into effect. A Comptroller General, or 
Superintendant of Finance, should be appointed to superintend the Colléc- 
tion of the Taxes—His Powers should be competent to the end, perhaps dis- 
cretionary to a certain degree, and to be made responsible for an improper 
exercise of such powers—You will observe that I have not touched upon 
[m]any?" partial defects of our own and others—I have only glanced at gen- 
eral heads, and traced the outlines of what I conceive would amend our 
respective State Governments. 

You indeed requested only my hints or thoughts on a federal Govt., but 
as a good federal Govt. cannot be got, or at least will not be carried into 
Execution unless Good State Govts. can be formed, I have thought it as 
necessary to throw out some of my Ideas on the latter as well as the former. 

As I wrote you yesterday I did not imagine I could suggest anything new 
or useful. I have complied with your request, and merely [to]?® comply with 
it, I have hastily given my thoughts. You will therefore excuse the inac- 
curacy of them, and keep them to yourself. Mr. Caton having continued here 
this day has afforded me the opportunity of sending you this scrawl. 


I am Dear Sir your affec. Kinsman & hu: servt. 
(Signed) ?® Ch: Carroll, of Carrollton. 


23 July 1787 
Doughoragen,*° 

P.S. I have not assigned any reasons for the preference given to two 
branches of Legislature in the formation of the several State Governments. 


25 [Insert]. 
26 Sic, 

27 [Insert]. 
28 [Insert]. 
29 Hereafter parentheses instead of brackets are used in the original manuscript. 
30 Sic. 
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These reasons are too obvious and too well known to need being mentioned 
by me. 

I could wish the federal Executive to be a permanent Body; its Head or 
any of its Members to be removed by Congress, on an impeachment by any 
one State, so many States (say a Majority) voting the impeachment well 
founded. A mere removal from office may not always be sufficient punish- 
ment. If Congress should be of this Opinion, let a special Court be appointed 
by Congress, not to be composed 

Cetera desunt 


31 From Carroll’s point of view the value of a bicameral legislature had been amply 
demonstrated in the operation of the system in Maryland. Under the constitution of 1776 
the senate was designed to act as an aristocratic check on the more popularly elected house 
of delegates. In the two years preceding the ratification of the Federal Constitution the 
senate had repeatedly blocked the efforts of a belligerent debtor party within the state to 
obtain the passage of paper money bills and other types of debtor legislation. On December 
22, 1785, the lower house had passed a bill for the emission of bills of credit to be put out 
on loan at interest (Votes and Proceedings, Nov. sess., 1785, House of Delegates, Dec. 22, 
1785). It was unanimously rejected by the senate (#bid., Senate, Dec. 25, 1785). In the 
next session of the general assembly the lower house passed a second bill for an emission 
of bills of credit, to the amount of £350,000 (ibid., Nov. sess., 1786, House of Delegates, 
Dec. 15, 1786). The senate again unanimously rejected the bill, as well as another bill to 
modify the existing law for imprisonment of debtors (bid., Senate, Dec. 30, 1786). In 
both instances Carroll played a prominent part in securing the senate’s veto. The house of 
delegates then pressed for an adjournment and appealed to the electorate to force the 
senate to capitulate (ibid., House of Delegates, Jan. 5, 1787). One member of the lower 
house is even reported to have advocated the use of arms to compel the senate to assent to 
paper money (The Maryland Gazette or the Baltimore Advertiser, Jan. 30, 1787). For two 
months after the adjournment on January 20, 1787, the issue between the two houses was 
hotly debated throughout the state. Ultimate victory lay with the senate. The lower house 
was unable to command sufficient support from an exclusively property-owning electorate 
to justify the adoption of forceful measures against the senate. When the general assembly 
reconvened in the spring of 1787, the house of delegates accepted defeat, and the issue of 
paper money was dropped, never to be revived again. The issue of ratification of the 
Federal Constitution occupied the exclusive attention of the state's voters from September, 
1787, to April, 1788, and with the final adoption of that instrument, the power of issuing 
© paper currency no longer lay with the individual state governments. 
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History and Science: A Study of the Relation of Historical and Theoretical 
Knowledge. By Huch Mruuer. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1939. Pp. x, 201. $2.00.) 

In a brief and swiftly moving study Professor Miller surveys the fields of 
science, history, philosophy, religion, and politics. He regards Darwinism as 
the consummation of the development of Western thought in modern times 
and joyfully believes that it has all but finally overthrown the older concep- 
tion of a universe built on mathematical lines and governed by ineluctable 
natural law. For him mathematics is not a science of objective fact but an art 
of symbolic exposition. Similarly, logic is neither a definition of the ultimate 
structure of nature nor a statement of the eternal conditions of correct think- 
ing; it is an investigation of the forms of verbal and symbolic expression. The 
physical sciences tell us more about laboratory procedures than about the 
external world, Only the disciplines that employ the concept of evolution 
furnish information about reality; biology, geology, and sociology, concerned 
with the evolution, respectively, of life, the earth, and societies, are the only 
true sciences, and of these biology is the exemplary natural science. For the 
world, we are told, contains only things in process of evolution. And it is a 
pluralistic world, since there is no single grand evolution but only distinct 
and separate chains of mutations. Comprehension of the world comes, there- 
fore, by way of the historical approach; but this history is not merely human 
chronicle, it is natural history as well. 

This reviewer has difficulty with some crucial turns in Professor Miller’s 
interesting and energetic argument. For example, we read that there is an 
important distinction between experimental and natural science: “An experi- 
mental science is a science predominantly bent upon certain laboratory and 
other processes that are initiated and controlled by man; whereas a natural 
science is one that is bent upon processes observable in nature and unaffected 
by man” (p. 52). This distinction permits the judgment that “physical 
science, since it is predominantly an experimental science, may not presume 
to constitute a final description of natural form” (ibid.). Yet elsewhere (p. 
141) this sharp dichotomy between nonhuman nature and man is recognized 
as invalid, for man and his works form part of nature. It must be acknowl- 
edged, moreover, that the physical sciences have had notable success in deal- 
ing with processes which man cannot affect: measuring the speed of light 
neither increases nor diminishes that speed. On the other hand, as the author 
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is well aware, biology has become increasingly experimental and less descrip- 
tive; indeed, experimental genetics has contributed significantly to our under- 
standing of the processes of natural evolution. And are man-made evolutions 
(for what else have the agriculture and stockbreeding of the past six millennia 
been?) any the less evolutions? Again, the author reproaches physical science 
for not having adopted the evolutionary approach to its subject matter (p. 
20). But how weighty is the evidence that the specific gravity of water has 
undergone, or will undergo, any evolutionary change? Astronomy, surely a 
highly developed physical science, does not disdain the historic or genetic 
approach in appropriate contexts (secular variations, the physicochemical 
properties of the stars, etc.). 

Professor Miller believes that evolution disposes of the problem of induc- 
tion. The validity of a generalization, he thinks, is guaranteed by the unfail- 
ing presence of a trait in all members of a species. We now know that all 
men are mortal, because mortality is a biological trait of the human species. 
Do we also know that hereafter there will be no cats with five legs or two 
tails? Are not mutants the very essence of the evolutionary process? 

Although Professor Miller’s book may serve as a useful corrective to cer- 
tain types of absolutistic and idealistic metaphysics, his concentration upon 
evolution as the dominant feature of the world’s structure has led him, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, to grave misconceptions of the nature of both science 
and history. His candid judgment may be turned upon himself: “every 
philosophy is the mistaken attempt to find in some one abstract character the 
essential substance and whole meaning of nature” (p. 46). 

City College, New York. Epwarp Rosen. 


Geschichte der Volksfreiheit und der Demokratie. Von AnoLr Gasser. 

(Aarau: Verlag H. R. Sauerlander & Co. 1939. Pp. 224. 8 fr.) 

Ir is reassuring to find in these days that the German language still lends 
itself as well as ever to the defense of the freedom of the human spirit, 
although the spokesman and defender of that freedom in the present instance 
is a Swiss historian and not a German statesman. In a series of lectures de- 
livered at the University of Basel during the winter semester of 1938-39 and 
printed here, he tells us, with but little alteration, Adolf Gasser has reviewed 
the whole history of mankind, tracing through it the perennial struggle be- 
tween what he calls the spirit of confidence and the spirit of command. 

The essence of freedom, as the author defines it, is freedom of conscience; 
and the conscience is free only in democratic countries. All that is valuable 
in Western culture is built upon the twin pillars of individual liberty and the 
love of man; without recognition of the worth and dignity of the individual, 
he says, all talk of higher social justice is senseless. Man’s confidence in man 
is the basis of society, and trustworthiness is essential, in men and in nations, 
if society is to survive. The crisis in which the world now finds itself involved 
is a struggle to determine whether the law is to be based upon a free expres- 
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sion of the will of the communities, including the community of nations, ur 
upon the arbitrary will of the stronger. 

No people or nation has been quite overlooked, but those whom the 
author considers the most successful guardians of liberty are the ones that he 
calls the “old-free peoples” of Switzerland, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries, Great Britain and the British Empire, and the United States. Free- 
dom has the rugged vitality to persist only where it is indigenous. The an- 
tiquity of the Icelandic parliament and the democratic character of the 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Dutch monarchies are duly noted. Britain is said 
to have carried more of freedom to India than she has ever taken away; few 
tears are shed for Ireland. Such success as we Americans have achieved in 
maintaining liberty and order side by side is attributed by Gasser chiefly to 
our determination, shown most clearly in times of crisis, to understand and 
to get on with one another—to our Verstandigungswille. The greatest con- 
tribution credited to the Swiss confederation is the principle of collective 
security. Communism, fascism, and National Socialism are classified and 
discussed together as inimical to freedom. i 

The author’s oversimplification of British history has involved a certain 
amount of inaccuracy. It is surprising, for example, to read that the Whigs 
and the Tories were the two great national parties that fought the civil war 
of the seventeenth century. The concept of “His Majesty’s loyal opposition” 
is introduced somewhat too soon, and the extent of its “control” over the 
governing majority is probably exaggerated. Specialists can, if they will, find 
similar faults in the handling of details in the histories of other peoples; but 
the real task the author set himself was one of synthesis, and he has done 
that well. , 

University of Wisconsin. ° C. V. Easum. 


Constitutionalism, Ancient and Modern. By CuarLes Howaro MclLWAIN, 
Eaton Professor of the Science of Government in Harvard University. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 162. $2.50.) 

Ir would perhaps not be an exaggeration to say that in recent times polit- 
ical and social scientists have tended to return to that fundamental analysis 
of governments in terms of arbitrariness versus the rule of law and to see 
anew the significance of the teachings of Montesquieu and, before him, of 
Aristotle. They have argued that preceding generations stressęd unduly indi- 
vidual liberty and neglected social and political responsibility. They have 
argued, too, the danger of the other extreme, the glorification of the state to 
the destruction of human liberty. They have noted, particularly in America, 
the dangers of attacking constitutional law and its forms from a hectic desire 
for the immediate solution of specific problems, without regard for the long- 
term protection of the citizen against governmental encroachments and 
majority tyranny. They have insisted, yet again, that modern problems, un- 
like those of the eighteenth century, require strong government, lest weak- 
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ness itself lead to dictatorship by coup d'état and with popular approval. Yet 
they desire to preserve the gains of democracy: to reconcile the rule of law 
and the rule of popular will, with governors responsible to both and with the 
people themselves supporting and bowing to the former despite temporary 
discomfort. 

These essentially are the theses supported by Professor Mcllwain and 
stated as conclusions of this book. He has been one of the leaders of this 
school of thought and has emphasized, here and elsewhere, the importance 
of creating a union of genuine liberals to bring about the coalescence of the 
supremacy of law and the prevalence of popular will in a generally har- 
monious democratic system. That is a very great service. Nevertheless, the 
solution of the problem is not easy. Professor McIlwain himself admits that 
even in the remaining democratic states of today the struggle of law versus 
will remains. One might go further and suggest that modern democracy has 
made it harder rather than easier to reconcile respect for law with responsi- 
bility of the government to the people by making it more plausible to attack 
the former in the name of the latter. l 

Professor McIlwain’s book, though disclaiming to be a history of con- 
stitutionalism, is intended to show the main developments in the evolution 
thereof and to suggest both how the current issues came to be formulated 
and how various difficulties in the vast task of reconciling the use of power 
and the restraint of its abuse were overcome. He suggests that in Greek times 
there was, on the one hand, an inadequate institutionalizing of ethical in- 
sights into the problem and, on the other hand, an undue concern with the 
mere techniques of government and the causes of stability and instability, 
with, above all, an inadequaté legal framework. Rome, he maintains, was the 
enemy of absolutism even in its seemingly absolutist period, namely, the 
empire. He shows how the Middle Ages gave ethical content to law with 
their concept of a higher law and more particularly how they tried to recon- 
cile concepts of rights and of limitation on authority with the recognition of 
the need for public power in the hands of the governor that he might ad- 
minister effectively, and he argues quite rightly that the problem became in- 
creasingly one of the definition of the limits of each area. He suggests, more 
‘brilliantly, that the Reformation, far from causing state supremacy, preserved 
something of the medieval doctrine of higher law which would otherwise 
have been lost, in nationalist absolutism. He then demonstrates how in the 
later and vital constitutional conflicts of seventeenth century England the 
medieval struggle between the spheres of jurisdiction and of government, 
partly continuing and partly misunderstood, was cut across by the struggle 
for supreme power between parties not primarily interested in constitu- 
tionalism, But after the process was completed, there developed ultimately 
the idea and practice of government under law combined with the growth of 
responsibility of governors to governed. 

At times Professor MclIlwain overstresses breaks in the continuity of 
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history, as, for instance, between Greece and Rome. More generally he sug- 
gests, perhaps a well-advised position, that problems repeat themselves but 
that the issues and concepts involved are vitally different: we had better not, 
in trying to make neat patterns to support current policies, read present ways 
of looking at things into the past. But then again he would seem to urge that 
essentially constitutionalism has been an evolution, picking up now one part 
of its necessary content and now another and discarding also at various times 
techniques and institutions tried and found wanting. Yet all through this 
one cannot escape the feeling that Professor McIlwain’s concept of constitu- 
tionalism is a theoretical one, arising from political analysis and ethics, and 
that it does not spring naturally and necessarily from his great historical 
learning and research. Indeed, men not so learned have reached astonishingly 
similar conclusions. 

This is to deny neither the value nor the correctness of Professor Mcll- 
wain’s historical analysis nor yet to suggest doubts as to the soundness of his 
analytical position. It is simply to raise the question whether the two are 
dependent. One might perhaps note that Professor McIlwain tends in his 
historical writing to stress unduly, though correctively, the legal and the 
narrowly political and that, in this work at least, he largely neglects not only 
the social but even the constitutional history of the period from the industrial 
revolution to the eve of the present, thereby perhaps confirming the justice 
of the above judgment. 

University of Washington. Tuomas I. Coox. 


Constitutionalism & the Changing World: Collected Papers. By C. H. Mc- 
Irwan, Eaton Professor of the Science of Government in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. viii, 312. $4.50.) 

Tus collection opens with Professor McIlwain’s well-remembered presi- 
dential address in which.he challenged the modernistic conception of history 
as an “act of faith”. Accepting the view of Ranke and Tout that history’s 
task is to “find out what really happened”, Professor McIlwain is too expert a 
practitioner not to recognize that the historian of the past, no less than of the 
present, “can at most make only a selection”—that “it is humanly impossible 
to approximate in words the complex of innumerable facts and forces that 
make the life of any part of the past” (p. 3). Santayana’s comment may be 
compared: 


The task is frankly superhuman because no block of real existence with 
its infinitesimal detail can be recorded. . . . [it] might also be called infra- 
human, because the sort of omniscience which such complete historical 
science would achieve would merely furnish materials for intelligence; it 
would be inferior to intelligence itself (The Life of Reason, Part V, Reason 
in Science, p. 51). 
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But the way out is not the easy one of merging the multitudinous details 
“into verbal principles, names for general results that play some role in our 
own philosophy”. 


Each of these idols of the theatre is visible only . . . to duly predisposed 
spectators. The next passion affected will throw a differently colored calctum 
light on the same pageant. ... Such a manipulation of history, when made 
by persons who underestimate their imaginative powers, ends in asserting 
that events have directed themselves prophetically upon the interests which 
they arouse (zbid., p. 55). 


Professor Mcllwain contents himself with a plea for first of all understanding 
each phase of the past from its own point of view, not ours—‘“contemporanea 
expositio fortissima est”. 

Most of the essays here collected, which have already appeared in scat- 
tered periodicals, center in a single problem, for the illustration of which 
Professor McIlwain seeks to recapture past points of view—the problem 
which he expresses variously as “the problem of sovereignty” or the problem 
of “constitutionalism versus absolutism”. His thesis, long associated with his 
work by students of history and public law, is that in every community 
worthy of the name of state there is an organ of government or system of 
governmental organs which is sovereign in the sense of being the source of 
the valid laws which members of the community are expected to obey; but 
that this organ, while itself “uncontrollable” by law and in that sense “abso- 
lute”, is nevertheless “limited”, since it is a legal power and not an arbitrary 
one and must, therefore, if it is not to act ultra vires, confine itself within the 
fundamental presuppositions of the legal system it presides over. It cannot 
overleap the bounds of that system without destroying its own foundation. 

In the essays here printed Professor McIlwain seeks to show that this 
was the view of Bodin and the sixteenth and seventeenth century French 
jurists; that it was embodied in the right of the French “parlements” to 
refuse to register royal edicts; and that it was also the view of English con- 
stitutional thinkers of the seventeenth century like Eliot, Twysden, and 
Hunton down to the Revolution of 1688. A passage from Sir Matthew Hale 
(p. 82) summarizes the matter by saying that while the sovereign is not 
subject to the “coercive” force of law, he is subject to its “directive” force 
and also to its “power of invalidation”, which will make the king’s acts void 
if contrary to the legal provisions to which he is subject. 

In contrast with such “real sovereignty”, the Revolution of 1688 intro- 
duced what McIlwain calls “Whig sovereignty”, which, in its ultimate form 
of Austinianism, regards government as by nature legally unlimited and thus 
tends to break down the distinction between lawful government and arbi- 
trary force. This development, going back to Hobbes, marks a break with 
the established conceptions of two thousand years; and even MclIlwain’s con- 
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cession that the theory of legal limitations upon government was unknown 
in the classic world (p. 246) may be qualified by reference to the Attic 
“graphe paranomon” and to the Roman statutory formula, “si quid ius non 
esset rogari, eius ea lege nihilum rogatum” (Cicero, Pro Caecina, 33, 95-96). 

The concluding essays point the significance of all this for a world in 
which the German government has recently decreed that individuals may be 
criminally punished, “according to public sentiment”, for acts not prohibited 
by any law (p. 268). Professor McIlwain apparently thinks it unnecessary to 
labor the point that the traditional conception of lawful government issues 
inevitably in judicial review of governmental acts. “Judicial review, instead 
of being an American invention, is as old as constitutionalism itself, and 
without it constitutionalism could never have been maintained” (p. 278). The 
volume fitly closes with a paper on judicial tenure in England and the growth ` 
of judicial independence. More remotely related to the main theme but still 
relevant are two long papers on “Magna Carta and the Common Law” and 
“Due Process of Law in Magna Carta”. Perhaps more remains to be said 
than Professor MclIlwain believes possible in support of the view that “per 
legem terrae” refers to substantive law. 

University of Pennsylvania. Jonn Dickinson. 


Russia through the Ages, from the Scythians to the Soviets. By STUART 
Ramsay Tompxins, Associate Professor of History, University of Okla- 
homa. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1940. Pp. xxi, 799. $6.00.) 

For the study of Russian history materials are already abundant and 
steadily accumulating, but the lack of a comprehensive synthesis of the whole 
field has been acutely felt. Russian historians, such as Kliuchevskii, with his 
classic style, or Pokrovskii, with his Marxist twist, addressed their major 
works to audiences already familiar with elementary Russian history. For a 
different reason the translation of Platonov’s secondary-school text fails to 
meet the needs of American college and university students. Nor have any 
of the numerous efforts to compress Russian history within the confines of a 
single volume-succeeded. The field has remained open for some one with an 
adequate knowledge of the history of western Europe and a mastery of the 
literature of Russian history to present an intelligent account of Russia’s own 
history while at the same time correlating it with the more familiar history 
of western Europe. 

Russia through the Ages is perhaps the fattest attempt at an independent 
synthesis, but in no other respect can it be said to excel its numerous prede- 
cessors. A thousand years of Russian history swirl by in a welter of un- 
identified and unnecessary names and terms, the author’s erratic departures 
from Library of Congress transliterations causing only an infinitesimal part 
of the confusion. The narrative lacks the raciness of the chronicle or of later 
contemporary writers and lacks the clarity of the old-fashioned Rambaud. 
Yet’ the treatment is just as outmoded, confined to the personal and the 
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diplomatic save for an occasional page or paragraph devoted to, but never 
illuminating, the economic system, the social structure, the cultural level, or 
even the political institutions. 

The initial five pages on the geographic setting are neither clear nor com- 
prehensive, nor do subsequent chapters suggest an-appreciation of the con- 
tinuous influence of the natural environment, whether in the early centuries 
in the forest or in the later period: when the steppe also became Russian, on 
a people whose language, law, and religion bespeak the closest kinship to 
western Europe’s beginnings. Treatment of the Kievan period assumes with- 
out discussion a “state” and a “unity” that the narrative belies. The funda- 
mental problem, whether feudalism existed in Russia, is dismissed cavalierly 
and not without serious inaccuracy, while the author’s flat denial of its 
existence is rendered suspect by his reference in other connections to “feudal” 
conditions. 

The connection of the rise of serfdom as a legal institution with the de- 
population of old Russia is not even adumbrated, and the author wobbles 
between three equally positive attributions of its beginnings—to a decree of 
Ivan III (p. 115), to Godunov (p. 136), and to debt bondage (p. 144). In 
economic development generally the author displays no interest. Culture is 
relegated to a special penultimate chapter of catalogue structure. The church 
is spottily treated; though care is taken to label Avvakum “son of a drunken 
parish priest”, no integration with Russia’s history is furnished even in a 
repetitive final chapter. i 

Nor do political institutions fare better—not even the boyar duma and 
the zemski sobor are seriously discussed; miestnichestvo is twice mentioned 
in its abolition, never in its functioning; the “False Dmitriis” are dismissed 
“as characteristic of seventeenth-century Muscovy” (shades of Perkin War- 
beck and Pugachev, alike). The discussion of Peter is amazingly unclear, 
with sharp internal contradictions. But there is small profit in extending the 
roster of vital matters omitted or slurred; it would make a volume even fatter 
than this book. The cognoscenti need only examine the imposing bibliog- 
raphy, with its startling lacunae. 

Brooklyn College. Jesse D. CLARKSON. 


The Medieval Fenland. By H. C. Darsy, Ehrman Fellow of King’s College, 
and Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. [Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History, General Editor, J. H. Clapham.] (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. 
xvii, 200. $3.00.) 

The Draining of the Fens. By H. C. Danny. (Ibid. Pp. xix, 312. $5.50.) 

In regions where the countryside is marked by geographical features that 
in large measure determine its economic life, history may well be written by 
geographers. and historians in conjunction. The fenland is a good case in 
point. It included in its prime some thirteen hundred square miles and ex- 
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tended into four counties—Lincoln, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 
Its “vast horizons appealed to the imagination of many people”, its so-called 
“horrors” attracted men of ascetic preoccupations but did not debar it from 
an active economic life of its own or imply the necessary isolation supposed 
by early writers. Its waterways were important channels of intercourse from 
early times. The two volumes under consideration give an excellent general 
history of the main features of this interesting region. They show wide read- 
ing in specialized as well as general works in the fields of history and 
geography and also an unusual knowledge, for a general work, of the un- 
printed manuscript material for the early period and of the “welter” of 
pamphlets, papers, books, and broadsides which confronts anyone seeking to 
know fenland’s later history. 

The maintenance of life and economic activities in fenland was dependent 
upon the restraining of the “salt and sweet waters” within appointed bounds. 
In early times this was achieved by the observance of ancient custom, the 
consuetudo patrie or loci for the maintenance of dikes and gutters so that the 
“drowning” of the countryside might be prevented when floods came or the 
tides drove back on the oncoming rivers. Arrangements for the very im- 
portant intercommoning in pasture of groups of villages lying near or around 
certain fens where pasture was possible were in a way duplicated for carrying 
the burden of defense, the same vills turning in cattle and cleaning necessary 
gutters. When such custom proved insufficient for the salvation of the coun- 
try because local responsibility was thus too divided, more central arrange- 
ments supplemented the ancient custom by the appointment of commissions 
for special duties in the fens and at last of justices of sewers for the main- 
tenance of dikes and gutters. Mr. Darby raises the old question.of the extent 
to which the dissolution of monasteries was responsible for inadequacy of the 
old arrangements. With more effective, centralized administration and the 
interest of individual “undertakers” in special projects of draining, like the 
Bedford Level, opposition arose amongst the peasants and others who saw 
their old profits from the fen interfered with. There is room here for a more 
specialized study than Mr. Darby has been able to include. The use of wind- 
mills too would repay further investigation. The account of the difficulty in 
maintaining the essential “outfalls”, the desire for high levels for navigation 
at the same time that levels were kept low to make possible the carrying off 
of flood waters, and the constant lowering of the surface of the fen by the 
drying of the drained peat are excellently described. 

Perhaps the matter on which the reader would most like further discus- 
sion is a comparison of conditions in the fenland with those in other similar 
regions, especially Romney Marsh, and more particularly with respect to 
methods of colonization, which is an important phase of the economic history 
of fen, waste, and wood somewhat neglected until the present. A beginning 
has been made of the study of such measures in Romney Marsh, which are 
not here treated, and much more remains to be done. We have hitherto 
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studied the arable but neglected somewhat the waste. The intercommoning 
of groups of villages and the possible effect upon administrative arrange- 
ments are also important. We must, in any case, be grateful for work that 
deals so competently with the economic history of a chosen region in chosen 
aspects. The illustrative maps, diagrams, and plates, as many as a hundred 
in all, are of great value. One could wish for fuller indexes. 

Mount Holyoke College. N. Nerzson. 


The Development of Modern Medicine: An Interpretation of the Social and 
Scientific Factors Involved. By Ricar Harrison Suryocx. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 442. $4.00.) 
Stnce this book was published in 1936 it has appeared in a German trans- 

lation, a tribute paid to few of the products of American scholarship. 
Through no fault of the American Historical Review (nor, let it be said, of 
the present reviewer) it has not previously been noticed here, but it is high 
time to call attention to this notable work. The title unfortunately suggests 
very imperfectly the scope and nature of the contents, which range over the 
whole subject of health and medicine as they bear on the development of 
modern society, especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Written 
by a professional historian, the book is not a technical treatise intended for 
.doctors or students of medicine but a work in social history. Though the 
author is an expert in medical history, he has taken a broad view, relating 
his subject to the development of other sciences, considering the contributions 
of various leading countries, and giving for the first time a comprehensive 
and balanced account of the sanitary and health efforts of the last two 
centuries. 

Professor Shryock raises some interesting problems. He is inclined to 
attribute a part of England’s death rate early in the nineteenth century to an 
“ominously” increasing incidence of tuberculosis caused by the bad working 
conditions which we associate with the industrial revolution. Since it remains 
to be proved that those conditions were worse than previous conditions (in- 
stead of merely as bad) the question of a new health factor remains. In any 
case the number of factory workers in the early nineteenth century was still 
statistically and proportionately small (though not of small importance). 
Furthermore tuberculosis was very common outside the factories. It is true, 
as our author points out, that “consumption” was a well-recognized and 
specific disease by that time, but statistical material was still lacking, and at 
an earlier date clear recognition of this disease was lacking also, so that we 
have little opportunity for making any comparison. The increase may have 
been an illusion of the doctors. 

The whole question of statistics is well handled. Any author deserves 
commendation who consistently allows for a margin of error due to the in- 
creasing accuracy of statistical reports. Most readers would probably have 
welcomed more attention to charlatanry than is actually given. Mesmer re- 
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ceives short shrift, but the chapter on mental disease is a model of compres- 
sion and lucidity. The origins of professional nursing, though correctly 
stated, might well have been described:at greater length and more precisely 
in view of the common misapprehensions on the subject. 

A dialect letter on housing conditions published in the London Times in 
1849 and quoted on page 208 brings up an interesting problem of criticism. 
If newspaper evidence is open to question, then -letters to newspapers are 
especially so, and in this case the letter sounds suspiciously like a professional 
writer’s concept of what a .slum-dweller would .have written. There is a 
strong suggestion of Dickens, and it is well known.that newspapers a century 
ago, as in our day, frequently published artificially concocted letters for their 
own purposes, This particular instance is quaint, but it is not evidence. Its 
use is the more curious as abundant material on housing conditions is readily 
available. gS 

Scholars who wish to go further with the subject of this book will feel 
some disappointment at the omission of a bibliography, for the absence of 
which the generally excellent footnotes do not entirely compensate. The study 
of European social history in the period from 1800 is seriously handicapped 
by the lack of bibliographical surveys, and Professor Shryock has missed an 
opportunity to perform this additional important service. Nevertheless his 
book remains an invaluable contribution to social history, drawing together, 
correlating, and clarifying in masterly fashion a complicated and difficult 
body of material. 

Brown University. Cuesrer H. Kirsy. 


Archives Year Book for South African History. Edited by the Archives of 
the Union of South Africa. Volume I, in two parts; Volume II, in two 
parts. (Cape Town: Government Printing and Stationery Office. 1938; 
1939. Pp. 239, 2443 XX, 193, xvii, 205.) 

Wir the publication of these Archives Year Books for South African 
history the Union is no longer the most backward of the British Dominions 
in providing facilities for publishing the studies of its historical research 
scholars. This is a matter for congratulation as the history of South Africa 
still offers many problems for the research worker. Less a matter for con- 
gratulation, as far as the non-South African reader is concerned, is the fact 
that some two thirds of the contributions in these volumes are in Afrikaans, 
the other official language of the Union. One article, on the introduction of 
slavery into the Cape by the late Professor Blommaert, is in high Dutch. It is 
so far the most significant article in the series. 

Dr. D. W. Kriiger’s idea of studying Anglo-Boer relations in the nine- 
teenth century by tracing the effort of the landlocked Boer republics to break 
through to the sea was an excellent one. His contribution is a doctoral disser- 
tation and therefore too long, but it is an energetic and soundly documented 
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piece of writing. Another doctoral dissertation, by Dr. J. J. G. Grobbelaar on 
the Free State and the Basuto problem (Vol. I, Part II), is an illustration of 
the truth that a faithful reading of the document is not always enough. This 
contribution, though its literary presentation is good, suffers severely from a 
naive conception of the struggle with the Basuto tribes as part of the epic of 
Boerdom in its fight against ignorance and savagery. Surely such simplisme 
has been abandoned by most capable historians. It was Professor J. Hoge’s 
study of the Lutheran church at the Cape (Vol. I, Part IT) which made the 
reviewer regret the use of Afrikaans. Religion in South African history is a 
factor as inescapable as religion in colonial New England. Fortunately Dr. 
- Hoge promises an abridgment in German of this helpful contribution to 

social and religious history. It was a graceful gesture on the part of the 
editors to devote one book (Vol. II, Part I) to the completed portion of the 
final volume of the late Sir George Cory’s The Rise of South Africa. Sir 
George Cory wrote history as if he had never heard of the color bar or the 
1913 Land Act, but his volume contains much of the stuff of history. 

What will the war do to promising undertakings of this sort? 

State University of Iowa. C. W. pe Krewter. 


The Albanian Struggle in the Old World and New. Compiled and written 
by Members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration of Massachusetts. [The Albanian Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts.] (Boston: The Writer. 1939. Pp. ix, 168. $2.00.) 

Tue focusing of attention upon Albania in recent months makes this 
readable little volume a timely one. It gives a clear account of the nationalist 
movement in Albania and among Albanians in the United States, whose 
prominent part in the history of their homeland is here for the first time re- 
counted. The case of Albania in achieving ecclesiastical independence appears 
unique in that America was the site of the first autocephalous Albanian 
church. 

The restive Albanian factory hands of Massachusetts proved a fertile soil 
when nationalist propaganda arrived in 1905. “For more than two decades 
the immigrant mill hands and shopkeepers had regularly contributed from 
their meager earnings to the national cause. Reflecting upon their progress 
... they congratulated themselves that their sacrifices had not been in vain” 
(p. 64) when Albania was admitted to the League of Nations. 

In the years from 1919 to 1925 between 20,000 and 30,000 Albanians re- 
turned to the old country, where they at first participated in the building up 
of their fatherland. Anxiety lest democratic forces interfere with the tradi- 
tional exploitation of the peasantry prompted Turkish and Greek sympa- 
thizing beys of the middle class to unite under the leadership of Ahmed Zog. 
“As this group came into the ascendancy, the welcome that had at first been 
extended to the Amerikani rapidly chilled” (p. 66). Many Albanians, dis- 
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illusioned, returned to the United States to make it their permanent home, as 
is shown by the fact that in the decade 1920-30 more Albanian women than 
men came to our shores. 

As a chapter in American influence in Europe this volume is significant. 
The returned Albanians under the republican regime were undoubtedly am- 
bassadors for the “American Way” (p. 83). But to regard the creation of an 
independent Albanian state as largely the work of Albanians in America 
(pp. 81-82) is a one-sided view which ignores the European diplomatic situa- 
‘tion and the rivalries of the great powers. 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to an account of the adaptation of 
native Albanian customs to conditions in the United States. Since no second- 
ary material exists on the life and activities of Albanians in America, this 
study, the result of the unparalleled resources of the Federal Writers’ Project, 
is of permanent value as an authoritative picture of one hitherto overlooked 
element in our polyglot America. 

An adequate bibliography is appended, which omits, however, Stickney, 
Southern Albania in European International Affairs, 1912-1923 (Stanford 
University Press, 1926). 

Hammond Hall, Santa Barbara. Eprru P. STICKNEY. 


The Quest for Peace since the World War. By WitutaM E. Rarparn, Director 
of the Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva, Professor at 
the University of Geneva. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xx, 516. $4.00.) 

Tuis is a useful and timely book. It is an excellent analytical and critical 
narrative of the Geneva system of international politics from its origin 
during the War of 1914 to its evanescence in the 1930's. The structure 
of the argument, which is in three main parts—arbitration, collective security, 
and disarmament—is admirably clear. The accuracy of fact is impressive for 
a work dealing with such recent and such controversial events. There is 
extensive quotation, mainly from archives; the author apologizes for this, but 
it immeasurably increases the authority of the work and thereby fully com- 
pensates for some quite minor interference with continuity. There are certain 
omissions, no doubt in the interests of reasonable brevity; but the only one 
substantial enough to occasion regret is the scheme associated with the name 
of M. Barthou for a system of nonaggression and arbitration pacts. 

The most important feature of the work, however, is M. Rappard’s views 
on his subject. Here is an eminent theologian of the Geneva cult giving us, 
with ruthless honesty yet judicious restraint, his confession of the fallacies in 
the doctrine of his cult and the disasters to which they have led. Since his 
restraint is quantitative as well as qualitative, it may be useful to scholars to 
direct their attention to the following pages, where some of M. Rappard’s 
more significant opinions are given: 100-102, 168-74, 200-202, 205-207, 267-68, 


292, 379, 488-501. 
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Occasionally M. Rappard’s restraint causes him, in my opinion, to refrain 
from criticisms which follow logically and necessarily from his argument. 
Speaking of the limitations upon the value of the arbitration machinery to 
the construction of which the League devoted so much of its energies, he 
says: “it was the fear that the bellicose would resort to war once their restored 
power allowed them to do so with some hope of success that was back of 
most of the efforts of the pacific to facilitate the resort to peace” (p. 177). It 
seems to me that full frankness demands a further comment here to the effect 
that the “efforts of the pacific” in building up the formidable arbitration and 
judicial edifice of Geneva constituted a diversion both of energy and of hope 
from the realities of the problem of maintaining peace. And does not this 
further comment apply in some measure to the entire “quest for peace” as 
pursued at Geneva? 

In his extremely valuable—and regrettably short—conclusion (pp. 495- 
501) M. Rappard does, however, face this last question squarely. All those 
who desire to reach sound views as to whether there ought in the future to 
be a direct attempt to “organize” international peace should read the conclu- 
sion with minute attention, Teachers of history who want to direct their 
students to an accurate short account of the League of Nations with a dis- 
tinguished appraisal of its place in history may confidently use this book for 
the purpose. 

Atlanta University. RusHTON COULBORN. 


International Boundaries: A Study of Boundary Functions and Problems. By 
S. Wurrremore Bocas, Geographer, U. S. Department of State. With a 
Foreword by Isaiah Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins University. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. xvii, 272. $3.25.) 
Tuis volume presents the materials of a course of lectures on current 

boundary problems. That boundaries have become more fluid since the sum- 

mer of 1939, when the lectures were delivered, can hardly be charged to the 
author, Nor is the book rendered any the less timely. As long as we are not 
all one nation, there will be boundaries and boundary problems; and any - 
contribution to their solution should be welcome in this troubled world. 
The book contains chapters on the international boundaries of the United 

States and on South American, European, Asiatic, and African boundaries. 

It is neither a source book nor a painful study of detail but rather a readable 

presentation of the types of questions, economic and human as well as polit- 

ical, which arise when boundaries are drawn. The author’s chief concern 
throughout the book is with how boundaries work, particularly for those 

who live close to the lines, What tensions are created by the lines in such a 

case; and what devices may be used to relieve these tensions? As an instance 

of this approach, reference may be made to the author’s discussion of the free 

zones in France, adjacent to Geneva in Switzerland, which have furnished a 

largely successful solution of the problem in this region for over a century. 
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Another example is found in an appendix setting out the elaborate frontier 
traffic provisions of the treaty of 1926 between Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

One feature of the book deserves especial mention. This is found in an 
ingenious appendix which gives references in tabular form to all of the 
treaties, conventions, awards, and other documents which have affected each 
part of the long line which separates the United States from Canada. A total 
of eighty-five items is listed, with citations of the sources and a brief descrip- 
tion of the applicable provision. The items are numbered and so arranged 
that the matters which affect each portion of the line can be told almost at a 
glance. This is the only place where the basic documents which control the 
various elements of this long boundary may be found so completely and con- 
veniently organized. The table should be of great value to students of the 
history of this still unfortified line. 

A review of the present work in the Harvard Law Review (June, 1940, 
p- 1410) compared it unfavorably with “Sir A. Henry McMahon’s eminently 
readable treatise with the same title”. Unfortunately the only work of Sir 
Henry with this title is a twelve-page after-dinner speech—hardly a treatise 
in any fair use of the term. But quite apart from the inaccuracy of the com- 
parison, it misses the point. The present book is not a compendium of all 
knowledge on boundaries. It is the substance of a course of lectures, general 
rather than technical in character, but well stocked with interesting informa- 
tion and thought-provoking material. It furnishes a valuable introduction to 
the problems of boundaries which will confront the students of the future. 

Harvard Law School. Erwin N. Grisworp. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Other Side of the Jordan. By Netson Giurcx. (New Haven: American 

Schools of Oriental Research. 1940. Pp. xviii, 208. $2.50.) 

For some ten years Dr. Glueck has been devoting his attention to the 
much neglected task of archaeological investigation in eastern Palestine and 
Transjordania. It was natural that the majority of workers and interested 
societies should concern themselves with Palestine proper and the seaboard, 
for these obviously offered the possibility of more spectacular discoveries and 
were more directly connected with biblical studies. The other border, how- 
ever, the border which skirts northern Arabia and the deserts, was, from the 
scientific point of view, equally worthy of attention. A great trade route ran 
north and south through this area from prehistoric times, and into it de- 
bouched the trade routes coming up from southern Arabia. All through 
Palestinian history this eastern strip has had its influence on the economic 
and cultural development of the land, and one of its peoples, the Nabataeans, 
is slowly revealing itself as one of the really great peoples of history. 

The investigation of this area presented formidable difficulties and prom- 
ised to be but a wearisome task. Water is scarce, settlements few and far 
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between, food scant, the amenities of life nonexistent, heat and sandstorms 
constant, and the Bedouin inhabitants hostile, suspicious, and difficult to 
handle. Exploration there meant long journeys on camel back, sleeping in 
the open or in the vermin-infested Bedouin encampments, living on the 
rough food of the country, and risking dysentery at every water hole. But 
Dr. Glueck has been doing it, season after season, with a patience and cheer- 
ful acceptance of its hardships that are equaled only by his remarkable tact in 
dealing with the Bedouin, without whose good will exploration is impossible. 
The labor has had its reward. The finds have not been so spectacular as those 
at Lachish or at Ras Shamra, but as a result of this work the land of the 
Edomites is beginning to be something more than a name to us; Solomon’s 
port at Ezion-geber has been uncovered to shed light on many old problems, 
and we begin to understand something of the extent and significance of the 
Nabataean kingdom in its middle and later periods. : 

Dr. Glueck’s technical reports have- appeared in the Bulletin and the 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. The present volume. 
is intended for the layman and is in substance the lectures he delivered in 
this country during the latter months of 1939 in the interests of the schools. 
For this reason it is a simple, untechnical account of the work being done by 
biblical archaeology, particularly as exemplified in this enterprise of locating 
and examining sites in Transjordania, in the discovery and examination of 
Solomon’s copper mines and his seaport of Ezion-geber, in the search for 
traces of the ancient kingdoms of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Gilead, and in 
the new Nabataean discoveries. Not the least interesting part of the account 
is the exemplification of how the archaeologist utilizes all means available, 
from the primitive means of camel transport and digging by hand to the use 
of modern precision instruments and airplane reconnaissance. It is clearly 
and concisely written, lavishly illustrated by photographs and diagrams, and 
admirably indexed. The layman would have appreciated a more detailed map 
showing the situation of the various places mentioned in the text. 

Columbia University. ARTHUR JEFFERY. 


A History of the Delphic Oracle. By H. W. Parke, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and Professor of Ancient History. (Cera Basil Blackwell. 
1939. Pp. viii, 457. 225. 6d.) 

L’Oracolo Delfico: Saggio di religione politica nel mondo antico. By Caro- 
LINA Lanzani. (Genoa, etc.: Società Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, 
Albrighi, Segati e C. 1940. Pp. viii, 210. 35 1.) 

Tue saying “Religion’s all or nothing” does not apply to ancient Greece, 
and Delphi affords a crucial instance. For a thousand years the oracle oc- 
cupied a dignified position, as the infallible voice of Apollo, which very few 
people questioned; even Christian critics did not as a rule dismiss the opera- 
tions of the oracle as involving nothing more than human trickery. Never- 
theless, the words in which the Pythia’s utterances were given forth came as 
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a rule from the human professional representatives of the institution and 
provided endorsement rather than guidance. Influence and suggestion pat- 
ently were at work and were freely imputed, though charges of bribery were 
rare, and even in the earlier times, when the sanctity and influence of the 
oracle were great, men did not scruple to use it in the ways of political inter- 
est. After all, Apollo was no Jehovah but a Greek, Protean like his worshipers, 

H. W. Parke’s History fills a marked need and fills it well. After discuss- 
ing the origin and procedure cf the oracle, he sets forth its history to the end 
of paganism, its place in Greek myth and religion, its attitude on moral 
questions, and its relation to the private inquirer (as contrasted with cities). 
He does this with sobriety, judgment, and knowledge and makes a number 
of good observations: e.g., on the procedure of the oracle (pp. 18 ff.), on its 
connection with colonization (especially pp. 86 £.), on one Messenian legend 
(p. 98), on what Tyrtaeus has to say about Lycurgus (pp. 105 f.), on the 
oracle in relation to Spartan policy (pp. 112 ff.) and to Thessaly (pp. 119 ff., 
171 £.), on the outcome of the First Sacred War as turning the inhabitants 
of Delphi into men living off the temple or, if you will, into a minute 
cathedral city (p. 125), on the Pythian games at Sicyon (p. 139), on the story 
of Croesus (pp. 149 ff.), on the prophecies before Salamis (pp. 183 ff.), on 
the Delian exiles (pp. 209 f.), on the Phocian use of the temple treasures (pp. 
237 f.), on the legend of Philip’s death (pp. 250 £.), on the part of the oracle 
in Greek mythology in general (p. 324), and on its rivalry with Ammon 
and Dodona (p. 377). The concluding chapter gives a very just summary of 
the general influence of Delphi. The reader will note certain omissions, e.g., 
Tarn’s view (Hellenistic Civiiization, pp. 76 f 96) of the significance of 
Delphi’s part in recognizing the inviolability of cities and in promoting the 
manumission of slaves. On pages 162-63, apropos of the Alcmaeonidae at 
Delphi, a reference to C. T. Seltman, Athens: Its History and Coinage, pp. 
79 ff., would be welcome. Certain views will provoke dissent. Since Parke 
wrote, the problem of why a woman delivered Apollo’s oracles has been 
resolved by K. Latte, Harvard Theological Review, XXXII (1940), 9 ff. On 
pp. 18 and 147, n. 3, the statements of Plutarch certainly suggest that the 
oracle could be consulted on one day only in the month (the seventh), but 
on this point see W. R. Halliday, Greek Questions of Plutarch, pp. 61 £. 
(above all his reference to Plutarch, Alexander, 14.6, on “unlucky days”, 
when the oracle could not be consulted). Were delegates from cities with 
promanteia admitted on the seventh and on such other days as were not 
barred? On page 64 the wording of Strabo, IV, 179 C, makes it clear that 
the “oracle” received by the Phocaeans was some supernatural voice on the 
spot, as in Plutarch, Publicola, 9.6, pp. 67 £. May not some such oracles re- 
lating to cities be due simply to the desire to diversify prose narrative with 
little bits of verse—as we see it in Diogenes Laertius? On page 351, for the 
vase which shows the head of Orpheus prophesying see rather Nilsson’s 
explanation, Harvard Theol. Rev., XXVIII (1935), 193 £. 
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Mr. Parke’s book-as a whole deserves warm praise, It will be of real 
service not only to students of Greek religion in particular but to others also 
as a vertical section through the life of the ancient world. 

C. Lanzani’s book is a preliminary study for a large work on religion in 
the ancient state. It is far less detailed than Parke’s History and somewhat 
marred by very doubtful speculations of the Dionysiac element at Delphi and 
by an exaggeration of Delphic influence, which is found even in Diocletian 
(pp. 180 £.). Nevertheless, it is a convenient survey, with good observations 
on Delphi as a fountainhead of historical traditions (pp. 31 f., 109 f.), on 
Delphi and the Peace of Nicias (p. 55), and on Lucan, V, 115-20 (p. 151, 
n. 2). One sentence about the ancient attitude towards the oracle must be 
quoted: “Non è tanto la curiosità dell’ avvenire, quanto la preoccupazione di 
operare in modo non disforme dal volere divino che lo determina” (p. 4). 

Harvard University. ArtHUR Darsy Nock.. 


Alexander the Great. By Lewrs V. Cumminos, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1940. Pp. v, 461. $3.75.) : 

Tuts is an able presentation of the often told story of Alexandet’s life 
and exploits. The author tries to avoid the exaggerations of Alexander’s 
admirers, who see in him a superhuman being, and of his detractors, who 
attribute his success mostly to his able generals and his extraordinary luck. 
As he himself states, he has personally explored some of the less well-known 
regions through which Alexander passed, and his interest in geographical 
questions, as well as his competence in this field, is conspicuous throughout 
the book. 

The author’s greatest handicap is his obvious lack of knowledge—or ade- 
quate knowledge—of the ancient and of ‘some modern languages. Since 
without such knowledge it is impossible to become thoroughly familiar with 
ancient life and culture or to form well-founded opinions on questions of 
historical detail, the author would have done well to avoid such matters as 
far as possible. Wherever he touches them-he commits numerous errors. 

On page 84 he severely criticizes a statement of Berve and gives him a 
lecture on historical method, but he has misunderstood what Berve says. I 
agree with his opinion (p. 450, n. 1) that Alexander’s ‘Yrouvýuata, which 
are mentioned by Diodoros (VII, 4, 2), were probably not a forgery (as 
Tarn assumes), but I would like to know the “many sources” mentioning 
this document of which the author speaks. His contention that the name of 
the “Pelasgians” originally meant “the old people” is perhaps the most thor- 
oughly refuted of the numerous explanations of this name which have been 
given in ancient and modern times, nor is it easy to see why the author 
quotes Justinus, of all authors, for that name (p. 2). The notion that the 
opinions expressed by the characters in a drama are those of its author has 
been refuted in general as well as in its application to Euripides by the most 
illustrious literary critics of all nations since Aristotle. The author still uses 
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disconnected lines from Euripides’s plays in order to revive the old caricature 
of the embittered old man, soured by the unfaithfulness of two wives and 
cynically preaching justification of almost everything (p. 9). When ancient 
authors like Plutarch or Arrianus speak of Alexander’s “chastity”—which is 
either cwpooobvy or éyxedteta—they do not mean that he refrained from 
all sexual intercourse, as the author assumes (p. 65), but that he did not 
spend most of his time running around with girls, as other princes did, and 
found other activities more important. 

On the whole, however, and especially in those chapters which deal with 
Alexander’s conquest of Asia, the author shows very sound judgment in the 
use which he makes of the ancient sources as well as of modern works on 
his subject. He has produced a sound and readable book for a larger public 
and has made some valuable contributions to our knowledge concerning 
certain questions of topography. f 

Columbia University. Kourr von Fritz. 
Immunità ecclesiastiche nel diritto romano imperiale. By GIANNINO FERRARI 

DALLE SpapeE. [Estratto dagli Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di scienze, 

lettere ed arti.] (Venice: Premiate Officine Grafiche Carlo Ferrari. 1939. 

Pp. 107-248.) , 

Tus is an important book. Ecclesiastical privileges and immunities were 
dominant institutional features of the Middle Ages, and this book is a study 
of the legal origins of these privileges and immunities. The period covered 
is that of the fourth and fifth centuries, for to this period belongs the greatest 
‘number of the imperial edicts which define the immunities of the church, 
and an analysis of these immunities is necessary for the understanding of 
their further development in the later Middle Ages both in the East and in 
the West. The author rightly contends that many questions associated with 
the problem of ecclesiastical immunities go back to this, period of the Roman 
Empire. Indeed, many other institutions of the Middle Ages are traceable to 
the Roman institutions of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The task of the author was not an easy one, For to determine the exact 
immunities of-the church it was essential to know the various imposts and 
obligations required of the subjects of the Roman Empire. These were many 
and varied. There were direct and indirect imposts, corvées of all kinds, 
ordinary and extraordinary exactions, imposts on houses and shops and on 
commerce. Nor is the exact nature of these imposts easy to determine, for 
while the Theodosian and Justinian codes contain valuable references to 
them, these references are tantalizingly brief and often obscure, and the other 
literary sources, if we except the papyri which throw some light on: the in- 
ternal conditions of Egypt, do not yield much additional information. Despite 
this difficulty the author has done a reasonably good job, and his book is not 
only an analysis of the immunities of the church but also a contribution to 
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the history of the financial institutions of the later Roman Empire. For in- 
stance, his chapter on the immunities of the church from the obligations 
known as munera sordida and extraordinaria contains a careful analysis of 
these obligations. Likewise, the chapter on the privileges of the church in 
matters of commerce is elucidating, and the author’s suggestion that the 
source material dealing with the chrysargyron, a tax which weighed heavily 
on commerce, needs to be re-examined should be taken up. Indeed, while the 
financial obligations of the agricultural classes in the later Roman Empire 
have been carefully examined in recent times, not much has been done on 
the imposts on commerce despite the fact that these i i a were important 
sources of revenue for the empire. 

This book is not for the ordinary reader. It will appeal primarily to those 
scholars who are specially trained in the history of the later Roman Empire 
and are thoroughly acquainted with its sources. It might be best described as 
a monograph which will prove valuable to the historian who may undertake 
to write the institutional history of the later Roman Empire. The book suffers 
from the lack of an analytical index. 

Rutgers University. Perer CHARANIS. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages: Outlines 
of a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. By Raymonp Kuipansxy, Lecturer 
in Mediaeval Philosophy, Oriel College, Oxford. (London: Warburg 
Institute. 1939. Pp. 58. 5s.) 

Plato Latinus. Edidit Raymunpus Kurpansxy. Volumen I, Meno interprete 
Henrico Aristippo. Edidit Vicror Korpeuter. Recognovit et Praefatione 
instruxit Carlotta Labowsky. [Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi.] (Ibid. 
1940. Pp. xxi, 92. 12s.) 

Ir is of course impossible to estimate now the ultimate significance of 
these small volumes for medieval studies. Even the most conservative critic, 
however, will recognize at once that their value as works of scholarship is in 
inverse proportion to their size. Every schoolboy knows that Aristotle had 
his medieval phase, but many scholars seem unaware or unwilling to admit 
that Plato, too, held a place of similar importance for many medieval men. 
The old story has been one wherein Plato, having had his day in antiquity 
and enjoying considerable renown in Hellenistic times, entered the medieval 
pattern only in Neoplatonic guise, there to remain until rescued for the 
modern world by the Platonists of the Renaissance. This theory Klibansky 
denies and refutes in clear and convincing terms. The key to his method is 
found in the word “continuity” in his title, In short, there was no hiatus in 
the Platonic tradition between antiquity and the Renaissance but a.con- 
tinuous if not always dominant recognition of Plato and the Platonic heri- 
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tage. The line of continuity runs direct from the master himself through 
Chalcidius, the school of Chartres (especially William of Conches), the arts 
faculty of the thirteenth century University of Paris, and Nicholas of Cusa 
to Copernicus and the world of natural science. Klibansky will not complain 
if his contentions are not immediately acceptable, for he is the first to insist 
that they can be made so only by publication of the medieval Platonic corpus 
still in manuscript or so scattered that much of its import is not easily dis- 
cerned. What he has discovered complements in an astonishing way Pro- 
fessor John Herman Randall, jr.’s brilliant essay on “Scientific Method in 
the School of Padua” (Journal of the History of Ideas, April, 1940). 

The medieval Platonic tradition has three main currents which must be 
explored before sound conclusions can be attained. There is the Arabic tradi- 
tion, through which Plato entered the Islamic world—not always directly but 
often through a Syrian medium. It is possible also that here there was direct 
transmission of materials from Byzantium to Baghdad. “At any rate it was 
of some moment that the Arabic world had Plato’s works, not only with 
Neoplatonic exegeses, but with commentaries of an earlier stage of the philo- 
sophical development, less speculative and closer to the text.” Then there is 
the Byzantine tradition, a tradition long suspected but still to be investigated. 
Here, it seems, the interdependence between Byzantium and the West in 
intellectual affairs is as clearly marked as it is in the realm of economic and 
political developments. The third tradition is the Latin—handed on to the 
Middle Ages vividly in Augustine and Boethius and no less forcefully in the 
works of those ancient “darlings” with whom medieval man so often felt as 
one—Cicero, Seneca, Aulus Gellius, Valerius Maximus, Apuleius, and 
Macrobius. The translations of ancient authors increased as the Middle Ages 
progressed—especially from the twelfth century on—and it is interesting to 
learn how dependent the scholars of the Renaissance were upon these 
medieval works. Plato was not overlooked, and it is these medieval transla- 
tions of his works that are now to be put out in scholarly editions in this new 
corpus. The translation of the Meno by Henricus Aristippus, the twelfth cen- 
tury scholar, opens the series. There is a helpful introduction (in Latin), the 
text with variant manuscript readings, and two Indices verborum—Graeco- 
Latinus and Latino-Graecus. Before the study of the medieval Plato can be 
complete, the iconographical tradition too must be examined. How fruitful 
and illuminating such research promises to be is admirably illustrated by the 
plates given by Klibansky in his preliminary essay. Certainly scholars inter- 
ested in the history of ideas will welcome these volumes. They may complain 
that Klibansky’s essay should be many times its present length and lament 
the omission of all critical notes and bibliography. Klibansky would ask their 
indulgence until the Plato Latinus, at least, is complete. May this be soon. 

Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 
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La société féodale: Les classes et le gouvernement des hommes. Par Maxc 
Brocn, professeur à la Sorbonne. [L’évolution de ’humanité, XXXIV*,] 
(Paris: Editions Albin Michel. 1940. Pp. xvii, iv, 287. Plates vir. 45 fr.) 
In his second volume on this subject the writer, who describes himself as 

aux armées, deals primarily with the period from about 1050 to 1250, His 
learning and long investigation make the presentation a notable one. The 
more important portions of the work are devoted to the origins and character 
of the nobility, the parceling out of powers of justice, and the feudal terri- 
torial scheme together with the reconstitution of states. A comparative treat- 
ment of the various feudal lands is continued, but most of the material is 
naturally from French sources. 

The feudal nobility is shown to be something essentially new and not 
derived from the earlier nobility of blood. This appears very clearly in Eng- 
land, where the Norman Conquest suddenly threw the two types into juxta- 
position. The professional warrior and the class of knights are the most im- 
portant features of this change. Serjeants and serf chevaliers are treated 
chiefly as a part of the seigniorial domestic establishment, and sergents are 
equated with ministeriales. The peasantry and manorialism, as continuous 
factors, are on the whole taken for granted in this volume. 

France is shown as the land of seigniorial justice par excellence. The 
history of the parceling out of judicial functions there is traced. The survival 
of the English courts of shire and hundred is shown to be a marked exception 
in this period. The section on principalities contains a treatment of the bishop 
as count and also an account of that peculiar official, the avoué, whose golden 
age is shown to have been in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The history of 
episcopal election is included, also a treatment of the nature of monarchy and 
of the principles of transmission of the royal power by election and. by 
heredity. 

The concluding sections are useful, though of course not always novel, 
as-no general treatment of feudalism can be. There was no feudality in Scan- 
dinavia, Frisia, or Ireland. Feudalized lands were not everywhere feudalized: 
in the same degree. In no country did the rural free population fall entirely 
into hereditary and personal bonds of dependence. Fiefs were large and small. 
Peasant warriors maintained themselves in Normandy, in Danish England, 
and in Spain. The idea of the state never disappeared entirely. The mutual 
oath as opposed to that of subordination triumphed in institutions of the 
peace and in the communes. The exceptional character of the Anglo-Norman 
monarchy is explained by the lateness of the Norman Conquest and by new 
material and moral conditions. Little notice is taken of landholding (some- 
thing which may surprise the student of Domesday Book), though the basic 
factor of the whole development is seen in the fact that fiscal resources fell 
to the mercy of magnates who were alone capable of levying among their 
dependents the necessary troops. There are more convincing proofs of the 
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feudal influence upon the English parliamentary system than the name 
knight of the shire. 
University of California. Wiruiam A. Morris. 


Heralds and Heraldry in the Middle Ages: An Inquiry into the Growth of 
the Armorial Function of Heralds. By ANrHony Ricuarp Waenrr, Port- 
cullis Pursuivant. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. ix, 
157. $3.50.) 

Tue great days of heraldry are over. As a means of identification it has 
given place to the driver’s license; as a device for introducing color into the 
decoration of the house and the appearance of apparel it has yielded to the 
modern interior decorator. As sign and seal of a social order whose return 
no one now desires, it has decayed with the decay of the reality it portrayed. 
Statements that one sometimes meets with in modern books as to the likeli- 
hood of its revival are absurd. Yet it is not quite dead. We use it still for 
architectural detail in churches and scholastic edifices. Corporate institutions 
still possess their seals and coats of arms, and the last war saw heraldic 
“badges” come into their own again in the form of divisional insignia. 

As armor went out of fashion the blazon on shield and surcoat disap- 
peared, and with their disappearance a good part of the herald’s occupation 
was gone. The Renaissance, which drove out many medieval ideas, drove out 
at the same time those strong and simple ideas that animated the heraldry of 
the Middle Ages and in their places substituted its own set of platonic and 
fuzzy-minded generalizations. Blazons were devised for biblical patriarchs by 
its pedants, its rococo artists “prettified” the shape of the shield, and the 
exact and precise system of medieval symbolism was broken up by the gen- 
eral befuddlement which, despite all their benefits, the classics brought to the 

- mind of the sixteenth century. 

The late nineteenth and ċarly twentieth centuries, however, saw improve- 
ment. Two outstanding antiquarians of their time, the late J. Horace Round 
and the late Oswald Barron, began the study of heraldry from the historic 
point of view. They laid many a heraldic ghost by means of their magazine, 
The Ancestor, and “rattled up” the College of Heralds, settled so firmly in 
its unmedieval practices, to general amusement and its own good. Within 
the past forty years public and private records ranging from the twelfth or 
thirteenth up to the nineteenth century have been carefully studied by con- 
temporaries of Round and Barron who shared their beliefs or younger men 
inspired by their example or trained by their precepts—among them the late 
W. H. St. John Hope, E. E. Dorling, Esq., and S. M. Collins, Esq. In the 
United States the late P. deC. la Rose has done much to introduce good taste 
in matters armorial and has saved many an‘ artist or architect from anachro- 
nisms or other bézises. f 

While in England in 1937 your reviewer learned that the author of the 
present volume was considered a competent scholar, and his work bears out 
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the reputation then given him. The book is a concise and well-documented 
account of the origins and early duties of the medieval herald and of his sub- 
sequent development into the quite remote and retired inhabitant of Q. Vic- 
toria St., London, E.C. 4. 

Originally the heralds conducted tournaments, inspecting and passing on 
the contestants and their equipment and administering the simple justice 
which that mimic warfare required. In regions where there were no tourna- 
ments we do not find heralds. When they first appear (p. 26) they seem to 

be linked “as colleagues or as rivals” with minstrels. Like the minstrels, 
they “often led that wandering life which bore such rich fruit in medieval - 
life and letters” (p. 31). “From Edward III’s reign on .. . we shall see them 
entrusted, though sparingly at first, with military and diplomatic duties of 
steadily growing importance” (p. 33). So frequently did Edward III employ 
them that he seems to have created them as he needed them, and rapid crea- 
tion naturally led to seniority of rank and finally (under Richard II) to the 
coronation of a king of arms or a king of heralds (p. 36). As a-king, or as 
one of his subordinate heralds, our functionary enjoyed a “kind of general 
professorship of the science of chivalry” (p. 45). 

More onerous duties were soon required. As coats of arms were mul- 
tiplied by the use of various means of differencing and of escutcheons of 
pretense, etc., the tax on the herald’s memory increased also. It became 
necessary for heralds to provide themselves with a roll of arms or list of 
armigerous persons. Hence the famous rolls of arms, which have been indis- 
pensable to the student of English medieval history (for a list of the chief 
English rolls see Mr. Wagner’s Historic Heraldry of Britain, Oxford, 1939, 
pp. 25 ff.). All of these are lists of the names of particular knights or noble- 
men, with descriptions of their arms: some contain painted representations of 
the arms and are quite gorgeous affairs; others, mere verbal descriptions. 

By 1421 the English government had compiled a set of “Ordinances and 
Statutes” for the reformation and good government of the office of arms 
(p. 59). Heraldry had become a thing of rules. Their own precedence, pro- 
cedure, and duties having been regulated, the heralds began to busy them- 
selves with the regulation of others, and thus began that series of visitations 
which in the latter part of the sixteenth and almost throughout the seven- 
teenth century sent each herald (or his deputy) into his particular “March” 
to confirm arms to those who properly bore them and to “correct, deface, and 
take away all manner of arms wrongfully borne, or being false armory”. 

Mr. Wagner has written a thorough and scholarly book, but one for 
scholars and not for laymen. An appendix (there are several in the volume) 
treating of the vocabulary of heraldry might have been added. True, the 
book is not a “Guide”, yet it would be hard to separate the history of heralds 
from the history of their language. If the reader should at times be led to 
forget that heraldry existed before a college of heralds, and not.the reverse, 
the author would be among the first to regret such an impression. 
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Hitherto teachers of medieval history or letters in this country have been 
a bit patronizing or contemptuous of heraldry or sigillography as subjects 
deserving of attention. But the students of heraldry have their hour when 
they see what results when a scholar, otherwise renowned in the field of 
medieval history, attempts to settle a point which requires for its solution a 
knowledge of seals and/or of blazonry! 

Princeton University. Henry L. SAVAGE. 


The English Austin Friars in the Time of Wyclif. By Ausrey Gwynn, S. J., 
Lecturer in History, University College, Dublin. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1940. Pp. x, 295. $5.00.) 

Many and various currents of religious and ecclesiastical thought were 
woven into the Wyclyfite movement, and the author of this work has rightly 
sensed, as a result of his researches into the intellectual atmosphere of the 
fourteenth century in Oxford, the need for a thorough study of the mind of 
the Augustinian Eremites (Ordo Sancti Augustini). The present work sheds 
light on many hitherto obscure corners of the history of the order and will 
have to be referred to by any investigator in the field of later medieval re- 
ligious movements. 

Perhaps because of the disparate nature of the material available as well 
as the issues involved, the organization of the work is somewhat inconse- 
quent. The book is divided into five parts. Part I is a brief survey of the 
origins and organization of the order; Part II treats of the theology of lead- 
ing Augustinians on the Continent—Giles of Rome, Thomas of Strassburg, 
and Gregory of Rimini; Part III discusses the Austin Friars in England from 
the Black Death to the end of the fourteenth century; Part IV is the story of 
William Flete, an English Augustinian who went to Italy in 1359 and stayed 
uninterruptedly until his death, at least twenty-one years later; Part V tells 
of the relations between Wyclyf and the English Augustinians. Only two of 
the five parts are thus really relevant to the title of the book. This lack of 
relevance is somewhat irritating to the reader. Particularly unsatisfying is the 
long chapter on William Flete, inasmuch as his three letters addressed from 
Lecceto in Italy to the English province in 1380 had little or no relation to 
the life and work of the English friars, coming from a friar who knew vir- 
tually nothing about the rapidly changing’ English situation at first hand. 
Part V, “Wyclif and the English Friars”, adds almost nothing to the story as 
hitherto known and as told in great detail and with fuller documentation 
by Workman in his John Wyclif (1926). 

In matters of detail Father Gwynn kas obviously been very careful and 
conscientious, but exception must be taken to lack of precision at some points. 
On page 37 (n. 2) he says that Mariani {Scrittori politici agostiniani del sec. 
xiv) dates the composition of the De regimine principum of Giles of Rome 
as “some years later” than 1285. I do not find any such statement in Mariani. 
In general the bibliography for the political theory of the fourteenth century 
is weak. Recent important works of Lagarde, Berges, Gunnar Westin, and 
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Arquilliére (L’ Augustinisme politique, 1934) have apparently not been con- 
sulted. On page 42 we find the astounding statement that Burley was an 
“outstanding master of the new nominalist school”. The term “doctrine of 
double truth” applied to Ockham (p. 48 ff.) is hardly accurate. Gilson cleared 
up the proper use of this term in his Etudes de philosophie médiévale (1921), 
but this work is not referred to at all. On page 71 Wyclyf’s De civili dominio ` 
is said to have been published in 1376. The fact is that it was published over 
a period of at least two years, perhaps three, 1375-77. On page 96 Gregory of 
Rimini is said to be “very probably the most distinguished theologian in 
Europe”, This may be true, but it is not generally thought to be so. On pages 
102-103 the reader who is conversant with Petrarch’s life and thought will 
find an exaggerated judgment of the “decisive influence” of the Augustinian 
friars as such upon the humanist’s life. In the chapter on Wyclyf and the 
friars there is no reference to Johann Loserth’s significant Studien zur 
Kirchenpolitik im 14. Jahrhundert (Vienna, 1897, 1907). On page 235 
Wyclyf’s theory of lordship is said to have been “unquestionably founded on 
the doctrine of Giles of Rome”. This novel assertion may conceivably be true, 
but Father Gwynn does not prove it, nor is any evidence adduced to show 
that Wyclyf even so much as knew the political writings of Giles. On page 
237 reference is made to a commentary on Ovid’s Metamorphoses variously 
ascribed, but the recent (1933) definitive study of Ghisalberti on this com- 
mentary, which puts the authorship of Peter Bersuire beyond any reasonable 
doubt, is not mentioned. On pages 238-39 and 253 Father Gwynn attaches 
considerable importance to his conclusion that Adam Stocton himself made 
the correction of venerabilis doctor to execrabilis seductor in the Dublin 
manuscript (Trinity College MS. A. 5. 3.). I examined the manuscript in 
1933 and felt then that the correction was obviously the work of a second 
hand. Several competent paleographers to whom I showed the correction 
agreed with that conclusion. At all events the identity of hand is disputable. 
On pages 276 ff. the date of Flete’s death is discussed, but among the several 
conjectures that are referred to no mention is made of J. F. Ossiander’s state- 
ments in his Bibliotheca Augustiniana (Ingolstadt, 1768, p. 344). 

The desire of the author to fill a gap in our literature on the spiritual 
history of fourteenth century England is praiseworthy, but it is regrettable 
that his work shows such signs of haste in preparation and judgment that the 
reader should feel reserve concerning the conclusions reached on any given 
point. 

University of Colorado. S. Harrison THomson. 


Die geistige Welt der Gotik und ihre Bedeutung fir Italien. Von GEoRG 
Weisz. [Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte.] (Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1939. Pp. xix, 

` 502, Plates xxu. 26 M.) 
Tue author of this original work, who holds the chair of history of art at 
the University of Tübingen, divides his interest almost equally between the 
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history of literature and the arts, linking both fields together by means of a 
stimulating comparative method. Corresponding: to the peculiarities of style 
in the plastic arts, he finds a preference in any given age for certain Mode- 
wörter in literature—“fashionable words”, which disclose the dominating 
ethical, aesthetic, and religious sentiments. His analysis of the Gothic period 
is built up on the observation of current key words with a courtly hue. (Lists 
of characteristic passages from sources are published in appendixes.) Follow- 
ing the same method, the period of the Renaissance and the baroque will be - 
analyzed in a second volume (to be entitled Die heroische Idealitét der Re- 
naissance und thre Wurzeln im Humanismus), the chief results of which are 
already available in two preliminary papers (“Der doppelte Begriff der 
Renaissance”, in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte, XI, 1933; and “Vom Menschenideal und den Modewértern 
der Gotik und der Renaissance”, ibid., XIV, 1936). 

The starting point of the volume under discussion is closely related to 
observations which have been emphasized in this country by L. J. Paetow, in 
his Guide to the Study of Medieval History, and H. O. Taylor, in his 
Medieval Mind—the fact that interest in the classical authors, after reaching 
an early climax in the twelfth century, on the eve of the Gothic age, was 
limited once more to a modest place in the scholastic synthesis in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. These statements, Weise points out on the 
basis of exceptionally broad and valuable bibliographical references, have 
been fully confirmed by recent studies in related fields. In architecture and 
plastic art there was a similar acme of classicism and realism in the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries, followed by a decay of these tendencies, in 
proportion to the rise of the mature Gothic style. In the love poetry of the 
minstrels the road led from an open-minded attitude towards nature to a 
“narrowing down” of realism and to the emergence of the conventional, 
abstract, and spiritualistic patterns that are characteristic of courtly Minne- 
sang. The lesson taught by these established facts is, as Weise interprets them, 
that the individualism, classicism, and realism of the proto-Renaissance about 
‘1200 did not open up a direct avenue to the Renaissance of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. His chief contention is that this result is true not only of 
the countries north of the Alps but also of Italy. Almost half of the volume is 
devoted to proving that the age of Dante and Giotto meant for Italy a be- 
lated “Renaissance of the twelfth century” and that it was followed by a 
century in which Gothic mysticism and courtly outlook on life penetrated 
Italy to an extent generally unknown, including Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
down to the end of the trecento. “There was no straight-lined evolution in 
„Italy from Giotto (and Dante) to the great minds of the quattro- and cinque- 
cento”, says Weise, any more than there was, north of the Alps, from: the 
plastic art of the early Gothic cathedrals to Dürer (p. x). 

Even if one questions this as an excessive claim, there is no doubt that 
any future discussion of the origins of the Renaissance will have to consider 
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carefully this challenge to our present habit of looking at the Renaissance as 
an organic outgrowth of the Middle Ages, foreshadowed by the harbingers 
of realism in the preceding centuries. Some years ago J. Huizinga (in a 
paper on “Renaissance und Realismus”) warned against regarding all signs 
of realism in the Middle Ages as symptoms of the approaching Renaissance, 
since realism in many ages “grows up now and then, often unexpectedly, only 
to disappear in time once more”. With the work under discussion this warn- 
ing has been put into the foreground of the debate on the vexed question of 
“proto-renaissances” in the Middle Ages and: the relations between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Queens College. Hans Baron. ' 


Histoire du moyen age. Tome VII, L'Europe occidentale de la fin du xiv? 
siècle aux guerres d'Italie. Première partie, La France et L’Angleterre en 
conflit; Deuxième. partie, Les premières grandes puissances. Par JosEPH 
CALMETTE, professeur à la Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, et Eucine 
Déprez, professeur à la Faculté des Lettres de Rennes. [Histoire générale, 
publiée sous la direction de Gustave Glotz.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1937; 1939. Pp. xxi, 580; 646. 80 fr.; go fr.) 

Iv is seldom that scholars have the privilege of acclaiming such substantial 
products of the historian’s art dealing with the closing Middle Ages as are 
here offered by the noted scholars Joseph Calmette and Eugéne Déprez. 
. Covering the difficult and complicated period of the fifteenth century, they 
deal with an age which witnessed the weakening of the unitary features so 
characteristic of medieval culture and beheld the rise of a new order, the 
modern state system with its rival systems of politics, antagonistic Christian 
groups, conflicting philosophies, national arts and literatures, and new ten- 
dencies in economics. But profound as the effects of these transformations 
have been upon civilization, we may hesitate to approve fully the statement 
in the introduction that the end of the century which witnessed the dis- 
covery of America and the sailing around southern Africa “underwent the 
most acute and most violent economic and social crisis in all history”. One 
wonders whether the decay of the Roman Empire and the problems con- 
fronting the present age are not even more portentous. 

These volumes undoubtedly constitute the most extensive and most com- 
petent survey of this age which we possess. Excellent as are the seventh and 
eighth volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History, the third of Lavisse and 
Rambaud’s Histoire générale, Waugh’s A History of Europe, 1378-1494, or 
Loserth’s Geschichte des späteren Mittelalters, 1197-1492, they do not com- 
pare with these, at least insofar as they cover the same themes. The authors 
regard the growing monarchical power of England to the establishment of 
the Tudors, that of France to the fateful Italian wars, and the national uni- 
fication of Spain under the leadership of Ferdinand and Isabella, with the 
extinction of the Moorish state of Granada, as the three themes about which 
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the historical drama in western Europe during the fifteenth century unfolds. 
That this nationalistic trend is one of the features of the age is beyond ques- 
tion; it is well, therefore, that the development of these three states should be 
given the elaborate treatment which they deserve. But to the reviewer this 
seems like an excessive schematization dictated by the outcome of a historical 
development which no one living in 1475 could possibly have declared to be 
the dominant feature of the age. Further, this plan of treatment fails to do 
justice to smaller states such as Portugal, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
states in spite of their obvious importance in the European political scene. An 
exception is to be noted in the generally excellent though too brief treatment 
of the communities of the Low Countries which, together with the duchy 
and county of Burgundy, were joined to form the Burgundian state. And, 
finally, Italy and the Holy Roman Empire are passed by, possibly because 
they are not regarded as part of western Europe. As the prospectus does not 
appear to assign any place for the treatment of the history of these important 
states, one wonders where they will be dealt with. 

From the standpoint of treatment, everything we may legitimately ex- 
pect from the hands of masters whose names for years have been associated 
with the scholarly investigation of the later Middle Ages is to be found in 
these pages. The narrative abounds in sharp delineation of striking characters 
and in vivid scenes often enlivened with apt quotations drawn from the 
original sources. The text contains numerous footnotes and admirable bib- 
liographies which ought to prove valuable for students as well as for special- 
ists. The account is sober, accurate in detail, and a model in the critical 
evaluation of events. The authors have limited themselves to social and eco- 
nomic matters, other topics of the period being reserved for the eighth | 
volume, which has not yet been published. Few strikingly novel interpreta- 
tions are offered, nor are there many arrestingly new facts. Especially im- 
portant is the last part of the second volume, which contains a lucid analysis 
of the administration, economy, and social organization of France, England 
(together with Scotland and Ireland), and Spain. In no other work will the 
student find such a helpful analysis of these factors, which must be compre- 
hended if he is to study the novel political tendencies of the dawning modern 
age. 

University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Three Copernican Treatises: The “Commentariolus” of Copernicus, the 
“Letter against Werner”, the “Narratio prima’ of Rheticus. Translated 
with Introduction and Notes by Epwaxp Rosen. [Records of Civilization, 
Sources and Studies, Austin P, Evans, Editor.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1939. Pp. x, 211. $3.00.) 

Tuns is the first translation into English of any of the works of the famous 
astronomer. The Commentariolus is a preliminary outline by Copernicus of 
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his heliocentric theory and differs somewhat from its final formulation; it 
was circulated only in manuscript copies. The Narratio is a later summary of 
the final theory by the astronomer’s first disciple, written after two years of 
close association with the master and published three years before the latter’s 
work De revolutionibus “to test public reaction to the innovations introduced 
by Copernicus” (p. 21). The Letter against Werner is included as the only 
other astronomical writing of Copernicus because “it throws light on the 
development of Copernicus’s thought” (p. vii). 

As far as a layman can judge, the translation seems to combine to an 
unusual degree lucidity, exactness, and thoroughness in dealing with doubt- 
ful points. But besides making accessible to the general reader the leading 
ideas of the initiator of modern astronomy, the book (with the translator’s 
introduction and notes) makes a significant contribution to the history and 
sociology of knowledge. 

The work of Copernicus was not only an important part of the intel- 
lectual upheaval which revolutionized the traditional view of the world; it 
was also one of the early steps in the development of those new methods and 
standards of knowledge which distinguish modern scientific thinking from 
ancient almost as much as from medieval scholarship. Many of the points 
raised by Mr. Rosen illustrate how slow has been this development. The old 
geocentric terminology, for instance, lagged behind the new thought. The 
problem of the substantiality and real essence of “celestial orbs” was left out 
of consideration as astronomically irrelevant; but no glimpse is seen of those 
new problems which culminated in the Newtonian theory of a functional 
relationship of forces determining the course of planets. A wide divergence. 
between scientists appears as to the significance of a “hypothesis”. The clas- 
- sical rational evidence of “axioms of physics” persists as a fundamental 
criterion of theoretic validity. And so on. 

_ Sociologists will be interested, among other things, in the different de- 
vices used by Copernicus, Rheticus, and Ossiander to protect the innovator 
from being condemned as a rebel and in the various manifestations of social 
solidarity among scientific explorers which overcomes not only ethnical and 
political but even religious divisions, , 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Rosen will realize his plan mentioned in the 
preface and publish a translation of De revolutionibus as good and as inter- 
estingly annotated as the present book. 

University of Illinois. FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. 


La formation du capitalisme moderne dans la principauté de Liége au xvi? 
siècle. Par Jean Lejeune. [Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Liége.} (Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres; Paris: Librairie E. Droz. 1939. Pp. 364.) 

Tus book is one of the last works of scholarship to come out of Belgium. 

Its author, one of Professor Harsin’s students at the University of Liége, read 

the proof while he was in the army and was prevented from making an index 
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by the pressure of military duties. The excellent bibliography, the full foot- 
‘notes, and the frequent statistical tables are, however, a tribute to his care. 
© M. Lejeune wrote the book in the belief that though its subject was 
severely restricted in space and time it might still “throw on the international 
phenomenon of capitalism a clearer light than a brilliant dissertation which 
seeks to exhaust the whole subject, but rests on tenuous foundations”, In 
other words, the author abandons the method of Sombart and the Germans. 
He does not start with a preconceived thesis and then seek to prove it- by 
material culled here and there among various countries and centuries accord- 
ing to the secondary works available. On the contrary, after a minute exami- 
nation of all the material available in the archives he describes and explains 
the development of capitalism in the sixteenth century in the principaljty and 
city of Liége. l 7 
His method is most rewarding, for it presents the material in ‘its proper 
chronological and geographical context. It enables the author to show the 
slow development of business mechanisms from medieval toward modern 
forms. Most important, it makes it possible for him to isolate with some cer- 
tainty the factors which permitted Liége, sacked and almost wiped out by 
Charles the Bold in 1468, to become a thriving center of early capitalism in 
the seventeenth century. First, the principality was neutral and escaped most 
of the ravages of war. Second, it had large supplies of coal, iron, and lesser 
minerals, Third, the continual wars after about 1570 gave an extended 
market for its munitions of all sorts. Fourth, the price rise after 1550 resulted 
in extra profits, though they went more often to capitalist middlemen than 
to the actual producers, The capitalists were called into being, or at least 
given golden opportunities, by the technical difficulties of operating coal 
mines at deeper and deeper levels, by the necessity of supplying materials like 
iron, coal, sulphur, or saltpeter in large quantities, by the trend toward 
mechanization in certain phases of the iron industry, and by the fact that the 
government had to raise Jarge sums of money through loans and taxes more 
quickly and efficiently than could be done under the old methods. Some of 
the older business forms proved adjustable to the new needs. Most interesting, 
perhaps, were the coal companies, in which a group of capitalists financed 
the enterprise and then took profits not in money but in shares of the product. 
In many ways the author’s findings parallel those of Professor Nef and 
supplement those of Professor Harsin; in some cases they bear out, in others 
they controvert, the generalizations of Sombart. M. Lejeune’s techniques are 
so sound, his approach so intelligent, his results so illurninating, that it is 
devoutly to be hoped that he will be spared to do the work that he has set 
himself on Liége in the seventeenth century and on the great munitions 
capitalist, Jean Curtius (1551-1628), whose career is here sketched in a score 
of pages. 
Columbia University. Cuar.tes Wootsey CoLE. 
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Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Philip 
and Mary; Volume IV, A. D. 1557-1558. Elizabeth; Volume I, 1558-1560. - 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; New York: British Library of Infor- 
mation. 1939. Pp. vii, 665; vii, 734. $9.00; $10.30.) 

Trese two volumes complete the survey of the patent rolls for the reign 
of Mary and for the first year of the reign of Elizabeth. The one for Mary 
has been edited by M. S. Giuseppi, who edited all the previous volumes of 
that reign; the one for Elizabeth by J. H. Collingridge, one of the assistant 
keepers of the English Public Records. Both of them follow in the main the 
conventional pattern already established. In the Elizabethan volume some 
changes have been made in calendaring the enrollments. The records of land 
transfers have been abbreviated by omitting the descriptions of the lands in 
question and the names of the tenants occupying them. The omission of 
tenants’ names is to be regretted since one of the important services of the 
patent rolls is in the identification of otherwise obscure people. So, too, in 

- grants of pardon details of the offense pardoned are often omitted, a matter 
of some importance in the history of treason and crime. But the edtftors have 
to choose between getting on with their endless task and recording every- 
thing, and perhaps we had better have a briefer review which covers more 
ground than a complete review which moves at a snail’s pace. Any basis of 
selection will inevitably be unsatisfactory to somebody. 

The subjects covered in these volumes are mostly, as heretofore, grants 
of land, crown leases, licenses to alienate land held of the crown, appoint- 
ments to crown offices, appointments to benefices, pensions, and pardons. 
There are a few charters of incorporation of new boroughs, a few charters of 
trading companies, a few of grammar schools. There is a good deal on trade. 
A few patents throw light upon the diversion of the wool trade following 
the fall of Calais, which are particularly useful since they contain apparently 
a full list of the Merchants of the Staple; a few reveal the licensing of trade 
with France before the war with that country was formally terminated; a 
few continue the established practice of granting licenses to export unfinished 
cloth. There is an enrollment of the Book of Rates of 1558, long thought to 
be the first book issued. Unfortunately, the calendared version gives no de- 
tails although the only other recorded copy is an imperfect one (cf. Gras, 
The Early English Customs System, p. 125). 

Neither of these volumes contains much political information. A list of 
pardons, mostly for simple folk in Kent, issued in June, 1558, is perhaps an- 
other evidence of Mary’s merciful disposition towards those who participated 
in Wyatt’s revolt. Another of Mary’s pardons identifies the author of John 
Bradforth’s well-known attack upon Philip II (printed in Strype’s Ecele- 
siastical Memorials, III, Part II, 339 ff.) as John Capstoke, yeoman and serv- 
ingman, One would like to have more details about the offenses of those 
pardoned by Elizabeth during the first year of her reign, some three thousand 
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of them all told, including two chief justices, half a dozen prominent London 
merchants, such outstanding prelates as Cuthbert Tunstall and Edwin 
Sandys, and such prominent men of affairs as John Hales, Sir Thomas Smith, 
and Sir Nicholas Bacon. A reference to Francis Walsingham in January, 

. 1560, gives us the earliest record we have of his return from exile. Of Car- 
dinal Reginald Pole we hear much, of Sir William Cecil and Lord Robert 
Dudley little or nothing, certainly not enough to verify the unique positions 
they held in Elizabeth’s regard. 

The material presented is in the aggregate exceedingly important. It is 
carefully edited and admirably indexed, though we would have welcomed, 
in addition to the exhaustive listing of persons and places, a more adequate 
subject analysis. 

University of Pennsylvania. Conyers READ: 


The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons, 1604-1629. By Davin 
Harris Witson, Assistant Professor of History, University of Minne- 
sota. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 332. 
$6.00.) 

Tus is the most important monograph on the history of the English par- 
liament in the early seventeenth century that has appeared since the publica- 
tion fifteen years ago of Professor Notestein’s Winning of the Initiative by 
the House of Commons. One of the principal reasons why that initiative 
passed to the commons was the rapidly declining influence of the privy coun- 
cillors in the lower house from 1604 to 1629. It is this subject which Professor 
Willson has expanded and critically examined far beyond its treatment in 
that brilliant essay by Professor Notestein. In a book where scholarship and 
learning on every page vie with an excellent style for the reader’s attention 
the author has presented with a wealth of illustration numerous reasons for 
the failure of privy councillors to guide the interests of the crown in the 
house of commons at a time when relations between king and parliament 
were going from bad to worse. 

Professor Willson’s book is packed with apt and brief quotations from 
letters, diaries, and official records which illustrate and clarify the well-stated 
reasons why the king’s eyes, ears, and mouth among his faithful.commons 
were growing dimmer, deafer, and more silent as one parliament succeeded 
another after the death of Queen Elizabeth. In describing the preparations 
the councillors made for a meeting of the commons, the author shows how 
well the earl of Salisbury did this work for the first parliament of James. But 
after that preparations consisted chiefly in searching for concessions which 
would induce the commons to vote supply. When it came to placing coun- 
cillors in parliament the first two Stuarts made grave mistakes in selecting 
the proper men and consequently were “poorly represented by their coun- 
cillors in parliament”. These were “either too old, or too inefficient, or too 
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cringing to the great, or too arrogant to their inferiors, or too engrossed in 
their administrative duties, or too ignorant of English affairs, or too inex- 
perienced in the house of commons” (p. 98). During the 1620’s the attack 
upon the councillors in the commons was becoming increasingly severe. 
They were rapidly losing prestige and influence, which was to a considerable 
extent due to the much greater use of committees, particularly of the com- 
mittee of the whole. The councillors’ defense of government policy was 
growing continually weaker because the government was vulnerable on a 
great many counts and because its cause was a bad one. Moreover, the char- 
acters and personalities of James and Charles were a severe handicap even 
to the best councillors in the commons, In contrast to the fair success of 
Salisbury as a parliamentary manager Professor Willson presents abundant 
evidence of the complete failure in this respect of the duke of Buckingham, 
which was accompanied by an acceleration in the decline of the influence of 
councillors in the house of commons. 

It is in the chapter on “Buckingham and the Management of Parliament” 
that I have found the only weakness in a book which is distinguished for its 
strength. In this chapter the author moves from the last parliament of James 
through the first three of Charles, and his movements would sometimes be- 
wilder the uninitiated reader. At times his subject and illustrations carry him 
back and forth from one parliament or séssion to another. Thus on page 199 
he is talking about the session of 1629 in one paragraph, and without any 
indication whatsoever he jumps back in the next paragraph to the session of 
1628, A more careful organization of this difficult chapter might have 
avoided such seeming confusion. A disputable point in this chapter is Pro- 
fessor Willson’s statement about Buckingham in the session of 1626. He says 
that “the majority of the lords were now against him” (p. 194). But if that 
was the case, why did the lords refuse to arrest Buckingham when the com- 
mons made this request during the impeachment proceedings of that session? 
Why, also, did they fail to proceed with the impeachment? 

Many of the footnotes may be confusing to some readers, as in numerous 
cases all the. authorities for the information in a paragraph are cited in a 
single footnote instead of appearing in separate notes after each quotation or 
statement of fact. But it is difficult to see how else the thousands of references 
could have been citéd without overburdening each page with the visible trap- 
pings of learning. Finally, to a good index and a long list of abbreviations 
might have been added a bibliography, which would have helped the reader 
who is not satisfied with a complete citation of a work in the first footnote 
in which it appears. 

These are minor criticisms, however, and should not be taken to imply 
any questioning of the value of a book, teeming with the parliamentary life 
and strife of the seventeenth century, which deserves nothing but praise. 

New York University. Harotp HULME. 
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The Royal Prerogative, 1603-1649: A Study in English Political and Con- 
stitutional Ideas. By Francis D. Wormutu, Formerly Sterling Fellow at 
Yale University, Instructor in Government at Indiana University. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1939. Pp. x, 124. $2.00.) 

Tue reviewer has already commented (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 602-604) 
on the difficulties encountered by anyone who undertakes to write a history 
of political theory, particularly in the early Stuart period. To all the obstacles 
previously mentioned there has been added, in Dr. Wormuth’s case, a severe , 
handicap in the matter of available space. For in expanding his Cornell doc- 
toral dissertation the author, naturally enough, found it desirable to deal with 
a much broader field than the history of theories about the prerogative itself. 
The result is that he has attempted to give in very small compass a descrip- 
tion and analysis of royalist and parliamentary thought on virtually every 
controversial issue in the first half of the seventeenth century. Besides the 
prerogative he considers the nature of the state, the right of private property, 
the origin of government, the question of sovereignty, the theory of divine 
. right, and the role of parliament in the government of the day. 

A salutary effect of this enlargement of the original work is to demon- 
strate to the reader the extreme complexity of the problem with which Dr. 
Wormuth is dealing and in fact the complexity of any similar topic which 
one might select in this field. For it soon becomes clear that the two main 
schools of thought (royalist and parliamentary) were both made up of a num- 
ber of components, each with its own peculiar approach and on some points 
agreeing rather more with thinkers in the rival camp than with colleagues. 
The effort to put so much in so little space, however, is perhaps responsible 
for such apparent distortions as the portrayal of James I as a “constitutional 
monarch”. While the naturalistic strain in the Stuart ruler’s thought is quite ' 
properly emphasized, if a fair balance is to be struck, the long exposition in 
the Trew Law of Free Monarchies of the establishment of the kingship 
among the ancient Hebrews surely calls for more attention than it here re- 
ceives. And one must regret the omission from this volume of such material in 
the original thesis as the later history of the influence of Coke’s decision in 
Bonham’s case. It is to be hoped that the author will yet find a way of setting 
forth in print—and at adequate length—this and other results of his studies. 

Michigan State College. M. M. Knarren. 


Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667-1750: A Study of the Influence of 
Commerce on Anglo-Spanish Diplomacy in the First Half of the Eight- 
eenth Century. By Jean O. McLacuian, Formerly Research Fellow of 
Girton College. With a Foreword by the Late Professor Harold Tem- 
perley. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1940. Pp. xvi, 249. $3.50.) 

Tuts is a scholarly and well-written account of the influence of com- 
mercial considerations on Anglo-Spanish diplomatic relations in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. During this period England’s 
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policy was modified by the determination of the government to pursue a 
path that would allow the continuation of her traders’ efforts to expand their 
trade in the West Indian areas at the expense of Spanish holdings and pre- 
tensions there and, at the same time, permit them to retain the profitable 
market—built up through years of effort—for manufactured goods in the 
Spanish peninsula. The importance of the influence exerted on the diplomacy 
of the period by England’s interest in trade to Old as well as to New Spain 
has been pointed out before but not with the emphasis and illustrative detail 
that it receives here. The work rests on a commendably thorough study of 
the records in both English and Spanish archives and of a wide range of pub- 
lished materials in the field. Decided views are clearly expressed with argu- 
ments convincingly assembled’ and, on the whole, adequately substantiated 
by references to source materials. More notice of the contemporary rival 
French trade in the Spanish peninsula as well as of earlier and later develop- 
ments in Anglo-Spanish relations would have related this able monograph 
more closely to its general field. 

Comparing the older peninsular trade, “an essentially healthy trade bene- 
fiting both countries”, with the limited direct trade to the Indies permitted to 
the South Sea Company under the Asiento agreement, Miss McLachlan 
emphasizes that the former was of considerably greater value and rightly 
remarks that “neither the Asiento trade in negroes, even when supplemented 
by the irregular voyages of the annual ships, nor the illicit trade that it 
covered justified the expectations of the peacemakers of 1713”. English mer- 
chants involved in illicit trade to the Indies and the directors of the South 
Sea Company share the blame for the breakdown of the negotiations in the 
crisis which ended in the War of Jenkins’s Ear. 

Among the most useful chapters of this book are those that elucidate the 
complicated negotiations of the treaties of 1713-16 and of 1750. Bubb’s com- 
mercial treaty of 1715 is given the place of honor that it deserves, though the 
author points out that it remained for years more important politically than 
as a commercial reality. In the negotiations of 1750 Carvajal is given much 
of the credit for a “highly successful agreement” that “laid the foundation 
for seven years of friendly relations between England and Spain”. In an 
appendix on Josef Patifio there is an interesting study of another Spanish 
chief secretary of state. 

The original intention of this volume was that it should be the first of a 
series of studies in political and diplomatic history to have been edited by 
the late Professor Harold Temperley. The series has now been indefinitely 
postponed. 

Smith College. Vera Brown HoLmes. 


Horace Walpole: A Biography. By R. W. Kerron-Cremer. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1940. Pp. 368. $3.00.) 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s Horace Walpole is the Walpole of the correspond- 
ence, a rather superficial and probably somewhat fictitious personality 
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whom Walpole himself was content that we should know. Whether this 
character is the real Walpole, or even the man known to the house of com- 
mons, to his friends, his enemies, his relatives, or his servants, is open to 
question. Whether a biographer could ever unearth Horace Walpole from 
the welter of letters which inevitably form the chief source for his life may 
be doubted, for the cultivated detachment of those letters and Walpole’s own 
admonitions to his correspondents tend to obscure rather than reveal what- 
ever depths of character he may have had. Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s biography, 
at any rate, can hardly be described as original in either subject matter or 
interpretation but rather as the more faithful delineation of a figure already 
familiar in its broad outlines. The facts of Walpole’s life are here related with 
scholarly regard for accuracy, and the literary effect is one of objectivity, 
careful selection of detail, artistic balance, and proportion. 

Long a student of Walpole and his times, Mr. Ketton-Cremer is now a 
member of the advisory committee for the Yale edition of the Walpole cor- 
respondenge. He acknowledges his obligation to Mr. Lewis, editor of the 
correspondence, for the use of manuscripts, books, portraits, drawings, and 
other items which once formed a part of Walpole’s own collection of treas- 
ures at Strawberry Hill. Of the unpublished letters those of Horace Mann 
are most effectively used by Mr. Ketton-Cremer to furnish interesting details 
for his account of the Italian journey. Throughout the book the author 
appears to have treated Walpole’s interest in architecture, painting, and other 
forms of art with particular understanding, though not with undue emphasis. 
For this reason the chapters on Walpole’s later years, when, in retirement 
from politics and social activities, he devoted himself to the quieter pleasures 
of Strawberry Hill, seem to this reviewer most memorable. For a critical 
evaluation of Walpole’s writings the student of literature will continue to 
have recourse to other works in English and in French. Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s 
factual biography, readable and carefully documented, will furnish the gen- 
eral reader with a useful introduction to Horace Walpole’s varied activities 
and a valuable guide to his correspondence. 

Wilson College. Dora Maz CLARK. 


The American Department of the British Government, 1768-1782. By Mar- 
carer Marion Specror. [Studies in History, Economics, and .Public 
Law.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 181. $2.25.) 
Tere were four secretaries of state for the American department during 

the fourteen years of its existence: Hillsborough, Dartmouth, Germain, and, 

for a few months, Welbore Ellis. Two of them, Hillsborough and Germain, 
were able and forceful men, while two of the undersecretaries, John Pownall 
and William Knox, were men of unusual capacity and had had long and in- 
timate connection with colonial affairs. Yet it is not too much to say that not 
one of them, nor the colonial office as the department of government most 
vitally concerned, was responsible for a major policy or decision during this 
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most crucial period. (One might make an exception of Hillsborough’s vote in 
cabinet to retain the tax on tea, while Mrs. Spector tells us that John Pownall 
sponsored the Boston Port Bill.) On the other hand the privy council refused 
to follow Hillsborough in his opposition to western expansion; the Revolu- 
tion began while the kindly Dartmouth, a true friend of the colonies, was 
American secretary; Germain had almost complete responsibility for the con- 
duct of the war, but he was barely informed of the project of the peace com- 
mission of 1778. These considerations raise intriguing questions. 

Mrs. Spector, however, is concerned only incidentally with matters of 
policy: her monograph deals mainly with the organization and operation of 
the American department. She reviews the history of its establishment and 
concludes that its creation was “obviously the result of maneuvers for the 
restoration of political equilibrium”, that its advent represented a triumph 
for the “King’s system”, and that those responsible for it had “only a second- 
ary concern for the improvement of colonial administration”. Its abolition, 
as well, was due to political considerations—a triumph for the enemies of the 
king’s system. In spite of the real need for an effective colonial establishment, 
a need which had long been recognized by such men, among others, as Lord 
Halifax and Thomas Pownall, the aura of political jobbery which surrounded 
it made it an unwelcome member of the political family and made it easy 
prey for the two “ancient secretaries”, who were very successful in filching 
colonial business away from it. Mrs. Spector believes that this goes far toward 
explaining the relative ineffectiveness of a department which should have 
been the most important in the government. There is still room for a more 
detailed study of the genesis of American policy during the prerevolutionary 
years, although material bearing directly on this subject is almost nonexistent, 

What Mrs. Spector does do, authoritatively and once for all, is to describe 
the actual organization of the colonial office and to explain its relations and 
contacts with the other departments of government. Particularly valuable is 
the sketch of William Knox in a chapter devoted to the undersecretaries, It 
is to be hoped that she will continue her study of his career and in so doing 
throw light on those points of the development of colonial policy which are 
still obscure. 

Dartmouth College. Arruur H. Basye. 


Correspondance de Félix Faulcon. Tome I, 1770-1789. Publiée par G. Desren. 
[Archives historiques du Poitou.] (Poitiers: Société des Archives his- 
toriques du Poitou. 1939. Pp. xlvii, 357.) 

FéLıx Faulcon was born at Poitiers in 1758, of a family which may be 
classified as middle bourgeois. When he was twenty-four years old, his father 
bought for him the office (or charge) of conseiller du roi au présidial, and 
he settled down at his birthplace to the respectable life of a provincial magis- 
trate. The stirring events of 1789 brought him to Versailles and Paris. In the 
Constituent Assembly he sat among the deputies of the left center, but he 
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was inconspicuous and almost inarticulate. At the end of 1791 he returned to 
his native province greatly disillusioned and sought escape from the turbu- 
lence and dangers of the time in obscurity. In 1795 he re-entered political life, 
sitting as deputy in the Cinq-Cents under the Directory and in the Corps 
législatif under the empire. After the restoration of the monarchy he returned 
to Poitiers, where, surrounded by admiring friends and relatives, he lived 
quietly until death overtook him in 1841. 

Early in life Faulcon adopted the practice of keeping the personal letters 
which he received and of retaining copies of those which he sent. In addition 
to these records he began to keep a journal in 1780, and during his political 
life he made occasional contributions to the press. From time to time, in 
moments of leisure, he arranged his papers systematically, both manuscript 
and printed, and had many of them bound. After his death this literary 
heritage was somewhat dispersed among his heirs, but during the last forty 
years it has been collected for the most part and deposited in the Archives 
départementales de la Vienne at Poitiers. 

M. Debien prefaces the volume with an excellent biographical sketch of 
Faulcon, an inventory of his papers, and a bibliography of his printed works. 
The Correspondance, which consists of letters to and from Faulcon and 
extracts from his journal, is arranged in chronological order, covering the 
period from January, 1770, to November, 1788. Perusing these letters and 
extracts, the ‘historian gleans little information of a strictly political nature, 
but he gets an interesting glimpse of the life lived by the petite and moyenne 
bourgeoisie in the old province of Poitou on the eve of the great Revolution. 
Presumably other volumes will follow. The editorial work is well done— 
according to French standards; but the reviewer for one deplores the French 
editorial practice of modernizing the orthography of eighteenth century 
records and correcting grammatical errors. M. Debien deemed it necessary 
even to translate into French a youthful Italian exercise (pp. 230-31), merely 
informing the reader in a footnote that the original was in Italian. For the 
cause of biography and social history how much better it would be to have 
the printed source material as nearly like the original as printer’s ink can 
make it. 

University of North Carolina. MircHect B. GARRETT. 


The Rôle of the Priest on the Parisian Stage during the French Revolution. 
By Kenneru N. McKes. [The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Liter- 
atures and Languages.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1939. Pp. 126. 
$1.25.) 

Dr. McKee appears to belong to that relatively small group of students 

' who evince consciousness of the fact that, despite the irregularities and 

abnormalities to which every phase of French existence was subjected be- 

tween 1789 and 1799, there was, nevertheless, an active cultural life. And he 
is to be congratulated for having joined that still smaller group who believe 
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that the cultural life of the French Revolutionary epoch is a fit subject for 
scholarly research and who, moreover, do something about it. 

The title of this little book is self-explanatory, and the author diligently 
adheres to his topic from the Constituent Assembly to the Napoleonic Con- 
cordat. Nor does he profess the omniscience ‘so frequently manifested in 
doctoral dissertations (of which, incidentally, this happens to be one); on the 
contrary, he prefers to admit that he has not used every play in which a 
priest appears, that he recognizes the propagandist and nondescript character 
of most of the Revolutionary dramatic creations, and that he is concerned 
primarily with the interplay of public opinion and theatrical productions. 
He tells his story in a straightforward (albeit somewhat seminarish) manner, 
emphasizing the “how” and “why” of the appearance, disappearance, and: 
reappearance of priests on the stage of revolutionary Paris, why at some times 
they were reviled and at others revered, and why they ultimately disappeared 
entirely with the rise of Napoleon; and, partly through liberal excerpts from 
the plays, partly through explanatory footnotes, he affords a suggestive cross 
section of the theatrical life of the French capital during the great Revolution. 

Unfortunately, the introduction is thin and errs, to some extent, in 
matters of historical fact: the Edict of Tolerance came into being but was not 
“re-established” in 1787, and it was not a result of the intellectual exhaustion 
‘of the Roman Church; it is debatable if the “deism of the fifties and sixties 
developed into atheism during the seventies and eighties”; and the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man of 1789 was adopted in August and not in October. 
The conclusion is disappointing in that it is a summary rather than a critical 
evaluation. And the bibliography raises the question of whether graduate 
students are never taught (or simply never learn) the enviable technique of 
preparing a good critical bibliography. 

To the present reviewer the significance of Dr. McKee’s work lies prin- 
cipally in the fact that it is a study in the cultural history of the French 
Revolution. May it awaken more students of that period to a realization that, 
in addition to political turmoil, economic unrest, social conflict, religious 
antagonism, and civil and foreign war, the familiar forms of cultural activity 
enjoyed a thriving existence, and that, whatever their inherent defects, how- 
ever transitory their substance, they merit serious consideration if only as 
integral parts of the propagandist movement of the Revolutionary period. 

` Western Reserve University. ` Jonn Harr Srewarr. ' 


- The Colonial Administrations of Sir Thomas Maitland. By C. Wiiuts Dixon. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1939. Pp. viii, 274. $5.00.) 
“King Tom” Maitland was perhaps the ablest and certainly the most 

picturesque of British proconsuls in the Napoleonic Age, and a well-docu- 

mented survey of his activities in the Far East and the Mediterranean was 
needed for a better understanding of imperial expansion in that period. “An 
ape of Bonaparte”, as he was characterized by Sir George Cornwall Lewis 
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twenty years after his death, Maitland made a lasting reputation for vigor 
and honesty as well as for his autocratic methods of administration. His 
political philosophy, in spite of his brief flirtation with Whig reformers in 
the early days of the French Revolution, seems.to have been formed in the 
patriarchal tradition of the Scottish border clan of which his father was chief, 
and his early experience as an officer in- a Scots regiment in India un- 
doubtedly reinforced his admiration for benevolent ‘despotism, strongest, of 
course, when he could be the despot. As a matter of fact his views on the 
government of dependencies were usually in complete harmony with those 
of Lords Bathurst and Castlereagh, and his good fortune in not having to 
deal with any subjects of the British crown who could successfully claim the 
protection of the English common law saved him from the embarrassments 
which were encountered by his countryman, Macquarrie, in New South 
Wales during the same period, 

Mr. Dixon’s monograph is based on careful study of the dispatches in the 
Public Record Office from Ceylon, Malta, and the Ionian Islands. One of the 
most interesting episodes of Maitland’s career, the evacuation of the remnants 
of the British regiments from Santo Domingo in 1797, is referred to only 
briefly in the first chapter. The later chapters give a detailed treatment of the 
development of the island dependencies under Maitland. While there is little 
new material in the chapters on Ceylon, the sections on the Mediterranean 
dependencies were much needed, and it is amusing to read today the story of 
how Maitland assisted the British ministers in evading the promise of the 
Treaty of Paris that the Ionian Islands should form a “single, free, and 
independent state” under British protection and how he set up a “constitu- 
tional chart” which placed autocratic powers in the hands of the British 
commissioner. 

It is probably unfair to blame Mr. Dixon for not adding very much to 
the picture of “King Tom” already familiar to students of the period, since 
apparently no private papers were available. There is more cause for criticism 
in his failure to connect the particular problems in the islands over which 
Maitland ruled with the more general problems of imperial administration. 
Any new light on the administrative history of Ceylon, for instance, would 
have to come from a careful comparison with developments in Indian gov- 
ernment, yet Mr. Dixon seems to have made no use of any of the recent 
studies of the reorganization of Indian administration such as the one given 
by Holden Furber in his Henry Dundas. He also has apparently overlooked 
the chapters on Ceylon in the Cambridge History of British India, in Cyril 
Parkinson’s Trade in the Eastern Seas, and in the reviewer’s British Colonial 
Government after the American Revolution, Such errors as have been noticed 
are due to lack of familiarity with administrative detail, as on page 22, where 
it is stated that the union of civil and military powers in Maitland’s hands 
was “unusual”. Actually it was the almost universal rule in the colonies dur- 
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ing the Napoleonic period. In general, however, the volume deserves praise 
for its accuracy and fairmindedness. 
Bryn Mawr College. Heren Tarr MANNING. 


Lord Ellenborough: A Biography of Edward Law, Earl of Ellenborough, 
Governor-General of India. By Avsert H. Iman, Professor of History, 
Tufts College. [Harvard Historical Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 295. $3.50.) 

Proressor Imlah’s study, based on ample materials, is an important addi- 
tion to understanding of a period which, despite admirable work in the 
Cambridge History of India, is still inadequately dealt with. Well over half 
the book treats of Lord Ellenborough’s twenty-nine months in India from 
1842 to 1844, one of the shortest and stormiest of a governor-general’s terms 
-and the only one ending in recall by the company’s directors. Ellenborough 
had such a bad press in his lifetime that his reputation has never recovered. 
His biographer is thus presented with the opportunity of vindicatipg a career 
that has rarely been viewed with sympathy, and this he has done with clarity 
and discrimination. Ellenborough is effectively cleared of most of the odium 
attached to his name by Macaulay and other political enemies. On the whole 
his Indian policies were wise and farseeing. In spite of the notorious blunder 
about the spurious gates of Somnath, he did a good job in clearing up the 
mess created by the Afghan policy of his predecessor; it seems a real achieve- 
ment to have pursued the policy of withdrawal and restored the morale of 
the army at the same time. The annexation of Sind is not so clearly a ground 
for praise, but it is at least shown how completely the new chief was the 
prisoner of events before his time. In the field of administration Ellen- 
borough’s aims were admirable, his achievements not great. One cannot help 
wishing that he might have had longer to work for better financial control, 
more public works, and a more vigorous public service. He was defeated by 
his own personality and by that very closer connection with England by 
steam which as president of the board of control he had urged so keenly. 

As a monograph on the governor-general’s work and the politics of his 
recall the book is not only a desirable corrective but probably definitive, As a 
biography it is somewhat disappointing. Ellenborough the public figure, able, 
earnest, conceited, and impatient, is faithfully portrayed, but the rest of the 
man is shadowy. Though his early life and marital difficulties are described, 
he moves through the book almost totally devoid of private life and friends; 
his last twenty-seven years, dvzing which he twice held cabinet office, are dis- 
posed of in hardly more space than that devoted to his removal from India. 
Yet it is not clear that the biographer could have done differently: this proto- 
Curzon, devoted to the people of India and not understanding the people of 
England, lacked his Harold Nicolson. 

Clark University. H. Donaxpson JORDAN 
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A Hundred Years of Economic Development in Great Britain. By G. P. 

Jonzs, Lecturer in Economic History in the University of Sheffield, and 

A. G. Poot, Lecturer in Economics in the University of Sheffield. (New 

York: Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 420. $4.50.) 

In the preface to this volume the authors indulge in some broad charac- 
terizations of the past hundred years of English history. One of these is “an 
unprecedented faith in healing, if caustic, truth”. As long as English. his- 
torians, in a world of historical suppression and distortion, continue to send 
out such honest and frank accounts of recent and contemporary history as 
are exemplified by this unpretentious but not insignificant volume, their 
American colleagues may well renew their faith that the integrity and 
courage which have thus far saved the sturdy English flame from extinction 
will assure its continued survival. 

Acknowledgment is made by the authors of their great indebtedness to. 
Dr. Clapham. The variety of details and even the manner of presentation 
seem to owe much to his extensive Economic History of Modern Britain, and 
the effect is somewhat like that of the adaptation of the materials of a major 
play to a miniature stage. The style is often needlessly harsh and unattractive, 
as in the first two sentences of the paragraph beginning on page 35. The 
considerable statistical burden borne by almost every page suggests too close 
a conformity, at least for easy reading, to Sir William Petty’s advice that “no 
word might be used but what marks number, weight, or measure”. 

Many readers and teachers, however, no doubt prefer such a plain and 
highly condensed account as is here made available. The amount of con- 
densation required is reduced by the omission of many topics commonly 
included in economic histories. “Our purpose”, the authors explain, “has not 
been to write a general economic history, still less a social history, as those 
are commonly understood. .. , We are concerned broadly with changes in 
the methods of producing wealth and distributing goods and services, and 
in the types of organization and forms of association developed for those 
purposes, in what appear to us to be the more important industries and 
trades.” 

There are three parts, corresponding to the three periods 1837 to 1875, 
1875 to r914, and 1914 to 1939. The main emphasis is on the major techno- 
logical and organizational changes in important industries or groups of 
activities, such as transportation and communication, agriculture, textiles, 
iron and coal, and the related engineering industries. For each period short 
accounts are given of changes in business organization (joint-stock com- 
panies, private companies, co-operatives, public corporations), and there are 
also brief discussions of labor unions and of public measures affecting labor. 
Part III, on the period from 1914 to 1939, includes a convenient view of the 
changing economic landscape with the regional and economic redistribution 
of employment and investment that accompanied the recent contraction of 
many of Britain’s historically ascendant industries. The concluding section, 
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on “taxation and redistribution”, describes the processes that have resulted 
in “a modest transference of income from the richer classes to the poorer” 
since the World War. 

Washington, D. C. Wrrr Bowpsn. 


Du libéralisme à l'impérialisme, 1860-1878, Par Henri Haussr, professeur 
honoraire à la Sorbonne, Jean Maurarn, professeur à la Faculté des 
Lettres de Lille, Pierre BenaerrTs, agrégé de l’Université. [Peuples et 
civilisations, Histoire générale, publiće sous la direction de Louis Halphen 
et Philippe Sagnac.] (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 1939. Pp. 555. 70 fr.) 
Tuns is the seventeenth volume of the co-operative series which is appear- 

ing under the editorship of Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac. Professor 

Hauser, who wrote most of the chapters on colonial expansion and the gen- 

eral political sections, was drawn into the work because of the untimely death 

of Dr. Louis Eisenmann, The economic and social sections are by Dr. Ben- 
aerts, and the more distinctly ‘political and national chapters, like those on 
the domestic history of France, Belgium, Italy, and England, were done by 

Dr. Maurain, who also contributed those on the church and developments 

in the field of religion. 

As a volume in comprehensive and semipopular history of civilization 
the work is a good example of the type of historical writing the French do 
so well. The style is clear and direct, reflecting the mastery of the subject 
which comes only from mature scholarship. On the other hand, the distri- 
bution of space at times is quite unorthodox as a result, no doubt, of the 
special interests of the authors. For example, in Book III, which deals with 
intellectual, social, and technical changes, science and philosophy get fourteen 
pages and industrial and agricultural changes nineteen as against seventy-six 
pages devoted to the conflict of science and religion. 

In general this section has a rationalistic and anticlerical bias, which often 
reveals a very close parallelism with Andrew D. White’s Conflict of Science 
and Religion, The brief treatment (thirty-one pages) of literature, art, and 
music is good, but it is relatively too sketchy on these significant aspects of 
the cultural history of the period. Despite its brevity the section deals with an 
intriguing variety of topics, including the decline of romanticism, the growth 
of realism and naturalism, the Russian novel, the drama of Scandinavia, and 
Spanish and American literature. Readers of Octave Aubry’s Second Empire 
will be struck by the difference between the treatment by the novelist and 
that by the trained historian, as seen in this volume. 

Unlike so many co-operative histories, this makes a commendable attempt 
at synthesis and a general interpretation to which the developments in par- 
ticular fields are more or less closely integrated. The period opened, the 
authors point out, with a strong current in the direction of liberalism in 
political, economic, and international life. In contrast, by the end of the 
period (1878) the forces of conservatism were in full swing—reaction in 
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religion, the assertion of force in political and international relations, and the 
role of power politics in European expansion preparing the way for economic 
nationalism and imperialism. The earnest of good things to come, seen in the 
unification of Italy and Germany, the triumph of the republicans in France, 
the free-trade trends of the sixties, the cutting of the Suez Canal, the eman- 
cipation of the serfs of Russia and the slaves in the United States, political 
and social reform in England, the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and Berthelot’s Organic Chemistry, Pasteur’s establishment of the principle 
of immunity, and the advent of the laboratory, was largely lost or unfulfilled. 
The great potentialities for freedom and further progress latent in these 
things were, so it is suggested, taken in hand by conservative groups who 
assumed control of the new tools of production and of wealth and turned 
them to account for the bourgeoisie and capitalism. f 

Secondary rather than primary sources appear to have furnished the basis 
for the work when the author was not himself a specialist on the subject. To 
be sure, the secondary authorities used are the best, generally up to date, 
and representative of the results of recent scholarship, witness the works on 
American history and the authorities on the history of England for the 
period. On the other hand the reviewer can not repress a query as to the 
meaning of occasional efforts at a formidable array of primary source collec- 
tions whose use is none too evident and which, as in the case of the sources 
cited for “Le monde vers 1860”, cannot apply because only one relates, save 
incidentally, to the decade before 1870. 

University of Pennsylvania. Wii E. LINGELBACH. 


Publicity and Diplomacy, with Special Reference to England and Germany, 
1890-1914. By Oron James Hare, Associate Professor of History in the 
University of Virginia. [The University of Virginia Institute for Research 
in the Social Sciences.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1940. Pp. xi, 486. $4.00.) 

Prorsssor Hale has presented a thorough, painstaking, and helpful book. 
He gives his readers the gist of the research which has been done by others 
together with the results of his own exploration “on a clinical level”, that is, 
by special reference to England and Germany, “of the triangular relationship 
between the public, the press, and the influential” (p. viii). His is a study of 
“the medium in which diplomats and statesmen worked rather than an ex- 
position of the details of their policies” (zbid.) and as such is full of the 
atmosphere which is created by, and in turn increases the enmity of, two 
virile nations. Professor Hale draws no comparisons with the present-day 
struggle and points no morals, and perhaps neither can be done; but the 
reader will find answers with ample illustration to questions such as: Are 
party politics and domestic policies involved in determining the nature of 
press propaganda; is secret diplomacy so dangerous to peace, as was thought 
in 1917-18, when compared with the dangers created by an irresponsible 
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press; what is the relation in the press of navalism and economic imperialism? 

The term “publicity” is used instead of “public opinion” with the idea 
that the former connotes activity and represents the press as a dynamic force 
rather than a passive agency for recording. This approach calls attention at 
the outset to the nature of the press after 1890 as a big business and a power 
in itself, and it gives the book its peculiar unity. The chronicle of Anglo- 
German relationships, usually told as chapter-episodes in diplomacy, becomes 
here the story of two peoples reacting to the episodes and as peoples building 
the cumulative opinion which each had of the other. But the press, because 
it is a power in itself, weaves a pattern into the reacting, thus giving this 
reaction the character which it wishes public opinion to take on. At times 
“the influential” themselves drew this pattern for the press. The last chapter 
of the book is significantly called “July 1914: Mobilizing Opinion”, and in it 
the author writes: ‘ 


In the united front presented by the press of the middle-class parties, the 
writer is unable to see a manifestation of “public opinion” giving impulse 
and direction to the state’s agents or shaping national policies in the great 
crisis. The parallelism of official policy and publicity appears more as a 
product of executive action, preparation, and stimulation than the pressure of 
an overwhelming public opinion driving the government to declare war 


(p. 450). 


Chapters m and m, dealing with the English and German presses, re- 
spectively, and foreign affairs, furnish useful and astute summaries of the 
leading newspapers in both countries, their editorial writers, their party and 
other affiliations, their reliability, their attitudes toward the imperialism of 
the period, and show the differences between the press and the conduct of 
foreign affairs in a parliamentary as compared with a bureaucratic state. In 
addition to emphasizing the changes toward the end of the century in the 
press of both countries, the chapters show the two presses as products of two 
separate cultures. Although the author might well have developed even more 
this latter aspect of his study, he writes, “The German tradition of vilifying 
political opponents was carried over into the field of international affairs and 
caused much trouble and created much bad blood abroad” (p. 45), and he 
shows how in England personal contacts between editors and the foreign 
office determined a journal’s information and point of view. 

The reviewer hesitates to make any adverse criticisms of so careful a 
work, especially inasmuch as no one has solved the problem of how to study 
and present public opinion. Yet the method used in this book is still not 
entirely satisfactory. In giving the skeletal events of diplomacy and publicity 
it has been necessary to narrate extensively. As a result the whole book takes 
on a narrative cast, and the statements about motives or explanations, often 
the most original and certainly the most useful part of the research done by 
Professor Hale, fail to stand out. For example, the excellent point of Eng- 
land’s rationalization of policy (pp. 366-69; also p. 393, n. 50) could have 
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been better exploited if differently maneuvered. The author does not lack 
ample material and insight for further explanation, and no doubt he has 
puzzled over the problem of presentation even more than has the reviewer, 
Perhaps it is enough to observe that the more carefully the reader looks, the 
more he will be rewarded. 

Washington, D. C. PAauLINeE R. ANDERSON. 


Church and State in Russia: The Last Years of the Empire, 1900-1917. By 
Jonn SueLToN Curtiss. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. 
Pp. ix, 442. $4.00.) 

Tuere are few subjects on which more violent disagreements have raged 
than those concerning the nature of the Russian Orthodox Church and its 
role in Russian development, and scholars have been slow in general to 
venture into the maze of assertions and contradictions which constitutes the 
modern history of the church. Hence Dr. Curtiss’s broadly based, painstak- 
ing, and impartial study of the church between 1900 and the outbreak of the 
March Revolution of 1917 is all the more welcome. The fruit of several years’ 
intensive work in this country and in Russia, his book is additional evidence 
of the high degree of maturity attained by Slavic studies in America. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the Orthodox Church under 
Pobedonostsev was firmly in the grip of a mainly secular bureaucracy, and 
Dr: Curtiss rightly stresses the small degree of actual influence exercised by 
the clergy over local or central affairs of the church. He has made a search- 
ing analysis of the economic situation of the church, the sources of its income, 
and its budget. The conflicting tendencies within the church have been pre- 
sented with much discrimination, especially the rebellious attitude of the 
seminaries, the estrangement between the priesthood and the ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy, and the rivalry between the “white” and “black” clergy. 

The efforts of the reformers between 1900 and 1916 to secure the con- 
vocation of a church congress and the disputes over its future composition 
have been greatly clarified. The liberal attitude of most of the clerical mem- 
bers of the duma, as well as the close co-operation of reactionary clerics with 
the notorious Union of the Russian People, has been carefully analyzed. 
After the subsidence of the revolutionary upsurge of 1904-1906 the govern- 
ment reverted to the old order with, if anything, increased interference in’ 
church affairs by irresponsible intriguers. The final chapter relates, in a 
soberly documented form, the story of Rasputin’s pernicious influence over 
the administration of the church; the helplessness of high-placed clerics and 
of devout laymen in the face of the scandal was a measure of the condition 
to which the church had been reduced on the eve of the great crisis of 
modern Russian history. 

In preparing his study Dr. Curtiss has put to good use the unpublished 
records of the chancery of the synod, the chancery of the over procurator, 
and other archival resources, and he has drawn important evidence from the 
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proceedings of the duma and of its committees. Church newspapers and 
periodicals have yielded a mine of information. 

While the author has deliberately omitted from his study any discussion 
of the theology and precepts of the Russian Church, he might profitably 
have included some mention of intellectual currents such as those represented 
by Soloviev and, later, by Berdiaev. In some degree these and related move- 
ments were a reconsideration by a section of the intelligentsia of its tradi- 
tional hostility towards the church; though less familiar to the non-Russian 
public than Tolstoi’s denunciations of the church, these viewpoints had a 
considerable influence in that period and might well have found some place 
in this comprehensive and scholarly study. 

Cornell University. Pup E. Moser. 


Le triomphe des bolchéviks et la paix de Brest-Litovsk: Souvenirs, 1917-1918. 
Par Général NiesseL, ancien chef de la mission française en Russie. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1940. Pp. x, 381. 40 fr.) 

In 1917 General Niessel was in command of an army corps on the Aisne: 
He was chosen by the French government to direct the military mission in 
Russia, whose task it was to help restore the fighting efficacy of the Russian 
army, disorganized by the results of the March Revolution. Arriving in 
Russia in the middle of September, he remained in that country until the 
first days of April, 1918. General Niessel’s memoirs deal with his work and 
impressions during these momentous months, which decided for a long span 
of time the fate of the empire of the czars. 

The volume is well written, in a lucid, somewhat terse style. The really 
valuable and historically important chapters of the book are those dealing 
with the agony of the old Russian army during the last months of the 
Kerenskii regime and its dissolution at the hands of Lenin’s government. 
The author has had ample opportunity to observe at first hand conditions at 
the front and in the rear of the Russian army. Through his numerous staff 
he had means of keeping himself well informed of what was going on in the 
interior of the country as well as among its fighting forces. 

A conservative and a staunch Catholic to boot, General Niessel ap- 
proached the Russian Revolution from the standpoint of military utili- 
‘tarianism. He considered it his duty to obtain as much military help as 
possible from an ally vacillating, weary of war, torn asunder by forces set in 
motion by the fall of the imperial government. He disliked Kerenskii, had 
no love for the moderate socialists in the soviets, and abhorred Lenin, 
Trotskii, and their followers. Quite frankly he admits that had he been in 
Russia at the time of the Kornilov putsch he might have been inclined to 
“take a more or less active part for Kornilov” (p. 10). 

Despite his political and social prejudices, Niessel set himself to co- 
operate with the Kerenskii government—and later even with that of Lenin— 
in all matters that he thought might increase Russian military pressure on 
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the Central Empires. In the end of February, 1918, he gave definite consent 
to Trotskii’s request for the co-operation of the French military mission in 
the defense of Russia against the invading Germans and prepared groups of 
officers and engineers to carry out the destruction of railroads in the path of 
the German advance. 

Niessel is critical of the American military representatives in Russia and 
accuses them of not pulling their weight in the sphere of action entrusted to 
them by the Allies (pp. 144, 331). 

Some of his observations do not seem to find support in the available 
documentary evidence, others are obviously the outcome of his insufficient 
knowledge of Russian political life. Thus Niessel accuses Kerenskii of enter- 
ing into a compromise with the Bolsheviki, adducing as proof of this that 
the former had left Russia with the knowledge and connivance of the latter 
(p. 82). L. B. Kamenev, the well-known “Old Bolshevik”, is called a Social 
Revolutionary of the left (p. 119), and Zinoviev is similarly described (p. 
120), The hatred of the Latvians and Estonians for the Baltic barons is re- 
ferred to as being of World War origin and ascribed to the latter’s pro- 
' German activities (p. 152). 

On the eve of the Bolshevik coup Niessel, in an official report, advanced 
the thought that for a successful prosecution of the war on Russia’s rapidly 
decaying front it was necessary to substitute the will of the Allies for that of 
the Russians. In reading his memoirs one cannot help thinking of the bitter 
humiliation this proud soldier must suffer in the even more rapid dissolution 
of the armed resistance of his own beloved land. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. D. Fevororr Warre. 


Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. Goocn. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Néw York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1940. Pp. viii, 475. $4.00.) l 
Nzarty twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Gooch published (1923) in 

the Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs an article surveying 

the already bewildering accumulation of documents, memoirs, and biog- 
raphies concerning the causes and course of the War of 1914-18. Out of that 
article grew the first edition of this book (1927), which promptly became an 

indispensable guide to the diplomatic history of the period from 1871 to 1919. 

Now a fourth edition has appeared, of which about half is new. The index 

lists the astonishing number of 479 authors and editors, many of them being 

represented by more than one book or study; yet purely military writings are 
excluded, and little attention is paid to the economic and social history of 
the war, which can be studied in the monographs published by the Carnegie 

Endowment. Generally speaking, Mr. Gooch confines himself to source 

materials and ignores the enormous controversial literature of the Kriegs- 

schuldfrage or the Peace Conference of Paris. Since so much is offered, it is 
perhaps a little ungenerous to complain of omissions; but a few important 
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items seem to have escaped notice. Among documentary collections Savage’s 
Policy of the United States towards Maritime Commerce in War, which con- 
tains many papers from the files of Robert Lansing not available when the 
State Department published its documents on the World War, and the four 
volumes of Russian papers for 1917-19 published by the State Department 
should certainly be listed. For the Peace Conference Almond and Lutz’s 
documentary study, The Treaty of Saint-Germain, “Justus’s” V. Macchi di 
Cellere all’ ambiasciata di Washington, and Palmer’s Bliss: Peacemaker also 
deserve mention, as well as the books by Berger and Allard on the French 
censorship. The reviewer would like to know what Mr. Gooch thinks about 
the accusations brought against Serbia, in connection with the. murder at 
Sarajevo, by Adolf Heyrowsky and Henri Pozzi. 

Mr, Gooch’s method of treatment is first by countries, then by categories 
of individuals (royal personages, statesmen, soldiers, etc.), and lastly by 
separate books. This allows the reader to ascertain the substance or the point 
of view of a particular book, but it is not without disadvantages. Thus the 
activity of Dr. George D. Herron in 1917-19 is recounted under two dif- 
ferent entries. Likewise one finds conflicting statements about Holstein (pp. 
48, 61), Erzberger (pp. 31, 66), and Count Czernin (pp. 117, 124), state- 
ments reflecting the varying attitudes of different authors without any indi- 
cation of Mr. Gooch’s own opinion as to which version is the more reliable or 
more probable. He is, of course, entitled to say that his purpose was only to 
record the opinions of others and to avoid critical analysis; but sometimes 
this restraint is unfortunate. For example, when speaking of the murder at 
Sarajevo, he gives the statements of Stanoyevich and Bogichevich, according 
to which Colonel Dimitriyevich was “the instigator of the Sarajevo plot” 
(p. 217), but he does not indicate that these versions have been seriously 
questioned and that Dimitriyevich’s exact role still remains obscure. Again, 
Mr. Gooch quotes (p. 130) the assertion of Baron Musulin, anent the 
Austrian note to Serbia, that “no demand was incorporated till it was agreed 
[by the Austrian ministers] that it could and would be accepted”-——when all 
the contemporary documentary evidence proves the contrary. 

Two other points may be briefly noted. Mr. Gooch is disposed to defend 
Colonel House against the strictures of Mr. Ray Stannard Baker and seems 
unaware that informed American opinion has become decidedly critical of 
Colonel House, especially of his action at the Peace Conference. If a new 
edition of the book is called for, Mr. Gooch should endeavor to standardize 
the transliteration of Slavonic names, for it is disconcerting to have the Rus- 
sian “v” rendered as “ff”, “v”, or “w” and to find both “ski” and “sky” used 
as the last syllable. In Serbian, both “ich” and “itch” are used at the end of 
names, and in the case of one name, both forms! These various objections are 
not meant, however, to ‘detract unduly from what remains a remarkable 
achievement, remarkable for its learning, for the skill with which the essen- 
tial ideas of hundreds of books are revealed, and for the author’s evident 
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desire to be fair and reasonable. The most advanced students will profit from 
it as much as the veriest beginners. 
University of Chicago. BernapotTe E. SCHMITT. 


The Cost of the World War to Germany and to Austria-Hungary. By Lro 
GREBLER and WitHeLm Winker. [Economic and Social History of the 
World War, James T. Shotwell, General Editor, Supplementary Volumes, 
Sanford Schwarz, Associate Editor.] (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Eco- 
nomics and History. 1940. Pp. xviii, 192. $2.50.) 

SPECULATION as to the direct and indirect costs of the World War has 
occupied the attention of a generation of economists. The great difficulty of 
estimating the direct costs and the obvious impossibility of adding up the 
indirect costs have not prevented attempts to calculate the burden of war on 
national economies. 

Part I of the present study lays emphasis on the real costs of a war-born 
disruption of production and distribution. In order to do this, Dr. Grebler 
delineates rapidly but effectively the main features of the German economy 
before the war (chapter 1) and in chapter 1 describes the effects of war on 
industry. It is pointed out that in the early phase of the World War business 
fears more than offset the increase in activity in armament and allied in- 
dustries (p. 24) and that, “in spite of the stimulation of high prices, patriotic 
appeal, and measures of organization” (p. 26), industrial production never 
attained during the war the level of prewar years. Not only this, but because 
of decreasing efficiency and failure to maintain capital “the mobilization of 
all available labor resources, which looked so magnificent during the war, 
was thus the mark of terrific impoverishment” (p. 34). 

Dr. Grebler’s contribution is perhaps most useful to the American reader 
in his discussion of the Hindenburg program for speeding up production and 
the difficulties which assailed it. It is stressed that the point was finally 
reached where deterioration of labor and machinery, coupled with the trans- 
fer of machinery from less to more important industries, caused serious im- 
pairment of efficiency in the less essential industries. Though it does not fall 
within the scope of the present work, a comparison of the way in which the 
problem of expanding production was met in the World War with the pro- 
cedure developed under Hitler strikes the reader as useful as a means of 
gauging progress in this direction. The author’s discussion of the “war- 
companies” (pp. 53 ff.) and their effect on the postwar industrial structure, 
as well as the relation between the postwar inflation and vertical integration 
(pp. 67 ff.), ought to be valuable to those who are interested in the tendency 
toward monopoly. The treatment of the amount of benefit derived by Ger- 
many from occupied territories (pp. 74-76) furnishes at least a key to an 
evaluation of a similar situation today. 
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The second part, by Dr. Winkler, presents a more purely factual study of 
the same problem for Austria-Hungary. This should prove to be a useful 
source in a relatively little-known subject. 

It should be added that in the entire work the reader is left in the dark 
as to how far war strains can go without sapping the recuperative powers of 

. a nation for an indefinite period. One is confused, for example, by a state- 
ment of Dr. Shotwell’s in his preface: “These [balance sheets of government 
finance] alone . . . present so staggering a total as to make it clear to any 
person in his right mind that henceforth the resort to war by the Great 
Powers of Europe menaces their very existence” (p. xiii). This statement 
does not hold in any clearly definable way for the conquered, let alone the 
conquering, nations, Can we hope to convince the aggressors by showing 
them a balance sheet? 

Brown University. Kenyon E. Poorer. 


The Official Life of Benito Mussolini. By Giorcio Pint. Translated by Lurcr 
Virar. (London: Hutchinson and Company. 1939. Pp. 270. 8s. 6d.) 
Tus book by a second-rate Italian fascist journalist is at once a signal 

addition to the hagiographic literature on Mussolini and a travesty on the 

recent history of Italy. It has no merits whatever, except possibly that of 
illustrating further how certain fascist writers are adept at traducing the 
facts, and it has all the defects that we associate with our poorest campaign 
biographies. Not a single new fact, not a single new viewpoint is set forth. 

Were it not for its impressive title, the book would deserve slight atten- 
tion in this journal. But even the title seems unwarranted and spurious. 
There is no statement or preface by Mussolini sponsoring or authorizing this 
book, as there was in Signora Sarfatti’s coquettish and irresponsible, albeit 
clever, “official” life of the duce. Nor does Pini or his translator, a notorious 

-fascist publicist, give any explanation of the title. There is every reason, 
therefore, to question its validity and to venture the conclusion that it was 
used in order to confound the English-reading public. Incidentally, there is 
no evidence in this book that it has ever appeared in Italian. 

Too much space would be required for an analysis of Pini’s treatment of 
the period before the advent to power of Mussolini and his fascists in 1922. 
The reviewer may be pardoned for citing his Mussolini in the Making 
(1938), since that volume deals rather exhaustively with major incidents and 
aspects of Mussolini’s early career, most of which Pini either ignores com- 
pletely or presents in the warped, tendentious, and factious manner charac- 
teristic of virtually all Mussolini’s biographers. 

The larger part of Pini’s book is devoted to the period since the “March 
on Rome” (pp. 123-259), but as this is an unabashed and, in certain places, 
fantastic apologia for the domestic and foreign policies of Mussolini and his 
regime, it is idle to discuss it in detail. Ironically enough, the final chapter, 
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on the fascist occupation of Albania in 1939, closes with the following sen- 
tence: “Above all it should make for the consolidation of peace in that part 
of Europe.” 

Given the indiscriminate manner in which works on Mussolini and 
fascism are being cited in a multitude of books, ranging from texts to more 
formal bibliographies, it may be appropriate to express the hope here that if 
Pini’s volume should be cited, it should be done with a critical comment lest 
scholars and students be deceived by its title. The reviewer, who has had 
occasion, during’ the years 1936-38, to evaluate some of the literature relating 
to Mussolini, has described Mussolini’s Autobiography as a shameless literary 
fraud and has shown that the so-called “definitive” edition of Mussolini’s 
writings and speeches is in no sense definitive, for it is marked by extensive 
omissions and by unconscionable tampering with the texts, And yet the 
Autobiography continues to be cited as a responsible source, and no less a’ 
historian than G. P. Gooch, in his brief Bibliography of European History, 
1918-1939 (London, 1940), pronounces the definitive edition “indispensable”. 
Is it possible that the better critical journals are hardly read, even by scholars? 

Queens College. GAUDENS MEGARO. 


The Economics of Soviet Agriculture. By Lzonarp E. Hussar. (New York: 

Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xii, 315. $3.10.) 

Mr. Hubbard’s latest volume is a worthy companion of his two earlier 
excellent studies, Soviet Money and Finance (1936) and Soviet Trade and 
Distribution (1938). Mr. Hubbard possesses in an unusual degree two gifts 
rare enough among historians and economists and particularly valuable in a 
student who ventures into the troubled waters of Soviet economic history: 
the ability to present clearly within the limited space of a compact volume a 
complex problem without sacrificing any of the essentials and to maintain 
throughout the discussion an attitude of poise and objectivity born of com- 
plete familiarity with the facts and of an eminently common-sense approach. 

It is practically self-evident, even though the rule is only too frequently 
neglected, that some notion of the historical background is essential in order 
to see the Soviet experiment in its proper perspective and to arrive at con- 
clusions, however tentative, as to its significance and real meaning. The 
author therefore uses good judgment in prefacing his examination of Soviet 
agriculture by several brief chapters which trace the rise and fall of Russian 
serfdom and present a succinct picture of the position of Russian farming on 
the eve of the Revolution of 1917. The bulk of the volume deals with the 
evolution of Soviet agriculture and describes the structure and functioning 
of the various agencies which, in the realm of Stalin, have replaced private 
individual farming. The study closes with an appraisal of the effects of col- 
lectivization on the farmers and the effects of mechanization on agricultural 
production, and a comparison of the status of the peasantry under the Soviet 
regime with what it used to be in the prerevolutionary days. 
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While Mr. Hubbard brings to the treatment of every part of his exacting 
subject the same care, insight, and sound judgment, the results he achieves 
necessarily depend on the nature of the materials he has to use. The historical 
part of his volume is on the whole very well done, although in a rapid survey 
covering several centuries there is always room for legitimate disagreement, 
especially because certain phases in the history of serfdom are both obscure 
and controversial. The discussion of the organization and operation of Soviet 
agricultural agencies—and the author is, of course, primarily concerned with 
the collective farms which dominate rural Russia today—is well documented, 
thorough, and vastly illuminating. The analysis of the economic effects of 
collectivization, especially on the standards of living of the farmers and the 
yield of crops, is somewhat less satisfactory for a reason which Mr. Hubbard 
is the first to deplore and which he properly emphasizes in his book, namely, 
the regrettable incompleteness of Soviet statistics. The author’s tentative con- 
clusions, fully supported by available evidence, are eminently sound, and 
their significance is enhanced by the scholarly caution with which they are 
presented. 

“Tt is questionable whether the kolkhozniki [collective farmers] in mass 
are better off or enjoy a higher standard of living than they would have done 
had they remained small peasant farmers”, writes Mr. Hubbard; “and the 
use of machinery and the employment of scientific methods of farming have 
not yet had a striking effect on the yield of land, though it has resulted in a 
large expansion of the area under cultivation.” 

Mr. Hubbard’s volume is undoubtedly the best and the most up-to-date 
study of Soviet agriculture available in the English language, It should be 
consulted by everyone who wishes to comprehend one of the most important 
aspects of the Soviet experiment. 

Columbia University. Micwazt T., Florinsky. 


The Saar Plebiscite, with a Collection of Official Documents. By Saran 
Wamaaucy, Technical Adviser and Deputy Member of the Saar Plebiscite 
Commission. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 489. 
$5.00.) 

Tuis volume is an instructive and authoritative account of the Saar 
plebiscite, which, in the author’s opinion, “marks the highest point yet 
attained by the technique of international plebiscite” (p. vi). The first part 
supplies the background, with a rapid survey of the history of the territory 
and its inhabitants from early Roman times to the establishment of the 
League of Nations regime pursuant to the Treaty of Versailles. The second 
part gives an account of the League’s stewardship in administering the Saar. 
The next part describes the preparation of the plebiscite and thé respective 
functions in that preparation of the Governing Commission of the Saar Ter- 
ritory, the League of Nations Council, and the Plebiscite Commission. The 
last part is devoted to the vote by which Germany regained the Saar. The 
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narrative is thoroughly documented by footnotes, statistics, and maps, and 
the thirty-four documents which occupy 150 pages in the appendix are offered 
as representing a complete collection of official data relating to the plebiscite. 

Miss Wambaugh was of course in a unique position to make so useful a 
contribution to scholarship. She combines theoretical knowledge resulting 
from years of intensive study with practical experience both in the Tacna- 
Arica controversy and in the Saar plebiscite, where she was an active par- 
ticipant as technical adviser to, and deputy member of, the Plebiscite Com- 
mission. It is not surprising, therefore, that this book does more than live up 
to the reputation which she established for herself with previously published 
studies on the subject of plebiscites. In telling the story, in marshaling facts 
and painting the immediate background in which these events took place, 
Miss Wambaugh’s treatment could hardly be surpassed. Particularly im- 
pressive is her mastery of technical details. If ever the fate of territory is again 
decided by the vote of its inhabitants, this book may well serve as the pattern 
by which the technique of future plebiscites will be fashioned. 

It is from the perspective of the historian that the author seems to have 
fallen somewhat short of the goal of consummate scholarship. Very properly 
and fortunately, she realized that the subject of her book deals not with some 
hundreds of square miles of land in vacuo but with the welfare, happiness, 
and sentiments of men, women, and children inhabiting that land. Her ap- 
proach was, therefore, “functional”—i.e., she tried to put the technique of 
the plebiscite in the setting of everyday life of the people whose future was 
to be determined by the vote. But, it seems, she has not gone far enough in 
this direction. While her appraisal of the crosscurrents in the period imme- 
diately preceding the plebiscite is both objective and ample, she failed to 
subject to the same thorough inquiry the original setup, which generated, 
through years, a reservoir of irritants to be exploited fully by the National 
Socialist government in Germany when the Plebiscite Commission took up 
its task. It may be questioned whether the temporary separation of the Saar 
from Germany was a sensible measure. There being little doubt as to the 
feeling of the population, the necessity of a plebiscite may also be doubted. 
But apart from an inquiry into these fundamental premises, there were other 
problems which did not receive sufficient and wholly impartial consideration. 
Miss Wambaugh admits, somewhat reluctantly, certain initial mistakes (pp. 
78-80); but she does not show how these supplied, in part at least, the lever- 
age used so effectively by Herr Hitler. While many students of the Saar 
regime are critical of various phases and aspects of the League government, 
Miss Wambaugh’s occasional criticism is halting and barely perceptible; in 
her opinion, that administration was “honest and skillful” (p. 110), Honest 
it doubtless was—but whether it was skillful remains an open question. It is 
true, as Miss Wambaugh points out, that Germany did not once raise her 
voice against the administration of the Saar during the period of her active 
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membership in the League (pp. 100, 165). But the whys and wherefores of 
this startling fact, which would support the claim of “skillfulness” of the 
League government, are nowhere explained. 

The Saar plebiscite seems very distant from the world in which we live 
today and which we shall have to face tomorrow. Perhaps, many years hence, 
another generation will be able to create from the shambles into which we 
are battering our civilization a world in which the orderly processes of law 
will once more take precedence over brute force and unprovoked aggression. 
For that other world Miss Wambaugh’s book is well worth preserving, both 
as a record of history and as a guide to technique in international govern- 
ment. For ourselves the outstanding lesson is the hardly escapable conclusion 
that in the years between the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
World Wars—in those years which future historians will perhaps call the 
Era of Missed Opportunities—we expended a great deal of energy, time, 
money, effort, and good will in solving in an unnecessarily complicated 
manner problems of comparatively slight importance, while at the same time 
we were unwilling to tackle the fundamental issues upon which ‘the balance 
between peace and war depended. 

Columbia University School of Law. Francis DEAK. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


The Indian Press: A History of the Growth of Public Opinion in India. By 
Marearira Barns. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xv, 491. 
$6.00.) 

In this volume the author, a seasoned journalist and research worker, has 
given us a well-documented and reliable study of the development of public 
opinion in India and its expression in the press. In fact it is a study of the 
spirit of the British rule from the days when the East India Company ac- 
quired political power to the present day and of the attitude of Indian 
nationalism, which has been fostered by the Indian press. This study has 
been carried on in India as well as in England. It is based on early newspaper 
accounts, government reports, debates in the legislative assembly, and other 
original sources and trustworthy works of importance. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to the growing literature on modern India. 

With the growth of Indian unrest and agitation for a greater share in the 
government, the government of India in 1870 enacted a law to the following 
effect: 


Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, or 
by visible representation or otherwise, excites or attempts to excite feelings 
of disaffection to the Government established by law in British India, shall 
be punished by transportation for life or any term, to which fine may be 
added, or with imprisonment for a term which may be extended to three 
years, to which fine may be added, or with fine. 
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This law has been incorporated in the Indian Penal Code as Section 124 A 
and is a factor in limiting freedom of the press in India. During the admin- 
istration of Lord Lytton a Vernacular Press Act was passed in 1878, accord- 
ing to which “the printer and publisher of any paper in an Indian language 
could be called upon to enter into bond not to publish anything likely to 
excite feelings of disaffection against the government or antipathy between 
persons of different races, castes and religions among His Majesty’s subjects”. 
After much agitation during the governor-generalship of Lord Ripon, this 
law was repealed in 1881. In 1885 the Indian National Congress was organ- 
ized to promote the national aspirations of the Indian people. It is needless 
to add that the Indian press has been the strongest supporter of this cause. 
The growth of the Indian national movement and the agitation for self- 
government carried on by the Indian press led to the passage of a new law 
in 1897, which is referred to as Section 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. This 
manifests somewhat mildly the spirit of Section 124 A quoted above. 

In the form of several appendixes the author gives the full texts of the 
Newspapers Act of 1908, the Indian Press Act of rg10, the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act of 1931, the Foreign Relations Act of 1932, and 
the Indian States Protection Act of 1934. These laws throw considerable 
light on the spirit of regulation of the press in India and prove that “an 
entirely free press is inconsistent with a despotic form of government, even 
if it be a paternal despotism”. Furthermore, the operation of Defense Regu- 
lation 39 B, which lays down that no person shall “endeavor, whether orally 
or otherwise, to influence public opinion in a manner likely to be prejudicial 
to the defense of the realm or the efficient prosecution of the war”, is being 
used to stifle almost any criticism of any governmental action in wartime or 
even the discussion of war aims. Today a very large number of Indian leaders 
are in prison as a result of the application of this law. 

_ In the process of evolution of a democratic way of life and government 
the free press plays an important part. This is true in India, where the press 
today possesses in practice a certain amount of liberty, although, as indicated 
above, the government exercises very wide restrictive powers through various 
laws. It must be noted, however, that the Indian press as a whole is opposed 
to a totalitarian form of government and is acting as a champion of justice, 
liberty, and democracy. N 

City College, New York. TaraknaTH Das. 


The Essentials of Japanese Constitutional Law. By Sninicni Fujn, Professor 
of Waseda and Nippon University. (Tokyo: Yuhikaku. 1940. Pp. ii, xi, 
463. $5.00.) 

Wuen an author accepts as historical fact the myth that the Japanese state 
was founded in 660 B.c. by a grandson of the Sun Goddess, who had de- 
scended from heaven approximately a million years earlier (p. 394), he must 
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expect that a skeptical reviewer will hesitate to give his work serious con- 
sideration. But it may be said that this treatise, though too conservative for 
the present reviewer’s taste, is a valuable exegesis of the Japanese constitu- 
tion, especially creditable because of the author’s success in overcoming the 
difficulties of the English language. It is highly conventional in organization, 
proceeding by analysis of the articles of the constitution. Of doubtful value 
to Occidental readers are the rather extensive comparisons with the constitu- 
tions and institutions of the United States, Great Britain, and other states. 
These tend to suggest resemblances rather than the contrasts which actually 
exist. 

Professor Fujii begins with introductory sections on the general theory of 
the state and the nature of constitutions. Taking up the theme of Japanese 
law, he devotes a considerable section to the Tenno (emperor), another to 
the rights of subjects, others to the Gikai (parliament), the ministers, the 
privy council, and the courts. A section on the various categories of laws— 
including statutes, ordinances, treaties, and the budget—a brief glance at 
“Territory”, and final chapters of “Reflections” by way of summary complete 
the treatise. The constitution and five other fundamental instruments are 
reprinted as appendixes. There is a short bibliography, which omits the 
works of the great liberal scholar Minobe, and a rather unsatisfactory index. 
The type used is comfortably large, and the paper and binding are excep- 
tionally good. 

The value of the work lies in its explanations of those features of the 
Japanese system that may be approached without fear of arousing the suspi- 
cions of “patriots”, also in the clear statement of the content and meaning of 
the articles of the constitution and significant provisions of other laws. Con- 
troversial points are discussed briefly, and the author’s own view is stated. 
Especially comprehensive and fresh are the chapters on the Grkai, the dif- 
cult subject of ministerial responsibility, and the nature of elections. The 
judicial system is described accurately, and the knotty problem of the respec- 
tive spheres of statutes and ordinances is clarifyingly handled. 

It is in his treatment of the position of the Tenno—a term which the 
author uses consistently—that one finds difficulty in accepting the book as 
other than a somewhat overanxious restatement of traditions which the oli- 
garchs of the so-called constitutional period have sought to instill in the 
minds of the people. Professor Fujii places us in his debt for a thorough 
analysis of the imperial house law. But the position and powers of the em- 
peror are not realistically explained. The Tenno is not, as Fujii repeatedly 
asserts that he is, a ruling sovereign. Nowhere does the distinction between 
the Jaw of the constitution—well termed “imperial centralism”—and the fact 
of government by an oligarchy receive consideration. Nowhere do we find 
recognition of the extraordinary influence of the supreme command in the 
nonmilitary sphere. The reviewer would be more modest in challenging a 
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Japanese authority’s propagandistic and repetitious insistence upon Japan’s 

“grand way of the gods” were he less certain that this doctrine is rejected by 

Japan’s liberal constitutionalists and that in practice it has no application. 
University of Minnesota. Haron S. Quiciéy. 


Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China: Three “Shih chi” Biog- 
raphies of the Ch'in Dynasty (255-206 B. C.). Translated and discussed 
by Derx Boppe, University of Pennsylvania. [American Oriental Series. ] 
(New Haven: American Oriental Society. 1940. Pp. xi, 75. $1.50.) 

Tus book supplements Dr. Bodde’s earlier China’s First Unifier (Leiden, 
1938), in which he told the story of Li Ssù’s part in the unification of China 
under the Ch‘in empire in the third century s.c., with biographies of Lü 
Pu-wei, one of Ch‘in’s great ministers and sponsor of Li Ssù’s official career, 
of Ching K'o, an adventurer sent by the state of Yen to attempt the assassi- 
nation of the Ch‘in monarch who was to become first emperor of a united 
China, and of Meng Tien, most famous of the first emperor’s generals. The 
biographies are translated from the ShiA-chi of Ssii-ma Chien (145-ca. 86 
B.c.), the principal source for the period, The author has added to each 
biography notes on certain of the pertinent textual and historical questions 
involved, of which the following might be cited as important: the author 
shows that the text of Lii Pu-wei’s biography, as it exists today, is certainly a 
revision by later Confucian scholars who would discredit the first emperor; 
he convincingly demonstrates that the authorship of Ching K‘o’s biography 
is to be attributed to Ssti-ma Tan (ca, 180-110 3.c.), father of Ssii-ma Ch’ien; 
and he gives an excellent account of the methods by which Ssii-ma Tan and 
his son wove their source materials into the body of their work. 

Readers will find here excellent examples of typical Chinese biographical 
writing. Specialists in the Chinese field will value the biographies for the 
light that they throw on the involved politics of the Ch'in court, especially 
the demonstration that Lü Pu-wei, through his sponsorship of the Li-shih 
Ch‘tin-ch‘iu, attempted to promote an eclectic political philosophy in a state 
hitherto dominated by the legalist school. We may, perhaps, see in his down- 
fall a conflict between two rival political ideologies. 

The translations are, on the whole, satisfactory, though the reviewer 
would disagree with some of the renderings. There are occasional slips, such 
as where the author asserts that the queen dowager “had originally been Lü 
Pu-wei’s concubine” (p. 5, n. 19). This was true of neither of the queen 
dowagers referred to in the note. The author’s comment (p. 41) that the 
authenticity of the main facts of the biography of Ching K‘o is vouched for 
in part by the agreement between the Chan-kuo Ts‘é and the Shih-chi is 
meaningless when he shows (pp. 39-41) that the SAih-chi account is almost 
entirely a paraphrase of the former work. 

University of Washington. F. D. ScHULTHEIS. . 
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United States Policy toward China: Diplomatic and Public Documents, 
1839-1939. Selected and arranged by Paur Hisserr Crypz, Department 
of History, Duke University. [Duke University Publications.] (Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 321. $3.50.) 

Proressor Clyde’s book answers a specific need in the field of American - 
relations with China during the last hundred years. Documents and papers 
illustrative of the principal issues, normally buried in various government 
publications or in the archives of the State Department, are here assembled 
for convenient use. As source readings for classes in American diplomatic 
history and contemporary history of the Far East, these should be very useful 
to the increasing number of workers in this field. 

The undoubted value of the collection as source material is marred by 
two shortcomings, one having to do with the editing of the texts and the 
other with the selection of the documents, The first is confined mainly to the 
first half of the volume and arises largely from failure to identify the roman- 
ized forms of Chinese proper names with the original sounds or with their 
representation in a standard system of transcription. The failure to do this 
often misleads the reader. For instance, on page 27, the imperial commis- 
sioner is referred to as Sen, which is a misreading for Seu in the original and 
should be identified as Hsü Kuang-chin in the standard Wade system. The 
governor of Kiang Su (i.¢., Kiangsu) is referred to on page 43 as Keihonga 
and on page 44 as Keihunga, both misreadings for Kirhanga in the original 
document, and should be identified as Chi-erh-hang-a in the Wade system. 
Also, on the same page, the Chinese transcription of the “English chief”, 
Horatio Nelson Lay, was Li Tai Kwoh in the original, not Si Tai Kwoh as 
given, and should be Li T“ai-kuo in the Wade system; on the following page, ` 
Tsunghun was originally Tsunglun and would be Ch‘ung-lun in Wade. 
Such errors become more confusing when the Chinese minister, Wen-hsiang, 
is referred to as Weusiang on page 71, Wansiang on page 73, Weu-ta-jen on 
page 96, Wen-Hsiang on page 99, and Wen Hsi-ang on page 114, without 
any editorial indication that they are the same person. Such examples could 
be multiplied several times in the first 139 pages. Aside from these textual 
defects, the documents would be considerably illuminated by brief biograph- 
ical footnotes, the material for which is readily accessible in a score (thirty- 
three to be exact) of standard Chinese biographical collections. 

The matter of selection of documents is always both delicate and reveal- 
ing. The die-hard views of J. Ross Browne are, as they deserve to be, given a 
full hearing, while the optimistic, even if misguided, position of Anson 
Burlingame is referred to only indirectly through the statements of Sir 
Robert Hart. Sometimes the brief introductory statements are more mis- 
leading than helpful. For instance, the statement is made, page 30, that 
Robert M. McLane “was responsible for” the setting up of the foreign in- 
spectorate of Chinese maritime customs, which follows Dennett but ignores 
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the more recent and much more exhaustive monographic studies of Joh 

King Fairbank. i 
On the whole, the second half of the volume is much better than the first, 

and, notwithstanding the defects cited, this is a welcome and useful book. 
University of Colorado. EARL SWISHER. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Dictionary of American History. James Trustow Apams, Editor in Chief. 
R. V. CoLeman, Managing Editor. In six volumes. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1940. Pp. xi, 4443 430; 432; 512; 515; viii, 258. $60.00.) 
Wirun the last fifteen years three monumental enterprises in the field 

of collaborative scholarship have appeared in the United States: the Diction- 

ary of American Biography, the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and the 

Dictionary of American History. Only those who have labored long in the 

vineyard of the social sciences can really appreciate the value and significance 

of these indispensable publications. 

Last to appear, the Dictionary of American History was launched in 1936 
under the auspices of the publishing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, The 
selection of Dr. James Truslow Adams for the chief editorial post was a 
happy one. Widely versed in the history of his country, author of many 
articles and volumes dealing with various aspects of American development, 
Pulitzer Prize winner, and well-known literary craftsman, he was especially 
well fitted to plan and supervise this broadly conceived undertaking. From 
the outset Dr. Adams and his associates operated on the principle that history 

' is more than a record of military and political events, that during the last 

half century the field of history and historical writing has broadened, and 
that every phase of culture comes within the historian’s province. They were . 
aware, too, of the fact that with the widening of the historian’s vision public 
interest in history has widened and that today history is no longer the con- 
cern of the few but of the many. They realized also that with the enormous 
amount of spadework done in recent years in nonpolitical history, many facts 
have been unearthed that were not hitherto readily available. The major 
task in preparing the Dictionary, as they conceived it, therefore, was to bring 
together in one source the essential historical items scattered through thou- 
sands of general histories or special studies. Once accomplished, a work of 
this character, they believed, would save countless hours of searching through 
stacks of books for some specific fact, event, or policy concerning the Ameri- 
can past. 

From the beginning the editors faced many problems: a vast index of 
proposed subjects had to be prepared and sifted, the number of words for 
each article had to be determined, larger topics had to be broken down into 
their component parts, subjects had to be assigned to authors, a meticulous 
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scheme of cross-referencing had to be devised, and constantly there had to be 
kept in mind that this work was to be a dictionary and not a collection of 
essays or an encyclopedia. As a first step, an advisory committee consisting of 
almost twoscore well-known personages—all men—interested in history and 
in the type of project contemplated was chosen. More than a thousand 
historians, representing a cross section of American historical scholarship, 
were invited to participate; together they contributed the almost 6,500 articles 
which fill the first five volumes. A sixth volume, containing the index, com- 
pletes the set. 

The format of the work is substantial and attractive. The text is set in 
double column, in clear, readable-sized type. The subjects are arranged alpha- 
betically, and the captions used are those the reader would most naturally 
look for. Í 

What of the content? In general, the articles are brief, each dealing with a 
separate and definite subject or aspect of our history. In this connection itis in- 
teresting to compare this dictionary with earlier publications of a similar char- 
acter. In these one searches in vain for such items as adult education, “Andy 
Gump”, bathtubs, best sellers, bloomer dress, the canning industry, dime 
novels, five-and-ten-cent stores, basketball, labor legislation, mustangs, news re- 
porting, oil industry, jitney, poker, paving, Rotary Clubs, silhouettes, subways, 
yellow journalism. Indeed the work under review is evidence of the extent to 
which our conception of history has broadened. The articles vary in length 
from one hundred to five thousand words. The longer or “covering articles” 
deal with subjects which do not lend themselves to brief treatment as, for 
example, American architecture, Anglo-American relations, climate, local 
government, the judiciary, labor unions, international law, manufacturing, 
neutrality, newspapers, slavery, taxation, transportation and travel, and the 
like. Cross references guide the reader to various supporting or related 
articles in which special phases of the subject are treated in more detail. The 
intent to have each article written by the person most familiar with the 
subject has, on the whole, been carried out successfully. Thus, for example, 
Carl Becker writes on the Declaration of Independence, Clark Wissler on 
North American archaeology, Fred A. Shannon on the Union army, Edward 
Everett Dale on the cattle industry, J. G. Randall on the Civil War, Dexter 
Perkins on the Monroe Doctrine, Douglas C. McMurtrie on printing, Wayne 
E. Stevens on the fur trade, Carl B. Swisher on the judiciary, John A. Krout 
on the temperance movement. Each article is signed with the author’s full 
name, thus sparing the reader from the time-consuming arrangement of 
initials employed in the Dictionary of American Biography. Each article, 
except where bibliography is unavailable, is equipped with from one to 
several references to which the reader may turn for further information. The 
quality of these references, however, is lacking in uniformity. On the Norris 
Dam, for example, an annual report of the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
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cited, while in the very next article—Norris Farm Export Act—the reference 
is to a textbook. This feature of the Dictionary leaves much to be desired. 

With some exceptions the articles are clearly and concisely written and 
are for the most part interesting. Some, however, are not very critical or 
interpretative; perhaps it was not the intention of the editors that they should 
be so. Others are wanting in what to the reviewer seems essential fact. To be 
specific by way of illustration, the article on the Southern Railway makes no 
mention of the fact that its main line extends through the industrially im- 
portant Piedmont Region. The destinies of the Knights of Labor were for 
many years shaped by Terence V. Powderly, yet the article on the Knights 
makes no mention of him. In the article on mining towns, Virginia City 
finds no place, and yet, in some respects, it was the most outstanding of all 
the mining towns. True, this particular town is mentioned in the article on 
the Comstock Lode. In view of the existence of the Dictionary of American 
Biography the editors deliberately and wisely, it would seem, omitted names 
of historical characters. To have included them would have added to the size 
and cost of the undertaking and would have been largely unnecessary dupli- 
cation. Dr. Adams warns us in his foreword that not every historical item 
could be included. But one wonders why the Crédit Mobilier is included and 
not the Contract and Finance Company or the Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany. The important Hatch Act of 1887 is tucked away in the article on 
agricultural experiment stations and in the general article on the Department 
of Agriculture, Fortunately, the general index is more than an article index, 
and in it one may find reference to important items for which there are no 
separate articles. At least a dozen or more items might be mentioned which, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, should have been included. 

We must remember, however, that an enterprise of this character, no 
matter how well planned and executed, cannot be expected to be perfect. It 
is by far the best work of its kind that has been published in this country and 
undoubtedly will prove to be a very useful reference not only to teachers and 
students of American history but also to laymen who may have occasion to 
refer to the American past. 

Columbia University. Harry J. ČARMAN. 


Inventories of County Records, Federal Archives in the States, and Miscel- 
laneous State and Local Archives. Compiled by the Historical Records 
Survey. (Washington. 1939-40.) l 
Since the publication by the Historical Records Survey of the inventories . 

(approximately 150) reviewed in the October, 1939, issue of the American 

Historical Review (pp. 159-62), several hundred more publications have been 

issued. As of August 1, 1940, inventories for some 300 counties had appeared, 

and about 100 more were listed as having been approved for publication. 

The first drafts of a good many more are on file in local offices. Some forty 
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volumes of town and municipal inventories have also been published together 
with numerous miscellaneous items. All told, the Check List of Historical 
Records Survey Publications, issued as of July 15, 1940, excluding the 
Survey of Federal Archives and the Inventory of American Imprints (which 
last series is reviewed separately in this journal), lists 500 items. But actually 
not more than ro per cent of the inventories of American counties are now 
available in published form. Although there has been a marked stepping up 
of the rate of production (100 county inventories have been published during 
the last year as against 200 in the first three years), such acceleration is to be 
expected. Field work in the counties should long since have been completed 
if local staffs were reasonably diligent, and the inventories should be passing 
rapidly from the work-sheet stage to the finished product. 

In line with recommendations embodied in the first review, the present 
national director, Mr. Sargent B. Child, has inaugurated a number of key 
volumes which are to treat town government in each state. At present 
volumes are available for Maine and New Hampshire. These compact studies 
are meant to supplant the needlessly prolix historical and descriptive matter 
contained in the county and town inventories as originally issued. Under the 
initial plan it was not unusual to find independent historical studies carried 
on in each county, unnecessarily duplicating studies of governmental offices 
and records for the entire state. 

Other criticisms previously advanced against the H.R.S. have not been 
met. As national defense or other Federal budgetary requirements might at 
any time jeopardize the continued allotment of funds for this important 
inventory program, H.R.S. owes it to the historical profession as well as the 
general public to consider either of two realistic alternatives: (1) the com- 
pletion of the central core of the program, the county inventories, at the 
sacrifice of other, less unified, objectives; (2) in the event that even this 
limited objective is unattainable as a result of curtailment of funds, the 
inventorying of the older counties whose archives are likely to prove more 
fruitful for historical research and by and large to have suffered far more 
from neglect and destruction than active records in busy offices. 

As regards the first alternative, the results of the Survey of Federal 
Archives should provide an object lesson to those responsible for advising 
HLR.S. Owing to the singleness of purpose of the Federal survey, the actual 
field work was virtually completed after a year and a half of activity. Three 
hundred and three inventories have been published to date under the 
auspices of H.R.S., which has assumed technical direction of this project. The 
whole program should be completed this coming June. Only recently this 
inventory program has been supplemented by the publication of a useful and 
compact Guide to the Material in the National Archives. 

As regards the second alternative, H.R.S. to date has given no indication 
that historical considerations have governed the choice of inventories to be 
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published. Of the seven county inventories issued for New York State, only 
two, Ulster and Richmond, deal with colonial sources. For Pennsylvania the 
archives of no county established prior to the Revolution have been made 
available to date, although the Lancaster inventory has been approved. In 
Maryland the western counties have been given precedence over the tide- 
water, for which not a single inventory has appeared. Not one of the eight 
original Virginia shires is available, although useful inventories for such 
venerable counties as Isle of Wight, Middlesex, and Dinwiddie have ap- 
peared, The earlier counties of South Carolina seem to have been passed over 
in favor of the newer. For a state as huge as Texas the publication of in- 
ventories of thirteen counties scarcely scratches the surface. It would seem 
expedient to concentrate on the immediate issuance of guides to the archives 
of the twenty-five original counties erected by the Republic of Texas. Thus, 
the Sabine County inventory would seem a far better foundation tool for 
students than some of the others which have appeared for that state. 

The same criticism applies to the town and city archives series, where 
towns of more recent origin have been favored over older ones and villages 
and towns with populations under 2,500 favored over important urban areas. 
As H.R.S. can never hope to inventory more than a very small percentage of 
American town and municipal archives, it would seem prudent to concen- 
trate on locations possessing more venerable collections of source materials 
than those selected for publication to date. Worthy of emulation by other 
states is the publication of the calendar of the archives of the municipality 
of Brazoria, in Texas, for there the county was the direct successor of the 
Mexican unit of local government, the municipality. A calendar of unpub- 
lished New York City common council papers would command enthusiastic 
support from students of municipal history. In this series the San Francisco 
city and county inventory is one of the most valuable items. 

Since it appears that diversification is today a settled policy of H.R.S., it 
would at least seem the better part of prudence to concentrate on such 
projects, in addition to the county inventories, as are not only furthest 
advanced but are likely to provide the most important research tools, Of 

. these the most fruitful has been the inventory of church archives, in which 
H.R.S. is carrying forward the pioneer work of William Henry Allison. For 

- New York City alone there are now available inventories of Protestant Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Reformed (going back at least to 1639), and Quaker (at 
least to the first yearly meeting in 1696) churches. Sources, hitherto discrete, 
scattered throughout a great many church depositories in this country, are at 
last being systematically organized. Among the most notable of the inven- 
tories of this series is that of the church archives of Utah, for which a short 
history and bibliography have already been published. The inventories of 
the Mormon archives should prove of great utility. 

The compact state-by-state guides to manuscript collections (Florida, 
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Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania are now available) 
will prove very suggestive to the research worker. If necessary in order to 
carry through to completion the remaining forty-three state manuscript 
guides, it is suggested that further calendaring or detailed inventorying of 
collections of private historical societies be discontinued. The choice of col- 
lection has in large measure been dictated by local sponsors, who, in 
numerous cases, have adequate funds of their own for such work. Certainly 
it is doubtful whether, in view of present difficulties of publication, H.R.S. 
should embark on such tasks as the calendar of Yucatecan letters in the col- 
lection of the Middle American Research Institute at Tulane. There is no 
justification at this late date for surveying materials dealing with areas out- 
side the present territorial limits of the United States. 

A number of calendar and transcript projects are likely to prove of con- 
siderable importance to legal historians. Among these should be mentioned 
the abstract and index of the records of the inferior court of pleas of Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts, 1680-98, the forthcoming edition of the proceedings 
of the court of constables and overseers of Newtown, New York, 1656-90, 
the extensive transcriptions of the police jury minutes of Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana, beginning in 1834, and the edition of Sargent’s Code, a collection 
of the original laws of the Mississippi Territory enacted in 1799-1800. 

H.R.S. cannot be judged by quantitive standards alone. It has continued 
its useful function of making communities and responsible officials increas- 
ingly conscious of archival obligations. H.R.S. workers found San Francisco 
records in basements, attics, garages, and sheds, unprotected against dirt, 
insects, and rodents. These they cleaned, assorted, and rearranged, and the 
project is now able to report that the city and county archives are in satis- 
factory condition. Important early colonial records, covered with cement and 
abandoned in a basement room at Cambridge, a county seat on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore, were discovered. They have now been placed in good order. 
Others have been removed from Prince George’s County to Annapolis’s 
model Hall of Records. When a historian called the attention of H.R.S. to 
the imminent danger that the bulk of the New York City mayors’ corre- 
spondence, running from the days of Tweed to Walker, would be destroyed,- 
workers diligently set to work to salvage and arrange this material, piled 
high in the City Hall basement, and then supervised its transfer to the tem- 
porary custody of the New York Public Library. Whether or not the major 
inventory series is ever completed before the final curtain is rung down on 
H.R.S.—and the chance now seems slim, indeed—our counties and towns 
will have been the richer for its efforts. Historical scholarship of the next 
generation will be the affluent beneficiary of this heroic enterprise. 

City College, New York. Ricuarp B. Morris. 
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American Imprints Inventory. Douctas C. McMurrriz, National Editor. 
Check Lists: No. 2, Minnesota, 1849-1865 (pp. ix, 219); No. 3, Arizona, 
1860-1890 (v, 81); No. 4, Chicago Ante-Fire Imprints, 1851-1871 (xvii, 
727); No. 5, Kentucky, 1787-1810 (xxvii, 205); No. 6, Kentucky, 1811- 
1820 (xiii, 235); No. 7, Nevada, 1859-1890 (xv, 127); No. 8, Alabama, 
1807-1840 (xv, 159); No. 9, New Jersey, 1784-1800 (xviii, 189); No. 10, 
Kansas, 1854-1876 (xxxvii, 773); No. 11, Kellogg Collection of “Patent 
Inside” Newspapers of 1876 (ix, 99); No. 12, Sag Harbor, L. I, 1791- 
1820 (xxi, 23-61); extra unnumbered Location Symbols for Libraries in 
the United States (v, 258). (Historical Records Survey, W.P.A. 1938-39.) 
Turse volumes were prepared as a project of the Historical Records 

Survey, W.P.A., in mimeographed form. They are not for sale but are avail- 

able on application to the national editor, 950 Michigan Avenue, Evanston, 

Illinois. No, 1, on Missouri Imprints, 1808-1850, issued in 1937, was noticed 

in this Review (XLIV, 455). 

It shouJd be noted that the prefaces or compilers’ introductory essays to 
the individual volumes are worthy of consideration. They reveal just how a 
volume was done and whether it is considered as a “preliminary” study or 
is recommended as a more advanced job. Knowledge of such declared facts 
will temper criticism. One may also read these preliminary pages for the 
information they give on the history of printing in the region considered. 
For example, No. 12, on Sag Harbor, is in this respect outstanding. Here 
Mr. McMurtrie had fine co-operation from the depositories where most of 
the extant Sag Harbor imprints survive, and many of these imprints are 
exceedingly rare. 

It was shown that No. 1 (Missouri) was virtually Mr. McMuttrie’s prod- 
uct. So now we see his competent hand at work in other issues. He tells 
where the responsibility lies and invites information about things left out or 
of errors that may be detected. This is a fact that should be reasonably con- 
sidered. 

In this brief notice no particular analysis can be attempted. The volume 
on Minnesota is by a librarian, Miss Mamie R. Martin, and was originally 
prepared as a master’s thesis at Columbia University; so also the volume on 
New Jersey by Miss Lucile M. Morsch, a librarian, was similarly prepared at 
Columbia in 1930. Nevada is a virgin product, since no attempt has been 
made before to compile a list of imprints of that state. 

The largest volume of the series is Kansas, though it embraces only 
twenty-three years. As no complete file is known of the Kansas legislative 
bills, a full listing is given of those in the Kansas Historical Society for 1858 
to 1875 (pp. 615-99). Number 11 inventories the Kellogg syndicated news- 
paper service collection in the Chicago Historical Society; and the large extra 
volume taken in by the Survey, although a product of the Hill Memorial 
Library of Louisiana State University, is a dictionary of location symbols 
arranged alphabetically by states, designed to show by fixed symbols the 
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identification of libraries in the United States and a few in Ganada: which 
bibliographers may use in citing located copies. a 
New York Public Library. » VICTOR Hiogo Patrsins, 


The First Gentlemen of Virginia: Intellectual Qualities of the Early Colonial 
Ruling Class. By Louis B. Wricur. [Huntington Library Publication.] 
(San Marino: Huntington Library. 1940. Pp. xi, 373. $3.75.) 

For well over a thousand years the word “gentleman” has been a fighting 
word. For most of this era the fighting has been defensive. If A charged that 
B was not a gentleman, B straightway struck him or at least offered formal 
battle. Ambitious men whose hereditary status did not warrant the word 
strove for it, hoping that their effort would at least make it more nearly 
attainable for their descendants. In a general way it has been associated with 
the accumulation and retention of property. In historical perspective it ap- 
pears as an incentive to achievement. The late eighteenth century political 
revolutions temporarily damaged it, but it made’a fair recovery. Then, 
within our own time, it has suffered so sudden and ruinous a loss of prestige 
that to allege that a man is trying to be a gentleman is almost an offense. In 
many circles one would be expected to fight off the accusation. A reviewer, 
with but a few paragraphs at his disposal, need not give the reasons. Some 
say the word and the idea are gone forever. But “forever” is a word that 
historians regard with suspicion. 

“The very basis of a gentleman’s status”, says Dr. Wright, “was the 
recognition of an inherent inequality in mankind.” This idea, like many 
other ideas, was brought to the early American settlements, but since it was 
associated with organized large-scale agriculture it seemed easier to apply it 
in areas like Virginia than in those of port towns and surrounding small 
farms. How the larger proprietors formed themselves into a class in that 
province; how they developed fortitude, temperance, prudence, and justice 
(that Aristotle recommended for the gentleman), liberality and courtesy 
(prescribed in the Renaissance), with the added virtues of fidelity, loyalty, 
and piety; and how they furnished themselves with learning—this is the 
theme of Dr. Wright’s admirably studied and admirably written book. 


If the majority of Virginian colonists were simple, hard-working folk of 
no ancestral pretensions and little wealth, the families who controlled them 
and their destinies soon became both wealthy and proud. It is not necessary 
to assume, however, that even these members of the ruling class were aristo- 
cratic in their origins. A few were, but most were not. But, having reached 
Virginia and become possessed of great tracts of land which assured them 
wealth, power, and social recognition, they quickly assumed all the preroga- 
tives of the aristocratic order they had known in England. 


The cards were stacked in favor of those who brought capital; “the political 
and social importance of ambitious indentured servants has been exaggerated 
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by historians who have reacted—sometimes a little too violently—against the 
follies of overzealous ancestor worshippers”. 

Leisure was employed primarily in the management of public affairs in 
state and church. Lees, Corbins, Fitzhughs, Carters, Ludwells, Burwells, and 
the like absorbed the public offices and military responsibilities. What leisure 
was left was given to field sports, horse racing, gambling, the decorous social 
arts, and reading. The scattered nature of the plantations—and resulting self- 
dependence—“rather than conscious plan or Machiavellian design, gave the 
families of wealth a monopoly, to all practical intents, of educational oppor- 
tunity”; plans for institutions usually met with disappointment. The decent 
competence of the amateur was sought in learning, as in all other avocations. 
“As in the Elizabethan period, that type of learning which would make a 
well-rounded man rather than a specialist was the ideal of a gentleman’s 
education.” 

Because a man possessed books it is not a certain evidence that he read 
them, yet jt may be supposed that planters did not collect books for show, . 
and we may assume from the lists of private libraries that a number of them 
acquired no small degree of classical, historical, and philosophical learning, 
with a fainter interest in belles-lettres. The scope of Dr. Wright’s study does 
not extend beyond the middle of the eighteenth century, but already there 
were numerous private libraries of a hundred volumes up to three or four 
thousand, which the author meticulously describes. The taste they repre- 
sented was of extreme conservatism. 

Six long chapters are devoted to the interests, largely the literate interests, 
of William Fitzhugh, Ralph Wormeley II, Richard Lee II, the Carters, 
Robert Beverly II, and the Byrds—altogether a monumental effort in the 
biographical analysis of a culture. The eighteenth century Virginia gentle- 
men formed the most public-spirited aristocracy this country has known, an 
aristocracy valuing hard work and intellectual attainment. These and men 
like them designed the Constitution of the United States. We are grateful 
for having them in our tradition, and we are grateful that they have been 
pictured to us with such scholarly thoroughness, insight, and persuasive art. 
This is not just another monograph; it is a first-class book on a great subject. 

Union College. Dixon Ryan Fox. 


Founding of the American Public School System: A History of Education in 
the United States from the Early Settlements to the Close of the Civil 
War Period. Volume I. By PauL Monroe, Emeritus Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1940. Pp. xiv, 520. $3.00.) 

Proressor Monroe limits his account to an explanation of “the more com- 
monplace idea of education as a school process” (p. vii) rather than making 
it a comprehensive portrayal of both institutionalized and informal educa- 
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tion. Since the complexity of broadly conceived educational history impedes 
him (p. vii), he simply recounts the development of the American public 
school system from early colonial times to about 1860. Although this is his 
purpose, it is disappointing to those who would prefer a much closer integra- 
tion of American educational history with the social, cultural, and intellectual 
history of which it forms a part. Professor Monroe, however, relates his story 
to dominant political and economic forces even though he neglects to demon- 
strate the impact of such social and intellectual currents as humanitarianism 
and transcendentalism. Since “No attempt is made to go into detail”, signifi- 
cant trends and developments stand out in clearer focus, but as a result some 
of the individual descriptions are marred. For instance, the story of the rise 
of state supported normal schools seems incomplete without mention of 
Cyrus Peirce, as does the brilliant exposition of the origins of graded schools 
without the inclusion of John D. Philbrick. The volume presents no basically 
new organization but contains some distinctive material and is a splendidly 
lucid narrative. : 

This is not the definitive synthesis of early American educational de- 
velopment for which there is so great a need. Probably this is in part a reflec- 
tion upon the scholarship within this area, which lags behind that in some 
other branches of history, Some of the available recent scholarship is not in- 
cluded by Professor Monroe. For example, he passes over portions of Mori- 
son’s evidence and discounts the work of Knight in his defense of the New 
England origins of the American public school system (pp. 109, 114). He 
disregards the results of Curti’s research in The Social Ideas of American 
Educators (passim) and pays no attention to the evidence gathered by the 
same writer regarding Locke’s influence upon American education (p. 204). 
He slights both the findings of Elsbree on The American Teacher (p. 148 
and passim) and those of Knight with reference to education in the prewar 
South (passim). Recent scholarship would hardly sustain the author’s staté- 
ment concerning the Civil War: “Besides the very general influence, which 
can be overlooked in this account, there was little direct result of the conflict 
on education” (p. 229). 

Dr. Monroe’s keen interpretations and analyses are stimulating and are 
‘real contributions which will well serve future students in this field. Among 
his conclusions, however, are a good many which the evidence does not sup- 
port or for which no evidence is given either in this book or in its com- 
panion volume of Readings. Lack of space precludes a discussion of these. 
The book in its first printing contains numerous minor errors of fact. For 
instance, Mann’s Common School Journal, which appeared in November, 
1838, is called the first of a group of teachers’ magazines (p. 240), while 
actually Barnard’s Connecticut Common School Journal, which was pub- 
lished in August, 1838, and not in 1840 (p. 241), antedated it, Mann suc- 
céeded J. Q. Adams in the House, not Daniel Webster in Congress (p. 251). 
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Carelessness in detail is noticeable throughout. For example, Calvin Wiley is 
called “Caleb” (p. 287), and different dates of origin are given for Barnard’s 
early journal (pp. 241, 385) and Russell’s journal (pp. 240, 497). 

There is no bibliography, the index is poor, but the format and typog- 
raphy are excellent. The only documentation is. to the “Quotations” in 
Volume II, which is a positive microfilm “volume” of Readings in the 
Founding of the American Public School System. The aim of this new de- 
parture is to make more accessible the texts of documents upon which 
Volume I is based. It is disappointing that the flavor of the old sources could 
not have been preserved through photographic reproductions of the original 
documents rather than in microfilmed positives of typewritten transcriptions. 

Johns Hopkins University. Ricuarp E. THURSFIELD. 


Path to Freedom: The Struggle for Self-Government in Colonial New 
Jersey, 1703-1776, By Donatp L. Kemmerer. [The Princeton History of 
New Jersey.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 384. 
$3.75.) 

New Jersey’s progress along the path to freedom is described by Dr. 
Kemmerer in terms of the conquest by the assembly of highly valued privi- 
leges and powers. Taken together, these constituted a large measure of self- 
government within the mixed form of the royal province. The proprietary 
regimes in East and West Jersey left a legacy of land disputes which long 
complicated the pattern of New Jersey politics. They also left a tradition of 
vigorous assertion by colonists and their assemblies of local liberties and 
privileges. Though most of these were lost under Lord Cornbury, the assem- 
bly retained the power to levy taxes—a power further expanded when, after 
1709, the lower house successfully maintained its title of “general assembly”. 
Other old powers and privileges were recovered, still others newly estab- 
lished: specific appropriations, auditing of accounts, virtual nomination of 
the treasurer, limitation of the force of the governor’s instructions, establish- 
ment of a table of fees, etc. The notable years in the conquest of a partial 
colonial autonomy are shown to have been the decade from 1723 to 1733. 
There were retreats as well as advances. In 1744 the parliamentary bill to 
give instructions the force of law met with a “strident cry of protest” from 
New Jersey (p. 186). Had it been enacted, the author asserts, the American 
Revolution might have come earlier. After 1763 the New Jersey assembly 
with its fellows elsewhere was challenged in its pretensions by parliamentary 
power as well as by royal prerogative. By 1769 the tide had definitely turned. 
Although the author has dealt more perfunctorily with these later years, he 
has established a continuity with respect to the constitutional issues which is 
sometimes blurred. 

These issues were always specific, their background the conflicts between 
assemblies and governors and home authorities over appropriations, defense, 
loan acts, bills of credit, and the like. The background is here pictured in 
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great detail. The method of strict narrative, chiefly of politics, has its virtues 
and its defects. There is a good deal of repetitious interweaving of themes 
and some chronicling of pretty small beer. But in the end the patient reader 
will have learned the concrete meaning of self-government as it was being 
sought and partially achieved in one English province. How little these early 
eighteenth century American conceptions were modified by the greater events 
of 1763 onward is seen in the terms of the New Jersey constitution of 1776. 

The most valuable single contribution of the volume is in the treatment 
of the money question, which is handled with marked technical competence. 
The author also shows a greater realization than most of the continuing im- 
portance of the currency question as a political issue after the passage of the 
act of 1764. To be sure, he seems to me to overstress the debtor influence 
upon the currency policies of this province and to give scant recognition to 
the colonists’ case for “reflation”. The moderation of the Jersey program, on 
the one hand, and the aberrations and inconsistencies in the policy of the 
board of trade, on the other, might well have been given greater emphasis. 
It is difficult for this reviewer to regard the colonists’ “threats” that they 
would be unable to support government adequately unless satisfied in their 
currency needs as on a lower level than. the insistence by the authorities at 
home that the concession of what they also recognized as necessary relief 
must be tied up with a permanent civil list (see p. 239). 

Dr. Kemmerer has not neglected to paint the portraits as well as to 
appraise the qualifications of his principals, the royal governors and pro- 
vincial leaders, Robert Hunter, Francis Bernard, and William Franklin get 
his highest rating. But Lewis Morris emerges as his most engaging character. 

University of Michigan. Verner W., CRANE. 


Archives of Maryland. Volume LVI, Proceedings and Acts of the General 
Assembly of Maryland, 1758-1761 (26). J. Haru Prrasanrs, Editor. [Pub- 
lished by Authority of the State under the Direction of the Maryland 
Historical Society.] (Baltimore: the Society. 1939. Pp. lxxvi, 552. $3.00.) 
Votume LV of the Archives of Maryland, reviewed in the issue of this 

journal for April, 1940, embodied the proceedings and acts of the assembly 
of Maryland from April 8, 1757, to May 13, 1758, four several sessions in a 
period of a little more than thirteen months, The present volume carries the 
record from October 23, 1758, to May 6, 1761, somewhat more than three 
and a half years, in which there were six sessions. The record of the latter 
period, nevertheless, is encompassed in just two thirds the space required for 
the former. For one thing, there was less legislation; for another, the mes- 
sages back and forth were less voluminous. 

The diminution of volubility in the retorts courteous (or otherwise) does 
not, however, argue an increase of amicability between the lower house, on 
the one side, and the upper house and the governor, on the other. On the 
contrary, the controversy over the supply bill that chiefly animated the pre- 
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vious sessions continued with scarcely an abatement through the six sessions 
of the later period. Four times, in the former, a supply bill passed by the 
lower house was rejected by the upper; six times, in the latter period, a like 
bill was sent up, only to be straightway turned down. 

One part of the controversy was over the mode of taxation to be em- 
ployed, another over the application of the funds. The lower house insisted 
upon imposing taxes on incomes derived from salaries, fees, professions, and 
other occupations, and in addition “an equal assessment on estates, real and 
personal”. The proprietary naturally opposed taxes on his own lands, as a 
threat to his prerogative, while the proprietary interests generally opposed a 
system of taxation primarily affecting themselves. Aside from any local con- 
cern, the proposed taxes on incomes are of especial interest as being prob- 
ably the first attempt of the sort among the English colonies. 

It is not undeserving of record that the two houses did (although by the 
narrowest of margins) reach an agreement to scoop out a considerable 
quantum of the fund set apart for the purchase of scalps and divide it up as 
presents among the officers and soldiers. (The reviewer finds it difficult to 
restrain himself from comment and comparison.) 

In all these proceedings of the Maryland assembly from 1757 to 1761 two 
facts stand forth with especial prominence: one is the effort by the popular 
branch of the assembly to free itself from all restraint on the part of the pro- 
prietary—a struggle matched by like efforts in other colonies during the 
same period; the other is the blindness of a majority of the lower house to 
the larger problems involving the American colonies as a, whole. In the 
earlier period, when the cause of Great Britain was in jeopardy, Maryland 
showed extraordinary shortsightedness and indifference; in the later period, 
after British success in the contest with France had been assured, that short- 
sightedness and indifference toward the concerns of the empire were even 
more marked. 

With regard to the editorial contributions to the production of this 
volume there can be only the highest commendation. The extensive intro- 
duction to this volume, like that to its predecessor, is an admirable exposition 
and commentary on the assembly’s proceedings. 

Washington, D. C. Epmunp C. Burnerr. 


Ethan Allen. By Stewart H. Horzroox. (New York: Macmillan Company. 

1940. Pp. vili, 283. $2.50.) 

Tus is the “low-down” on Ethan Allen. Stewart Holbrook, leaving his 
narrative field, has turned to biography, finding in the famous Vermonter a 
subject proper to his accustomed style, with hotheadedness scarcely to be 
overstressed. In colloquial language the author tells his tale with a swing 
that carries it through to a dwindling activity and a forgotten end. As Mr. 
Holbrook finds no dignity in the story, he puts none into its handling, and 
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probably rightly so. In life Ethan Allen wanted no pretenses, nor would he, 
after death, wish any covering up. 

It is curious that Ethan Allen should today be a national hero. Ethan 
thundering his demand for the surrender of Ticonderoga is in every school- 
book. But from then on, in the average mind, he passes out of our national 
history, and so he does in fact. Not long afterward, gambling on a heavy 
risk, he failed to capture Montreal and was himself captured. Few know 
even his vivid story of these events and of his captivity. From that time he 
quitted the American cause, to devote himself to that of Vermont. 

Yet Allen dazzled his time and continues to dazzle ours. And pursued 
further into his story by Mr. Holbrook than by any other writer, Allen is 
found to be consistent in all his actions—a braggart but ready for violence, 
of intense local patriotism, reckless and wasteful of his physical and mental 
powers. Mr. Holbrook loves to recount Allen’s prowess in drink as well as 
in arms or in politics and leaves us with the impression that Allen was “old” 
at fifty-two and died as the result of a drinking bout. Apart from that, how- 
ever, the author makes plain that Allen was of much service to his state in 
its curious history as an independent republic. 

The book, overdoing certain modern trends, is the despair of the ordinary 
historian. Its bibliography is short, its references none, its style loose, its 
methods dramatic. As no one can check up on Mr. Holbrook’s numerous 
quotations, he leaves nothing for a follower to do but to begin all over again. 
Yet Allen seems to have had the same effect on his other recent biographer, 
for John Pell, in his book of 1929, while using a more formal style, is equally 
uncritical and averse to references—and to analysis. For neither of these 
books endeavors to weigh Allen’s real importance. It is particularly the defect 
of Mr. Holbrook’s style that-picturing Allen as a ring-tailed peeler (as in the 
blurb) he must leave him so. While none will ever write of Ethan Allen with 
greater gusto, there still is room for a biographer to assign him his permanent 
niche in relation to the other founders of Vermont. 

Concord, Massachusetts. ALLEN FRENCH. 


Alexander Hamilton: Portrait of a Prodigy. By Davin Lors. (New York: 

Carrick and Evans. 1939. Pp. 320. $3.00.) 

Turs latest brief popular biography of Hamilton embodies an eminently 
readable and reasonably fair-minded delineation of his career and character. 
While offering next to nothing of fact or interpretation likely to interest 
scholarly specialists, it is calculated to suit the taste of the general reader. It 
is narrative rather than analytical, written with verve and candor, not bur- 
dened with details or footnotes but well seasoned with sprightly anecdotes. 

As his chief source the author professes to have consulted the voluminous 
collection of Hamilton Papers in the Library of Congress, but it would 
appear that the material actually presented has been or could have been com- 
piled from the secondary books and articles listed. Moreover, the author is 
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not too well grounded in the history of the period. The purpose of the Stamp 
Act was not to make the colonists share the burden of debt left by the Seven 
. Years’ War (p. 46). The closing of the port of Boston and the contemptuous 
abrogation of the existing political rights of the colonists are erroneously 
cited as having been provocations for the Boston Tea Party rather than con- 
sequences of it (p. 48). Isaac Sears was a New Yorker, not a Connecticut 
man (p. 54). The Bank of New York, although organized in 1784 under a 
constitution drafted by Hamilton, was not chartered until 1791 and never 
had a legal monopoly in its field (p. 124). The statement that eight states 
ignored the Annapolis Convention is not accurate (p. 130). The vocational 
classification of members of the Federal Convention of 1787 is inaccurate 
(p. 134). Hamilton was not the youngest member of the Convention (p. 
135). The signers of the Constitution numbered thirty-nine, not thirty-eight 
(p. 138). Hamilton’s funding bill did not become law until August 4, 1790 
(p. 173). The motives for Southern opposition to the assumption of state 
debts are not adequately explained (p. 173). No mention is made of Tench 
Coxe’s contributions to the Report on Manufactures and the creation of the 
Society for Establishing Useful Manufactures (pp. 188-89) or of Madison’s 
contribution to Washington’s Farewell Address (p. 240). The Naturalization 
Act of 1798 extended the period of required residence to fourteen years, not 
nineteen (p. 255). Significant individual changes occurred on the second 
ballot for President during the Jefferson-Burr deadlock of 1801 (p. 285). 

Surely the time has come for the production of an adequate, detailed, 
quasi-definitive biography of Hamilton. We need a prodigious portrait, not 
another superficial “portrait of a prodigy”. 

New York University. James O. WETTEREAU. 


The Social Philosophy of John Taylor of Caroline: A Study in Jeffersonian 
Democracy. By Eucent TenBrorck Muneer. [Number 4 of the Columbia 
Studies in American Culture.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 

. 1939. Pp. xii, 227. $2.75.) 

Topay, when democracy and capitalism are threatened with extinction, 
it is difficult to comprehend that little more than a century ago our political 
institutions were in their infancy and our economic order as yet unborn. In 
the intervening years we have developed a philosophy of political expression, 
and we have chosen new means of earning a living. It was early in this 
formative period that John Taylor of Caroline made his contribution to 
American history. Taylor agreed that no other political system could be as 
satisfactory as one in which the people are the state. He stoutly maintained, 
however, that agriculture afforded the only virtuous way of making a liveli- 
hood. 

Against antidemocratic forces and the forces that strove to build democ- 
racy upon an industrial rather than an agrarian foundation Taylor waged a 
lifelong crusade. He created a literature of protest against such heresies as 
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the funding system, the alien and sedition laws, judicial review, geographic 
majorities, and protective tariffs. With perhaps more zeal than discretion he 
marshaled into his manuscripts a prodigious quantity of. eighteenth century 
learning. In consequence these works are painful to read, and most readers 
agree with John Randolph of Roanoke that it would be a good idea to have 
them put into English. 

Cloudy as is the method of Taylor, there is consistency in his purpose— 
to create in America an agrarian democracy. In order to justify his actions 
he first championed farming as the most moral of occupations. Second, he 
showed that political power was a by-product of economic prestige. It fol- 
lowed, third, that if agriculture was to flourish in an economic way it must 
be made technologically progressive. Prepared for political activity, the agri- 
cultural majority in each state could then wield its sovereignty over its agents, 
the state and Federal governments, so as to preserve and democratize the 
agrarian way of life. Finally, and as a last resort, Taylor created a constitu- 
tional refuge, for which he is called the prophet of secession. | 

Mr. Mudge appreciates Taylor’s aim and, with occasional preliminary 
uncertainty, traces his ideas to their logical conclusions. Some readers will 
regret that more attention was not given to the historical development of the 
leading Taylor doctrines (such as the indivisibility of sovereignty). In his 
discussion the author escapes many but not all of the pitfalls of Taylor’s own 
turgid style. Hence, from the desire to paraphrase all of Taylor, Mudge con- 
cludes sections, chapters, and the volume itself in afterthoughts rather than 
by climactic statements. Why John Adams’s Defence of the Constitutions of 
Government of the United States of America . . . is consistently misquoted 
by the dropping of the vital s from Constitutions is not clear, since the author 
is aware that this work refers to the state constitutions, The repeated spelling 
of “principle and agent” (pp. 96, 100) is perhaps a more personal eccentricity. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of Taylor is faithfully presented, and for making 
available a careful selection of Taylor’s writings Mr. Mudge deserves the 
gratitude of the historical profession. 

Chicago, Illinois. Brrnarp Drei. 


The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860: A History of the Continuing Settlement 
of the United States. By Marcus Ler Hansen. Edited with a Foreword 
by ArrHur M. Scurzstncer. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1940. Pp. xvii, 391. $3.50.) 

In a day when governments control movements of population closely, the 
late Professor Hansen’s volume dealing mainly with individualistic emigra- 
tion to the United States in the first half of the nineteenth century reads like 
an epic in freedom. No one will question its significance in interpreting the 
American heritage. Although the many economic and social forces which 
determined the emigration of western Europeans are explained and inte- 
grated more satisfactorily in The Atlantic Migration than in any preceding 
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work, it is the individual that stands out. Professor Hansen has described a 
process of uprooting in Europe which required the qualities usually attrib- 
uted to the pioneer of the American frontier, Without the liberalizing in- 
fluences and the economic upheaval which encouraged the “human atom” 
to wrench himself free (p. rr) from traditional ties in countless communities 
stretching from Scandinavia to southern Germany, it would scarcely have 
been possible for America to become the “Common Man’s Utopia” (chap. 
vit). 

Similarly significant is the incidental treatment of the North Atlantic area 
as one basin of population. The panorama is viewed from a point far above 
local or national boundaries. When England’s repeal of the corn laws or 
other revolutionary changes upset Continental agriculture and the Irish land 
system, the ports of Bremen, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Hamburg (p. 244) 
were crowded, the British roads and canals felt the strain, and the tide 
swelled across the Atlantic, north to Canada and south to the equator. If 
the United States was in disfavor, European migrants, already on the move, 
made their way elsewhere, as in the 1820’s to Brazil and Russia (chap. v). 
The detailed scenes of overpopulation, hunger, and unemployment which 
accompanied the “Hopes and Fears of the Thirty Years’ Peace” (chap. 1x) 
are laid in all western Europe. In the same way, the comprehensive chapter, 
“Commerce bridges the Atlantic”, combines the changes in transportation, 
port facilities, and in the growing American cotton, timber, and tobacco 
trades which were necessary to provide shipping for an increasing cargo of 
emigrants. Finally, between the years 1842 and 1846 attempts to colonize in 
‘Texas, Guatemala, and the Mosquito Coast indicated that officially supported 
groups were to fail, and the book closes almost dramatically with the mass 
- movements of individuals which made up “The Flight from Hunger” (chap. 
xı) and “The Great Migration” (chap. xm). 

` Those who have followed this or that phase of European emigration to 
the Americas will handle The Atlantic Migration with a sense of familiarity 
and enlightenment. Important facts, frequently overlooked by reader and 
investigator, are stressed; for example, that the American immigrant was 
not often a political refugee (pp. 273-74) or from the lowest stratum. In style 
and accuracy the author’s and the editor’s achievement is outstanding. Exten- 
sive work on Irish and German newspapers has been wisely checked with 
consular letters, legation dispatches, and other sources (pp. 359-60, 364, etc.). 
There may be some confusion regarding the large landholdings of William 
Brigham and William Bingham in the 1790’s (pp. 62-63): the colonization 
of the Hamburg Germans was the work of the British Pulteney Association 
rather than of the Dutch investors (p. 62). One turns from this erudite and 
human explanation of American origins with but a single regret: that Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s story did not reach into the period when southern and eastern 
as well as northwestern Europeans made the Atlantic migration. 

Baltimore, Maryland. Hexen I. Cowan, 
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The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples. Volume I, Historical. 
By the Late Marcus Lez Hansen, University of Illinois. Completed and 
prepared for Publication by Jonn Barrer Bresner, Columbia Univer- 
sity. [The Relations of Canada and the United States, James T. Shotwell, 
Director.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xviii, 274. 
$3.00.) 

Tuis volume, to be followed by a second containing the relevant statistics, 
belongs to what may already be called the North American School. It is a 
lean, packed account which organizes an immense array of facts into a story 
graced by singular clarity and continuity. The authors have the true his- 
torian’s gift of crystallizing the confused and intertwined items of human 
experience into an intelligible pattern, not stripped of its complexity but 
visible through it. The last chapter, written by Professor Brebner, is so of the - 
warp and woof of the whole, both in its meticulous scholarship and in its 
point of view, that without the statements in introduction and foreword one 
could not detect the change of authorship. There are several helpful maps but 
no separate bibliography. Sources, however, are cited by their first use in the 
full and accurate index. 

Professor Hansen has told a tale of successive streams, waves, and back- 
washes in the intermigration of English-traditioned North America, from the 
late eighteenth century practically to the present. The area concerned forms 
a huge crescent, its horns pushed upward first in the east by the loyalist 
settlements in New Brunswick and recently at the other extreme by western 
farmers from the United States in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Between, both 
in space and in time, were the southward migrants from Lower Canada and 
Ontario in the deep trough of the Great Lakes region. The reader, following 
cause to effect, is given an almost cinematic view of the working out of the 
economic guide to settlement in one developing country made up of two free 
nations. With the social and sociological tangles and shifts in public opinion 
that often followed these population changes the book does not pretend to 
deal. 

What at first reading may seem a fault of disproportionate emphasis is 
really proof of the integrity of the account. The reader notes that the book is 
written throughout mainly from the Canadian point of view, which gives it 
a somewhat one-sided effect. But Canada was always more conscious of the 
movements to its southern neighbor than was the United States of the reverse 
migrations, which means that this treatment reflects a chapter in the history 
of public opinion. Any well-read Canadian will recognize in the account an 
old story, long familiar in parliamentary debates and treated by the press as. 
a major national problem, But to many equally intelligent Americans its 
marshaling of actual population changes will be a new tale, for Congress 
usually left the westward movement to the people except when new lands 
were to be opened, and the American press was busy with local movements. 
Hence it is easy to find out and explain what Canada thought of the whole 
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process, whereas the complex filling in and expansion of the United States is 
as difficult to see and portray as the traditional three-ring circus. 

Books like this are milestones on the way to that race history which shows 
government action not as the core of the account but merely as the condi- 
tioning frame within which the truly important human story takes place. To 
have re-created the sense of push and pull that breeds migration, to have 
clarified the diverse factors that brought about four great hegiras and a score 
of lesser movements, and to have done all with scholarly detail and plentiful 
documentation, is to have created a work of authentic insight and permanent 
worth. Such a monument Professor Hansen in passing has left to his memory. 

Hunter College. Frances MOREHOUSE: 


- Men of Marque: A History of Private Armed Vessels out of Baltimore dur- 
ing the War of 1812. By Jonn Putties CranweLL and Wikram Bowers 
Crane. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1940. Pp. xiv, 427. 
$3.75.) , 

Tuoucn Maclay gave to the Baltimore privateers a place in the sun along 
with the other privateers of the Revolution and the War of 1812, it has re- 
mained for Messrs. Cranwell and Crane to present to the reading public the 
first full-length account of the Baltimoreans as privateersmen in our second 
war with England. In approaching their subject the authors realized that 
they were dealing with a field concerning which there is much popular mis- 
understanding; and they are, therefore, at considerable pains to clear the way 
with definitions and historical background. They carefully distinguish be- 
tween privateersmen and pirates, privateers and public cruisers, privateers 
and armed merchantmen sailing under letters of marque, Baltimore clippers 
(schooner-rigged) and the clipper ships (square-rigged) of subsequent dec- 
ades. They discuss the characteristics of these schooners and their special 
suitability for privateering; they discuss the strategy and tactics of privateer- 
ing and agree with Mahan that la guerre de course, whether by public or 
private-armed vessels, cannot achieve decisive results against a sea power 
capable of fleet action. 

After three well-organized preparatory chapters the authors begin their 
sea yarns, which they spin through twenty-nine chapters. They tell their 
stories without the hindrance (or benefit) of footnotes and relegate any data 
which might impede the narratives to the appendixes. Appendix A contains 
a descriptive list of all private-armed vessels out of Baltimore, with the names 
and disposition of their prizes. The description shows for each vessel whether 
‘she was a privateer or an armed merchantman (commonly called a “letter of 
marque”) and gives her tonnage, length, beam, depth, place and date of 
building, complement, armament, captain, lieutenants, owners, and date of 
commission, as recorded in the customhouse registry. Appendixes B and C 
list alphabetically the masters and owners, respectively, with the ship or 
ships which they commanded or owned. 
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It often happens that a reviewer finds that the chapter content does not 
live up to the glamor suggested in the chapter title; but this reviewer has 
here found gratifying spiciness, full flevor of the sea, dramatic but convincing 
details, combined with every appearance of sound research and scholarship. 
The book was written with an eviden- love of the sea and nautical adventure. 
There are eleven pictures of privateers and privateersmen, one chart, a fac- 
simile of a letter of marque, and a facsimile of a proclamation of a blockade 
of the British coasts (which one privateersman had the temerity to forward 
to Lloyd’s “for the government of all persons interested”). The binding and 
format join with the text to make this a work of distinction. 

Norfolk Navy Yard. Wairrram M. ROBINSON, jr. 


A Diplomatic History of the American People. By Tuomas A, Barrer, Stan- 
ford University. [Crofts Americar: History Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, Gen- 
eral Editor.] (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1940. Pp. xxiv, 806. 
$4.25.) ; 

Ar a time when foreign affairs are fraught with more peril for the Amer- 
ican people than at any period since the Revolution, the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s admirable survey of our diplomatic relations to 1939 is more 

. than welcome. In comprehensiveness, sense of proportion, fairness, and clarity 
it leaves little to be desired. Sound scaolarship, happily mated to an easy and 
delightful style, has given us a book equally serviceable to college classes and 
to the general public. 

The title of the book is significant, for in no other survey of the history 
of American foreign policy has public opinion been treated at such length or 
with such outstanding success, Professor Bailey has enlivened his text with 
pithy excerpts from the press and periodicals and embellished it with twenty 
significant cartoons. For the recent period he has utilized the results of the 
Gallup and Fortune polls as well as press digests in the Hoover Library. As 
a result the reader perceives that American diplomacy functions not in a 
vacuum but in a democracy. 

Professor Bailey has wisely restrained any tendency to ride his own 
hobbies or to allot undue space to the considerable number of topics on which 
he has delved in unpublished materials. There is no question, however, that 
the treatment of the important period subsequent to 1898 gains greatly from 
the author’s work in the archives of the Department of State, especially for 
the period of the Spanish-American War and for the subsequent history of 
our relations with Japan. Noteworthy, too, is his treatment of the strategic 
factor in this period. Professor Bailey has drawn some material of interest 
from interviews with actors in the events described, including Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Loomis, Senator McNary, and the late Senator Borah. 

In view of the care with which Professor Bailey has studied the much 
debated Lusitania question, it is of interest to notice the stress he lays on the 
fact that the nature of her cargo “had no legal bearing on the old rule that 
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an enemy merchantman must be warned before destroyed” and that he 
stands on his earlier statement that “no credible evidence has been forth- 
coming to indict the British government of having deliberately exposed the 
ship” (p. 627 and n.). 

This timely survey is well supplied with maps and equipped with an ex- 
cellent index of thirty-two pages. Each chapter is followed by a brief biblio- 
graphical note compiled with the same critical evaluation of materials and 
sound judgment which characterize the book as a whole. 

Williams College. James PHINNEY BAXTER, 3RD. 


Diplomacy and the Borderlands: The Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819. By Prarie 
Coottnce Brooxs. [University of California Publications in History.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1939. Pp. x, 262. Cloth $2.50, 
paper $2.00.) 

Dr. Brooks’s thesis on the Adams-Onfs negotiation is carefully docu- 
mented and clearly, not to say interestingly, expressed. He precedes the main 
study with two chapters which summarize the regional background and 
earlier diplomatic details bearing on his topic. In this portion of his survey 
he has not only made use of significant monographs but has himself delved 
extensively into the archival material. This proof of painstaking research, 
supplemented by clear and forceful exposition, permeates the entire volume. 

One is impressed by the scope of his references, which show personal 
familiarity with the National Archives at Washington, with the Archivo 
nacional of Mexico, and with the Spanish archives at Simancas, Madrid, and 
Seville. We should expect this in such a study, but footnotes and the well- 
classified bibliography also reveal adequate examination of kindred collec- 
tions in Paris, London, and Ottawa, not to mention numerous family papers 
in Europe and America. Among the latter one notes a conspicuous lack—the 
papers of John Quincy Adams. It is to be hoped that the illiberal policy now 
pursued with respect to the Adams Papers will not continue indefinitely. In 
his thorough survey of printed and manuscript sources the author seeks to 
illumine all phases of disputed points, including an adequate presentation 
of the European background, and to interpret as well as record the results of 
his labors. Other specialists may not always agree with his interpretations, 
but they will respect his thorough methods and fairness. 

One welcomes the numerous character sketches that lighten the narra- 
tive, based as they frequently are on information pieced together from con- 
temporary diplomatic correspondence. Onis and Adams naturally receive 
major attention—the former of an unusually favorable sort. The Spaniard 
Pizarro emerges as an able and farsighted minister who early recognizes the 
necessity for territorial adjustment with the United States. Clay, Monroe, 
Jackson, and other more familiar figures receive adequate treatment. Dr. 
Brooks definitely clarifies the technical phases of this tangled diplomacy. 
The Floridas are not acquired as a “purchase” but through a mutual renun- 
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ciation of national claims, which in neither case gives complete satisfaction. 
The monetary consideration applies only to the assumption by the United 
States of claims due its own citizens. Adams is rightly relieved: of responsi- 
bility for the relinquishment of claims to Texas. Dr. Brooks emphasizes, as 
does the persistent secretary himself, the acquisition of Spain’s claims to 
Oregon. This negotiation is carefully linked up with contemporary diplo- 
matic issues, such as filibustering and the recognition of the Hispanic Ameri- 
can republics. 

In addition to his main text the author presents an illuminating preface, 
an adequate index, a classified and annotated bibliography, two maps, por- 
traits of Adams and of Onfs (the latter from the collection of a lineal descend- 
ant, Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University), and a facsimile 
page from the letter with which the Spanish minister forwarded the treaty. 
In his appendixes he gives the text of the treaty and a lengthy description of 
John Melish’s map, upon which it was based. An obvious slip occurs in 
“William J. Crawford” (p. 171), and the Nueces River (p. 218) could be 
characterized a little more accurately. Proofreading and presswork are seem- 
ingly excellent. 

Northwestern University. Tsaac J. Cox. 


Green Flag over Texas: A Story of the Last Years of Spain in Texas. By 
Jorra Karuryn Garrett. (Dallas: Cordova Press. 1939. Pp. xv, 275. 
$2.50.) 

No state in the Union is more interested in its past history than is ve 
state of Texas. In recent years scholars have pushed back the authentic story, 
year by year, to the beginning of American penetration into this vast domain 
in the Southwest. Dr. Garrett’s book is an excellent illustration of what can 
be accomplished by painstaking research in giving substance and reality to 
the nebulous chronicles of the early years, accounts that, heretofore, have 
usually been based on rumor and tradition and often perpetuated in sac- 
charine memoirs. 

Dr. Garrett devotes the alyp part of her book to outlining the back- 
ground and the genesis of the Gutiérrez-Magee filibustering expedition, the 
first pretentious: attempt, originating on American soil, to secure-the inde- 
pendence of Mexico from Spain. It was not, per se, an attempt to set up an 
independent republic of Texas, though this objective is often inferred and 
stated by Dr. Garrett. At this period, 18x13; the state of Texas was to have 
become a part of an expected free Mexican republic. 

The account of the origin and organization of the expedition, based 
largely on scarce and unprinted materials, is well presented. What are now 
known as fifth column activities were carried on vigorously through the 
various mediums of propaganda directed, principally, by William Shaler, 
“United. States Special Agent”. The ‘ubiquitous General James: Wilkinson 
hovered on the fringe of intrigue, actively represented by his youngest son, 
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Joseph Biddle Wilkinson. The leadership and the direction of the revolu- 
tionists, however, was one story of jealousy and ineptitude after another. 
Final failure could hardly have been avoided. As the author says: “Intrigue, 
lack of leadership, one ill-planned battle destroyed ‘the weak monument of 
Texas independence’ ” (p. 229). 

The Gaceta de Texas, “prepared for publication” at Nacogdoches, May 
25, 1813, but “printed in Natchitoches”, is identified as the “first newspaper 
in Texas” (pp. 193, 201), thus pushing the date of the “first” Texas newspaper 
back six years beyond McMurtrie’s Texas Republican of August 14, 1819. 

The title of this book leads one to look for an attempt to identify the 
origin, significance, and history of the “green flag”. Perhaps it cannot now 
be done for lack of evidence, but several times the author’s mention of the 
flag is misleading or incorrect. On page 179 she speaks of the “green flag of 
the Texas republic”. At this time there was no Texas republic. On page 236 
the green flag is called “the seventh flag of Texas”. It was rather one of the 
seven. 

There are a few typographical errors, there is a good bibliography, and 
there are numerous footnotes. Several maps are used, and there is an index. 
As Dr. Bolton has written in his introductory note, this book turns “a veri- 
table flood of new light on a dramatic episode in Southwestern history”. It 
constitutes a valuable addition to the early history of Texas. 

Port Washington, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


The Formative Era of American Law. By Roscoe Poun. (Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company. 1938. Pp. x, 188. $2.00.) 

In these lectures, delivered at Tulane University, Pound reviews the 
processes through which the United States provided itself with a body of 
private law during the century after independence had deprived English 
statutes and English precedents of binding force. He considers the historical 
development from the threefold point of view of legislation, judicial decision, 
and doctrinal writing. At the outset the “natural law” philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was the most potent of all the formative influences because 
it supplied a sturdy faith that human reason could construct and reconstruct 
legal institutions. One of the impulses to which this faith gave rise was the 
impulse to remedy existing legal inadequacies and anachronisms by legis- 
lation. 

“The legislative reform movement began here rather than in England” 
(p. 20). But the movement was largely one of repeal—a movement for 
sweeping away outmoded restrictions on individual activity rather than for 
readjusting human obligations (p. 44). When legislation went beyond this, it 
not merely met with opposition but displayed serious inadequacies both in 
technique and objectives. “Mr. Justice Holmes tells us that historical con- 
tinuity in law is not a duty, it is a necessity. If lawyers too often insist upon 
the duty, legislatures quite as often overlook the necessity” (p. 62). “Perhaps 
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legislatures are more unmindful than the courts of the limitations of effective 
legal action” (p. 58). In any event, American faith in legislation was early 
superseded by a marked distrust which prevailed down to very recent years. 
Pound thinks that sound results are not to be expected of legislation in the 
field of ordinary private law until something is done to provide an impartial 
agency free from organized pressures which can give adequate study and 
preparation to legislative proposals (pp. 68-70). 

In the past the main development of American law has been not through 
legislation but through judicial decisions. For more than a century this 
development was remarkably coherent and systematic in spite of wide diver- 
gencies in personal and economic background between the individual judges 
through whom it was carried on. Pound recalls that Chief Justice Shaw of 
Massachusetts was the son of an extremely poor orthodox clergyman; Chief 
Justice Gibson of Pennsylvania was the son of a prosperous frontier business- 
man of unorthodox tendencies; and Chief Justice Ruffin of North Carolina 
was a conservative aristocrat of the old South. 


The differences in their parentage, bringing up, social environment, 
political affiliations and economic surroundings should, according to psycho- 
logical and economic determinists of today . . . have led to three judicial 
traditions. Yet they cooperated in making a consistent body of law on the 
basis of the tradition they had been taught in the offices of lawyers whose 
training through office apprenticeship ran back to barristers trained in the 
inns of court... . It seems to be impossible for a Marxian determinist to 
comprehend an honest man (pp. 86, 38). 


Necessarily, judges are influenced to some extent by ideas from outside 
the precedents. During the most active period of our legal growth, from 1825 
to 1875, their contact with such ideas was largely through a series of great 
constructive textbooks for the most part written by law teachers from Kent 
and Story down to Cooley and Dillon. Through such treatises the bench 
ultimately imbibed analytical and historical theories of law in substitution 
for the earlier natural law theory. The result was, in Pound’s opinion, to 
impair the effectiveness of judicial decisions as a constructive force in legal 
growth. i 


A characteristic of the historical theory [of law] is . . . juristic pessimism; 
a conviction of . . . the impossibility of improving the law through conscious 
effort... . Few things have been more irritating to the lay public in a time 
calling for legal growth than the attitude of many of the strongest men in the 
profession to which the historical mode of thought has given rise. Legislation 
they pronounced vain. . . . Judicial decision could not be asked to achieve 
changes. It must of necessity run along historical fixed lines (pp. 115-16). 


The outgrowth of this disgust was, first, the creation of administrative com- 
missions and ultimately the topsy-turvy revolt against fundamental legal ideas 
which we are in the midst of today. 

University of Pennsylvania. Joun Dickinson. 
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Felix Grundy, Champion of Democracy. By Joser Howarp Parks, [South- 
ern Biography Series, edited by Wendell Holmes Stephenson and Fred C. 
Cole.] (University: Louisiana State University Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 368. 
$3.00.) i 
FeLıx Grundy was one of those numerous American politicians who 

loomed large in their own ‘day, only to pass into complete oblivion for all but 

specialists in local or period history. In Grundy’s case the phenomenon is not 

difficult to explain. A striking personality, genuine oratorical ability, and a 

gift for political strategy made him a national figure during the thirteen or 

more years in which he represented Tennessee in Washington. In the House 
of Representatives, 1811-14, he was a prominent “war hawk”; in the Senate, 

1829-39, he was a lieutenant of Andrew Jackson and of his successor. But 

Grundy was never more than a lieutenant, and he left behind him no very 

solid achievement. One reason may lie in the fact, abundantly shown in Mr. 

Parks’s biography, that he lacked settled convictions. Before leaving Congress 

in 1814 he proposed a new Bank of the United States, and after the Second 

Bank was established he exerted himself to secure a branch for Tennessee; 

yet later he assisted Andrew Jackson in destroying the entire structure. In 

1830 he was an outspoken advocate of Calhoun’s doctrine of nullification, yet 

within three years he was supporting Jackson’s Force Bill against the South 

Carolina nullifiers. If these changes were the result of anything other than 

political expediency, Mr. Parks fails to show it. 

There is much of interest in Grundy’s career, in Congress and out. He 
was a highly successful criminal lawyer. He was a state legislator in both 
Kentucky (where he lived until 1807) and Tennessee, a judge of the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals, a commissioner for Tennessee in the settlement of a 
difficult boundary dispute with Kentucky, and, for a brief period under Van 
Buren, attorney-general of the United States. He helped to destroy the con- 
gressional caucus as a machine for presidential nominations, made the very 
modern suggestion of basing the tariff on the difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad, helped to enlist Webster’s aid for Jackson in the nulli- 
fication battle, and tried vainly to heal the breach between Jackson and 
Calhoun. 

Mr. Parks has diligently explored such Grundy papers as are extant and 
available, county and state records, newspapers, published correspondence, 
the proceedings of Congress, and all the usual categories of sources and 
secondary materials. One important item apparently overlooked is Swisher’s 
biography of Taney. The bibliography is usefully annotated. The arrange- 
ment of material in the text is not always the best, as where, after reading of 
the conclusion of the nullification controversy, one is carried back to Grundy’s 
campaign for re-election in Tennessee, the exigencies of which partly explain 
his stand on nullification. But there are few serious flaws in the book, and 
Mr. Parks is to be thanked for rescuing an interesting figure from obscurity. 

University of Buffalo. Jurus W. Pratt. 
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Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana: A Social History of White Farmers 
and Laborers during Slavery and after, 1840-1875. By Rocer W. Suuse. 
(University: Louisiana State University Press. 1939. Pp. x, 372. $3.50.) 
Wira the courage of convictions based on more or less equal proportions 

of competent research and salty insistence not to be deceived by traditional 
patterns, Professor Shugg has plunged into one of the more difficult and 
elusive problems of Southern history. Where others have talked of writing 
the history of the South in terms of the striving of its common folk, he has 
actually constructed a book around this central theme. He has taken the 
white farmers and laborers, isolated them as a class, described their economic, 
social, and political status, and shown how they influenced and were influ- 
enced by the course of events. He has elected a period, 1840 to 1875, of rapid 
and extensive change in which adjustments to slavery, civil war, and recon- 
struction must each in turn be described. He has chosen a state, Louisiana, 
where the structure of urban classes in New Orleans is added to the agri- 
cultural pattern to make a more than normal degree of complexity. 

Now this is no easy assignment, and a review of the results should be 
read in full appreciation of the difficulties confronted. The book has virtues 
which no one should overlook. Its approach is original. Its style is vigorous, 
stimulating, and convincing. The thesis is for the most part valid, and it is 
applied to factual evidence with a richness and depth of understanding. Some 
passages in the book are not especially novel in content, as for example the 
chapters on the characteristics of the several classes, social conditions in the 
old regime, and free labor in its relation to slavery. Yet these chapters needed 
to be written, and they are admirably presented with reassuring mastery of 
material. The book contains a number of stimulating ideas, new facts, and 
novel interpretations. Pertinent in ths respect are the analysis of the methods 
by which planters, merchants, and lawyers perfected a government by gentle- 
men and of the laborers’ role in the Civil War, the argument in regard to the 
survival of large agricultural holdings in the post-bellum era, and the ex- 
planation of what happened to the poorer classes after 1865. 

Professor Shugg has some trouble in adequately solving the problem of 
class analysis, and perhaps in this connection he errs on the side of making 
the class distinction too definite. The structure and relations of classes in 
Louisiana were extremely complex. The group Professor Shugg seeks to 
“isolate” as a “class” was a preponderant majority of the white population. 
Its occupations were many and diverse, and in status it was intermediate 
between richer and poorer elements. Consequently it was an inchoate group, 
exceedingly difficult for the historian to jell into any category that remains 
fixed. The problem becomes all the more acute because the society of which 
this group was a part was moving into, engaging in, and recovering from, 
civil war and because it was a society torn by racial antagonisms at a time 
when the Negro was passing from slavery into freedom. Professor Shugg is 
fully aware of these considerations, and at no point does his treatment be- 
come doctrinaire in interpretation. But there are times when it does seem as 
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though the valid insistence on class division had led to an oversimplification 
of a confused situation. 
Harvard University. Pau. H. Buck. 


Wisconsin: A Story of Progress. By Wiru1am Francis Raney, Professor of 
History, Lawrence College, [Prentice-Hall Books on History, edited by 
Carl Wittke.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1940. Pp. xvii, 554. $5.35.) 
Tus latest addition to the Prentice-Hall series of state histories will find 

its greatest value as a tool for ready reference and secondarily as a textbook. 

It is crammed with detailed facts and statistics from cover to cover but 

supplies little of interpretation, is not sufficiently complete for the specialist, 

and lacks the narrative quality which would appeal to the general reader. 

This is not to belittle its many good features, for it bears the impress of 

scholarly workmanship, is clearly written, has excellent selective bibliog- 

raphies as well as a fair index, and its format is to be commended. Until the 
art of writing state histories has been better perfected it will serve well the 
state for which it was written. 

The author digresses in one point from the usual pattern of state history 
writing. Having postulated the thesis that Wisconsin history cannot be 
understood apart from that of the nation, with which all will agree, he pro- 
ceeds to fill in at each step the national background for events in Wisconsin 
rather than to presume that the reader has this general information. In fact 
this is done so thoroughly that the work becomes a history of the United 
States with special emphasis upon Wisconsin. In all other respects it follows 
the conventional procedures, There is much information of only antiquarian 
interest; credit is claimed for Wisconsin wherever possible in the best cham- 
ber-of-commerce vein; for nearly every person mentioned there are complete 
data as to date and place of birth, education, marriage, and death; the material 
is organized in the usual topical fashion with the usual chapter headings. 

Economic developments are heavily stressed, principally through masses 
of statistics. Other cultural aspects are less fully treated, the chapters on 
literature and art being little more than a catalogue of persons who lived 
temporarily or permanently in Wisconsin, while religion and the impact of 
immigration upon Wisconsin culture are only noted in passing. One could 
well wish for a more adequate exposition of the general contribution of Wis- 
consin to the life of the nation. 

As might be expected in an effort to digest so great a mass of factual 
material, some few errors have crept in. Milton College (p. 447) has always 
been a Seventh Day Baptist institution rather than Adventist, and Rock 
County will never concede to Dane County credit as the birthplace of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox (p. 465). Some will doubtless be inclined to quibble over the 
accuracy of many generalizations, more for what is left unsaid than other- 
wise, as in the statement of the composition of the county board (p. 133) and 
in the treatment of pensions to the blind (p. 513). 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. Brenton H. Witcox. 
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The Birth of Kansas. By G. Raymonp Gaxppert, Kansas State Historical 
Society, [University of Kansas Publications, Social Science Studies.] 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas. 1940. Pp. 232.) 

Tue revision of Kansas history, begun by Frank H. Hodder and ably 
continued by his successor at the University of Kansas, James C, Malin, is 
carried far in the book under review. The author, a student of Professor 
Malin, is neither a doctrinaire Marxist nor an apologist for frontier states- 
men. For his story of Kansas politics from 1859 to 1862 Dr. Gaeddert has 
combed an amazing variety of manuscripts and newspapers, many never 
before used for this purpose. In his work, more completely than anywhere 
else, one finds emerging the real issues behind Kansas politics: railroads, 
claims disputes, town lot speculation, Indian frauds, location of the territorial 
and state capital, and control of the patronage. These topics all receive some 
attention, but personalities and factional politics receive more. The reader is 
left under no illusions concerning the integrity of “Bloody” Jim Lane, “Old 
Pom the Pious” Pomeroy, R. C. Stevens, and the other “Jayhawk” statesmen. 
Only Charles Robinson receives sympathetic though not uncritical attention 
from the author. Not only are the Kansas politicians revealed for what they 
were, but others, like Caleb B. Smith and John C. Usher, successively Secre- 
taries of the Interior in Lincoln’s cabinet, William P. Dole, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and Robert G. Corwin, Washington hanger-on and lobbyist, 
appear in an ‘unfavorable light. Scandals involving these and many other 
prominent men are fully treated, but because the political story is given in 
detail the account of the rivalry over economic issues suffers. 

There are a few minor errors: Edward Wade is confused with Benjamin 
F. Wade (p. 86); Lyman Trumbull’s name is misspelled throughout; the 
Leavenworth, Pawnee, and Western Railroad did not acquire the Pottawa- 
tomie lands. Use of the records of the Office of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
now in the National Archives, the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (1896-97, Part II), and Annie Heloise Abel’s “Indian 
Reservations in Kansas and the Extinguishment of their Title” (Kansas His- 
torical Collections, Vol. VIII) would have clarified the latter problem. The 
author is not consistent in his method of listing the dates and numbers of 
volumes of newspapers he has used, and the reader has no way of knowing, 
for example, how much of the Paola Chief he has had access to, The book is 
a valuable contribution to American history and is a credit to the author. 

Cornell University. Paur WALLACE GATES. 


Ben Holladay, the Stagecoach King: A Chapter in the Development of 
Transcontinental Transportation. By J. V. Frepericx, Northwestern State 
College, Alva, Oklahoma. (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1940. 
Pp. 334. $6.00.) 

Ben Holladay well merits his title of “stagecoach king”, both as the most 
important of Western stagecoach owners and as one of the best known of 

Westerners. He arrived at St. Louis in 1836 as a boy of sixteen and turned to 
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clerking to earn a living. Seeing greater opportunity farther west he moved 
to Weston, where he gradually obtained ownership of several stores. Nothing 
was more natural than that he should soon become interested in the freight- 
ing that carried such a large proportion of Western business. National recog- 
nition waited, however, until he bought out the famous freighting firm. of 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell in 1862 at a foreclosure sale. He. operated 
mainly on the central route across the plains, where he established a monop- 
oly position within the next few years. His organization was.a model of 
stagecoaching efficiency. Possibly the most astute of his many shrewd business 
deals was the sale of his entire property to Wells, Fargo, and Co. in 1866, But 
a few years were to elapse before the railroad was to take the heart out of the 
staging business. “ot 

Mr. Frederick’s account of the career of Holladay is excellent within cer- 
tain definite limits. The great bulk of the book is devoted to the years from ` 
1862 to 1866; but minor attention is given to Holladay’s earlier and later life, 
and his multitudinous interests that were related to staging are touched upon 
only slightly or not at all. Within this strictly limited field Mr. Frederick has 
combed all available sources of information to clarify the development of 
coaching and mail service over the central route, including Holladay’s com- 
plicated relations with the Federal government. No errors of fact have been 
detected. The style of the writing is adequately clear but not exciting. Foot- 
notes, bibliography, and appendixes provide a thoroughly scholarly setting 
for the narrative. The typography and price are both in accord with the usual 
high standards of the Arthur H. Clark Company. 

For any student of the history of the Western plains this book will be on 
the “must” list. It supplies much desired information, clarifies many debated 
points, and presents the entire story in an orderly and comprehensible fashion. 
For the general reader of history, however, the book is of doubtful interest 
except to the most diligent. The carefully documented and detailed narrative 
contains dramatic and exciting material only incidentally. Its great service 
will be to later writers who can find here much important spadework done 
for them and who will therefore have many reasons to bless Mr. Frederick’s 
diligence, care, and accuracy. ais 

Dartmouth College. ` Rosert E. RIEGEL. 


Lester F. Ward, the American Aristotle: A Summary and Interpretation of 
his Sociology. By SamurL Cuucerman, [Duke University Press Socio- 
logical Series, Charles A. Ellwood and Howard E. Jensen, Consulting 
Editors.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 1939. Pp. xiii, 591. $5.00.) 
Lesrer F. Ward, once a blazing sun in the firmament of American social 

science, went into almost total eclipse from 1915 to 1935. A generation 

trained to distrust sweeping syntheses and resolved to isolate minute prob- 
lems to which, presumably, definite solutions could be found had little use 
for the grandiose structure of Ward’s thought. Beginning with the thirties, 
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however, there came a growing corviction that some problems can be so 
minute as to be meaningless and that the appearance of definite solutions is 
not always the substance thereof. Further, the rising tide of ideological think- 
ing and the vogue of planning brought many social scientists face to face 
with the fact that plans and their eccompanying techniques can never be 
other than instruments for the attainment of supreme objectives. The cur- 
rent ideology will always determine the end for which the plan, as a mere 
means, is to be utilized. 

Ward was an ideologist par excellence. His “sociology” is really a natu- 
ralistic metaphysics garnished with references to social life. Is it not possible 
that his slow emergence from eclipse can be accounted for in terms of a felt 
need for an ideology diametrically opposed to many of those now passing 
current? Unabashed naturalism in which “synergy” takes the place of God, 
ardent championing of democracy in its equality-of-opportunity sense, faith 
in mass education as a remedy for all the ills that afflict mankind, and 
espousal of state socialism—here is an ideology which distressed intellectuals 
can clutch. Freud is no longer of ideological significance, and the realities of 
Marx’s apocalyptic visions have not been vouchsafed to the faithful. What 
next? In the search for new gospels Ward, among others, was brought to 
light. 

From 1935 onward there appeared, in rapid succession, selections from 
Ward’s voluminous correspondence, his diary, several articles on his signifi- 
cance for the social planning movement, and now this work of hero-worship 
by Samuel Chugerman. The present reviewer thinks it highly unlikely that 
the Wardian ideology will have any great appeal at present or in the foresee- 
able future; the attempted revival is but one of many, and there seem to be 
stronger rivals. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt of the fervor with which 
the neo-Wardians expound the sacred writings. Partially supplying in devo- 
tion what they lack in numbers, the members of the sect face the ideological 
struggle with confidence. 

Truth to tell, they possess in Chugerman’s book a splendid compendium 
of Ward’s doctrines plus much biographical detail about Ward himself. No 
student should attempt to struggle through the maze of Ward’s writings 
without sonie such guide as this. Indeed, it may be said that for most persons 
Chugerman’s volume will make unnecessary extensive reading of Ward him- 
self, It abounds in apt quotation, the outline is clear and comprehensive, and 
Chugerman is so faithful a disciple that he confines himself to straight- 
forward exposition. 

American intellectual history, as currently written, strangely neglects 
Ward; although he is probably a minor prophet, he should not be over- 
looked, more especially since there is no longer any reason, where accessibility 
of reference is concerned, for overlooking him. 

The Duke University Press has done very well with typography, paper, 
and binding, and the index of names and the general index are excellent. 
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C. A. Ellwood and H. E, Jensen provide a brief editorial note, James Q. 
Dealey contributes an introduction of some fifty lines, Harry Elmer Barnes 
furnishes a foreword about twice.as long, and Chugerman himself slips in.a 
brief preface. The book does not need so much preliminary hemming and 
hawing, more especially as little of any significance is said. The reader is 
advised to begin with page 22. 

University of Wisconsin. Howarp BECKER. 


The Path I Trod: The Autobiography of Terence V. Powderly. Edited by 
_ Harry J. Carman, Henry Davin, and PauL N. Gurari. [Number 6 of 
-- the Columbia Studies in American Culture.] (New York: Columbia 

University Press. 1940. Pp, xiv, 460. $4.50.) 

T. V. Powderly was the first American labor leader to gain national 

‘recognition and, as was inevitable, appeared to many as a savior, to many 
more as a menace. That he was neither goes without saying, but just what 
he was—an earnest preacher with a sense of humor—remained for him to 
clear up in this, his own, story of a full and useful life. The editors are to be 
congratulated on saving this record for posterity, and their promise to publish 
Powderly’s letters is encouraging to Americans who want more of the short 
but none too simple annals of the relatively poor. 

There are really two stories in this book: one of an American mechanic 
in a trade, making and made by the industrial revolution, and the other of a 
public man, mayor of an industrial city, head of the Knights of Labor, and 
Commissioner-General of Immigration. 

In 1866 Terence Powderly, age seventeen, child of Irish immigrants, was 
apprenticed at Carbondale, Pennsylvania, to James Dickson, machinist, who 
had served his time under George Stephenson, inventor and builder of the 
locomotive. In 1873 Powderly was discharged by Walter Dawson for union 
activity. He went to Canada to freeze and starve, returned to Scranton, and 
lost four jobs through Dawson’s influence before 1877, when he went into 
politics. Powderly would not have remained a machinist in any case. He was 
almost a lawyer when he became mayor of Scranton and head of the Knights 
of Labor, and he returned to his first love in 1893, when the K. of L. finally 
accepted one of his periodical resignations. Powderly was a good lawyer but 
an indifferent businessman. He would have made a fine preacher. As a labor 
leader he was miscast even for his time. He did not believe in high wages 
when wages were low. He hated strikes on principle when strikes were a 
necessary evil. He was a poor bargainer but a sensible man with strong con- 
victions on most subjects, including art and birth control. He had one great 
success. In his relations with the Roman Catholic Church Powderly displayed 
qualities of statesmanship, and he was responsible, along with Cardinal 
Gibbons, for the fact that we have no split along religious lines in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. . 

The Knights of Labor was a secret society with rituals, a biblical phrase- 
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ology, and anticapitalistic leanings. The Roman Catholic clergy were opposed 
to it on all these grounds, and Powderly’s biggest job as Grand Master was 
to fight ecclesiastical censure. In his life story he gives us an astonishing 
picture of the arrogance and violence of the priests and bishops. Even the 
most reactionary employers were angels of light beside some of these men of 
God. But Powderly stood up to them and won out. He was deeply religious 
but early lost his faith in the clergy, and he contradicts Cardinal Gibbons’s 
story on a point of major significance. 
Wesleyan University. Norman J. WARE. 


The Negro in Congress, 1870-1901. By SamueL Denny Smit, Associate 
Professor of Social Studies, Mississippi State College for Women. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1940. Pp. xiii, 160. $2.50.) 

The Negro in North Carolina Politics since Reconstruction. By W1L11AM 
ALEXANDER Masry, Associate Professor of History, Mount Union College. 
{Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society. | (Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. vii, 87. $1.00.) 

Born of these volumes suffer to a degree from confining themselves too 
closely to a part of the subject matter indicated in their respective titles—to 
the Negro, that is; and they slight in the one case “Congress, 1870-1901”, in 
the other “North Carolina Politics since Reconstruction”. 

Dr. Mabry’s volume is a clear and usable account of the details for North 
Carolina of a story whose broad outlines are familiar to students of the post- 
Reconstruction South. After sketching the background to 1876, it describes 
the formation of the North Carolina Solid South, the split over Populist re- 
forms, the ups and downs of Negro suffrage, and the constitutional achieve- 
ment of “white supremacy” in 1898-rgoo. But Dr. Mabry, in passing up an 
opportunity to fill in the details of the economic and social basis of North 
Carolina politics in his chosen period, has thereby given us only a “political 
history” in the restricted and old-fashioned sense. As far as it goes, though, it 
neatly closes up a gap in our shelf of monographs on Southern state politics 
after the Civil War. 

Dr, Smith’s book is much more seriously faulty in its emphasis. As Dr. 
Smith has developed it, his subject—the Negro in Congress—appears to be a 
poor topic of research. The Negroes in Congress have been so few in number 
and have been a group created by such very special circumstances that they 
prove nothing about Negroes, about congressmen, or about congressional 
electorates. The study shows, for example, that Negro congressmen were in- 
clined to vote for pork-barrel measures; that they were for the most part 
loyal and “regular” party men, although now and then of reformist ten- 
dencies; that they were often involved in corruption; and that they were 
generally vociferous in support of legislation beneficial to their special 
(racial) constituencies. All this was also true of white congressmen. The 
superficiality of Dr. Smith’s approach is well illustrated by this quotation: 
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“Woodson claims that most Negro congressmen had more formal education 
than Warren G. Harding. This claim may be questioned, for pane 
attended college for three years” (p. 7). 

There is evidence of bias on the part of the author both in his tele and . 
use of sources and in his handling of illustrative incidents. He appears in 
many cases to accept the estimates of Negro congressmen appearing in bit- 
terly partisan Southern newspapers; he cites Reynolds on Reconstruction in 
South Carolina but not the more recent and scholarly Simkins and Woody. 
When a Negro congressman “made a plea for the support of Forts Moultrie 
and Sumter because of their historical associations”, Dr. Smith finds this “a 
more pleasant phase of his interests” than an attempt to get enforcement of 
civil rights laws in Virginia (p. 47). 

The study could have been significant only within a carefully worked-out 
background, dealing, for example, with the temper and character of Congress 
at various postwar stages, with the needs and demands of the Southern con- 
stituencies, and with the general social and political position of the Negro. 
Even then the subject might have proved too artificially restricted to warrant 
research. 

The National Archives, PauL Lewinson. 


The Cod Fisheries: The History of an International Economy. By Harop 
A. Innis, [The Relations of Canada and the United States, James T. Shot- 
well, Director.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xviii, 520. 
$3.50.) 

A product of careful, intensive research, Professor Innis’s latest study is a 
storehouse of facts—technical, detailed, and statistical—concerning the fish- 
eries of New England, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland from their begin- 
nings to the present time. It lays bare the geographical setting of the industry, 
the methods it has employed, the markets for its products, the effects it has 
had on government within the three areas, its influence upon British imperial 
policies and their influence upon it, the part it has played in European con- 
flicts, and its bearings on Anglo-Canadian-American relations. Mr. Innis has 
analyzed the economics of the fisheries (except that he has said little about 
the lot of the common fisherman), using such analysis as a means of explain- 
ing the influence which the fisheries have exerted upon the political evolu- 
tion of one segment of the British Empire. l 

In the early struggle between France and England før mastery of the 
North American fisheries the English had two advantages. France, carrying 
on her fishery from home ports, failed to build fishing settlements in the 
New World. The English, too, operated from home ports, but in addition 
they formed settlements in New England and Newfoundland which ex- 
tended the range of their operations. Secondly, the French depended upon 
markets in Europe; the English sold in those markets, too, but also supplied 
their own mainland settlements and the West Indies. Catholicism and slavery 
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created the major demands for the English fisheries; the French relied upon 
the markets of Catholic Europe. 

Before 1775 the English fisheries enriched England materially. Fish sold 

_ to the West Indies procured for England much of the specie that supported 
her East Indian commerce. Fish nourished the laborers who supplied the 
English sugar trade, In Portugal fish purchased wine for English consumers. 

Three major conflicts arose among English fishing interests. First, the 
Westcountry fishermen and the New Englanders successfully fought monop- 
olistic control by chartered companies (to 1650). Then the Westcountrymen 
strove to curtail the New England fishery and to crush the English settle- 
ments at Newfoundland, which were supported by trade with New England. 
As New England’s fishery expanded after 1700 it grew beyond the capacity 
of Britain’s West Indian colonies to absorb its output. The efforts of the 
British West Indian planters and of parliament to curb the New England 
fishery by destroying its markets in the French West Indies led to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. ; A 

After 1783 Nova Scotia, aided by Britain, sought to extend her own 
fishery and to cripple that of the United States. Then, when Britain’s free 
trade policy deprived Nova Scotia cf British support, Nova Scotia turned 
inward to Canada, promoted Confederation, and used it as a means of hold- 
ing the fishery for herself—and as a means of effective bargaining with the 
United States. Nova Scotia also diversified her economy by developing agri- 
culture, inland transportation, and the coal, iron, and steel industries. New- 
foundland remained dependent on the fishery. Her resulting isolation kept 
her apart from Confederation, while her native merchant class gained for 
her the status of a Dominion. 

In recent times the fishery has succumbed to industrial capitalism, featured 
by the steamship, refrigeration, a growing demand for fresh fish, more ex- 
tended operations, laborsaving devices, and the scrapping of old equipment. 
New England led the way; Nova Scotia followed. Newfoundland fell far 
behind, concentrating on salt cod, losing European markets, and depending 
upon a demand created by tropical countries, the products of which have felt 
severely the shocks of the depression. Lacking adequate revenues, Newfound- 
land in distress turned to Britain for aid and resumed the status of a colony. 

Nova Scotia adjusted herself to new conditions because she had adopted 
capitalistic methods, because she had diversified her economy, and because 
she possessed in the Dominion a means of bargaining with the outside world. 
Nova Scotia thus continues to play < leading part in Dominion affairs, both 
political and cultural. 

Mr. Innis presents many interesting conclusions. The fishery has not been 
a source of naval power. It has led tc isolated settlements and disunity; it has 
enfeebled government; it has thwarted monopolistic control; it has resisted 
extreme integration and large-scale operations. “Frontiers were difficult to 
establish in the industry and on the seas.” 

University of Wisconsin. Curtis NETTELS. 
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Colin Robertson’s Correspondence Book, September, 1317, to September, 
1822, Edited with an Introduction by E. E. Ricu, Fellow of St, Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge, assisted by R. Harvey Fiemine, University of 
Toronto. [The Publications of the Champlain Socisty, Hudson’s Bay 
Company Series, II.] (Toronto: the Society. 1939. Pp. cxxxi, 372, xiii.) 
Waen the Hudson’s Bay Company was fighting for its life against the 

ruthless and aggressive North West partners, it needed the services of a 

leader of men; but when it had coalesced with its enemies and achieved a 

. practical monopoly of the fur trade in British North America, it found the 
abilities of a supervisor of clerks more agreeable to its views. These facts 
were probably more prominent in the mind of George Simpson, the hero of 
the “new regime”, than in that of Colin Robertson, former champion of the 

company against the dread Canadians but now (after March 26, 1821) a 

mere chief factor in a tame trading concern. Yet it was not that success had 

sharpened Simpson’s wits while neglect had dulled those of his rival. Simp- 
son was that sort of man; whereas Robertson was of a different character. 

Tn many respects the qualities and the career of Colin Robertson are sym- 
bolical of the history of the fur trade in his time. He came to Canada from 
Scotland, and he entered via the United States. He found employment at 
Montreal in the fur business, and he went into the interior in the service of 
the North West Company. Being possessed of high principles, he became: 
disgusted with the methods used by his associates; and having an uncommon 
power of penetration, he soon realized that such men as he were being ex- 
ploited by their employers. Since he was a man of action, Robertson was not 
slow to master the details of Indian trading or to leave the employ of the 
company when he saw that he was being victimized. On his return to Eng- 
land he offered his services to the Hudson’s Bay Company; and now the 
actual genius of the man became apparent, because while a mere trader in 
the wilderness he had looked over the bitterly contested field of the North 
American fur trade with the eye of a general and had picked out the essential 
weaknesses of the North West Company and the potentiel superiority of its 
English rival. He knew already what later proved to be the determining facts 
in the fur war: the Hudson’s Bay Company had a crushing advantage in its 
shorter route to the interior; and there was a natural incoherence in the 
Canadian concern which would be fatal in a protracted struggle. 

How Robertson thus brought priceless information to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company directorate; how he was subsequently chosen to lead, and did lead, 
an attack from Canada on the vital Athabaska fur preserves of the North 
West Company (an attack which, after many vicissitudes, really broke the 
power of the Canadian fur machine); and how, when no longer necessary to 
his new employers, he was turned off, “like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
and graze in commons”—all this and much more of ccmpelling interest, 
particularly to the fur trade historian but also in great measure to the general 
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reader, may be discovered in the pages of this admirable volume, To anyone 
hitherto acquainted with the career of Colin Robertson only as a prominent 
incident in the fur war, it is a revelation to learn not only that he was a man 
with a large mind, a fascinating personality, and a striking command of 
English but also that he was, insofar as a fur trade struggle of continental 
proportions was concerned, both a strategist and a tactician of the first order 
and a figure whose historical significance dwarfs that of George Simpson to 
comparatively mediocre dimensions. 

In breaking the North West Company for the chartered concern, how- 
ever, Robertson was sealing his own doom. After the union and the arrival 
of peace the company had no longer a need for vigorous and resourceful 
servants. In fact the directorate, in the person of George Simpson, was able 
to move out to the fur field itself. In these circumstances Robertson was at 
best an obstacle and, at the worst, a potential menace. Hence he was shelved 
and obscured in 1821 as quietly and carefully as possible. 

Later, in trying to explain to the directors in London how essential he 
had been to their success and how worthy he was of better treatment, Robert- 
son put together the letters here published. It has been the very equitable 
task of history to use these records to resurrect their author and establish him 
in his rightful place. In form, content, and arrangement the volume is worthy 
of its subject. The editor’s introduction provides the necessary prelude to a 
proper appreciation of the letters—a thorough and impartial interpretation 
of their author’s history. The several appendixes give welcome biographical 
details concerning the various personalities mentioned in the text, additional 
Robertson correspondence, and the chief official documents recording the 
union of 1821. The only thing to be regretted about the volume is the absence 
of a picture of the central figure. A portrait of Colin Robertson once existed, 
but its whereabouts at the time these letters were printed was unknown. 

Queens College. Jonn PERRY PRITCHETT. 


Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces: The Social Side of the Settlement Process. 
By C. A. Dawson, Professor of Sociology at McGill University, and Eva 
R. Younes, Social Research Assistant at McGill University. [Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement, edited by W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg.] 
(Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1940. Pp. xi, 338. $4.50.) 
ALTHOUGH this volume is primarily a sociological study, it contains a 
mine of information which will prove of the greatest value to the person 
who will one day essay the writing of the social history of the Prairie Prov- 
inces during the pioneering period. In spite of all that has been written about 
the influence of the frontier and of the oft-repeated process of pioneering in 
North America, this volume, together with the economic volumes in this 
same series, probably represents the only serious effort ever made to study 
frontier conditions through the medium of data gathered scientifically from 
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the first settlers themselves. H. H. Bancroft, in his volumes on the Pacific 
Slope, made extensive use of the random recollections of old settlers; the 
authors of this and other studies in this series have had the benefit of a great 
variety of accurate information gathered by field workers from first occupants 
of the land, with faculties still unimpaired and with memories strongly but- 
tressed by figures carefully kept. The result is not merely an important con- 
tribution to the history of the settlement of the Prairie Provinces but a body 
of material which helps to illuminate the pioneering procedure in the interior 
grasslands of North America generally. 

Following an interesting discussion of “Trends in Population Growth 
and Ethnic Distribution” and of “Focuses of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tions” on the prairies, the authors analyze, on the basis of firsthand evidence, 
the characteristics of an agricultural community on the fringe of settlement, 
a village centered community, and a small. city. The fringe and village com- 
munities are, of course, typical of hundreds of similar centers in the Prairie 
Provinces. | 

Particularly significant are the chapters on “Agricultural Practices in 
Typical Pioneer Settlements”, “Composition and Social Backgrounds of. 
Pioneer Families”, and “Expenditure Practices of Farm Families”. These are 
based on extensive field work carried out in the years 1929-31 in ten rural 
communities in varying stages of economic and social development. Four of 
these are classed as stable settlements, widely scattered, two are transitional 
areas, two are termed “new pioneer” zones, while the remaining two are 
chronic fringe settlements. Those who appreciate the wide application of a 
detailed type study such as Hibbard’s History of Agriculture in Dane County, 
Wisconsin will realize what it means to have ten type studies of pioneer com- 
munities of different degrees of maturity. 

Six chapters are given over to the development of educational and re- 
ligious institutions and of health services in the Prairie Provinces. These are 
chiefly historical in character and are more general than the other portions of 
the volume. While the land system, the cattle industry, dry farming, and 
various other economic institutions and techniques came to the Canadian 
West from the United States, American influences in these social institutions 
were negligible. The church and the school, the preacher and the teacher 
came to the West from the older provinces and from Britain. The prairie 
environment, however, bent these, as other, institutions to its needs. Here we 
have once more a convincing demonstration of the readiness of frontier com- 
munities, under stress of financial stringency, to experiment with innovations. 
Saskatchewan gave to Canada the rural municipal hospital scheme, the 
municipal doctor system, and the Red Cross outposts. 

The value of the volume is appreciably enhanced by the ninety-two tables 
contained in the text and appendix, setting forth the detailed results of the | 

xtensive field work of which the book is so largely an outgrowth. 

Brown University. James B. Hences 
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A Short History of Freemasonry to 1730. By Douctas Knoop, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Sheffield, and G. P. Jones, Lecturer in Economic 
History in the University of Sheffield. (Manchester, Manchester University Press, 
1940, pp. ix, 148, 5s.) This little volume aims to present the ordinary reader 
with “a survey of the facts relating to the growth of freemasonry up to the 
time when speculative masonry was firmly established, about 1730”. It is based 
upon the five or more detailed studies already published by the two collabora- 
tors, whose sound scholarship is again demonstrated on every page of their new 
work, There are twelve chapters. Four of them cover the period of “operative” 
masonry; the remaining eight deal with “speculative” masonry. Most readers 
will find the earlier chapters of greatest interest, for they describe the mason 
when he was a part of the social and economic order of the society in which 
he lived, while the later chapters are concerned with him as a member of a 
secret society. For the medievalist the introductory chapters give many in- 
teresting and important facts which will augment the little he knows about the 
technology of medieval building practices and also many that will extend his 
knowledge of social and economic developments. The abundance of fact and 
the paucity of generalization make the book somewhat difficult reading. It 
seems, also, that the authors have not defined their “general reader” too 
clearly, and he turns out to be at the same time the reader of history and the 
modern Mason reading the history of his order. In this way the frame of 
reference is distorted, quite unintentionally, and the general reader loses his 
way in a mass of detail which lacks a central focus. Gray C. Boyce. 


History of the Arabs. By Pui K. Hirti, Professor of Semitic Literature on the 
William and Annie S. Paton Foundation, Princeton University. Second edition, 
revised. (New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. xix, 767, $7.00.) “In this edition an 
effort has been made to bring the material up to date and to introduce necessary 
emendations, Due consideration was given to critical comments whether pri- 
vately communicated or published as reviews”. 


Istoriya SSSR [a history of the U.S.S.R.]. Volume I, edited by V. I. Lesevev et al. 
Volume II, edited by M. V. Necuxina. (Moscow, Gos. sotz.-ekon. izdat., 1939, 
1940, pp. 792, 762, 12.55 r., 11 r.) This work, designed to serve as a textbook 
of Russian history for institutions of higher learning, is the result of a collective 
enterprise sponsored jointly by the Institute of History attached to the Academy 
of Sciences and the department of history of the University of Moscow. Volume 
I covers the period from the earliest times to the end of the eighteenth century; 
Volume II is devoted to the nineteenth century; a third volume will presumably 
bring the story down to date. Dozens of authors took part in writing and 
editing the text. The work is comprehensive in scope, offering not only social 
and political history but also an account of cultural developments, and there is 
an attempt to bring non-Russian ethnic groups into the picture. The authors 
were guided by pronouncements from such exalted sources as Stalin himself on 
how textbooks of Russian history should be written, so that what we have here 
is in effect the officially sanctioned version of Russia’s past. In Volume I there 
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is a general introduction on the historiography of Russia and, at the end, a 

chronological table and a general bibliography; in Volume II each chapter is 

followed by an ample bibliography; both volumes are provided with maps. 
AvraHM YARMOLINSKY. 


A Philosophy of History. By Emm Scuwartz. (Boston, Christopher Publishing 
House, 1940, pp. 98, $1.50.) 


The Role of the Individual in History. By Georce PLexnanov, (New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1940, pp. 62, 20 cents.) 


Index of Research Projects. Volumes II and HI, (Washington, Works Progress 
Administration, 1939, 1940, pp. v, 208, vi, 243.) These two volumes continue 
the useful listing with brief descriptions of the research projects being carried 
on under the auspices of W.P.A, Out of 2,492 subjects in the social sciences only 
nine are entered under the subdivision of history, and most of these relate to 
purely local history. A number of other subjects of historical interest are included 
elsewhere in the Index. Microfilm reproductions of most of the full reports are 
obtainable at a cost of one cent per page. Volume II was published in collabo- 
ration with the National Resources Committee and State Planning Agencies. 

Ricuarp B. Morris. 


The Kress Library of Business and Economics Catalogue, covering Material pub- 
lished through 1776, with Data upon Cognate Items in Other Harvard Libraries. 
(Boston, Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
1940, Pp. X, 414, $5.00.) 


Catalogue of the Autograph Collection of the University of Rochester. Compiled 
by Rosert F. Merzporr. (Rochester, University of Rochester Library, 1940, pp. 
176, cloth $2.00, paper $1.00.) “To the Jate Charles A. Brown '79, a trustee and 
generous benefactor of the University of Rochester, who presented his remark- 
able collection of autographs to the Library of the University in 1914, this anno- 
tated catalogue is in some sense a memorial. For some years after Mr. Brown 
made this gift he continued to add to it, until the number of autographs and 
manuscripts reached a point where systematic classification and cataloguing 
became essential. In addition to the Brown letters other manuscript material was 
presented by friends of the University, most of which is incorporated in this 
catalogue.” 


An Atlas of World Review. By Crirrorpv H. MacFappen, Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Michigan. Foreword by Robert Burnett Hall, Professor of 
Geography, University of Michigan. (New York, Crowell, 1940, pp. [164], 
$1.95.) Each map is faced with a page of descriptive and explanatory matter. 


Today and Destiny: Vital Excerpts from “The Decline of the West” of Oswald 
Spengler. Arranged with an Introduction and Commentary by Epwin Franpen 
Daxrn. Based on the Text of the Authorized Translation of Charles Francis 
Atkinson. (New York, Knopf, 1940, pp. viii, 364, $2.75.) 


A History of Western Civilization. Part II, Development of Contemporary Civili- 
zation. By Wrtu1aM J. BossrNsroox. With Contributions by Richard V. Burks, 
Paul K. Butterfield, Sidney Glazer, Winfred A. Harbison, Rolf Johannesen, 
Alfred H. Kelly, Frank L. Kemmer, Raymond C. Miller, Buford L. Pickens, 
Earl H. Pritchard, Ernst Scheyer, Wayne University. (Boston, Heath, 1940, 


pp. xxiii, 805, $3.75.) 
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Early Diplomatic Missions from Buenos Aires to the United States, 1811-1824. 
By Samust Fracc Bemis. [Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society for April, 1939.] (Worcester, the Society, 1940, pp. 93.) 
In the preparation of this scholarly monograph Professor Bemis has made good 
use of his unequaled acquaintance with the sources of our diplomatic history to 
sift an astounding amount of information of the most varied origin, printed and 
in manuscript, in the United States and in European and South American 
archives. On the field it covers this study is exhaustive. In his conclusion the 
author summarizes the part played by the United States in the Spanish Amer- 
ican Revolution and argues that it contributed more to the success of that cause 
than did Great Britain’s. Without taking general issue with this thesis, this 
reviewer questions its inclusion here. It does not follow necessarily from the 
facts presented, which pertain to-a much narrower field. It is to be hoped that 
some scholar as well qualified for the task as Professor Bemis will undertake 
a broad study of the international politics of this era in Europe and America 
and clear up controversies such as these, which cannot be laid to rest in mono- 
graphs of limited scope. CHARLES C. GRIFFIN. 


Grazhdanskaya voina v SShA i tzarskaya Rossiya [the Civil War in the U.S.A. 
and czarist Russia]. By M. M. Marsın. Edited by E. V. Tarte. (Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, Gos. sotz.-ekon. izdat., 1939, pp. 331, 7 r.) This study of Russian-Ameri- 
can relations during the years 1861-65 throws new light on a little-known 
phase of the diplomatic history of the Civil War. The material drawn upon 
by the author includes unpublished records from the Russian Archives of 
Foreign Policy and the Maritime Historical Archives, 


Bismarck, Decazes, och den europeiska krisen, 1875. By Torva T:son Hoyer. 
With a résumé in French. [Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift.] (Uppsala, A.-B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1940, pp. 178, 5.50 kr.) 
This is the most complete and satisfactory study of the subject that has come to 
my attention. Since the publication of Joseph V. Fuller’s article, “The War 
Scare of 1875”, in the American Historical Review for January, 1919, new and 
important sources have come to light, and many students of European inter- 
national politics have attempted to unravel the mysteries and to appraise the 
significance of the episode. Höjer has assembled the scattered material and has 
criticized the divergent interpretations with sound common sense. His analysis 
of the problems and his collation of the literature leave nothing of importance 
to be done except to find out whether new information can be obtained from 
new sources, It would be desirable, as he suggests, to have fuller knowledge of 
the reports of the Austrian ambassadors at Berlin and Paris and, above all, to` 
investigate the Russian archives. At present our information about the actions 
and views of the Russian statesmen comes almost exclusively from non-Russian 
sources. The résumé in French gives a convenient summary of the crisis but 
offers little to readers who are acquainted with chapter of William L. Langer’s 
European Alliances and Alignments. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Hawaii, 1885-1889. By 
CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL, Professor of American History, Fordham University. 
[Fordham University Studies, Historical Series, No. 1.] (New York, Fordham 
University Press, 1940, pp. 53, 50 cents.) This monograph, first of these studies, 
reveals, chiefly from the papers of Thomas F. Bayard, the interfering watch- 
fulness required of a Secretary of State when dealing with a territory and 
regime to which the United States claimed to be next of kin. After a résumé of 
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the earlier relations of Hawaii with foreign governments alternately covetous 
and dog-in-the-manger, the detailed study starts with the Senate’s amendment 
to the administration’s convention extending the reciprocity treaty: a concession 
granting the United States the right to establish a naval base in Pearl Harbor. 
In addition to soothing Hawaiian sensibilities on this point Bayard intervened 
to oversee Hawaiian borrowing from British bankers and to point out the 
dangers of “a rude collision” with Germany as a result of King Kalakaua’s 
harebrained alliance with that candidate for the Samoan crown whom the 
Germans seemed resolved to liquidate. Meanwhile the secretary was declining 
an invitation to become a third party to an Anglo-German guaranty of Hawai- 
jan neutrality and was letting it be seen by the ambassadors of those two 
powers that in Bayard’s view of Hawaiian-American relations it was “simply a 
matter of waiting until the apple should ripen and fall”, Interesting and useful 
as this account is, it of course suffers from the disadvantage of being the record 
of one side of an imperialistic triangle. Jean BROOKES. 


Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy in the Balkans: Pashich and the Union of 
the Yugoslavs. By Count Carto Srorza. Translated by J. G. CLEMENCEAU LE 
Cerco. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. x, 195, $2.75.) In his 
chatty and discursive work, hinging on the personality and efforts of Pashich 
to establish the union of the Yugoslavs, Count Sforza emphasizes that “what 
happened in the Balkans was, up to 1914, the result of bitter struggles for in- 
fluence conducted by the various European cabinets, especially those of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. The Balkans appeared to be the actors; they were in reality 
but pawns in a game that was being played in the capitals of the Great Powers.” 
The thesis, of course, is not at all new, but it is well presented, although one 
wishes, from the academic point of view, that it had been buttressed with 
more documentary material and with at least some bibliography. Since the 
whole approach stresses not only the personality of Pashich but also that of 
the author, the subjective approach can hardly be evaluated without utilizing 
a subjective evaluation. In this respect, it seems to the reviewer, Sforza has 
given us a very readable, personal, and useful series of historical canvases of 
the history of the Balkans. J. S. Roucex. 


The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and Germany's Eastern Policy. By Joun W. WHEELER- 
Bennett. New edition, revised and enlarged. [Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs, No. 14.] (Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1940, pp. 39, 10 cents.) 


Palestine. By James Parxes, [Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 31.] 
(Oxford, Clarendon. Press; New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1940, pp. 32, 
10 cents.) 


Freedom’s Battle. By J. Atvarez DeL Vayo. Translated from the Spanish by 
Erzen E. Brooke. (New York, Knopf, 1940, pp. xix, 381, viii, $3.00.) This is 
a welcome but, in some respects, a disappointing book. It is of utmost impor 
tance to the historian that the outstanding figures on either side of the Spanist 
struggle present written accounts of their experiences and state their cases. 
Since Sefior Azafia’s recent death has unfortunately deprived us of a most 
important narrative from a principal figure on the government side, we are 
grateful for Alvarez del Vayo’s interpretation, for he, likewise, was a key 
personage in the Popular Front government. The book is disappointing in that 
it is composed in the subjective spirit of the actual conflict, is meager in citation 
of documents, and adopts the attitude of the modern journalist school of 
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“black and white”, “yes and no”, writing of history. Its thesis is that the govern- 
ment cause was that of democracy versus the totalitarian governments and that 
the present conflict is merely a continuation of ‘the struggle. The attempt to 
represent Russia as an exponent of democracy, in view of her recent relation- 
ship to Germany, Poland, and Finland, is, to say the least, somewhat of a strain 
on the reader’s powers of belief. We have still to await a calm dispassionate 
analysis of the Popular Front government’s failure to maintain order in Spain 
among its own adherents in the period from February to July, 1936, a failure 
which paved the road for Franco’s victory and which still gives rise to sus- 
picion that certain powerful elements on the left were using the Popular Front 
government as a steppingstone to some form of dictatorship of the left in Spain. 
We should like to have an extended and documented exposition from the 
government side of the failure of its own following to accord disciplined sup- 
port to the Republican regime. Artuur S. Arron. 


The Middle West looks at the War. By Warrer H. C. Laves, University of Chi- 
cago, and Francis O. Witcox, University of Louisville. [Public Policy Pamphlet 
No. 32, Harry D. Gideonse, Editor.] (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1940, pp. V, 63, 25 cents.) 

Documents on the Events preceding the Outbreak of the War. Compiled and 
published by the German Foreign Office. (Berlin, German Foreign Office; New 
York, German Library of Information, 1939, 1940, pp. clvi, 549.) 


The War: First Year. By Evear McInnis. With a Foreword by Raymond Gram 
Swing. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. xv, 312, $1.50.) The 
author, a Canadian professor of history, has had the good sense not to be over- 
whelmed by his material in this volume, which was first published serially under 
the sponsorship of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Beginning 
with a useful summary on “background”, this masterly condensation of events 
up to September 1, 1940, will be helpful for some time. Public awareness of war 
was greater in 1939 than in 1914, and this means that more forces played upon 
international relations and military history. With the broadening horizons of 
the nature of total war in recent historiography, one might expect that the 
author would have tried to incorporate more material on the home front, 
propaganda, and the repercussions of this war in social and cultural life, utiliz- 
ing, for example, such volumes as the “Mass-Observation” survey edited by 
Harrisson and Madge, War begins at Home, and Taylor’s Strategy of Terror. 
Maps, chronological tables, and a documentary appendix improve the volume, 
which should be compared with the serial history by Stephen King-Hall and 
K. Schwarz’s Der Krieg, covering up to February, 1940. 

` RicHarp H. Hernvet. 


America and a New World Order. By Graeme K. Howarp, With a Foreword by 
Major-General James G. Harbord. (New York, Scribner’s, 1940, pp. 121, $2.00.) 


The American Jewish Year Book. Volume 42, 5701, October 3, 1940, to Septem- 
ber 21, 1941. Edited by Harry ScHNEIDERMAN for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1940, pp. xxxii, 
815, $3.00.) 

ARTICLES 

Siwney Rarver. The Historian’s Approach to Psychology. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Id. Presupposition and Objectivity in History. Philos. Science, Oct. 

Soron J. Buck. The Living Past. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 

Roserr Livinesron Scuuyier. The Usefulness of Useless History. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 
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D. J. Boorsrin, Tradition and Method in Legal History. Harvard Law Rev., Jan. 

Swney R. Packarp. The Introductory College Course in History. Social Educ., Dec. 

A. Howarp MENEELY. Graduate Training in History. Ibid., Jan. 

AxsraHaM Marcoutss. Accident in History. Ibid. 

J. D. Macks. The Teaching of History and War. History, Sept. 

ALBERT SaLomon, Crisis, History and the Image of Man. Rev. Politics, Oct. 

Sytvia L. Turupp. The Pedigree and Prospects of Local History. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., 
Oct. 

H. L. Wurre. Trends in Archival Administration. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zea- 
land, Oct. i 

A Symposium on Historical Parallels: RaymMonp Corrican, Does History repeat Itself?; 
PauL G. STEINBICKER, The Pagan State, Ancient and Modern; Herserr H., Courson, 
Problems of Empire, Roman and British; Joun F. Bannon, Folk Movements, Old World 
and New. Hist. Bull., Jan. 

Orro Hörer. Volkskunde und politische Geschichte. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXII, no. 1. 

GERHARD OESTREICH. Vom Wesen der Wehrgeschichte. Ibid., no. 2. 

Ra.px J. Buncne. The Irua Ceremony among the Kikuyu of Kiamba District, Kenya. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

ErpMann Doane Beynon. The Eastern Outposts of the Magyars. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

HELMUTH GALLINER, Agathius Guidacerius, 1477?-1540: An Early Hebrew Grammarian 
in Rome and Paris. Historia Judaica, Oct. 

Portugal: An Exhibition commemorating the Eight-hundredth Anniversary of the Foun- 
dation of Portugal in 1140 and the Three-hundredth Anniversary of the Restoration of 
her Independence in 1640. Bull. New York Public Library, Feb. 

C. R. Boxer. Admiral Joao Pereira Corte-Real and the Construction of Portuguese Fast- 
Indiamen in the Early Seventeenth Century. Mariner’s Mirror, Oct. 

Boies Penrose, Some Jacobean Links between America and the Orient [concl.]. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. ` 

Oraxar OpLoziLix. We live in the Seventeenth Century. Educ. Forum, Nov. 

Martin P. Harney. Jesuit Writers of History. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

J. Winrietp Frerz. Mennonites and their Economic Problems. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Oct. 

Hermann CHRISTERN. Deutscher Stindestaat und englischer Parlamentarismus. Hist. 
Zeitsch., CLXII, no. 1. 

Cuarxes F. MuLLeTT. An Early Suggestion of Union between Britain and America. World 
Affairs, Dec. 

ALBERT Parry. Russian (Greek Orthodox) Missionaries in China, 1689-1917: Their Cul- 
tural, Political and Economic Role. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

James Ecxman. Anglo-American Hostility in American Medical Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Bull. Hist. Med., Jan. 

Rapuaey Straus, The Jews in the Economic Evolution of Central Europe. Jewish Social 
Stud., Jan. 

Naruan M. Geuzer. The Palestinian Question and the Congress of Berlin. Historia 
Judaica, Apr., 1940. 

Josrrua Starr. Jewish Citizenship in Rumania (1878-1940), Jewish Social Stud., Jan. 

M. P. Hornik. The Mission of Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff to Constantinople, 1885-87. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Tomas P. Brockway. Britain and the Persian Bubble, 1888-92. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Jusrus Hasuacen. Die Perioden des Weltkrieges. Hist. Zeitseh., CLXII, no. 2. 

E. E. HazLETT, yr. The Austro-American Navy. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec. 

Ricuarp C. Snyper. Commercial Policy as reflected in Treaties from 1931 to 1939. Am. 
Ec. Rev., Dec. 

G. G. Courron. Memories of Eileen Power. Cambridge Rev., Oct..18. 

WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. Science in the Totalitarian State. For. Affairs, Jan. 

H. A. Faxoussa. Ägypten und der Sudan. Berl. Monatsh., Oct. 

Jurian Aronson. The Changing Army. Social Stud., Dec. 

Ricwarp Heinpvev. War and Medicine. Ibid., Feb. 

A. Wurrnsy Griswocp. European Factors in Far Eastern Diplomacy. For. Affairs, Jan. 
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ALBERT Viton. Britain and the Axis in the Near East. Ibid. 

J. M. Spaicur. The War in the Air: Second Phase. Ibid. 

Minic KysaL. Drang nach Osten (Drive toward the East). World Affairs Interpreter, 
Summer. 

Joseru S. Roucex. The Balkans: Key to World War II. Ibid. 

Puitip E. MoseLy and CLayton E. Wurppie. The War rolls towards the Near East. Yale 
Rev., Winter. 

JoHANNEs MOELLER. Zeitgeschichtliche Dokumentation [IV]. Geist der Zeit, Sept. 

J. Ltoyp Mecuam. A Brief Abstract of the Proceedings of the Conference on “Changes in 
the Economic and Political Situation in the Western Hemisphere and Problems arising 
Therefrom, as a Result of the War in Europe”. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Jonn I. B. McCuttocs. Latin America and the New Hemisphere Front. Yale Rev., Winter. 

Jurian R. Cáceres. The Commercial Relations between Honduras and the United States. 
Social Stud., Feb. 

Prue L. BARBOUR. Open Questions in Inter-American Broadcasting. Annals, Jan. 

H. W. D. Mayers. United States Trade with Latin America in the First Nine Months of 
1940. Inter-Am. Quar., Jan. 

Epira E. Ware. Copyright and Inter-American Cultural Exchange. Ibid. 

Arruur Ramos. The Scientific Basis of Pan Americanism. Ibid. 

GranaM Stuart. The Havana Conference and Defense of the Americas. World Affairs 
Interpreter, Autumn. 

ELLery C. SroweLL. The Habana Conference and Inter-American Cooperatfon. Am. Jour. 
Internat, Law, Jan. 

Norman J. Papetrorp. Neutrality, Belligerency, and the Panama Canal. Ibid. 

Cuartes G. Fenwick. The Inter-American Neutrality Committee. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 
F. ENGEL DE Janösı. The Correspondence between Lord Acton and Bishop Creighton. 
Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, no. 3. 
Petersburger Diplomatenbriefe aus dem Weltkriege. Berl. Monatsh., Dec. 


ANCIENT HISTORY! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


Explorations in Eastern Palestine, III. By Netson Giuxrcx. [The Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research.] (New Haven, American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1939, pp. xxiv, 288, plates xx, maps, $2.50.) This survey 
of Transjordan is an outstanding example of what may be accomplished 
at relatively small cost in areas where the basic cultural sequence is already 
well outlined. Workers in topography will find much useful material here. A 
revised conception of the Nabateans as a prosperous settled people with a 
highly developed knowledge of hydraulic engineering, rather than a semi- 
nomadic group of traders, is demanded. This revision makes clearer the con- 
nections between the Nabateans and contemporary Babylonia and Iran which 
passed along the ways leading from the eastern Nabatean lands to central or 
southern Babylonia. The connections between Nabatean Transjordan and the 
Hauran should be clarified by an archaeological survey of the last named area. 
Though little of the fine Nabatean pottery has been reported north of Madeba, 
both the history and architecture of the Hauran make it clear that the Naba- 
teans were there. Scholars inclined to seek in climatic changes an explanation 
of the abandonment of large areas in the Near East should read this report. 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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For in an area now very sparsely settled Glueck discovered the engineering 
works by which the available springs and rainfall were conserved and dis- 
tributed so that an extensive settled population might live. Food for thought 
may also be found in the fact that the area was almost uninhabited from 
1900 to 1300 B.C., although previously and subsequently it supported a large 
settled population. No doubt this happened elsewhere as well. More surveys of 
this kind should and undoubtedly will be made in the future, 
N. C. DEBEVOISE. 


The Romans in Spain, 217 B. C-A. D. r17. By C. H. V. SyraerLann, of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, University Lecturer in Numismatics. (London, 
Methuen, 1939, pp. xi, 264, plates xu, 8s. 6d.) The first half of this book gives 
in rapid survey an account of the early history of Spain, of Punic and Greek 
activities along the coasts of the peninsula, of the expulsion of the Carthagin- 
ians by the Romans, of the long years of rebellion, of the final completion of 
the conquest, and of the economic development in the last century of the re- 
public. The latter part deals with the policies and activities of the Roman em- 
perors to the time of Trajan. The author reaches the conclusion that Spain paid 
a heavy price for the Roman peace. Economic subjection resulted in the move- 
ment of its wealth to Rome or at least into the hands of Romans. The granting 
of Roman citizenship drew the attention and the presence of able Spaniards to 
the imperial city, to the cost of the province. The failure of the Romans to 
provide forms for meeting provincial needs by the province as a unit resulted 
in complete apathy. Noteworthy features of the book are the careful analysis 
and description of early Roman administration, of the methods of the extension 
of Roman power, of the process of Romanization, and of the economic life of 
the region under Roman rule. The author’s use of coins in the development of 
his story is especially interesting and valuable. The development of municipal 
life and of the institutions of city government under the emperors, however, re- 
ceives scant attention, Useful plates of coins, statues, and structures are placed at 
the end of the book, followed by two maps. The story of cor.quest would have 
been easier to follow had the author inserted small sketch maps in the text to 
illustrate the successive campaigns, The book is a useful compendium of infor- 
mation for those interested in the Roman Empire or in the history of the long 
troubled Iberian peninsula. Wattace E. CALDWELL. 


Daily Life in Ancient Rome: The People and the City at the Height of the Em- 
pire. By Jérôme Carcorino, Director of the École française de Rome. Edited 
with Bibliography and Notes by Henry T. RoweLL, Professor of Latin in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Translated from the French by E. O. Lorimer. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940, pp. xv, 342, $4.00.) This English 
translation of Carcopino’s book is well done. It combines accuracy with smooth- 
ness and freedom from effort. Professor Henry Rowell has supplied an ex- 
planatory bibliography and has added twenty-three illustrations, These are 
selected with care and are admirably clear photographically. The editor has also 
extended and improved the references in the notes, frequently replacing cita- 
tions of French secondary sources in the original edition with corresponding 
references to works written in English. The total result is a book which is more 
attractive, typographically, than the original and better adapzed to the uses of 
English-reading students. It would be too bad if Carcopinos estimate of the 
population of Rome in Augustus’s time were to be accepted by teachers and 
students. He states that it was “close to a million, if indeed it did not exceed 
that figure” (p. 18). The calculation which leads to this swollen number is 
based upon an assumption regarding per capita grain consumption in antiquity 
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(p. 290, n. 34) and an assertion of Augustus Caesar which Carcopino has mis- 
interpreted. Augustus, in the Res Gestae (chap. 15), states that he had given 
a largess of 60 denars viritim (kat' andra in the Greek version) to 320,000 of the 
urban plebs. The word viritim, and kat’ andra as well, according to Carcopino, 
would confine the largess to “male adults”. The Roman largess lists, however, 
included girls and women (Lex Julia Municipalis, 4-15); and viritim means 
“individually”, without restriction to male individuals, Also the “man-by-man” 
registers and tax lists from Egypt show, in dozens of cases, that the phrase 
kat’ andra does not exclude women. The calculation of Carcopino is therefore 
invalid. The old figure of 700,000 for Rome at its highest point, as Julius Beloch 
estimated it, should still stand. W. L. WESTERMANN. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
G. Bonrante. The Name of the Phoenicians. Class. Philol., Jan. 
Mirar Burrows, The Marriage of Boaz and Ruth. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Dec. 
J. Puture Hyatt. The Peril from the North in Jeremiah. Ibid. 
Spyripion N. Marinaros. The Cult of the Cretan Caves. Rev. Religion, Jan. 
M. G. F. Ventris. Introducing the Minoan Language. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 
Grorce M., A. HanrmMann, The Etruscans and their Art. Bull. Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, July. 


J. S. Morrison. The Greek Trireme. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. : 
Kurr von Frirz. Conservative Reaction and One Man Rule in Ancient Greece. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Mar. 


W. R. Loaner, Pompey’s Command under the Lex Gabinia. Class. Rev., Sept. 

Herzsert Brocu. L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus in Samothrace and Herculaneum. Am. 
Jour, Archaeol., Oct. 

Heinrich Sizer, Das Fihreramt des Augustus. Abhand. Sächsisch. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaft., Philol.-Hist. KL, XLIV, no. 2. 

CuarLEs CurisropHER Mrerow. Two Roman Emperors. Class. Jour., Feb. 

ALBERT EARL Pappano. Agrippa Postumus. Class. Philol., Jan. 

H. A. SanpeRs. The Origin of the Third Cyrenaic Legion. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

WiLLIaAM Linn WESTERMANN. Tuscus the Prefect and the Veterans in Egypt. Class. Philol., 
Jan. 

GLANVILLE Downey. The Political Status of Roman Antioch. Berytus, VI, no. 1. 

Nasa Assgorr. Pre-Islamic Arab Queens. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Jan. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

R. W. Hamitron. Excavations against the North Wall of Jerusalem, 1937-8. Quar. Dept. 
Antiq. Palestine, X, no. i. 

A. D. Fraser. The Geometric Oenochoe with Crossed Tubes from the Athenian Agora. 
Am, Jour: Archaeol., Oct. 

Peter Kanane. Die Entwicklungsphase der Attisch-Geometrischen Keramik. Ibid. 

Grace W. Nexson. A Greek Votive lynx-Wheel in Boston. Ibid. 

GıseLa M. A. Ricuter. Four Notable Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Ibid, 

W. A. CAMPBELL. The Sixth Season of Excavation at Antioch on the Orontes: 1937. Ibid. 


EPIGRAPHICAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND LITERARY SOURCES 

BenyaMin Scuwartz. Votive Inscriptions from Lagash in the Eames Babylonian Collec- 
tion, Bull, New York Public Library, Nov. 

Leroy Warerman. Some Repercussions from Late Levitical Genealogical Accretions in P 
and the Chronicler. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Jan. 

Benyamin D. Merirr. New Fragments of the Tribute Lists. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

N. G. L. Hammonp. The Composition of Thucydides’ History. Class. Quar., Oct. 

R. E. Smitu. The Cato Censorius of Plutarch. Idid. 

Herzert C. Yourm and Orsamus M, Pear. O. Mich., I, 154. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

Hararo Incnoxt, Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra [II]. Berytus, V, no. 2. 

M. Sprenciinc. Shahpuhr I, the Great, on the Kaabah of Zoroaster. dm. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., Oct. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Gray C. Boyce 


Tancred: A Study of his Career and Work in their Relation to the First Crusade 
and the Establishment of the Latin States in Syria and Palestine. By Rosert 
Lawrence Nicuotson. (Chicago, private edition distributed by the University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1940, pp. 240, lithoprinted.) Tancred was the first of the 
great leaders of the First Crusade to receive an official biography, but the Gesta 
Tancredi, written by Raoul de Caen about 1112-18, hardly meets the criteria-of 
modern criticism, and a scholarly biography of this “Norman enfant terrible”, 
as Dr. Nicholson terms him, has long been needed to complete the studies of 
the Norman leaders of the crusade begun by David’s Robert Curthose and Yew- 
dale’s Bohemond 1. There have been earlier studies of Tancred, but none until 
the present work offered a critical examination of the entire career of the hero, 
whose reputation, probably, will always be distorted by the romantic role as- 
signed to him in Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata. Dr. Nicholson’s biography is a 
straightforward narrative, heavily documented with profuse citations of both 
primary and secondary sources, which in its form, content, and objectivity well 
meets all scholarly standards. The book devotes one chapter to Tancred’s an- 
cestry, four chapters to the First Crusade, and seven chapters to the career of 
Tancred in Syria, 1099-1112. Dr. Nicholson is no apologist for his hero and 
admits Tancred’s ingratitude, cruelty, and ambition but maintains that he was 
in character no better and no worse than his contemporaries and in vision and 
judgment superior to most of them, as his administration of the northern 
counties indicated a policy which, if followed up; would have made them really 
strong states. An extensive bibliography lists the sources consulted; the only 
glaring omission is Schlumberger’s Numismatique de l'Orient latin, which 
should have been used in connection with Tancred’s coinage. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no index. The lithoprint process by which this book is published is a 
bit hard to read but promises to be the best solution of the problem of publish- 
ing doctoral dissertations. Jonn L. LaMonte. 


Ocherki po istorii feodalizma v Kieuvskoi Rusi [studies in the history of feudalism 
in Kievan Russia]. By S. V. Yusuxov. (Moscow, Izdat. Akademii nauk SSSR, 
1939, Pp. 254, 9 r.) Professor Yushkov is the author of a book entitled Feudal 
Relationships in Kievan Rus, in which he established analogies between the in- 
stitutions of the Kievan state and those of feudal Europe. In the present work 
he devotes only a few final paragraphs to the difference between Russian and 
Western feudalism. The bulk of the volume is a history of Kievan Rus in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries told in terms of feudal institutions and relation- 
ships. There is also a chapter on the earlier period, which the author describes 
as “prefeudal”, AvraEM YARMOLINSKY. 


Istoriya russkovo letopisaniya xt-xv vv. [a history of the Russian chronicles of the 
r1th-15th centuries]. By M. D. Priserxov. (Leningrad, Izdanie Leningradskovo 
gos. universiteta, 1940, pp. 188, 7 r.) This volume, issued under the auspices of 
the University of Leningrad, is a study of the letopisi considered as a source of 
historical information. Beginning with a discussion of the Primary Chronicle, 
the book ends with an analysis of the Moscow svod of 1479. It is apparently the 
first attempt at a general survey of this important phase of early Russian his- 
toriography and for that reason alone is a notable contribution. It is to be hoped 
that the author will write a sequel dealing with the annals of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 
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Rolls of the Warwickshire and Coventry Sessions of the Peace, 1377-1397. Tran- 
scribed and edited by Exisaseru Guernsey Kimsa, Mount Holyoke College. 
With an Analytical Index of Indictments by Tueopore F. T. Prucxnert, Pro- 
fessor of Legal History in the University of London. [Publications of the Dug- 
dale Society.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. xcvi, 221, $13.50.) 
This carefully edited volume of records of the justices of the peace contains a 
transcript of the complete Latin text of three rolls for the town of Warwick and 
two rolls and a membrane for the town of Coventry at a time when it was the 
fourth city in the kingdom and the industrial center of thé midlands, In her 
clearly written introduction Miss Kimball discusses the circumstances leading to 
the compilation and preservation of these particular rolls, the commissions of 
the peace under which the sessions of the peace printed in the volume were held, 
the personnel of the commission, the dates and places of the sessions, the work 
of the sessions, and the relationship of the sessions to the work of other agencies 
of justice such as the coroner, the justices of gaol delivery, and the king’s bench. 
She concludes that the appointment of urban justices of the peace was not the 
result of a definite policy of the central government but an experiment tried in 
certain places because the existing system did not work. She stresses that during 
the early fifteenth century the practice of giving local officials the powers of 
justices of the peace became more common with a corresponding decline in the 
number of urban commissions of the peace. These records are a valuable addi- 
tion to the source material available to the student of criminal law and admin- 
istration in the reign of Richard II. Of especial interest are the entries relating 
to the role of the borough constable in the presentment of offenses, the great 
number of regrating and forestalling presentments, the presentments for form- 
ing confederations to restrain trade (p. lxii), and presentments for forming a 
gild of journeymen (p. Ixxx). Professor Plucknett’s analytical index of indict- 
ments will add greatly to the usefulness of the volume. Armann B. Du Bos. 


The Statute Merchant Roll of Coventry, 1392-1416. Transcribed and edited by 
Axice Brarpwoop, [Publications of the Dugdale Society.] (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1939, pp. xxvi, 88, $12.00.) The Statute Merchant Roll of 
Coventry is a valuable document for two reasons: first, because it adds to our 
knowledge of an important medieval borough, and secondly, because it throws 
light on a general problem—in this case, the enforcement of the Statute of 
Merchants and the question of debt. It is in the second aspect that Miss Beard- 
wood’s interest lies. In her introduction she discusses the remedies open to 
creditors, particularly the remedy offered by the Statute of Merchants. She shows 
how, after the early years of the fourteenth century, as illustrated by entries on 
the Coventry Roll, this action was used to record loans, guarantee title to land, 
secure the performance of contracts, and enforce guarantees of other sorts. 
While this development of the Statute of Merchants-is not traced here for the 
first time, the material on the Coventry Roll is used to confirm the conclusions 
of other scholars. Miss Beardwood also draws attention to the value of the docu- 
ment for the local historian. Thanks to the interest and effort of the Dugdale 
Society and the officials of the borough of Coventry there are in print, in addi- 
tion to the famous Coventry Leet Book, the Register of the Trinity Guild, 
various records of the justices of the peace for Coventry, and now the Statute 
Merchant Roll of Coventry. If, as may be the case, the originals of these docu- 
ments have suffered in the recent devastation of the city, at least the more im- 
portant of its thirteenth and fourteenth century records have been preserved. 
The value of the present volume is enhanced by three excellent indexes—of 
persons, places, titles and trades (the last also discussed in the introduction)— 
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and by the use of an asterisk to indicate which persons mentioned on this roll 
were members of the great Trinity Guild of Coventry. EnicanerH G. KIMBALL. 


Les mises en prose des épopées et des romans chevaleresques du xiv® au xv® siècle. 
By Gzorces Doutrepont. [Académie royale de Belgique, Classe des lettres et 
des sciences morales et politiques.] (Brussels, Palais des Azadémies, 1939, pp. 
732, 120 fr.) 


GENERAL ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


Hersert H. Courson, Mediaevalism and the Modern World. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Cuartes McNenL. Notes on Dublin Castle. Jour, Roy. Soc. Antiquarses of Ireland, Dec. 

G. Barractoucn. Edward I and Adolf of Nassau: A Chapter of Mediaeval Diplomatic 
History. Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, no. 3. 

F. Taytor. Some Manuscripts of the “Libelle of Englyshe Polycye’. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, Oct. 

Epuarp ZreHEN. Kurrheinische Reichsgeschichte 1356-1504: Ein Kampf um wirtschaft- 
liche und staatliche Einheit der deutschen Rheinlande. Arch. f. Hess. Gesch. und Alter- 
tumskunde, XXI, no. 2. 

LEGAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 

Jens Arup Ser. Problemer og metode i norsk middelalderforskning. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
1940, no. 3. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Stridsspgrmal i norsk middelalderhistorie. Ibid., no. 4. 

CHARLES SUMNER Losincier. The Historical Background of Administrative Law: The 
Inquest Procedure, Notre Dame Lawyer, Nov. 

Mary E. Grerin. Cadwalader, Arthur, and Brutus in the Wigmore Manuscript. Speculum, 
Jan. 

Harry P. Tunmore. The Dominican Order and Parliament: An Unsolved Problem in the 
History of Representation. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Gwyn Jones. Fjérbaugsgardr. Medium Aevum, Oct. 

Guwo Kiscu. The Jewry-Law of the Medieval German Law Books [II]. Proc. Am. Acad. 
Jewish Research, X (1940). 

Huco Norman. Engelska parlamentets uppkomst: Studier i nyare itteratur. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), 1940, no. 3. f 

Georce Sayles. The Formal Judgments on the Traitors of 1322. Speculum, Jan. 

Raten V, Rocers. Manuscript Year Books for 1-10 Edward HI (1327-1337). Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 

G. H. Fowrer, ed. A Household Expense Roll, 1328. Ibid. 

A. R. Myers, ed. The Captivity of a Royal Witch: The Household Accounts of Queen 
Joan of Navarre, 1419-1421. Bull. John Rylands Library, Oct. 


SociaL AND Economic 


Josian C. RusseLL. The Ecclesiastical Age: A Demographic Interpretation of the Period 
200-900 A.D. Rev, Religion, Jan. 

W. Born. The Development of European Footwear from the Fall of Rome to the Renais- 
sance, Ciba Rev., no. 34. 

Sister Mary Emmy KEENAN. St. Gregory Nazianzus and Early Byzantine Medicine. Bull. 
Hist. Med., Jan. 

L. Scuiinenperc. Die salische Baukunst am Oberrhein. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volks- 
forsch., Sept. 

PauL Arnor. Das Lohngesetz des Feudalismus. Schmollers Jahrb., LEIV, no. 5. 

R. Lopez. The English and the Manufacture of Writing Materials in Genoa. Ec. Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 

Bernuarp Scumip. War Bern in staufischer Zeit Reichsstadt? Zeitsck. f. Schweiz. Gesch., 
XX, no. 2. 

Lours Rasinowitz. The Herem ha-Yishub and the Merchant Guile in Goslar. Historia 
Judaica, Apr., 1940. 

“Ascaur STEINNES. Roma-skatt og folkstal. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1940, n>. 4. 

Maris P. Hamiuron. The Clerical Status of Chaucer’s Alchemist. Speculum, Jan. 

Id. The Credentials of Chaucer’s Pardoner. Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philot., Jan. 
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Lev: Fox, ed. The Administration of Gild Property in Coventry in the Fifteenth Century. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 
Gumo Kiscu, ed. Nuremberg Jewry Oaths. Historia Judaica, Apr., 1940. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


‘Sitas Rers. The Life and Personality of Leontius of Byzantium. Jour. Theol. Stud., Oct. 

Puitip Grierson. Grimbald of St. Bertin’s. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Joser Kocu. Die Wirtschafts- und Reichsverhaltnisse der Abtei Seligenstadt im Mittelalter. 
Arch. f. Hess. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, XXI, no. 2. 

C. A. R. Raprorp. The Cluniac Priory of St. James at Dudley. Antiquaries Jour., Oct. 

Livario OLIGER. I} clero della basilica romana di S. Clemente (con due bolle inedite 
d'Innocenzo IV e di Gregorio XH). Antonianum, Oct. 

AUGUSTIN GRÄFIN NEssELRODE. Geschichte des adeligen Augustinerinnenklosters Merten 

- an der Sieg. An. Hist. Vereins J. d. Niederrhein, no. 136. 

H. Warse. Die Stadtkirche zu Darmstadt. Arch. f. Hess. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, XXI 
nos. I-2. 

Sotomon GrayzEL. The Avignon Popes and the Jews. Historia Judaica, Apr., 1940. 

FriEDRICH WILHELM OeEpiGeER, Niederrheinische Pfarrkirchen um 1500: Ein Erkundung- 
buch des Archidiakonats Xanten. An. Hist. Vereins f. d. Niederrhein, no. 136. 

Epuarp Epwin Becker, ed. Vom Kloster Blankenau. 1, Ein Blankenauer Urkundenbuch. 
2, Schreiben des Erzbischofs von Mainz. 3, Eine kleine Auslassung. Arch. £ Hess. Gesch. 
u. Altertumskunde, XXI, no. 1. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Joacuim-StyLianos PELEKANIDIS. Die Symbolik der frühbyzantinischen Fussbodenmosaiken 
Griechenlands. Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., LIX, no. 1. 

Gyuta LászLó. Die Reiternomaden der Volkerwanderungszeit und das Christentum in 
Ungarn. Ibid. 

Ginrer Martiny, Die Ausgrabungen im byzantinischen Kaiserpalast in Istanbul. 4n. Inst. 
Kondakov, XI (1940). 

G. Ostrocorsky. L'expédition du Prince Oleg contre Constantinople en 907. Ibid. 

D. Anasrasievié. L’année impériale à Byzance [in Russian, with résumé in French]. Ibid. 

D. Rasovsxy. Les Commans [IV; in Russian, with résumé in French]. Zbid. 

G. VERNADsKY. Juwaini’s Version of Chingis Khan’s Yasa. Ibid. 

Louis ELexss. The Development of the Rumanian People. Hung. Quar., Winter. 

Emit L. Vernet. Medieval Tombstones in Transylvania. Ibid. 

Francis Ecxuart. The Holy Crown of Hungary: The History of an Idea. Ibid. 

Géza IsrvAnyl. King Matthias Corvinus. Ibid.” 

Grorce Bónis. King Matthias the Legislator. Ibid. 

PAUL LEMERLE and ALEXANDRE SoLoviev, eds. Trois chartes des souverains serbes con- 
servées au monastère du Kutlumus (Mont Athos). An. Inst. Kondakov, XI (1940). 


CULTURAL 


Eoin MacNezL. The Hymn of St. Secundinus in Honour of St. Patrick. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Sept. 

Enpre von IvAnxa. Der Aufbau der Schrift De divinis nominibus de Ps.-Dionysios. 
Scholastik, XV, no. 3. 

GEORGE K. ANDERSON. Notes on the Language of Ælfric's English Pastoral Letters in 
Corpus Christi College 190 and Bodleian Junius 121. Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Jan. 

AUGUSTINE Puitip. The Exeter Scribe and the Unity of the Crist. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Dec. 

Caroline Brapy. Óðinn and the Norse Jqrmunrekkr-Legend. Ibid. 

Francis PEasopy Macoun, JR. The Rome of Two Northern Pilgrims: Archbishop Sigeric 
of Canterbury and Abbot Nikolds of Munkathverd. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 

Id. On Six Old-Icelandic Words. Mod. Lang. Notes, Dec. 

Paur Watsu. The Annals attributed to Tigernach. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 

K. A. Hami. The ‘Body versus Soul’ Fallacy and the Qur’an. Islamic Culture, Oct. 

H. Goerz. Muslim Pottery and Other Vessels of the Late “Abbasid Caliphate in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay. Ibid. 
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Franz Rosentuac. On the Knowledge of Plato’s Philosophy in the Islamic World. Ibid. 

SamureL M. BLuMENFIELD. Rashi, the Teacher in Israel (1040-1105). Jewish Social Stud., 
Oct. 

Axnrur Lanncrar. Der Porretanismus der Homilien des Radulphus Ardens. Zeitsch. f. 
Kathol, Theologie, LXIV, no. 3. 

F. Taytor. The Hatton Wood Manüsaript in the John Rylands Library. Bull. John 
Rylands Library, Oct. 

R. E. Bennetr. Walter Map’s Sadius and Galo. Speculum, Jan. 

Eva Marruews Sanrorp. The Liber Floridus. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Ferpinanp Lor, Encore la Cantilene de Saint Faron. Mod. Philol., Feb. 

Epmonp Farat. Sur trois vers de la “Chanson de Roland”. Ibid. 

Ernst Bruacer. Yvain and his Lion. Ibid. 

Epwarp C. Armstrone. Old French “Acopart”, ‘Ethiopian’. Ibid. 

Rocer SHERMAN Loomis. King Arthur in the Antipodes, Ibid. 

F, M. Powrcxe. Notes on the Compilation of the “Chronica Majora’ of Matthew of Paris. 
Ibid. 

Ténnes Kieserc. Einige Bemerkungen zu Paul Lehmanns “Skandinavische Reisefrüchte”. 
Nord. Tids. f. Bok- och Biblioteksväsen, XXVII, no. 4. 

A, G. Lrrrue. Theological Schools in Medieval England. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Erwin I. J. RosentHaAL. Ibn Khaldiin: A North African Muslim Thinker of the Fourteenth 
Century. Bull. John Rylands Library, Oct. 

FREDERICK Topper. Chaucer and the Cambridge Edition. Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Oct. 

Crair C. Orson. Chaucer and the Music of the Fourteenth Century. Speculum, Jan. 

Marearer Rickert. The Reconstruction of an English Carmelite Missal. Ibid. 

Grorcr T. From. On the Old English Herbal of Apuleius Vitellius C IIL. Jour. Eng. and 

` Ger. Philol., Jan. 

Marearer ScuLaucu. An Old English Encomium Urbis. Ibid. 

Martin Honecker. Der Name des Nikolaus von Cues in zeitgenössischer Etymologie: 
Zugleich ein Beitrag zum Problem der Onomastika. Sitz. Heidelberg. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaft., Philos.-Hist. KL, 1939-40, pt. 2. 

Victor ScHoLpERER. The Invention of Printing. Library, Trans. Bibliograph. Soc., June. 

[Henry Guppy]. The Evolution of the Art of Printing [18 plates]. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, Oct. 

Voria Gincenicx. The Ludus Diane of Conrad Celtes. Germanic Rev., Oct. 

Ernst Roser Currus. Mittelalterlicher und barocker Dichtungss:-il. Mod. Philol., Feb. 

SanForp B. MEECH, ed. A Collection of Proverbs in Rawlinson MS © 328. Ibid., Nov. 

Joser Kocu and Hans Tesxe, eds. Cusanus-Texte. I, Predigten: 6. Die Auslegungen des 
Vaterunsers in vier Predigten. Sitz. Heidelberg. Akad. d, Wissenschaft., Philos.-Hist. 


Kl., 1938-39, pt. 4. 
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British EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


John. Bale: A Study in the Minor Literature of the Reformation, By Jesse W. 
Harais, [Illinois Studies in Language and Literature.] (Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1940, pp. 157, paper $1.50, cloth $2.00.) Between his birth in 1495 
and his death in 1563 John Bale lived through the Reformation, two imprison- 
ments, and two exiles. He was a Carmelite prior, a parish priest, a bishop, and a 
prebendary. He was also a dramatist, biographer, martyrologist, bibliographer, 
editor, and religious controversialist extraordinary. In this scholarly study the 
details of his life are carefully worked out and his literary efforts described in 
summary form, with the plays receiving most of the attention. If the work has 
any defects, they would seem to be the rare ones of brevity and a cautious ten- 
dency to underestimate the importance of the subject studied. Bale played an 
important as well as colorful part in the Reformation and deserves much more 
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attention than he has commonly received. His barbed and salty controversial 
shafts—too frequently expurgated from the Parker Society edition of his works 
compiled in Victorian times—might well be quoted at greater length in such a 
study as this if the funds of university presses permitted. For if not a Shake- 
speare, Bale, like his colleague and associate-controversialist William Turner, 
was a hard-working, versatile, courageous, and witty man. He should not be 
forgotten. M. M. KNAPPEN. 


The Tudors and Stuarts. By M. M. Rerse, Head of the History Department at 
Wellington College. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1940, pp. 440, $2.00.) 


Proceedings, Minutes, and Enrolments of the Company of Soapmakers, 1562-1642. 
Edited by Harotp Evan Martuews, [Bristol Record Society.] (Bristol, the 
Society, 1940, pp. vii, 263.) These proceedings of the Soapmakers’ Company of 
Bristol are devoted to rather bald entries, in the established tradition of gild 
records, of admissions to apprenticeship and mastership, to wardens’ accounts, 
and to references to the society’s hall and other possessions. Such information as 
is thus provided does little beyond amplifying the established facts of gild 
history. In 1603 new ordinances approved by the crown were drawn up. At 
about the same time there is evidence of a considerable amount of dnternal taxa- 
tion to provide for common purposes, such as the erection of a new hall and 
payment for legal services. Still more important were the efforts of the majority 
of the company, representing an old-established group of craftsmen, to resist 
technological change in their industry. Fixed minimum prices for their product, 
limitations on the number of apprentices, quotas of production, and prohibitions 
of the use of substitute raw materials point to the fact that capitalist methods 
involving the use of train and seed oils in place of olive oil were being used by 
the more aggressive masters to the detriment of those who, unwilling or unable 
to adopt the new techniques, tried to hold their position by restrictive regula- 
tions. Insofar as such measures were successful they contributed to the weakness 
of the Bristol industry in competition with the more technologically advanced 
London soapmakers during the later 1630's, especially after these had secured 
crown privileges in return for royalty payments. F. C. Derz. 


Diary of Sir Archibald Johnston of Wariston. Volume II, 1655-1660. Edited from 
the Original Manuscript, with Notes and Introduction, by James D. Ocitviz. 
[Publications of the Scottish History Society, Third Series, Volume XXXIV.] 
(Edinburgh, printed at the University Press by T. and A. Constable, 1940, pp. 
Ixxxiv, 195.) This is the concluding volume of the Scottish History Society’s 
edition of Wariston’s diary, the earlier volumes of which were published in 
1g1r and 1919, respectively. “For the present volume it has been judged ex- 
pedient to print the diaries with much abridgment, and to include only such 
passages as reflect Wariston’s life in its relation to the times, his motives as re- 
vealed by himself, and the working-out of them as he followed the slippery 
paths to which he set himself, until his fall, so much greater because of the 
heights he had attained.” 


The Parliamentary Diary of Sir Edward Dering, 1670-1673. Edited by Basit DUKE 
Henning, Instructor in History, Fellow of Saybrook College in Yale University. 
[Yale Historical Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor.] (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940, pp. xviii, 178, $2.50.) We have only a few diaries 
for Restoration parliaments, and hence the value of this latest addition to their 

» number. Sir Edward Dering’s diary, a little more ample for the period it covers 
than Anchitell Grey’s Debates, is a mine of information on the activities of the 
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house of commons, Students of economic history will find some material in the 
debates on supply and ways and means, and students of British imperial history 
will be interested in a debate on parliament’s power to tax Ireland (pp. 14-17). 
As would be expected, however, the diary will prove of chief interest to students 
of parliamentary procedure, It contains not only descriptions of procedure but 
also shrewd comments on disputed points. Dering makes the familiar complaint 
of irregularities in procedure (p. 4); and familiar also are several comments on 
the pressure of business and the shortness of time (e.g., pp. 45-47). There are 
comments on amending a bill after the third reading (pp. 42-43) and on allow- 
ing the withdrawal, rather than the rejection, of a bill after the first reading, 
with the effect, says Dering, that it may be presented again “in hope to pass 
that in a thin House which would not go down in a full House” (p. 82). These - 
are only a few of the matters discussed. A careful reading is necessary to un- 
cover all the material on procedure. Something has been lost, as well as gained, 
in modernizing the spelling and punctuation of the original. But the editor has 
done his work well. The index seems to be good. The edition might be a little 
more useful if it included a calendar of parliamentary business similar to that 
in Dr. Robbins’s edition of the Diary of John Milward. 
CATHERINE STRATEMAN SIMS. 


The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By Grabys Scorr THomson, Somerville 
College, Oxford. (London, Jonathan Cape, 1940, pp. 384, 15s.) By the marriage 
in 1669 of William Lord Russell, later the Whig “martyr”, and Rachel, daughter 
and coheir of the earl of Southampton, the Russells came into possession of the 
Bloomsbury estates. This volume’s theme is the development of that property 
and the life of three generations of Russells there, up to the death in 1771 of the 
politically active fourth duke of Bedford, leader of the “Bloomsbury gang”. Miss 
Scott Thomson’s earlier volume on the Russells, Life in a Noble Household, 
1641-1700, was concerned with their estates and life at Woburn. From business 
letters, account books, and bills the author, through her literary skill and her 
great knowledge of the period, has constructed a fascinating book of importance 
for the social historian. In addition to the sections which chronicle the topo- 
graphical, social, and economic development of the Bloomsbury district and 
analyze the augmentation of the Russell fortunes due to the increase in value 
of these estates, other chapters of especial interest are those on the second duke’s 
patronage of music and the arts; that on the work of the fourth duke’s estate 
agent in chief, Mr. Butcher; and that on the interests of the family in Greenland 
and in East India shipping and trade. Gerpa Ricuarps Crossy. 


The Letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess of Huntingdon, Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Cuartes F. Murrerr, University of Missouri, [Huntington 
Library Publications.} (San Marino, Huntington Library, 1940, pp. xxiv, 64, 
$1.75.) The writer of these letters is described by Professor Mullett as “a highly 
articulate practitioner, representative of a large corps of physicians whose share 
in the historical development of medicine has been slighted in favor of the 
‘great’ names”. He was the author of a number of medical treatises and was 
regarded by his contemporaries as an important figure in the medical profession. 
The originals of the letters here published are, with one exception, in the Hast- 
ings Manuscripts in the Huntington Library. 


Empire on the Seven Seas: The British Empire, 1784-1939. By James TRusLow 
Apams. (New York, Scribner’s, 1940, pp. xi, 391, $3.50.) This volume follows 
the author’s Building the British Empire, which brought the British story down 
to 1783. Like the earlier volume, it emphasizes interpretation rather than de- 
tailed narrative or close analysis of institutions. Intended primarily for the 
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general reader in the United States, it frankly reflects a sympathetic view of the 
British people, from whom, abovc all others, the author believes that the United 
States can hope for understanding and friendship. His judgment on events and 
policies is not withheld, Censure is intermingled with commendation, but al- 
ways the discussion and comment are aimed at enlarging understanding. The 
style is chatty and at times impressionistic; it is always readable and persuasive. 
Much space is given to developments in Britain itself. Overseas expansion and 
the growth of imperial and commonwealth institutions are dealt with against 
this background. The whole subject is carried along from period to period with- 
out lingering for long at a time on any one part of the empire. The author 
succeeds in imparting a sense of continuity to the story as a whole. 
Reainatp G. TROTTER. 


The British Social Services. By A. D. K. Owen, Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship 
at the University of Glasgow. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1940, pp. 48.) 


Winston Churchill at the Admiralty, 1911-1915. By R. MacGrecor Dawson. [Re- 
printed from the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, August, 
1940.] (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1940, pp. 33, 25 cents.) 


British Foreign Policy since Versailles, By W. N. Mevuicorr. (Londgn, Methuen, 
1940, pp. vili, 316, 8s. 6d.) This volume is a veritable mine of factual informa- 
tion clearly stated and well organized, Bur it is more than that, for it is an 
attempt to trace the development of all the main factors influencing British 
policy since r919. In addition, it is an estimate or evaluation of the wisdom or 
success of this policy during what the author characterizes as a “complicated 
and unsatisfactory chapter in modern history”. Professor Medlicott’s conclusion 
is that the ineffectiveness of British diplomacy during this period was caused 
mainly by the “variety of the problems facing successive goveraments”. The 
problems in the Mediterranean, the Near East, the Far East, and elsewhere, 
which prevented Great Britain from concentrating her main attention on 
Europe or even on the North Sea, are briefly discussed. So, too, is the clash 
between ideology and realism within Britain, which, the author believes, sup- 
plies the essential clue to an understanding of British foreign policy since Ver- 
sailles, Although the exposition of the factors influencing British decisions 
generally seems to justify those decisions, the author does not uniformly approve 
British policy. He admits, for example, that “the ultimate aims of the Chamber- 
lain policy are decidedly obscure” and believes that during the Sudeten crisis 
British diplomacy showed “a depressing lack of initiative, foresight, and quick 
thinking”. Few will question his contention that the most successful phase of 
Britain’s foreign policy was with the United States. The book merits a careful 
reading. F. Lee Benns. 


Speeches on Foreign Policy, By Viscount Harırax. Edited by H. H. E. CRASTER. 
[Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1940, pp. x, 368, $4.00.) “The prefatory notes given to each speech are intended 
to give the minimum of information necessary to acquaint the reader with the 
circumstances in which the speech was delivered and to explain allusions con- 
tained therein. ... The speeches have been chosen with the object of giving a 
more or less connected narrative of the events which led up to the present war 
and of illustrating the slow change in the British attitude towards Germany.” 


ARTICLES 


Epocar ZirseL. The Origins of William Gilbert’s Scientific Method. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 
Wittis Hotmes Kerr. The Treatment of Drake’s Circumnavigation in Hakluyt’s “Voy- 
ages”, 1589. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXIV, no. 4. 
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Warrer E. Hovucuron, yr. The History of Trades: Its Relation ta-Seventeenth-Century 
Thought. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Lawrence J. BurpEE. The Fate of Henry Hudson. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

T. W. Moopy. The School Bills of Conn O'Neill at Eton, 1615-22. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 

A. H. THomas. The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. Histcry, Sept. 

G. F. James. The Admiralty Buildings, 1695-1723. Mariner’s Mirror, Dct. 

Epwarp Hucues. North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century. History, Sept. 

Frank J. KLINGBERG. The Efforts of the S.P.G. to Christianize tne Mosquito Indians, 
1742-1785. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

W. S. Hotpswortn. The Movement for the Reform in the Law (1793-1832) [III]. Law 
Quar. Rev., July. 

Ivor J. Herrinc. Ulster Roads on the Eve of the Railway Age, c. 1800-40. Irish Hist. 
Stud., Sept. 

Sir WiLLiam Beveripce. The Trade Cycle in Britain before 1850: A Postscript. Oxford 
Ec. Papers, Sept. 

J..S. Marre.t, Early Parliamentary Reporting in Nova Scotia, 1817-2837. Can. Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

Roxar V. Sres. Constitutional Change in Jamaica, 1834-60. Jour. Comparative Legis- 
lation and Internat. Law, Nov. 

Trevor Witiiams. James Stephen and British Intervention in New Zealand, 1838-40. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. : 

E. J. B. Foxcrtorr. The New South Wales Aborigines’ Protectorate, Port Phillip District, 
1838-50 [I]. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Oct. 

Canon A. Burton. Some Early Western Australian Diaries. Ibid. 

KENNETH Binns. The Publication of Historical Records in Australia. Teid. 

Ipa E. Legson. Archives in New South Wales. Ibid. 

E. R. Prrr. Archives in the Public Library of Victoria. Ibid. 

G. H. Prrr. Archives in South Australia. Ibid. 

C. S. Bracxron, New Zealand and the Australian Anti-Transportazion Movement. Ibid. 

F. W. Howay. The Discovery of thé Fraser River: The Second Phase. Brit. Col. Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 

A. G. Harvey. David Douglas in British Columbia. Ibid. 

W. Kaye Lams. Records of the Early Proceedings of the Legislature in British Columbia. 
Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Aurrep G. Baitey. Railways and the Confederation Issue in New Brunswick, 1863-1865. 
Ibid. 

CLIFForRD M. Zierer. The Australian Iron and Steel Industry as a Functional Unit. 
Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Raye R. Prarr. Economic and Social Problems in the British West Indies: A Review. 
Ibid. i 

G. A. Barlar. British Gunvessels of 1875: The Larger Single-Screw Type. Mariner's 
Mirror, Oct. 

Jean RICHARD D'AUTEUIL. Le syndicalisme catholique national au Canada. Culture, Sept. 

F. A. Cavanacu. State Intervention in English Education. History, Sept. 

Eric A. Wacker. The Jameson Raid. Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, no. 3. 

Sir Cartes Harrincron. Mundania and Chanak, 1922. Quar. Rev., Oct. 

Jonn Q. Avams. Settlements of the Northeastern Canadian Arctic. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

R. A. MacKay. Canada goes Abroad. Yale Rev., Autumn. 

A. BERRIEDALE Kerry. The War and the Constitution [II]. Mod. Law Rev., July. 

Cecil T. Carr. Crisis Legislation in Britain. Columbia Law Rev., Dec. 

Grant Dexter. The Canadian Economy in Two Wars. For. Affairs, Jen. 

DonaLp Cowie. The Anzacs march Again. Ibid. 

G. H. Carrin. South Africa at War. Ibid. 

Lucretia L. Instey. The War Policy of South Africa. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec. 

TaraknaTH Das. British Imperialism, India, and the War. Unity, Dec. 16. 

K. A. Buarra. Die indische Kongresspartei und der Krieg. Berl. Monetsh., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 
Wiar E. Irevanp. The Annexation Petition of 1869. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Oct. 
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France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
C. W. Cole 


Richelieu: His Rise to Power. By Caru J. Burcxuarpr. Translated and abridged 
by Epwrn and Wirta Mur. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. 413, 
$3.75.) Within the framework of his self-imposed restrictions Professor Burck- 
hardt has wrought brilliantly. Himself a statesman, he is particularly felicitous 
in his lucid analysis of complicated diplomatic tangles and his intuitive under- 
standing of political psychology. The emphasis in these detailed but undocu- 
mented pages is laid preponderantly upon the political and diplomatic history 
of France from the assassination of Henry IV to the flight of Marie de Médicis 
to Brussels, This attention to politics and diplomacy has diverted Professor 
Burckhardt from studying Richelieu in any aspect save as a man of public 
affairs, His principal contention, however, that the cardinal “at every point of 
his work relied on the full employment of the human reason” (p. 401) is amply 
substantiated. The present edition, which has been very ably translated, omits 
the afterword of the original one (Richelieu: Der Aufstieg zur Macht, Munich, 
1935), in which it was explained that this study had been based upon the works 
of Hanotaux, D’Avenel, Fagniez, Belloc, and Battifol and contained no new 
archival material. Chapters xıv and xv, “Adel und Bourgeoisie” and “Der 
französische Kalvinismus”, have been omitted, but otherwise abridgment has 
been relatively infrequent and unimportant. Sixteen illustrations adorn the 
volume, which is also provided with an excellent index. Arrnur M. Wrson. 


Une vie d'ambassadeur du roi soleil: Les missions de Charles-Francois de Vinti- 
mille, Comte du Luc, auprès des Ligues Suisses (1708-1715) et du Saint-Empire 
(1715-1717). By Henry Mercier. (Paris, La Bourdonnais, 1939, pp. 298, 45 fr.) 
Debts, dinners, and diplomacy, in. about this order of importance, principally 
concerned the Comte du Luc during his nine ambassadorial years. Some relief, 
nevertheless, was afforded by two kidnapings, de par le roi, and one physical 
assault upon diplomatic immunity, all of which violated international comity, 
flattered the vanity of the ambassador, and enhanced the prestige of le grand 
monarque. Beyond a bullying wit, confidently paraded in letters to Torcy and 
Pontchartrain, a Gestapo-like efficiency in engineering abductions, and a fine, 
soldierly capacity for purple rages, it is difficult to discern the diplomatic quali- 
fications of the Comte du Luc. His missions and the accounts of them herein pre- 
sented are a confused mélange of the important and the unimportant, of Swiss 
cantonal politics and the international balance of power, of solemn dignities and 
financial trivialities, of affairs of state and personal matters. Despite a consider- 
able documentation, referring chiefly to material in the Paris archives, and an 
appendix containing six brief speeches and letters, the book is not impressive as 
a work of scholarship, nor as a narrative is it so organized and presented as to 
constitute a clear exposition. No doubt French diplomatic representation among 
the seventeenth century Swiss cantons was, as the author contends, very im- 
portant, but this book is not an effective demonstration thereof. Historical 
knowledge has not been greatly enriched by this account of Du Luc’s participa- 
tion at the Congress of Baden (1714) or by the relation of his inconsequential 


and financially depressing mission to Vienna. Laurence B. PACKARD. 
ARTICLES 
SneLBY T. McCroy. Flood Relief and Control in Eighteenth-Century France. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar. 


Orro KIRCHHEIMER. Decree Powers and Constitutional Law in France under the Third 
Republic. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec. 
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Ernsr Ep. Bercer. Camille Barrère. Berl. Monatsh., Nov. 
Anpré Géraup (“Pertinax”). Gamelin. For. Affairs, Jan. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


Parlamentarismens utveckling i Norge efter 1905. By Arne Byérnserc. [Skrifter 
utgivna av statsvetenskapliga föreningen i Uppsala.] (Uppsala and Stockholm, 
Almgvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri-A-B., 1939, pp. xv, 400.) Modern Norway was 
allowed a thirty-five-year period of independence, and that, as it turns out, is 
almost precisely the period covered by this study. The story is brought down to 
July, 1939, less than a year before the Nazi invasion forced the free parliament 
into a state of abeyance. Most of the volume is concerned with the Norwegian 
cabinet as an institution, attention being concentrated on the formation and the 
fall of the successive ministries, with intermittent digressions and a good closing 
essay on significant features of Norwegian parliamentarism in general. There 
are some useful tables on the periods and the personnel of the successive min- 
istries and on the social background and political affiliations of the storting’s 
membership throughout this period. The exposition is uncommonly clear and 
is well grownded on a broad foundation of sources. The proportions are gener- 
ally good. The judgments passed—and they are not numerous—are apt to be 
timidly expressed. The tone of the work is consistently objective; for this the 
author deserves full credit, but it can be noted that he enjoyed certain ad- 
vantages. First, the several party histories of recent years, by Worm-Miiller, 
Gjerløw, Koht, et al., tend to cancel out on partisanship. Second, the author, as 
a Swede, could enjoy the calmness of an “outsider”. His work takes its place in 
a succession of studies on parliamentarism—chiefly on the Swedish case, but 
there have appeared studies also on the Finnish, Swiss, and French examples— 
which have been coming over a number of years from the seminar in political 

. science of Axel Brusewitz at Uppsala. 


ARTICLES 

Sune Linpgvisr. Danmarks forntid—och nordens [review article of Bréndsted’s Danmarks 
Oldtid]. Nord. Tids., 1940, no. 5. 

Nis Heruirz. Drag ur de nordiska ländernas statsskick. Ibid. 

Err F. Hecxscuer. Den svenska järnhanteringens ekonomiska historia i fagelperspektiv. 
Ekon. Tids., 1940, no. 1. 

Isak Corijn. Rester av Heinrich Rantzaus Bibliotek på Breitenburg i National- och 
Universitetsbiblioteket i Prag [concl.]. Nord. Tids: för Bok- och Biblioteksväsen, XXVII, 
no. 4. 

Conrap BercEnporr. The Churches of Scandinavia. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec. 

Diprix Arup Seip. Hovedlinjer i norsk forskning i vårt århundre. Nord. Tids., 1940, 
no. 5. 

Karen Monrap Jones. The Plight of Denmark. Social Stud., Oct. 

MARGRETE SprENGHEST. Spring in Denmark 1940: A Personal Narrative. Am. Scand. Rev., 


Dec. 
Epvarp Hamsro. Fact and Fiction in the Norwegian War. Ibid. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


Don Juan d Austria und die Schlacht bei Lepanto. By FeLIx HARTLAUB. [Schriften 
der kriegsgeschichtlichen Abteilung im historischen Seminar der Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universität, Berlin.] (Berlin, Junker und Dünnhaupt, 1940, pp. 186, 
8 M.) This is a creditable piece of work for a man who has had access only to 
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the standard printed authorities. There is nothing new in it, but the author 
makes it abundantly clear how Don John’s previous experiences with the 
Granadan Moriscos marked him out as the man to lead the Christian fleet and 
how his personality inspired the divergent elements of which that fleet was 
composed to unite, if only temporarily, to win an epoch-making victory. A final 
chapter describes the setting of the victor’s star and the tragic anticlimax of his 
last two inglorious years as his half-brother’s representative in the Netherlands. 
Lepanto had been a triumph so dramatic and complete that it was impossible 
for the victor to add anything more. “Don Juan blieb ein Gefangener seines 
Sieges und konnte nicht in seine Eigenständigkeit zurückkehren.” References 
are given for all important facts, but when one looks them up, one does not 
always find that they fully support the statements in the text. One feels through- 
out that it is the psychological rather than the strictly historical side of the story 
of his hero’s career that primarily interests Dr. Hartlaub, And one instinctively 
wonders, as one inevitably does whenever one reads any German historical 
monograph that has been published since September, 1939, what the inner 
feelings of the author are in regard to the present crisis. Rocek B. MERRIMAN. 


ARTICLES 


° 

Franz von Karaist, Zur Geschichte des Münchner Patriziates. Jahrb. f. Nationalékon. u. 
Statistik, CLII, no. 1. 

Hermur Haure. Der freibauerliche Kleinadel der bessarabischen Militärgrenze. Deut. 
Arch, f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., Sept. 

B. H. Unrun. Kolonisatorische Bertthrungen zwischen den Mennoniten und den Siedlern 
anderer Konfessionen im Weichselgebiet und in der Neumark. Ibid. 

ALrons Periick. Die sténdischen Auseinandersetzungen im oberschlesischen Industriege- 
biete: Einige Grundgedanken zu einer Volkskunde dieses Raumes. Ibid. 

GÜNTHER Franz. Die alpenländische Einwanderung nach Oberdeutschland in der Zeit 
nach dem Dreissigjährigen Kriege. Ibid. 

HiLpecard Binper-Jonnson. Der deutsche Amerika-Auswanderer des 18. Jahrhunderts im 
zeitgenössischen Urteil, Ibid. 

Geruarp Masine. Riga und die Ostwanderung des deutschen Handwerkers: Studien zur 
deutschen Handwerkerwanderung im 18. Jahrhundert. Ibid. 

Hermann HALLER and Karu Biscuor. Zur Entwicklung der deutschen Stadt Ruma im 
Rahmen des Syrmiendeutschtums. did. 

SELMA STERN-TAUBLER. The Jew in the Transition from Ghetto to Emancipation. Hisroria 
Judaica, Oct. 

Perer R. Rompen. Metternichs Kampf um Europa. Neue Rundschau, June. 

Evcen Wontnaupter. Nikolaus Falck und die historische Rechtsschule. Hist. Jahrb., LIX, 
nos. 3-4. 

GERHARD Loose. The Peasant in Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl’s Sociological and Novelistic 
Writings: A Contribution to the Problem of Primitivism. Germanic Rev., Dec. 

Eucren Franz. Ludwig Freiherr von der Pfordten—ein ‘“‘Grossdeutscher”? Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLXII, no. 2. 

Orro ScHwarz. Johannes v. Miquel (Werk und Persönlichkeit). Schmollers Jahrb., LXIV, 
no. 3. 

E. M. Butter. Rilke and Tolstoy. Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct. 

FriepricH Cart SELL. Thomas Mann and the Problem of Anti-Intellectualism. Germanic 
Rev., Dec. : 

Karu RössLE. Zwanzig Jahre Handwerksf6érderung. Schmollers Jahrb., LXIV, no. 5. 

TAYLOR Cote, Corporative Organization of the Third Reich. Rev. Politics, Oct. 

Denis DE Roucemonr. Passion and the Origin of ‘Hitlerism. Ibid., Jan. 

Henry Winiiam SPIEGEL. Wehrwirtschaft: Economics of the Military State. Am. Ec. 
Rev., Dec. 

Arno WINKLER. Uber die “Rückständigkeit” der ungarischen Landwirtschaft. Ung. 
Jahrb., Oct. . 
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Lupwic Nimeni. Das Deutschtum im ungarischen Blickfeld, /éid. 

Oscar VasELLA. Bauernkrieg und Reformation in Graubünden 1525-1526. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XX, no. 1. 

Jean-Cuarzes Brauper. La fin des capitulations avec la France (1830). Ibid. 

Anvré E. Sayous. La haute bourgeoisie de Genève et ses travaux scientifiques. Ibid., no. 2. 

Leonuarp Haas. Die Schweiz und die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika: Ein ge- 
schichtlicher Rückblick. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Perer M. Dunne. The General of the Suppressed Jesuits. Hist. Bull., Nov. 

Letters by German Authors of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Communicated 
by Hemricu ScHNEmeR and Marvin C. Ditxey. Germanic Rev., Dec. 

Historisch-politische Denkschriften Sybels für König Maximilian II von Bayern aus den 
Jahren 1859-1861, mitgeteilt von Karl Alexander v. Müller [I]. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXII, 
no. 1. 

Bismarck und Haymerle: Ein Gespräch über Russland. Berl. Monatsh., Nov. 


Traty 
Gaudens Megaro 


Italy. By C. Peruzzi, Professor of Italian at London University. With a Foreword 
by H. E. Alberto de’ Stefani. [Ambassadors at Large, Studies in the Foreign 
Policies of the Leading Powers, General Editor, E. H. Carr.] (New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1939, pp. xii, 223, $2.00.) Forming part of a series which aims “to 
give an opportunity for qualified spokesmen of the principal nations to describe, 
for the benefit of the English reader, the policy and outlook of their respective 
countries in relation to the rest of the world”, this volume presents a well- 
written pro-fascist outline of, and apologia for, the principal domestic and 
foreign policies of fascist Italy. It is scarcely necessary to say that it should be 
used with extreme caution. Of special interest is the treacment of Italy as a ` 
“have-not” or “proletarian” power. 


ARTICLES 


Raymond pE Roover. A Florentine Firm of Cloth Manufacturers: Management and Or- 
ganization of a Sixteenth-Century Business. Speculum, Jan. 

Z. S. Fink. Venice and English Political Thought in the Seventeenth Century. Mod. 
Philol., Nov. 

Cuarves H. LyrrLe. Historical Bases of Rome’s Conflict with Freerrasonry. Church Hist., 
Mar., 1940. 

CARLO ANTONIO VIANELLO. Dal carteggio inedito di Alessandro Verr: con il conte Antonio 
Greppi. Arch. Stor. Lombardo, Dec., 1939. 

Ernestina Monti. Contributo ad uno studio sui “libretti d'opera” in Lombardia e sulla 
censura teatrale in Milano nell’Ottocento, Ibid. 

ApoL_ro Omopero. Note critiche alla storia del Risorgimento: IH, La politica di Carlo 
Filangieri ministro di Francesco II [cont.]. Critica, Mar., 1940. 

Rosrra Forses. The Mediterranean Highway. Fortnightly, Dec. 

The Italian History of the War, 1915-1918. Army Quar., Oct. 

F. A. Harur. The Nature and Significance of Fascism. South African Jour. Economics, 
Sept. 

Juxzs Romans. Who saved Fascism? Sat. Eve. Post, Nov. 23. 

Francis O. Witcox. The Use of Atrocity Stories in War. Am. Pol. Scr. Rev., Dec. 

Caro Srorza. The Dilemma of the Fascists. Living Age, Sept. 

Lucr Srurzo. Hitler’s Teacher [Mussolini]. Commonweal, Jan. 10. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. How Mussolini tricked the Press. Dalhousie Rev., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 


Howard R. Marraro. Unpublished American Documents on Italy: s Occupation of Rome. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 
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Russia AND PoLanp 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


ARTICLES 

G. P. Georcievsky. Mazepa i Menshikov: Novye materialy [Mazeppa and Menshikov: 
new materials]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1940, no. 12. 

AvraHm YARMOLINSKY. Studies in Russian Americana: III, Seventeenth-Century Transla- 
tions. Bull. New York Public Library, Sept. 

B. Grekov. Lomonosov—istorik [Lomonosov as a historian]. Istorik-marksist, 1940, 
no. Il. 

S. Busnuvev. Anglo-russki intzident so shkhunoi Viksen [Anglo-Russian incident with 
the schooner Wixen, 1836]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1940, no. 5. 

S. Borrimov. Revolyutzionnye sobytiya v Pribaltike [revolutionary events in the Baltic 
provinces]. Ibid. 

S. Marxov. Rumynski proizvol v Bessarabii (1918 g.) [the Rumanian arbitrary actions in 
Bessarabia in 1918]. Idid., no. 4. 

Frepa Urey. The Enigma of Soviet Production. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Max Eastman. The Character and Fate of Leon Trotsky. Ibid. 

MicnarL T. Frorisky. Stalin’s New Deal for Labor. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

N. Koropxov. Pol’skaya voina 1794 goda v relyatziyakh i raportakh A. V. Suvorova [the 
Polish war of 1794 in Suvorov's reports]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1940, no. 4. » 

N. N. The Jagiellonian University, Cracow. Slavonic Year-Book, Vol. XIX. 

A. T. LurosLawsk1. Warsaw: The Heart of Poland. Geograph. Mag., XII (1940). 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State: Political and Economic Problems of the 
Meiji Period. By E. Hersert Norman. [Institute of Pacific Relations Inquiry 
Series.] (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, pp. xvi, 254, $2.00.) 
This important contribution to an understanding of Japan’s rapid transforma- 
tion from a secluded feudal state to a modern world power is one of the most 
significant volumes in the Institute of Pacific Relations Inquiry Series, Dr. 
Norman has presented in this book the best and fullest account in a Western 
language of the political and economic developments in the decades between 
the Restoration of 1867-68 and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. His con- 
tribution lies not so much in setting forth the results of original research as in 
creating out of a mass of factual data drawn for the most part from widely 
scattered secondary sources a vivid delineation of the complexity of trends and 
forces which led to Japan’s emergence as a modern state, Based in greater part 
upon Japanese and in lesser part upon Western sources, the book is provided 
with an exceptionally full bibliography of the works consulted. 


Japan in China. By WiLLryam Henry Caamsperiin. (London, Duckworth, 1940, 
pp. 143, 6s.) Daily events abroad give confirmation to Mr. Chamberlin’s state- 
ment, in this book, that the European war is to determine whether or not the 
map of East Asia will be redrawn. Hence he refuses to commit himself on the 
outcome of the present Sino-Japanese struggle. He adheres strictly to tracing that 
struggle from its commencement to the fall of 1939 and does an excellent job. 
His combination of impartiality and caution produces a truthful if drab picture 
of the Far East at war. Few matters of importance have escaped Chamberlin’s 
attention, and he has taken special note of the timing of Japanese aggression 
with events in Europe. The entrance of Japanese troops into French Indo-China 
must, therefore, have occasioned the Monitor correspondent little surprise, com- 
ing, as it did, on the heels of France’s collapse. Concerning America’s position 
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in the Orient the author recommends no definite policy. He does accuse those 
favoring sanctions against Japan of being “lacking in a sense of elementary 
psychology”. Strong sanctions, he feels, would most probably provoke swift 
attacks on the Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Malaya, the Philippines, and even the 
United States, But war between Japan and this nation he thinks unlikely for 
two major reasons: there is little articulate sentiment in America advocating 
war; and American policy in the Orient has usually followed that of Britain, 
which, at the time Chamberlin wrote, was in no position to oppose Japan. 
Britain has now, however, drawn the United States so close to her that Japan 
formally allied with Germany and Italy on September 27, the day following 
the embargo on iron and steel scrap. The ultimate result of these developments 
only the future will reveal, but it is obvious that affairs in Europe are, as Cham- 
berlin insists, a vital factor in Far Eastern as well as in American history. 
FREDERICK H, REINSTEIN. 


ARTICLES 


I. Mryazax1. Renaissance in the Orient and in the Occident [in Japanzse], Shirin, Oct. 

Nien, Cu‘une-cu't. Embassies between Liao and Sung [in Chinese]. Yenching Jour. 
Chinese Stud., June. 

M. Fuyrra. The Mariner’s Compass [in Japanese]. Shirin, Oct. 

Yt-Cutian Cuanc. The Kuo Tzu Chien. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Apr.-June, 1940. 

Epmonp Lamare, S.J. La propagande du P. Nicolas Trigault en faveur des missions de 
Chine (1616). Arch, Hist. Soc. lesu, June. 

D. F. Lacu. The Chinese Studies of Andreas Müller. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Dec. 

Cuartes C. STELLE. American Trade in Opium to China, prior to 1820. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 

Feno-T‘ten Cuao. An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Works on the First Anglo- 
Chinese War. Yenching Jour. Social Stud., Oct. 

A. Muxar. The Development and Character of the Movement advocating an Invasion of 
China in the Latter Part of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-2867) [in Japanese]. 
Shirin, Oct. 

Tuomas LaFarour. Some Early Chinese Visitors to the United States. T‘ten Hsia Monthly, 
Oct.-Nov. 

ALEX Lapenson. The Background of the Hawaiian-Japanese Labor Convention of 1886. 
Pacific Hist, Rev., Dec. 

Cu'enc, Mine-cuou. The Case of the Ching-shan Diary [in Chinese]. Yenching Jour. 
Chinese Stud., June. 

J. E. Spencer. Chinese Place Names and the Appreciation of Geog-aphic Realities. Geo- 
graph, Rev., Jan. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 
GENERAL 


The Coming of the Scot. By Jonn H. Fintey. (New York, Scr:bner’s, 1940, pp. vi, 
186, $2.00.) Although they do not add greatly to the known history of the Scot 
in America, Dr. Finley’s lectures, delivered on the Watson Foundation at, the 
University of Edinburgh in 1929, combine a comprehensive knowledge of the 
work of C. A. Hanna, H. J. Ford, G. F. Black, and Marcus L, Hansen with a 
sensitive appreciation of the Caledonian’s part in the building of the United 
States, A half-humorous yet persistent belief that “those great leaders whom the 
Lord did not predestinate by Scottish blood, He did foreordain by Scottish 
teachers” (p. 77) runs through the chapters on “The Revolution and the Con- 
stitution”, “ ‘Manifest Destiny ”, and “Religious Freedom”. And a kindly man’s 
concern for the perpetuation of Scottish “hard, high thinking” (p. 172) is the 
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inspiration of the concluding chapter on “The Ultimate Americans”. It would 
be well for the unity of the United States if the contribution of each of its dif- 
ferent peoples to the growth of the nation could be interpreted by authors 
endowed with the generosity, sympathy, and understanding of the late John H. 
Finley. HEeten J. Cowan. 


Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1492-1865. By Homer Carey 
Hocxert, Professor of History at the Ohio State University. Third edition, new 
edition of Political and Social Growth of the United States, 1492-1852. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. xxi, 861, $3.25.) 


Documents of American History. Edited by Henry STEELE Commacer, Columbia 
University. [Crofts American History Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, General Editor.] 
Second edition. (New York, Crofts, 1940, pp. xxii, 450, 642, $4.00.) “This edi- 
tion constitutes not a revision but an extension of the original edition of Docu- 
ments of American History. . .. The new material now included covers sub- 
stantially the first two administrations of President F. D. Roosevelt... . I have 
sought to include most of the important legislation covering this opening phase 
of the New Deal, and to couple with legislative acts appropriate judicial inter- 
pretation. .. . There are, in addition, some treaties, party platforms, committee 
reports, and Presidential addresses.” . 


Documents and Readings in American Government, National and State. By Joun 
Masry Matuews, Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois, and 
CLARENCE ARTHUR’ BERDAHL, Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Illinois, Revised edition, (New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. xx, 862, $4.00.) 


Uncle Sam’s Pacific Islets. By Davin N. Lerr. (Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. X, 71, $1.00.) 


The Negro and the Drama: The Direct and Indirect Contribution which the 
American Negro has made to Drama and the Legitimate Stage, with the Under- 
lying Conditions Responsible. By Frevertcx W. Bonn. (Washington, Associated 
Publishers, 1940, pp. x, 213, $2.00.) 


Bibliography of Research Projects Reports: Check List of Historical Records Sur- 
vey Publications. [W. P. A. Technical Series, Research and Records Projects 
Bibliography No. 4.] (Washington, W. P. A., Division of Professional and 
Service Projects, 1940, pp. 46, mimeographed.) “This is an inclusive list of the 
publications as of July 15, 1940, of the Historical Records Survey Projects, in- 
cluding the issues of the Survey of Federal Archives in the States and the In- 
ventory of American Imprints.” 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Volume XI, (Northfield, Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1940, pp. vii, 183, $2.00.) This volume contains 
a variety of essays. Norwegian literary interest is reflected in an article on an 
Ibsen controversy published in Norden, a Norwegian-American newspaper, 
during 1880 and in two articles pertaining to R¢lvaag. Carlton C. Qualey edits 
and translates a number of letters written by Jérgen Gjerdrum, a Norwegian 
liberal, who visited the United States during 1874 and 1875. These letters, pub- 
lished in a Christiania newspaper, are a valuable addition to an already rich 
literature of impressions of America by distinguished foreign visitors. E. Biddle 
Heg presents interesting material from a diary and letters of a Civil War physi- 
cian, Stephen O. Himoe. Henry O. Evjen may be forgiven for his zeal in trying 
to make the Illinois State University at Springfield impressive as he has ably 
searched for “notables” to attach to that Lutheran institution which was defunct 
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long before it closed its doors in 1868. Arthur Peterson’s “The Introduction of 
the Domesticated Reindeer into Alaska” is a short and interesting account, but 
Ingrid Gaustad Semmingsen’s article, “Norwegian Emigration to America dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century”, makes no important contribution. Jacob Hodne- 
field continues his valuable bibliographical work with “Some Recent Publica- 
tions relating to Norwegian-American History, VII”, while H. F. Swansen is 
puzzled by both the rise and the demise of “A Pioneer Church Library”. Mr. 
Swansen is seemingly unfamiliar with the European counterpart, the parish 
library, its rise and decline. In spite of some shortcomings and uneven quality 
of contributions Dean Theodore C. Blegen, editor of the Norwegian-American 
Studies and Records, has succeeded in producing an annual which in historical 
scholarship ranks with the best publications of our state historical societies. 
FRITIOF ANDER. 


The Land Grant College Movement. By Frevertcx B. Mumrorp, [Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 419.] (Columbia, University of Missouri, 
1940, pp. 140.) This experiment station bulletin by an emeritus agricultural col- 
lege professor-and administrator is based upon his own half century of experi- 
ences and observations and upon certain publications of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Office of Education, and the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges. The writer shows no familiarity with the publications of the Agricultural 
History Society or with recent studies in public administration. His main in- 
terest, however, is not with history or governmental relatiors; he aims rather to 
set forth “the underlying philosophy of the colleges of agriculture and their 
influence upon the social, intellectual and economic life of rural people and the 
public generally”. Such an emphasis makes the title too inclusive, as the other 
co-ordinate lines of land-grant education are given merely incidental attention. 
Topical organization involves no little repetition and perhaps contributes to. 
contradictory statements—such as the acceptance of President W. O. Thomp- 
son’s assertion that the movement “sprang, not from the educational philos- 
ophers or the professional teachers, but from the rank and file of the people 
themselves” and the later admission of the oft-verified fact that the farmers as a 
class “were more than skeptical of higher education”. For most readers of the 
bulletin the author’s argument for the academic standing and intellectual and 
social values of technological education will be as superfluously conclusive as the 
contention of Irving’s antiquarian pastor that the Christmas festival should be 
observed joyously. Students of the history of land-grant education will be chiefly 
interested in the bulletin as a reflection of the. views and attitudes of an active 
participant during the formative years. Eare D. Ross. 


Why Farmers are Poor: The Agricultural Crisis in the United States. By ANNA 
Rocuester. (New York, International Publishers, 1940, pp. 317, $2.75.) Any 
person who wishes to understand the farm problem in the United States should 
not fail to consult this important book, Employing a wealth of carefully docu- 
mented material, much of which is statistical in character, the author of this 
volume shows conclusively that the financial ills besetting the American farmer 
are caused primarily by the workings of a capitalist econemy of which agri- 
culture is a part. After indicating the extent to which poverty haunts the 
countryside and characterizes agriculture as a whole, she devotes special chapters 
to the problem of land and rent, to farm wageworkers, to zhe different phases 
of crisis among small farms and those commercial in type, and to questions of 
credit, prices, and markets. She makes it abundantly clear that most of the 
nation’s farmers are victimized by the small-scale competitive character of their 
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enterprise, their lack of control over prices either for what they have to sell or 
to buy, the high cost of credit and: transportation, loss of markets, high rents 
and taxes, and above all by disparity of income. In a concluding chapter, “Must 
Farmers be Poor”, she indicates what farmers have wanted, what they have 
won, and the problems yet to be solved. Here she briefly summarizes the out- 
standing efforts made by the farmers of this country during the last 150 years to 
right their wrongs and reviews the measures taken by the national government 
to solve, or at least alleviate, the farm dilemma. Higher prices for farm com- 
modities, income, the curbing of monopoly, better distribution of the national 
income, an increase in consumers’ mass purchasing power, elimination of un- 
equable taxation, tenancy, and the reduction of mortgage debts are, in the 
author’s opinion, the problems that lie ahead. Approximately a dozen appendixes 
covering the chief documentary sources add to the value of the book. 
Harry J. CARMAN. 


War Propaganda and the United States. By Harotp Lavine and James WECHSLER. 
[Published for the Institute for Propaganda Analysis.] (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. x, 363, $2.75.) The authors have prepared a critical 
analysis of the competing and rival propaganda of our day under the formula 
that “propaganda is a method utilized for influencing the conduct of others on 
behalf of predetermined ends”. In the role of technical analysts they discuss the 
propagandists’ influence on the foreign policy of the United States during the 
first eight months of World War II. The study opens with a good short sum- 
mary of the techniques employed by the belligerent powers in World War I 
and continues with a mass of data illustrating the “word factories” operated by 
both the “professional supporters of Anglo-American ‘cooperation’” and the 
“professional believers in Albion’s perfidy”. The “propaganda of pathos” of 
American pro-Ally relief societies is mirrored against the “propaganda of 
hatred” of native fascist groups. The authors devote the greater portion of the 
book to pro-British propaganda undoubtedly on the ground that its scope and 
techniques are less familiar to American students than opposing Nazi propa- 
ganda and because they believe it is none the less “propaganda” even if Ameri- 
can sentiment is sympathetic with the British cause. The authors emphasize the 
American origins of both Allied and fascist propaganda, even including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's exposition of our stake in the Allied struggle. That the volume 
was prepared in great haste may be seen in its somewhat loose organization. 
This book appeared at a period (June, 1940) when its timeliness, regardless of 
its shortcomings, could not be questioned. At some future date it will be neces- 
sary for the historian to analyze in a cool and critical study what part the propa- 
ganda of the belligerents—as distinct from other factors—played in formulating 
American foreign policy during the stressful period covered in this volume. 

BELLE ZELLER. 


ARTICLES 


Roserr La Fouverre. The Cultural Approach to American History. Social Educ., Dec. 

Louis Bernard Scumipt. The History of American Agriculture as a Field of Research. 
Agricultural Hist., July. 

Ropney C. Lozur. American Husbandry: A Commentary apropos of the Carman Edition. 
Ibid. 

Roserr H. Erus, The First American Novel. 4m. Literature, Jan. 

Haroro H, KeLLeY. The Early History of the Church's Work for Seamen in the United 
States. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

Jonn JosepH Granam. The Development of the Separation of Church and State in the 
United States of America [I]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Dec., 1939. 
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Wiliam C. SMITH. James Wilson and the Philosophy of Freedom in the American Revo- 
lution. Ibid., Sept., 1939. : 

CHarLES Wikis THompscn. Debunking our Revolution. Cath. World, Feb. 

Erose Lownspery. Washington’s Own Birthdays. National Hist. Mag., Feb. 

Antuony R. Wacner. An Eighteenth Century King of Arms’ Collection of American 
Pedigrees. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 

Roserr W. Nexser. Historic Ships of the Navy: Fulton [1815-1919]. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Jan. 

E. G. CAMPBELL. Railroads in National Defense, 1829-1848. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Tuomas Ricard Tuomson. Check List of Publications on American Railroads before 
1841 [I]. Bull. New York Public Library, Jan. 

Danret C. HaskeLL, The United States Exploring Expedition, 1838-1842, and its Publi- 
cations, 1844-1874: A Bibliography. Ibid. 

Craupe C. Lammers, The Campaign of Noise, Nonsense, and Numbers: Sidelights on 
the Whig Campaign of 1840. Social Stud., Nov. 

A. E. Martin. All Aboard the Overland Stage! Ibid., Feb. 

ExizaperH A, Mour, Peace Organization during the Civil War. Ibid., Dec. 

BENJAMIN Buien. The Catholic Press and the Civil War. Hist. Bull., Nov. 

Carros C. Hanxs. Mines of Long Ago [Civil War]. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov.; Coast 
Artillery Jour., Nov. À 

Vıcror Huco Paursrrs, Lincoln and the Civil War: A Gift of Notable Manuscripts. Bull. 
New York Public Library, Oct. 

Ernest J. Wessen and James Monacuan. Lincoln Bibliography: An Amicable Argument. 
Abraham Lincoln Quar., Dec. 

Micprep Emery Jones. Lincoln’s Representative Recruit [John Summerfield Staples]. Ibid. 

Ernest J. Wessen. Lincoln Bibliography-——Its Present Status and Needs. Papers Biblio- 
graph. Soc. Am., XXXIV, no. 4. 

Mary Dextanay. When I knew Lincoln. National Hist, Mag., Feb. 
ILDEFONS BETSCHART (JosepH E1sENBARTH, tr.). Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., 1834-1896: 
“The Apostle of the Sioux Indians” [cont.]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., June, 1939. 
HELEN Avro. The Critical Years of the Catholic Church of the United States, Ibid., Mar. 
1939. 

Eucene O. Porter. The West Virginia-Ohio Boundary. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 

Harotp T. Pinxetr. Efforts to annex Santo Domingo to the United States, 1866-1871. 
Jour, Negro Hist., Jan. 

Garxanp Futron. A Chapter in the History of Submarines. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

Cart R. Woopwarp. Woodrow Wilson’s Agricultural Philosophy. Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

RanpaLL B. Kester. The War Industries Board, 1917-1918: A Study in Industrial Mobili- 
zation. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. . 

Cart Brent SwisHer. The Control of War Preparations in the United States. bid., Dec. 

ADRIAN NIEBoER. German Propaganda in America, 1914 to 1917 Style. Social Educ., Nov. 

Darwin N. Kerrey. The McNary-Haugen Bills, 1924-1928: An Attempt to make the 
Tariff Effective for Farm Products. Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

H. PauL CarmMerer. The Sesquicentennial of the L'Enfant Plan. South Atlantic Quar., 
Oct. . 

Irvine Dittarp. Dred Scott eulogized by James Milton Turner: A Historical Observance 
of the Turner Centenary, 1840-1940. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

Morray Kane. Some Considerations of the Frontier Concept of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Freperic L, Paxson. The Twain have Met [East and West]. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., 
Jan. 

CLEON O. SwayzEE. Changes in Government Control of Labor. Social Educ., Feb. 

Joun V. SpreLmans. Measurements of the Effectiveness of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Am. Ec. Rev., Dec. 

CATHERINE Porter. The Philippine Problem: New Wine in an Old Bottle. Social Educ., 
Feb. i j 

Pups BrapLey. The Literature of American Politics and Government, 1939 and 1940. 
Ibid. 
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F. ScuGnemann. Probleme der Amerikakunde. Geist der Zeit, Sept. 

Lovis Martin Sears. Foreign Policy in the Dictionary of American History [review 
article]. Jour. Mod, Hist., Mar. 

Epwarp Meran Earze. National Defense and Political Science. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 

Naruanie.-Perrer. Entanglement or Non-Entanglement. Jéid. 

Wayne C. Grover. Research Facilities and Materials at the National Archives. dm. Pol. 
Set. Rev., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 


Tuomas W. Kemp. A Trip to Washington in 1811. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. + 

C. P. Sracey. A Private Report of General Winfield Scott on the Border Situation in 
1839. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

EvizaperH HowrLL Biancnarp. Journal of a Trip from Illinois back to Long Island in 
1844. Long Island Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 

Earz D. Ross. A Travelogue of 1849. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 


New ENGLAND AnD MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Bronson Alcott, Teacher. By Dororuy McCusxey. (New York, Macmillan, 1940, 
pp. xiii, 217, $2.50.) This is a competent, detailed story of an important phase 
of Bronson Alcott’s life, namely, his career as a teacher and educator. Known to 
students of literature as the friend of Emerson and as the wisttul, quixotic 
philosopher of the New England transcendentalists, he appears in this volume 
as an experimenter in the classroom, as the sponsor of new methods of pedagogy, 
and as the solicitous guide of little children, Miss McCuskey tells the story of 
his study, of his reading, of his techniques, of his achievements, and of the 
opposition which his reforms encountered; she concludes with an answer to the 
natural question concerning Alcott’s connection with the modern “progressives”. 
“Without Bronson Alcott as a catalytic agent”, she says, “the progressives would 
not have had a base from which to start.” SranLey T. WILLIAMS. 


Margaret Fuller, Whetstone of Genius. By Mason Wane. (New York, Viking 
Press, 1940, pp. xvi, 304, $3.50.) In this readable biography Mr. Wade has 
carried still further the efforts of recent students of American, literary history 
to rescue Margaret Fuller from the misty veil of legend. By avoiding the over- 
simplified application of Freudian clichés he has, without essentially altering 
the analysis of Katharine Anthony, improved on it. Mr, Wade’s pages also 
testify to his success in judiciously evaluating the sentimental and idealized 
portraits of Margaret Fuller’s friends and the hostile attacks of her critics. He 
has gone further than his predecessors in explaining, in terms of Margaret 
Fuller’s marriage and motherhood, the transition from an unhappy and some- 
what narrow preoccupation with selfculture and feminism to a richer emotional 
satisfaction in the love of an Italian revolutionist and in active participation in 
the struggles of Mazzini and his fellows for national freedom and liberalism. 
Even so he has not quite succeeded in giving to Margaret Fuller the warmth, 
life, and rich but subtle tones that characterize the briefer treatment of her by 
Van Wyck Brooks in The Flowering of New England. Mr. Wade has properly, 
in the manner of Parrington, endeavored to treat Margaret Fuller as a social 
barometer of the intellectual and social currents of her time. Her most important 
book, Woman in the Nineteenth Century, the first well-considered and formal 
American treatment of feminism, is, however, appreciated without being ade- 
quately related to the larger movement of which it was a part. In somewhat the 
same way Mr. Wade pays tribute to Margaret Fuller’s pioneer work as a critic, 
a writer on aesthetics, and a reporter of the great forces which stirred mid- 
century Europe without getting very far beneath the surface of these forces. 
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These shortcomings, together with an insufficient utilization of all the relevant 
sources, prevent the book from being a definitive biography. It supersedes, 
nevertheless, its predecessors. MERLE CURTI. 


The Amherst Diary of William Otis Carr, 1853-1857. Edited with an Introduction 
by Franx O. Spinney. (New Haven, privately printed, 61 Edgewood Avenue, 
1940, PP. X, 30, $1.35.) 

John White Geary, Soldier-Statesman, 1819-1873. By Harry MARLIN TINKCOM. 
[Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940, pp. 
vi, 155, $1.75.) This initial volume of a new series—Pennsylvania Lives—is an 
acceptable routine biography of a secondary character who served in the Mexi- 
can War, filled important civil offices in the West, won distinction as a brigade 
and division commander during the Civil War, and closed his career as governor’ 
of his native state. The author gives a brief account of Geary’s early life and 
Mexican War service. About one third of the space is devoted to Geary’s services 
as postmaster and mayor of San Francisco and as governor of “bleeding” 
Kansas in the ante-bellum decade of compromise and appeasement. The Civil 
War period is told briefly, and there are two final chapters on Geary’s service 
as governor of Pennsylvania. The account of Geary’s career is told with little 
attempt to relate his activities to contemporary events. For this reason it is 
difficult to determine the effect and value of his efforts or much of his attitude 
toward the burning problems of the day. Little use seems to have been made of 
newspapers or of relevant manuscript materials. Geary as a person seldom 
emerges, perhaps because there is scant personal material available. In spite of 
its limitations, however, this little book is a worthwhile contribution to the 
already large collection of Americana of the period. It is the service and loyalty 
of such secondary cheracters as Geary that have made possible the larger and 
more important contributions of a Grant or a Lee. The book is well bound and 
well printed and is illustrated with a wartime portrait of Geary. There is a 
bibliographical note and an index. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


How Maine viewed the War, 1914-1917. By Epwin CostreLL. [The Maine Bul- 
letin.] (Orono, University Press, 1940, pp. v, 101, 50 cents.) Studies of the cur- 
rents of opinion in individual states are sometimes of considerable importance. 
Maine, because of its location and because of the large number of Canadians 
living there, would seem to represent an ideal state for such an analysis. In this 
particular study, however, little space is given to these geographic and ethno- 
graphic peculiarities. More attention should have been devoted to the unique 
aspects of the problem. The principal difficulty lies in Mr. Costrell’s failure to 
differentiate between the opinions of Maine’s newspaper editors and the opinions 
of the rank and file af Maine’s citizens. Consider, for instance, the concluding 
sentence in the study: “Whatever the rest of the nation may have thought, 
Maine wanted war fervently when war came.” The evidence presented does not 
substantiate this statement. The fact which it does establish is that the news- 
paper editors of Maine “wanted war fervently”. In view of the author’s com- 
ment about the suppression of opinion in one newspaper (p. 5), it is quite 
surprising that he should accept newspaper interpretations of opinion to this 
extent. Mr. Costrell’s style and documentation are commendable. The charts are 
particularly worth while. H. C. PETERSON. 


New York: A Guide to the Empire State. Compiled by Workers of the Writers? 
Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of New York. 
[American Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. xxxi, 


782, $3.00.) 
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The Boss: The Hague Machine in Action. By Dayron Davi McKean. (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1940, pp. xvii, 284, $3.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Harry Anprew Wricur. The Story of an Arrowhead [Pequot War]. New Eng. Quar., 
Dec. 

CHARLES MaMporenc. The New England Anglican Clergy in the American Revolution. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

Ricuarp Lyte Power. A Crusade to extend Yankee Culture, 1820-1865. New Eng. Quar., 
Dec. 

Exmer Eucene Barker. The Rise and Decline of the Iron Industry in the Eastern Adiron- 
dack Region. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Raren W. Putnam. Vermont's Part in Industry. Ibid. 

Wa ter S. Fenton. Seth Warner. Ibid. 

The Second Conference of Lake Champlain Historians [June 29, 1940]. Ibid., Sept. 

Epwarp F. Corrin. Some Historical Notes about “Tory” John Murray and his Family. 
Worcester Hist. Soc. Publ., Sept. 

Henry Wycxorr BELKNAP. Two Voyages of the Ship Derby [1803-1807]. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., Jan. 

Morie E., Hipy. George Peabody, an American in London [1827-1869]. Ibid. 

Wituiam J. Horrman. An Armory of American Families of Dutch Descent [cont.]: 
Roosevelt—Lansing—Roosa—De Jongh—Van Schaick—Van Brunt. New York Geneal. 
and Biog. Rec., Jan. 

Epwin Orson. Social Aspects of the Slave in New York. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

Harry J. Yosurx. Slave Manumissions in New York. Ibid. 

WirLiam Conran KessLER. The Railroad Age in Madison County. Ibid. 

Shepherds of the North [cont.; Father Leo Heinrichs]. Provincial An., Oct. 

Gumo Kiscu. Israels Herold: The First Jewish Weekly in New York. Historia Judaica, 
Oct. 

Jonn T. Wasxzourn. The Work of David Edward Cronin. New York Hist. Soc. Quar. 
Bull., Jan. 

ALEXANDER J. WALL, jr. St. Nicholas at the Society. Ibid. 

BEVERLY McAngar. James Parker versus William Weyman. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
Jan. 

WiiuraM A. Morris. Asa Morris of Woodbridge. Ibid. 

Marron SapTLer Horwnor. Early Photography and the University [of Pennsylvania]. Gen. 
Mag. and Hist. Chron., Jan. 

Siwney L, Jackson. An Unknown Ben Franklin. Harvard Educ. Rev., Jan. 

WirLiam Tuomas Jounson. Alan Cameron, a Scotch Loyalist in the American Revolution. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 

Ricuarp H. Suryocx. A Century of Medical Progress in Philadelphia, 1750-1850. Ibid. 

Eucrene Maur BrapERMAN and Bernard SHaw Levin. Pennsylvania and her Archives. 
Ibid. 

Cart BripenBaucH. The Press and the Book in Eighteenth Century Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Maurice Browning Cramer. Henry Few Smith, Philadelphia Artist, 1821-1846. Ibid. 

Sister Marietra JENNINGS. Notes on Joseph Hertzog, an Early Philadelphia Merchant. 
Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Nov. 

Ricuarp J. PurcELL., Irish Educational Contribution to Pennsylvania. Cath. Educ. Rev., 
Oct., Nov. 

Anprew A. Marcuepin. Hungarian Activities in Western Pennsylvania. Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hist. Mag., Sept. 

KENNETH Dann Macruper. Methodism’s Struggle for a Permanent Foothold in Pitts- 
burgh. Ibid. 

WALLACE Guy SMELTZER. The Place of Methodism in the Religious Life of the Pittsburgh 
Region. Ibid. 

Mrs. MarceLLIN C. Apams. John Taylor, Pittsburgh’s Early Astronomer. Ibid. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Revsen SeauLoins. The Retrospect of a Pioneer in the New Hampshire Grants [written 
in 1844]. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Sept. 

Marblehead Commoners’ Record, 1652-1710. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 

Evwarp D. Snyper. Whittier’s Letters to Ann Elizabeth Wendell [1838-1881]. Bull. 
Friends Hist. Soc., Autumn. 

Davip Sanpers CLARK. Journals and Orderly Books kept by Connecticut Soldiers during 
the French and Indian War, 1755-1762: A Supplementary List. New Eng. Hist. and 
Geneal, Reg., Jan. 

Records of St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery [1799-1819]. New York Geneal. and Biog. 
Rec., Oct., Jan. 

Warr Stewart. A Mexican and a Spaniard observe the Shakers, 1830-1835. New York 
Hist., Jan. s 

Howard Pecxuam. Dr. Berkenhout’s Journal, 1778. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Jan. 

[Diary of] James W. Hattman. A Trip from Pittsburgh to St. Louis and Return in 1850. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Presente State of Virginia, and the College. By Henry HARTWELL, JAMES 
Bram, and Epwarp Curiton. Edited, with an Introductior, by Hunter Dick- 
Inson Faris. [Williamsburg Restoration Historical Studies. No. 1.] (Williams- 
burg, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, sales agent Frinceton University 
Press, 1940, pp. lxxiii, 105, $2.75.) One of the more hopeful of recent moves for 
aid in the publication of historical works is marked by the appearance of this 
initial volume of the Williamsburg Restoration Historical Studies. The purpose 
of the series is to provide a more complete record of eighteenth century Wil- 
liamsburg and of the society of which it was a focal point. That the choice of 
subjects will be determined by a broad interpretation of what is appropriate to 
this purpose is indicated by the first selection, For there are few contemporary 
accounts of early Virginia so valuable as is the report by Hartwell, Blair, and 
Chilton submitted to the board of trade in 1697 as “An Account of the Present 
State and Government of Virginia”. Reflecting the political differences existing 
among the colonists and the purposes of the newly created board of trade, it 
throws a penetrating light on a significant chapter in our history. It was not 
printed until 1727 and then apparently, as is suggested by the change in title 
and the addition of the college’s charter, in the interest of the college, of which 
Blair was the first president, It is now for the first time reprinted in its en- 
tirety, and introductary essays present pertinent historica!, biographical, and 
bibliographical data. In making this important document more readily accessible 
to students Dr. Farish and his colleagues have rendered a valuable service to 
all those whose interests include early. America. WESLEY Frank CRAVEN. 


A History of the Germania Club, By Derer Cunz. (Baltimore, Society for the 
History of the Germans in Maryland, 1940, pp. 27.) 


The Stewardship of Don Esteban Miró, 1782-1792: A Study of Louisiana based 
Largely on the Documents in New Orleans. By Carotine Maune Burson, De- 
partment of Romance Languages, Newcomb College, Tulane University. (New 
Orleans, privately printed, 1940, pp. ix, 327, $3.00.) Historians of Louisiana 
have given scant attention to Esteban Miró, doubtless in part because as gov- 
ernor he was sandwiched between the dashing Bernardo de Gálvez and the 
tempestuous Baron de Carondelet. Dr. Burson measurably rectifies this neglect 
by making him the central figure in her chronicle of a decade of provincial 
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history. Without imputing heroic stature to Miró, she credits him with a de- 
votion to duty and an integrity in office which the key word in the title is 
intended to epitomize. In developing this theme of stewardship the author 
takes up such matters as colonization, Indian alliances, and intrigue with the 
western Americans, whereby Miró sought to build Louisiana into a stronger 
buffer against the encroachments of the United States, This account is satisfac- 
torily given but is less of a contribution to knowledge than the discussion of 
the domestic affairs of the province, where Miró was also striving to erect a 
stouter barrier. To have the facts of Miró’s career marshaled in a single volume 
is a convenience. Since the work is frankly offered as based on the New Orleans 
documents, it is only partially in order to comment that use of materials in the 
Spanish archives would have made possible a less provisional analysis. Several 
additional published works could have been used to advantage. These include a 
number of articles in the Hispanic American Historical Review, others in New 
Spain and the Anglo-American West, Whitaker’s discussion of McGillivray, 
Kinnaird’s of Bowles, Pickett’s Alabama, and Jacobs’s Tarnished Warrior. These 
omissions constitute a defect, but they do not vitiate this study of Miró’s gov- 
ernorship, which in most respects is commendably done. 
Jorn Watton CaucHey. 
. 


Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina. By Jonn HaroLo Wo ttre, Professor of 
History, Appalachian State Teachers College. [The James Sprunt Studies in 
History and Political Science.] (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940, pp. xi, 308, cloth $2.50, paper $1.25.) Professor Wolfe’s interpreta- 
tion of the South Carolina political scene during the quarter century after 
Washington’s first inauguration differs considerably from that which is gen- 

‘erally accepted, “that the Federalists dominated South Carolina politics before 
1800 and continued to be extremely influential thereafter”. In 1796 the Repub- 
licans first won the electoral votes of the state, and, while some ground was lost 
during John Adams's administration, they scored another victory in the hard- 
fought campaign of 1800. Throughout the administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison, through embargo, nonintercourse, the effects of Macon Bill Number 2, 
and the War of 1812, the Republicans were never dislodged from the saddle. 
When the Federalists in 1816 nominated their last candidate for the presidency, 
their party “was not dead in South Carolina; but its members had already come 
to realize that they had little in common with the Federalists in other sections 
of the country”. A doctoral dissertation, this work is based upon a painstaking 
study of the sources, and the author has performed his task so well that it will 
hardly need to be done again. It would have been better rounded, however, had 
he not limited himself so strictly to politics and had he shown throughout the 
constant interplay of social and economic conditions upon political develop- 
ments, A brief description of the geography of the area and of “The Inhabitants 
and their Culture”, at the beginning of the book, is merely perfunctory—some- 
thing to be finished as quickly as possible and then forgotten. Thereafter one 
political campaign and movement after another is described, but only rarely is 
social and economic flesh added to the political skeleton. To have made this 
latter contribution, however, would have been practically to have written a 
history of South Carolina during the period—something which the writer never 
intended to do. C. C. CRITTENDEN. 


The Secession Movement in North Carolina, By JosEpH CARLYLE SITTERSON, In- 
structor in History, University of North Carolina. [The James Sprunt Studies in 
History and Political Science.] (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
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1939, pp. vii, 285, $3.00.) Mr. Sitterson begins his stucy with a promising 
analysis of what he terms the “socio-economic sectionaiism” of ante-bellum 
North Carolina. He follows this with a survey of state rights sentiment in the 
state prior to 1847 and subsequently introduces a valuable chapter descriptive 
of “Economic and Social Aspects of Southern Rights Sentiment”. In the remain- 
ing three fourths of his book he presents a clearly phrased, well-organized, and 
carefully documented narrative of at least the outward manifestations of a 
conflict of forces, extending from 1847 to 1861, which brought North Carolina, 
though much less wholeheartedly than states of the Lower South, to secession 
and civil war. He analyzes election returns from time to time in terms of sec- 
tions within the state and in relation to the distribution of slave population, but 
he is chary of making generalizations and in attempting to draw conclusions. 
He quotes frequently and effectively from contemporary materials, but he leaves 
it to the reader to accept these statements at their face value or to speculate re- 
garding their conscious or unconscious motivation. The reviewer would have 
liked to read a bolder attempt to analyze the complexity of influences which 
caused North Carolinians to champion the Union or to seek its dissolution. He 
would have liked to know Mr. Sitterson’s conclusions as © why great planters, 
small Jandowners, tenant farmers, merchants, artisans, industrialists, moun- 
taineers, dnd other population groups came at last to support disunion or, more 
exactly, to vote for delegates to a convention which, in 1861, unanimously 
declared the union “between the State of North Carolina and the other States” 
to be dissolved, But to wish that there had been a bolder attempt at interpreta- 
tion in Mr. Sitterson’s monograph is not to deny its excellence as a narrative of 
events. f Prip M, Hamer. 


A Southern Bibliography: Historical Fiction, 1929-1938. Compiled by Janer Mar- 
GARET Agnew. [University Bulletin, the Library School Eibliographical Series, 
No. 2.] (University, Louisiana State University, 1940, pp. 80, 75 cents.) A com- 
panion to 4 Southern Bibliography: Fiction, 1929-1936. 


ARTICLES 


ALBERT B. Moorz. The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Association 
‘Charleston, South Carolina, November 7, 8, 9, 1940]. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

Norman W. CaLoweLL. The Southern Frontier during King Georg=’s War. Ibid. 

Frank L. Owsrey. The Fundamental Cause of the Civil War: Egocentric Sectionalism. 
Ibid. 

Davin W. THomrson. Three Confederate Submarines: Operations a: New Orleans, Mobile, 
and Charleston, 1862-1864. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

Caros C. Hanks. The Last Confederate Raider [Shenandoah]. Ibia. 

Joseren T. WHEELER. Books owned by Marylanders, 1700-1776. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 

WaLriam T. Upron. Eighteenth Century American Imprints in the Society’s Dielman Col- 
lection of Music. Ibid. 

Josepu H. Scuauincer. Alexander Contee Harrison, Federalist Partisan. Ibid. ` 

GerorceE T. Ness, yx. A Lost Man of Maryland [Robert Hanson Herrison]}. Ibid. 

J. Luraer Kisver. Virginia’s Colonial Arsenal—the Old “Powder Horn”. Tyler’s Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

Wooprorp B, Hacxtey. The Northumberland Oath, 1652. Virginic Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Jan. - 

Mrs. P. W. Hwen. Education and the Classics in the Life of Colonia! Virginia. Ibid. 

Maseru Davmson. Philip Fithian in Virginia. Ibid. 

G. C. Mason. The Colonial Churches of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. William and Mary 
Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

H. C. Forman. The Bygone “Subberbs of James Cittie”. Ibid. 

Wium Buckner McGeoarry. Reverend James Muir, D.D., and Washington’s Orphan 
Wards. Ibid. 
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Roprey H. Trur. The Virginia Board of Agriculture, 1841-1843. Agricultural Hist., July. 

ScuuyLeER Dean HosLeTT. Southern Expectation of British Intervention in the Civil War 
{concl.]. Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

The Biennial Report (1938-1940) of the State Department of Archives and History in 
West Virginia includes the following papers: The Historical Societies in West Virginia 
in the Past and What they have Accomplished, by Roy Brrp Cook; Historical Activities 
of Federal and State Agencies, by Eva Marcarer Carnes; Objectives of the State His- 
torical Society, by CuarLEs H. AMBLER; The Value of County or Regional Museums, 
by A. B. Brooxs; and Progress and Purposes of Historical Research in the South, by 
Tuomas P, ABERNETHY, 

Epmunp Murpuy. Pioneering in the Tar-Heel State. Provincial An., Jan. 

ALBERT Ray Newsome. North Carolina’s Ratification of the Federal Constitution. North 
Caroling Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Fasian Linpen. Repercussions of Manufacturing in the Ante-Bellum South. Ibid. 

Tuomas Payne Govan. An Ante-Bellum Attempt to regulate the Price and Supply of 
Cotton. Ibid. 

W. W. Bari. Improvement in Race Relations in South Carolina: The Cause. South 
Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

ALBERT Berry Saye. Was Georgia a Debtor Colony? Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 

Savannah Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project, Work Projects Administration. Colerain Planta- 
tion [I]. Zdid. 

Horace Monrcomery. The Crisis of 1850 and its Effect on Political Parties in Georgia. 
Ibid. 

Verne E. Cuarevaine. Spanish Contributions in Florida to American Culture. Floride 
Hist, Quar., Jan. 

Cuinron N. Howarp. Colonial Pensacola: The British Period [JI]. Zid. 

Rusy Leacn Carson. Florida, Promoter of Cuban Liberty. Ibid. 

“Jean Devancez. Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana [1]. Mid-America, Jan. 

Joun S. KenpaLL. New Orleans’ “Peculiar Institution”. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

SranLey Faye. The Great Stroke of Pierre Lafitte. Ibid. 

AnELE Nasu Eruripes. Indians of Grant Parish. Ibid., Oct. 

Dora J. Bonquors. The Career of Henry Adams Bullard, Louisiana Jurist, Legislator, and 
Educator [1788-1851]. Ibid. 

Lauren C. Posr. The Rice Country of Southwestern Louisiana. Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

WALTER Prescorr Wess, Texas Collection. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct., Jan. 

Henn Foimenr. De Bellisle on the Texas Coast. Ibid., Oct. 

C. A. Brivcrs. The Knights of the Golden Circle: A Filibustering Fantasy [1854-1861]. 
Ibid., Jan. 

J. W. Witurams. The Van Dorn Trails. Jbid. 

W. C, Hornen. Law and Lawlessness on the Texas Frontier, 1875-1890. Ibid., Oct. 

James P. Harr. Oil, the Courts, and the Railroad Commission. Ibid., Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


HERBERT L. GANTNER. Documents relating to the Early History of the College of William 
and Mary and to the History of the Church in Virginia [1753-1757]. William and 
Mary Coll. Quar. Hist, Mag., Oct. 

Ross B. Jounsron. West Virginians in the American Revolution [cont.]. West Virginia 
Hist., Jan. 

ELizaBETH Cometti. Excerpts from Swann’s “Prison Life at Fort Delaware”. Ibid. 

Rozerr J. PARKER and Dav Leroy Corzirt. California’s Larkin settles Old Debts: A 
View of North Carolina, 1847-1856. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. 

J. H. Easrersy. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney’s Plantation Diary, April 6-December 15, 
1818, South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

Marx F. Boyp. From a Remote Frontier: Letters and Documents pertaining to San Marcos 
de Apalache, 1763-1769, during the British Occupation of Florida [I]. Flerida Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 

Weymouty T. Jorpan. “System of Farming at Beaver Bend”, Alabama, 1862. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Feb. 
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Miss Wiru D. Harser. Republican Factionalism in Mississippi, 1882-1884. Ibid. 

James A, Papcerr. Some Documents relating to the Batture Controversy in New Orleans 
[1807]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

Joun S. KenpaLL. Christ Church and General Butler. Ibid., Oct. 

James A. Papcerr. Somes Letters of George Stanton Denison, 1854-1866: Observations of 
a Yankee on Conditions in Louisiana and Texas. Ibid. 

J. Manuet Espinosa. Population of the El Paso District in 1692. Mid-America, Jan. 

J. Virrasana Haccarp, Spain’s Indian Policy in Texas: Translations from the Béxar 
Archives, Southwestern Hist, Quar., Oct. 


‘WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The First Michigan Frontier. By Catvin Gooprica. (Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1940, pp. viii, 344, $2.50.) This is a cross between old-fashioned, 
disjointed local history and newfangled popular history. There is little continuity 
between the chapters, though each has its own unity. Here are accounts of fur- 
bearing animals, of terrain, of trade, of agriculture, of canoe construction and 
travel, of Indian ceremonies, of firearms, of military uniforms, of baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths, of the size of families and of garrison accounts, and of 
many individuals, more or less picturesque. But for all its discursiveness, the 
book gravitates round one point in time and place—Detroit in 1763. The second 
chapter gives a picture of Detroit when Pontiac besieged it, the twelfth discusses 
the siege, and the fifteenth gives a sketch of Pontiac, The writing is lively but 
sometimes careless. The author uses the common but unpardonable “different 
than”, and he occasionally employs the wrong word. He refers to the com- 
missary (a person!) being filled, when he means commissariat, and he says that 
some of the wilderness posts “faded away into forgetfulness”. A page or two 
of footnotes at the end of each chapter and half a dozen appendixes at the end 
of the volume give an appearance of scholarship that is greater than the reality. 
The author has queer notions about the feudalism and foggy ones about the 
paper currency of New France. He wrongly explains the name “Brown Bess”, 
which was applied to the flintlock musket. He speaks of Peter Pound without 
suspecting that he has again encountered the inimitable Pond, and he discourses 
confidently about General Braddock and Henry Hamilton in complete ignorance 
of Stanley Pargellis’s important article on the former and Nelson Vance Russell’s 
on the latter. On the whole, however, the book contains errors which are no 
more numerous or serious than may be expected in a work of this kind. 

A. L. BURT. 


„The Maumee Valley through Fifty Years, 1763-1813. Illustrated by Some Docu- 
ments in the William L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan and 
issued for the Maumee Valley International Historical Convention. [Bulletin 
No, XXXII of the William L. Clements Library, the University of Michigan.] 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1940, pp. [19].) 


The Ohio Guide. Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ Program of the Work 
Projects Administration in the State of Ohio. [American Guide Series.] (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. xxxi, 634, $2.75.) 


Polish Pioneers of California. By Muscistaus Hamman. (Chicago, Polish R. C. 
Union of America, 1940, pp. 83, 75 cents, paper 50 cents.) “The purpose of the 
following paper is to open the pioneer trail through California archives for 
future historians of the Polish immigration to the State, rather than to give a 
full and exact account of its beginnings. Owing to distance the author was 
unable to make a research in local libraries. This will explain, and to some 
extent, excuse his inaccuracies and errors.” 
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Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the Year 1939. (Springfield, Illinois 
State Historical Society, 1940, pp. ix, 179.) This volume includes the following 
papers: “The Compensations of an Historian”, by H. Gary Hudson; “Floating 
Namesakes of the Sucker State: Some Upper ‘Mississippi Steamboats”, by Wil- 
liam J. Petersen; “Frances Willard as an Illinois Teacher”, by Mary Earhart 
Dillon; “The United Brethren Church in Illinois”, by Lynn W. Turner; 
“Ilinois and her Indians”, by Grant Foreman; “The Hanks Family in Macon 
County, Illinois, 1828-1939: A Biographical Directory”, by Edwin David Davis. 


Elkanah and Mary Walker, Pioneers among the Spokanes. By CuirForpD MERRILL . 
Drury. (Caldwell, Caxton Printers, 1940, pp. 283, $3.00.) This is the third and 
last volume of the author’s series on the Oregon mission of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The two earlier volumes dealt with 
Henry H. Spalding and Dr. Marcus Whitman, both of whom are well known 
to many readers, while the chief characters in this study have remained, until 
recently, comparatively obscure, The Walkers went to Oregon in 1838, two years 
after the Whitman-Spalding group, and the following year established the 
station at Tshimakain, where they remained for nearly nine years, The book 
has been written largely from manuscript sources, of which the most important 
is the diary of Mrs. Walker. This she began in 1835 and kept more or less 
regularly for over fifty years. It is a very human and revealing document from 
which numerous excerpts are given, Other important sources used are the 
journal kept by Mr. Walker during their residence at Tshimakain and many 
personal letters. This is an interesting book clearly depicting the privations and 
dangers of missionary life on that remote frontier and the courage and hardi- 
hood with which they were met by these devoted pioneers. Here, too, are re- 
vealed the petty jealousies, bickerings, and misunderstandings so likely to arise 
when the members of a small group, even of Christian missionaries, must live 
in such close contact with one another. Epwarp Everett Date. 


Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest. By Joseru G. 
McCoy. Edited by Ratru P. BEBER, Associate Professor of History, Washington 
University, St. Louis. [The Southwest Historical Series.] (Glendale, Arthur H. 
Clark, 1940, pp. 435, $6.00.) McCoy’s volume, first issued in 1874, ranks as a 
rare and firsthand account of the cattle trade of the Southwest. The reprinting 
of the work in 1932 without editorial aids induced the editor and publisher of 
the present series to include in it another reprint of this book. McCoy’s direct 
observation of the Texas drives and his participation in the spread of the herds 
over the Western ranges and in the shipments to markets afford moving scenes’ 
of cowboys and trails, cattlemen and cow towns, as well as of the transportation 
to the rising meatpacking industries at Kansas City and Chicago. McCoy will 
always stand as a faithful portrayer of a type of frontier now gone. An intro- 
duction of about fifty pages by Professor Bieber gives a historical survey of the 
range cattle industry. This sketch, abundantly documented from letters, news- 
papers, official records, and manuscripts, affords a sure footing for McCoy’s re- 
printed narrative. Seven of the original illustrations are reproduced, but for the 
reviewer more of the flavor of the old book would have been retained by repro- 
ducing a larger number. The final twenty pages of the introduction might have 
served better as footnote aids to the text. The last six chapters would seem 
entitled to footnoting as ample as that accorded to chapters 1 to xıv. The careful 
accounts of the Drover’s Cottage and of Abilene might have yielded some edi- 
torial space to some of the captains of the range industry. The book takes its 
place, however, as the authoritative reprint of the McCoy history. The editor’s 
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work, built up over many years, is painstaking and sound. Paper and print are 
pleasing to the eye. No index appears for the volume, but one is promised for 
the series. Louis PELZER. 


History of University of Oregon. By Henry D. Suetpon. (Portland, Binfords and 
Mort, 1940, pp. 288, $2.50.) This little volume is not jest another rambling 
chronicle of student pranks, athletic rivalries, and obituaries of kindly old pro- 
fessors. Dean Sheldon tells a straightforward story of the persistent—though 
sometimes misdirected—efforts of public-minded citizens of Oregon to maintain 
a respectable institution of learning and of their struggles with frontier poverty, 
pressure groups, economic upsets, and general ignorance. The emphasis is 
largely on externals such as the perennial battle for legislative appropriations, 
the erection of buildings, and successive administrative anc curricular reorgani- 
zations. Of special interest here are the encounters of the university authorities 
with that Oregon institution, the initiative and referendum, and the light they 
shed on the question of direct popular control over higher education. In general, 
from the time the university almost went under the sheriffs hammer to the 
flush days of Carnegie pensions, “big time” athletics, and state-wide surveys, its 
history was a typica? success story—at any rate until 1930. Occasionally the 
author ventures to evaluate critically and with insight the inner life and in- 
tellectual contributions of the school. He has drawn his inZormation from state 
documents, faculty minutes and presidents’ reports, newspaper files, and various 
unpublished studies. The book suffers somewhat from careless writing and hasty 
proofreading. Gerorce P, Scumipt. 


Ballads and Songs collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society. Edited by H. M. 
Bewven, Professor Emeritus of English. [The University of Missouri Studies.] 
(Columbia, University of Missouri, 1940, pp. xviii, 530, $1.25.) Collection of the 
material printed in this volume began in 1903 and covers all sections, though 
not all counties, of the state. The work joins the growing body of state collec- 
tions—Maine, Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Kentucky, Vermont, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Its range of content is unusually wide. The most serious 
blemish in the work is the disregard, admitted but not justified by the editor, 
of the musical element now generally recognized to be quite as important as the 
speech element in the field. For upward of a thousand items only about seventy 
tunes are given, and these are amateur notations of doubtful value. No phono- 
graphic recordings seem to have been used in spite of the fact that equipment 
and techniques were available throughout the whole period of collection and 
editing. Another serious blemish is omission (also admitted but not justified) 
of material from Negro and other minority groups and neglect of the vast body 
of material below the rather high level of respectability set for the work. The 
editor’s belief, therefore, that when Vance Randolph’s collection is published 
“the field of folksong in Missouri will have been pretty thoroly covered” would 
seem to be unjustified, What we need now in state (and in area and regional) 
collections is less selection on the basis of literary and folklore interest and more 
unbiased cross-sectioning of oral tradition as a vital culture-historical function. 
Mention of this need might seem irrelevant here. But it is to the credit of the 
Missouri Society and of the able editor that their work poirts more clearly than 
do most state collections the way to the realization of more comprehensive 
studies in the future. CHARLES SEEGER. 


Golden Gate: The Story of San Francisco Harbor. By FeLix Rresensere, yr. (New 
York, Knopf, 1940, pp. 347, xii, $3.50.) To the writing of zhis book the author 
came armed with some years’ experience as port reporter, with an affinity for 
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salt water and the men who make their living by it, and with a conviction that 
the harbor of good St. Francis is the most dramatic of the world’s ports. The 
successive developments on the San Francisco waterfront, from the discovery in 
1769 to “bloody Thursday” of July, 1934, present the enthusiastic writer with 
material for a narrative well geared to the popular taste. Golden Gate is just 
such a book, well written, dramatic, rapid in its action. On the earlier phases of 
Spanish occupation, hide droghers, Argonauts, and clipper ships, Mr. Riesenberg 
is a bit perfunctory, and what he has to say is familiar, It is for his later chapters, 
such as those on the “Red Record” of maltreatment of seamen on the grain 
ships, on the rise of the Dollar and Matson lines, and on recent labor conflicts, 
that historians will be more indebted to him. In its general contours the work 
is correct, but in many matters of lesser detail it is not to be relied upon. This 
difficulty extends to the bibliography, where the author, in attempting to box his 
historical compass, has made a number of egregious errors. ` 
Jonn Watton CaucHeEy. 


ARTICLES 


Jonn W. Caucuey. A Criticism of the Critique of Webb's The Great Plains. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Tuomas M. Pirxin. Western Republicans and the Tariff in 1860. Ibid. 

W. H. Warrorp. Confederate Western Ambitions. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Everett W. STeruinc. The Powell Irrigation Survey, 1883-1893. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

Lewis E. Arnerron. Western Foodstuffs in the Army Provision Trade. Agricultural Hist., 
Oct. 

Joun D. Barnnarr. Frontiersmen and Planters in the Formation of Kentucky. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Feb. 

Roserr L. Kincar. Cumberland Gap, Gateway of Empire. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Hams.eron Tarr, Colonel John Floyd, Kentucky Pioneer. Ibid, 

J. Winston CoLeman, yr. The Kentucky Colonization Society. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. 
Soc., Jan. 

Grace N. Taycor. The Blair Family in the Civil War [cont.]. Ibid. 

J.-M. Carrière. L'oeuvre de Ja France dans la vallée du Mississippi. Canada Français, Jan. 

Daner C. Draper. La Salle and the Ohio River. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 

Homer A, Ramey. Fort Fizzle [headquarters Civil War “Fifth-Columnists”]. Hist. Soe. 
Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., Jan. 

Curr B. Murer. Recollection of Col. John Singleton Mosby. Ohio State Archaeol. and 
Hist. Soc., Nov. 

Crarces H. McMuLLen, The Publishing Activities of Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, 
1858-1909. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXIV, no. 4. 

Joseren I. Lampert. Clark’s Conquest of the Northwest. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Aonss M. Murray. Early Literary Developments in Indiana. Jbid. 

Marcaret Story Jean and ALINE Jean Treanor. The First Families of White Oak 
Springs, 1810-1817. Ibid., Sept. 

Mrprep C. Srover. The Democratic Element in the New Republican Party in Indiana. 
Ibid. 

Harry O. Garman. A Student from a Pioneer Family at Purdue [1897-1902]. Ibid. 

T. Warrer Jonnson. Charles Reynolds Matheny: Pioneer Settler of Illinois (1786-1839). 
Jour. Ulinois State Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Jay Monacuan. Literary Opportunities in Pioneer Times. Ibid. 

EarL W. Hayter. Wanderings in the West in 1839. ibid. 

PauL Russet, ANDERSON. Hiram K. Jones and Philosophy in Jacksonville [1850-1892]. 
Ibid. 

Jons Francis McDermorr. Louis Richard Cortambert and the First French Newspapers 
in Saint Louis, 1809-1854. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXIV, no. 3. 

CHARLES E. PETERSON. Early Ste. Genevieve and its Architecture. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan. 
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Marcaret Louise Frrzsimmons, Missouri Railroads during the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. Ibid. © 

Hazet Turr Lone. Attorney General Herbert S. Hadley versus the Standard Oil Trust. 
Ibid. 


' EarL E. Kieinscumipr. Pioneer Health: Prevailing Diseases and Hygienic Conditions in 


Early Michigan. Michigan Hist. Mag., Winter. 

Harry L. Spooner. Industrial Fremont—Past and Present. Ibid. 

ALICE Porter CAMPBELL. The Bull Moose Movement in Michigan. Ibid. 

Ruru Aucusta GALLAHER., This lowa. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan. 

Jacos A. SwisHer. The Capitols at Des Moines. Ibid. 

Wits J. PETERSEN. The Beginnings of Dubuque. Palimpsest, Nov. 

LurLLa M. Wricur. The Pioneer Greys [1861]. Ibid., Jan. 

Witam B. Fauerty. The Life of John Lawler [1832-1891]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

P. L. Scanian. The Military Record of Jefferson Davis in Wisconsin. Ibid. 

Josepn Scuarer. Henry Baird Favill [1860-1916]: A Wisconsin Gift to Chicago. Ibid. 

Azsert H. Sanrorp. The Mormons of Mormon Coulee. Ibid. 

Leonarp S. Witson. Some Notes on the Growth of Population in Minnesota. Geograph. 
Rev., Oct. 

Tuomas E. Keys. The Medical Books of Dr. Charles N. Hewitt [1836-1910]. Minnesota 
Hist., Dec. 

Mary W. BERTHEL. Place Names of the Mille Lacs Region. Ibid. 

GzorcE B. Encdsere, The Rise of Organized Labor in Minnesota. Ibid. 

Heren McCann. The Business Papers of Emerson Cole [Minnesota, ca. 1890-1900]. Bull. 
Business Hist, Soc., Dec. 

Grorce L. Cusuman. Abilene, First of the Kansas Cow Towns. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug. 

_ Encar Lanesporr. Thaddeus Hyatt in Washington Jail [1860]. Ibid. 

` Howarp R. Drices. Early Trails as a National Heritage. Nebraska Hist., Oct. 

Harry E. Gantz. Pump Irrigation in Nebraska. Ibid. 

Henry J. Pererson. The Constitutional Convention of Wyoming. Univ. Wyoming Publi- 
cations, VII, no. 6. 

Josep EARLE Spencer. The Development of Agricultural Villages in Southern Utah. 
Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

Morir H. Wricur. Official Seals of the Five Civilized Tribes. Chron. Oklahoma, Dec. 

Caro.yn Tuomas Foreman. Colonel William Whistler [1780-1863]. bid. 

Jonn Barttetr Meserve. Governor Daugherty (Winchester) Colbert [1810-1880]. Ibid. 

Rrewarp H. Harper. The Missionary Work of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, 
in Oklahoma. Ibid. 


Henry W. Kerry. Franciscan Missions of New Mexico, 1740-1760 [III]. New Mexico l 


Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Donatp E. Worcesrer. The Beginnings of the Apache Menace of the Southwest. Ibid. 

Marion Darcan. New Mexico’s Fight for Statehood, 1895-1912 [IV]. Ibid. 

James J. Parsons. Hops in Early California Agriculture. Agricultural Hist., July. 

Lawrence Crark Power. “The Western American”—an Early California Newspaper. 
Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXIV, no. 4. 

Herman J. DeurTscH. Economic Imperialism in the Early Pacific Northwest. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 

Micprep Baker Burcuam. Scott’s and Applegate’s Old. South Road. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Dec. 

Frep R. Yoper. Pioneer Social Adaptation in Northeastern Washington, 1885-1910. Re- 
search Stud., State Coll, Washington, VIIL, no. 2. 

Jonn B. AppLeron. Migration and Economic Opportunity in the Pacific Northwest. 
Geograph. Rev., Jan. 


DocuMENTs 


James A. Papcetr. The Letters of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky [cont.]. Reg. 
Kentucky State. Hist. Soc., Jan. 

ARNDT M. Stickies. Joseph R. Underwood’s Fragmentary Journal [President Jackson in 
Kentucky in 1832]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan, 
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Hollis Correspondence [1862-1866]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

A. Dace BEELER. Letters to William R. Holloway, 1893-1897. Ikid., Dec. 

Wittiam G. B. Carson. Letters of William Carr’Lane, 1819-1831. Missouri Hist. Soc. 
Glimpses of the Past, July. 

James C. Maın. J. A. Walker’s Early History of Edwards County. Kansas Hist, Quar., 
Aug. 

Jonn D. Barnuarr. A Virginia Steamboat Captain on the Sacramento [1850]. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

E. Rura Rocxwoop. Diary of Reverend G. H. Atkinson, 1847-1858 [VIII]. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Dec. 

Oscar Osspurn WINTHER and Rose Dopce Gavey. Mrs. Butler’s 1853 Diary of Rogue 
River Valley. Zid. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
J. W. Caughey 


The Negro in Brazil. By ArrHur Ramos, Translated from the Portuguese by 
Ricuarp Parrer. (Washington, Associated Publishers, 1939, pp. xx, 203, $2.15.) 
This little book will prove an important corrective to American scholars inter- 
ested in the history not merely of Brazil but of the Americas. For more than 
any other volume available in English, it suggests the importanceeof the Negro 
in the history of America as a whole. It will become necessary in time to rewrite 
American history: so as to credit the Negro race with its proper role in the 
colonization of both the North and South American continents, The discovery, 
exploration, and colonization of the Americas, instead of being described as 
merely a European adventure, should be viewed as the joint effort of both 
Europe and Africa, for the role of the Negro was essentially that of an immi- 
grant in spite of the fact that he was an involuntary one. The present volume 
makes it clear that the Negro has contributed to every phase of Brazilian life 
and that in more than one aspect of Brazilian culture he has been pre-eminent. 
The Negro has greatly influenced Brazilian music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; he has written some of the country’s greatest national poetry and 
has played a role in the development of its science. Brazilian history is replete 
with the Negro’s efforts as a soldier and patriot, and he has filled no unim- 
portant place as a politician. Negro emancipation in Brazil was in no small 
degree the work of Negro leaders. In fact, the web of Brazilian life has been 
so fully entwined with the contribution of the Negro that it would not be 
possible to disentangle Negro influence from the other elements in Brazilian 
history. The present excellent study written for American readers and ably 
translated by Richard Pattee ought to be widely read. Frank TANNENBAUM. 


Historical Evolution of Hispanic America, By J. Fren Rippy, Professor of History, 
the University of Chicago. Second edition. (New York, Crofts, 1940, pp. xvii, 
582, $3.75.) In this revision of his well-known text, published in 1932, Professor 
Rippy brings the story of Hispanic America down to date, Somewhat more 
attention is given to the social and cultural phases of the subject, and the read- 
ing lists have been revised. 


Academic Culture in the Spanish Colonies. By Jonn Tate Lannine, Associate 
Professor of History in Duke University. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1940, pp. ix, 149, $1.75.) This volume is far more significant than its size might 
suggest, It deals with the establishment of some twenty-three universities in the 
Spanish colonies, their organization and government, and the courses in philos- 
ophy and medicine taught therein. It also examines the efforts of Spain to safe- 
guard public health in her New World dominions. No more important book 
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on the Hispanic colonies has been produced in the United States in the last 
twenty years. The materials on which it is based are for the most part manu- 
scripts preserved in the various archives of Spanish America—Latin manuscripts 
which only a scholar like Professor Lanning, thoroughly trained in the classics 
as well as in philosophy and political theory, can use to the best advantage. In 
view of the topics treated, the style of the volume is remarkably clear, This 
reviewer has observed only one obscure passage: lines 3-11 on page 39. The 
general conclusion of the work is that academic culture in the Spanish colonies 
was by no means so backward as has been commonly assumed. Professor 
Lanning characterizes his work as “preliminary essays” and promises a further 
contribution which will examine such topics as languages and literature (in- 
cluding Indian languages), general sciences, the reforms of Charles III, and the 
academic instruction. received by the remarkable generation of 1810—the men 
who led the movement for independence from Spain and established the first 
national governments of Spanish America, Because of the growing enthusiasm 
in the United States for cultural relations with Latin America Professor 
Lanning’s emphasis is most timely. J. Frep Rippy. 


Inflation and Revolution: Mexico's Experience of 1912-1917. By Epwin WALTER 
Kemmerer. €Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940, pp. xiv, 173, $2.50.) On 
the flyleaf of his little book Professor Kemmerer quotes with approval an old 
French proverb, “the guillotine follows the paper-money press”. In Mexico, 
however, the process was reversed, and revolution was financed by, and led to, 
inflation. To students familiar with the history of the French assignats, our own 
Continental currency, or the financing of the World War the story will be a 
familiar one, that of the government exploiting the currency function for fiscal 
purposes. During 1913-14, under Huerta, the bank note currency was expanded 
to furnish the government with means of payment, From 1914 to 1917, under 
Carranza, direct issues of paper money were made, Issue followed issue; and in 
addition illegal and counterfeit money appeared. Depreciation soon set in; by 
1916 prices of foodstuffs in Mexico City had risen as much as 2,000 per cent, 
while wages advanced only 250 per cent. Vain efforts were made to check de- 
preciation or to explain high prices by other causes, In 1916 a new kind of paper 
rnoney—infalsicables—was issued, and the old redeemed at ten to one. But the 
new money fell in value, and resort was finally had to direct barter. At this 
juncture paper money disappeared from circulation, and gold and silver money 
came back as if by magic. Although Professor Kemmerer describes a troubled 
period when many records were destroyed and others not compiled, he has con- 
structed a clear, concise, and authoritative account of interesting attempts to 
finance government by means of the printing press. The book should contribute 
to a better understanding of the dangers of inflation in this country. 

E. L. BOGART. 


Whos Who in Latin America: A Biographical Dictionary of the Outstanding 
Living Men and Women of Spanish America and Brazil. Editor, PERCY ALVIN 
Martın, Professor of History in Stanford University. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1940, pp. xxxii, 558, 
$5.50.) 

ARTICLES 


Doris Stone. Demarcación de las culturas precolombinas del norte y centro de Honduras 
[cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., Aug. 

Emiano Jos. Fernando Colón y su historia del Almirante. Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 

Warrace S. Wuarron. Tenochtitlan—a Naval Classic. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 
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Ramón Icresta. Bernal Díaz del Castillo and Popularism in Spanish Historiography. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Id. Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s Criticisms of the History of the Conquest of Mexico, by 
Francisco López de Gómara. Ibid. 

Caros E. CasraÑeva. The Beginnings of Printing in America. Ibid. 

J. H. Parry. The Audiencia of New Galicia in the Sixteenth Century. Cam. Hist. Jour., 
VI, no. 3. 

Jorce A. Lines. Crónica de nuestro conquistador Juan Vázquez de Coronado. Rev. Arch. 
Nac. (Costa Rica), Sept. 

Ricardo Jinesra. La misteriosa ciudad del Castillo de Garci-Mufioz. Ibid. 

Pepro Pérez ZELEDÓN. Derecho penal y procesal del siglo xvii. Ibid. 

Peter M. Dunne. Captain Anza and the Case of Father Campos. Mid-America, Jan. 

Lester Byrp Simpson. The Story of José Longinos Martinez, California’s First Naturalist. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Rusen Yorxsias Hocan, Información de nobleza de la familia Llorente. Rev. Arch, Nac. 
(Costa Rica), Sept. 

Morris Srece.. Religion in Western Guatemala: A Product of Acculturization. Am. 
Anthropologist, Jan. 

Jorn Grit. Some Anthropological Problems of the Tropical Forest Area of South Amer- 
ica. Ibid., Oct, 

Joaquin Garcfa. Lucha de San Salvador contra el imperio, 1821-1823. Rgv. del Departa- 
mento de Historia y Hemeroteca Nacional del Ministerio de Instrucción Pública, June. 

Lurs Carrin G. Don Gabino Gainza y la independencia. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), 
Sept. 

Marw R. Mappen. The Rôle of Catholic Culture in Venezuela. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

WrLiam H., Gray. American Diplomacy in Venezuela, 1835-1865. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., Nov. 

Dantex Resrrero. El Padre Luis Antonio Gamero, de la Compañía de Jesús (hondureno) 
{cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., Jan., 1940. 

Rómvro E. Durón. La primera iniciativa para un monumento en el histórico cerro de La 
Trinidad. Ibid., Sept. 

Pepro C. Séncuez. El Dr. William Bowie. Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 

Emikia Romero. Bibliografía de Jorge Guillermo Leguía. Bol. Bib., Oct. 

Jonn L. Ricu. The Nitrate District of Tarapacá, Chile: An Aerial Traverse. Geograph. 
Rev., Jan. 

Georce S. Roper. TACA makes History over Central America. Inter-Am. Quar., Jan. 

E. N. Bressman. Rubber Production in the Western Hemisphere. Ibid. 

Evucene Davis Owen. Recent Latin-American Labor Codes. Ibid. 

Leonard S. Wizson. Latin-American Foreign Trade. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

CuarLes W, Hacxerr. The Special Institute of Latin-American Studies at the University 
of Texas in the Summer of 1940. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Daner Rusin pe La BorsoLLa and Rares L. Bears. The Tarasca Project. dm. Anthro- 
pologist, Oct. 

Antonio Otrvas. Hacia la formación de una bibliografía sobre la literatura infantil 
peruana. Bol. Bib., Oct. 

Cristina Córvoga F. Bibliografía de artículos publicados en revistas y periódicos nacio- 
nales [de Perú] (abril a setiembre de 1940). Ibid. 

Jorce Basapre. Hints for Writers on South America. Inter-Am. Quar., Jan. 

Roserr H. WiLrams. Wanted: An American Rhodes. Ibid. 

Roserr Hart Kine. Foreign Colonies of Brazil—a North American View. Ibid. 

Preston E. James. The Expanding Settlements of Southern Brazil. Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Consrancre Frerp Srrcuer. Dictatorship versus Democracy in South America. Social 
Stud., Jan. 

Mervin Harr and Warrer Peck. Wings for the Trojan Horse. For. Affairs, Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


Sercio Ménpez Arceo, Documentos inéditos que ilustran los orígenes de los obispados 
Carolense (1519), Tierra Florida (1520) y Yucatan (1561). Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 
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RararL Hettoporo VALLE. El testamento de Hernán Cortés. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., Apr., 
1940. ; 

Título de gobernador de la provincia de Costa-Rica a favor de Juan Vázquez de Coronado 
[1565]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Sept. _ 

Titulo de adelantado de la provincia de Costa-Rica a favor de Don Juan Vázquez de 
Coronado [1565]. Ibid. 

Piratas en Trujillo: Relación ... sobre la desolación de la ciudad de Trujillo, en la pro- 
vincia de Comayagua, con notas de Pedro Pérez Valenzuela [1643; cont.]. Rev. Arch. 
Bib. Nac., Jan., 1940. 

Autos... para trasladar la villa de Pisco a un paraxe mas seguro y alexado de la mar 
(1688) [cont.]. Rev, Arch. Nac. Perú, Jan., 1940. 

D. Ancuto, El terremoto del año de 1690. Ibid. 

Nombrase cura de Cantarranas al Sr. D. José Antonio Castrejón, Noviembre 23 de 1768. 
Rev. Arch, Bib. Nac., Apr., 1940. 

Autos relativos a las misiones del Parac y Pantasmas, 1769. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Oct. 

Autos acerca de llevar a cabo la reducción de indios Moscos, 1771. Ibid. 

Informes rendidos por el Teniente Lorenzo Vasquez Aguilar, acerca de la reducción de 
varios Caribes, 1772. Ibid. 

Real cédula, en que se consede tener el trato recíproco de unos a otros reinos, y provincias 
del Perú y demás, 17 enero de 1774 [cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., June. 

El gobernador de Veragua, informa al ayuntamiento de la ciudad de Guatemala el estado 
de la reducciéfi de los Talamancas, 1775. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Oct. 

El gobernador de Nicaragua, da parte de la llegada de varios indios Moscos, 1776. Ibid. 

Autos seguidos por el Capitán José Antonio de Vargas, de la Ilegada de varios indios 
Moscos, 1776. Ibid. 

S. I. BARBERENA. Documentos históricos: Origén de la colonia de Belice. Rev. del Departa- 
mento de Historia y Hemeroteca Nacional del Ministerio de Instrucción Publica, June. 
Luis Ropricuez Guerra. Documentos del Archivo Eclesiastico: Declaración de guerra, 
1793; La paz de Basilea, 1795; Acta del Cabildo, 1800. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Aug. 
Relación del R. P. Dr. Fr. José Antonio Liendo y Goicoechea, sobre los indios gentiles de 
Pacura, departamento de Olancho, en el Obispado de Comayagua [1808; cont.]. Rev. 

. Arch, Bib, Nac., Jan., 1940. 

RaraEL HeLiovoro Vare. Documentos y escritos de 1821-1822 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Relación del Gral. Barquier . . . sobre Ja defensa y toma de Sto. Domingo [1824]. Bol. 
Arch, Gen. Nac., Aug. 

Emiko Ropricuez Demorizi. Papeles de [Pedro] Santana [1843]. Ibid. 

La casta no falla: Edicto del primer obispo de Costa Rica, Monsefior Anselmo Llorente y 
de La Fuente, llamando a las armas a los costarricanses contra la invasión de filibusteros, 
Noviembre, 1855. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), Sept. 

Sucesos relacionados con la expedición del Gral: Ricardo Streber al puerto de Omoa, 1873 
[cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., May. 

Marfa Antonia Ecueverria. Historia del establecimiento del telégrafo en Honduras 
{cont.]. Ibid., Jan., 1940. 

El Opispo de Comayagua, Dr. Manuel F. Vélez, dispone que se recojan datos para escribir 
la historia eclesiástica de Honduras. Ibid., May. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in Chicago on 
December 29, 30, and 31. The Program Committee invites those members 
of the Association who desire to present papers to submit them, or abstracts 
of them, before June 1. It is not intended to build the program around a 
theme or a group of themes selected in advance. Communications regarding 
the following fields and subjects should be addressed to the following mem- 
bers of the committee, respectively: ancient history—Jakob A. O. Larsen, 
University of Chicago; medieval history—Gaines Post, University of Wis- 
consin; modern European history-——Donald C. McKay, Harvard University; 
English history—Frederick C. Dietz, University of Illinois; the Near East, 
the Far East, and Russia—Philip E. Mosely, Cornell University; Latin- 
American history—Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress; the interpretation of 
history, teachers’ problems, and general historical themes—C. W. de Kiewiet, 
State University of Iowa; American history (colonial and United States)— 
Thomas C. Cochran, New York University, and Curtis P. Nettels, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held on December 
28 at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. The Executive Secretary, in view 
of the approaching end of his term of office, gave a summary of the work 
of the Association during the eight years of his service. 

Richard A. Newhall presented the following resolution: 

Inasmuch as the National Association of Manufacturers, recently meeting 
in New York City, has announced the undertaking of a study of the public 
school textbooks in use throughout the country to discover which ones, if 
any, are prejudicial to our form of government, our society, or to the system 
of free enterprise, 

The officers of the American Historical Association are hereby instructed 
to offer to the N.A.M. the co-operation of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in making this study and in deciding which textbooks are in fact preju- 
dicial. They are further instructed to invite the officers of the Political Science 
Association and the Economics Association to offer similar co-operation. 

If by any chance the N.A.M. should decline this co-operation, the officers 
of the A.H.A. are instructed to arrange for a study of the textbooks above- 
mentioned, either in conjunction with the political scientists and economists, 
or by this Association alone, and the members of this Association, in any 
case, offer their individual and personal assistance in helping to make such 
study. 


With an amendment to provide that the whole question be referred to 
the Executive Committee of the Council with power to act, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 
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Raymond J. Sontag presented a resolution for the establishment by the 
Council of a placement bureau under the auspices of the Association if, after 
investigation, the Council should find such a bureau feasible. The resolution 
was carried. 

Howard K. Beale, chairman of the Committee on Nominations, pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Moved, That the Constitution and/or By-Laws should be so amended as 
to permit the sending out of the nominating ballot by April 1, and the re- 
quiring of its return by July 1; that this resolution should be regarded as 
notice for official action at next year’s meeting, if such notice were required, 
and that the executive council should, insofar as it has the power, put this 
new rule into effect at once. i 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 1940 


The Executive Council of the Association held one meeting during the 
year, on December 26 in New York. The Executive Committee of the 
Council met three times during the year, on June g, July 3, and November 3 
in New York? 

The most important business which faced the Executive Committee dur- 
ing the year past was that of receiving the Report of the Committee of Five 
and taking action upon its recommendations. It will be recalled that this 
Committee of Five was appointed by the Council at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 30, 1939, to search for an Executive Secretary willing to establish himself 
in Washington. James P. Baxter, 3rd, chairman of the Committee of Five, 
submitted the report of the committee to the Executive Committee at its 
meeting on July 3, 1940. The essence of this report was that the Committee 
of Five unanimously recommended to the Executive Committee that Mr. 
Guy Stanton Ford be appointed to the combined offices of Executive Secre- 
tary, Editor of the Association, and Managing Editor of the American 
Historical Review, for a term of three years beginning September'1, 1941, at 
a salary of $5000 a year, and that Mr. Schuyler and Mr. Read be asked to 
continue in their present offices until such time as Mr. Ford could take over. 
Mr. Baxter reported that Mr. Ford would accept the appointment if it were 
made. The Executive Committee, after due deliberation, voted that the Re- 
port of the Committee of Five be transmitted to the voting members of the 
Council by mail, with the recommendation that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Baxter further reported that Mr. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, had agreed to provide the Association with office space in the 
Library of Congress rent free. The Executive Committee voted to accept the 
offer with thanks and directed that the office of the Association in Washing- 
ton should be moved to the Library of Congress as soon as feasible. 

Subsequently a poll vote of the Council revealed a very substantial 
majority in favor of accepting the recommendations of the Committee of 
Five. Mr. Schuyler agreed to continue as Editor of the American Historical 
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Review and Mr. Read as Executive Secretary until September 1, 1941. Mr. 
Ragatz, present Editor of the Association, agreed to continue in his position 
until the same date. The office of the Association in Washington was trans- 
ferred to the Library of Congress on September 1, 1940. 

All of the activities of the Association hereafter to be noted are in general 
charge of the Executive Secretary, under the immediate direction of the 
Executive Committee and subject to the general control of the Council. 

Tue American Hisroricat Review. During the current year the Review 
has been edited by Robert Livingston Schuyler from the editorial offices at 
535 West 114th Street, New York. The total cost of editing the Review 
amounted to $6699.35. The net cost of printing the Review, after deducting 
the contribution of the publishers to editorial expenses, the Association’s 
share of profits of publication, etc., amounted to $3270.70, a decrease of $9.58 
from the cost last year. The loss on the sale of the ten-year index, which was 
reported last year as $208.43, has been reduced by the sale during the year 
of forty-nine copies of the index at an aggregate price of $83.25. It will be 
noticed that the ten-year index is considerably short of paying for itself, 
although the actual editorial work on it was done in the offices of the Review 
without additional cost. It seems surprising that with over thirty-five hun- 
dred members in the Association, all of them receiving the Review, only 448 
copies of the last ten-year index have so far been sold. The following pas- 
sages are quoted from the report of the Managing Editor: 


Volume XLV of the Review (October, 1939-July, 1940) contained 1056 
pages, including an annual index of 44 pages, as compared with 1070 pages 
in Volume XLIV. The total number of Articles, Notes and Suggestions, and 
Documents was 20, as against 22 in Volume XLIV. Volume XLV contains 
256 reviews as against 272 in Volume XLIV and 516 notices as against 538, 
a total of reviews and notices of 772 as compared with 810 in Volume XLIV, 
which is a decrease of approximately 4.7 per cent. The total number of 
articles listed was 2479 as against 2557 in Volume XLIV, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 3 per cent. These slight decreases all along the line are probably 
to be attributed to diminished historical output in Europe as a result of the 
war. 

During the period covered by this report 94 Articles, Notes and Sugges- 
tions, and Documents were submitted, as compared with 96 during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Of these 12 were accepted, 59 rejected, 2 withdrawn, and 
21 returned because of uncertainty as to the future editorship of the Review 
with a statement that they would be considered if resubmitted later. Thirteen 
major articles were published, including the Presidential Address and an 
account of the Annual Meeting of the Association at Washington. Of these 
(exclusive of the account of the meeting) 6 were in the field of European 
history, 3 in American, and 3 in Anglo-American. There were 4 Notes and 
Suggestions, 2 in European and 2 in American history. There were 3 docu- 
mentary contributions, 2 in European and 1 in American history. 


Socar Epucation. During the current year Social Education has been 
edited by Erling M. Hunt from the editorial offices, 204 Fayerweather Hall, 
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Columbia University. The following passages are quoted from the report of 
the Managing Editor: 


Since January 1, 1940, the majority of the members of the Executive 
Board of Social Education has been appointed by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, That transfer of control of editorial policy has not, how- 
ever, modified the purposes or content of the journal. Nor will the termina- 
tion on December 31, 1940, of the agreement under which the journal has 
been published by the American Book Company affect its format or quality. 
The National Council for the Social Studies will now undertake the publish- 
ing responsibility, contracting for printing, distribution, and promotion. . . . 

Our subscription list has continued to grow, though it is still subject to 
some seasonal fluctuation. The National Council for the Social Studies re- 
cently established headquarters in Washington, in charge of a newly created 
executive secretary, and plans a vigorous drive for members, which, as it 
succeeds, automatically brings new subscribers. 

Editorial expenses for the year ending August 31, 1940, were $6969.63, 
or $1219.26 less than for the preceding year. Receipts from advertising and 
that part of subscription income (20 per cent) allocated to editorial costs 
totaled $4241.93, or $660.75 less than for the preceding year, the decline 
being due to a drop in advertising receipts, a trend which now appears to 
be reversed. The net cost of the magazine for the year, met from reserves, is 
$2727.70, or $558.51 less than for 1938-39. Our reserve on August 31, 1940, 
including deposits in New York, totaled $9508.79. 


Annuar Report. The following passages are quoted from the report of 
the chairman of the committee charged with the publication of the Annual 


Report: 


Only one volume in the annual report series was completed and dis- 
tributed during the fiscal year 1939-40—the Proceedings volume for 1938, 
which constitutes Volume I of the report for that year. Writings on Ameri- 
can History for 1936, which is to constitute Volume II of the report for that 
year, is nearly ready for distribution. The Proceedings volume for 1939, 
constituting Volume I of the report for that year, is in galley proof, but it is 
unlikely that it will be ready for distribution before the end of the calendar 
year. A combined volume of Writings on American History for 1937 and 
1938 was sent to the printer in June, 1940, but, as no proof for it has been 
received as yet, it is impossible to predict when it will be ready for distribu- 
tion. Copy for a volume to consist of instructions of the British Foreign 
Secretaries to their envoys in the United States, 1791-1812, edited by Bernard 
Mayo, which is to appear as Volume III of the report for 1 936, has just been 
sent to the printer. 

The usual allotment of $8000 from the printing fund of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the publication of the Annual Report of the Association has 
been reduced for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, to $7100, in order to 
assist the Smithsonian Institution in setting up a reserve from its appropria- 
tion, as required by the Bureau of the Budget. In addition there is available 
for expenditure during the current fiscal year a balance of $5679.55 carried 
over from the previous fiscal year, which makes the total available $12,779.55. 
The obligations against this sum consist of $7436.63 for the 1937-38 Writings, 
$1600 for the 1939 Proceedings, and $3553.50 for the volume edited by Dr. 
Mayo, making a total of $12,590.13, which leaves only $189.37 unobligated. 
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As this sum will be too small to provide for the Proceedings volume for 1940, 
it will be necessary to defer the printing of that volume until the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1941-42 is available. 

Writincs on American History. Copy for the combined volume 
Writings on American History, 1937-38, was completed by Grace G. Griffin, 
Editor, and Dorothy M. Louraine, Compiler, in June, 1940. Miss Griffin and 
Mrs. Louraine expected to take up the proofreading as soon as galley proof 
was received from the Government Printing Office. Unfortunately, the funds 
available for further editorial work are about exhausted, and editorial work 
has had to be suspended pending the securing of funds for financing it. 

Writings on American History continues to present a serious financial 
problem. The cost of printing is, of course, covered by the Federal appro- 
priation, but the cost of editing has to be met by the Association. It amounts 
to about $2000 a year. At the beginning of the fiscal year $60.85 remained in 
the fund earmarked for the editorial expenses of Writings. To that amount 
$600 was added by appropriation from the treasury of the Association, and 
about $1400 was collected from individual contributors through’ the office of 
the Executive Secretary. But it becomes increasingly apparent that some 
other provision will have to be made for the publication of Writings if the 
enterprise is to be continued. The committee in charge has proposed changes 
in format and content which ought to reduce both editorial work and print- 
ing costs, but the financial problem still remains. After careful deliberation 
the Executive Committee has decided to recommend to the Council that the 
publication of Writings be assigned to the Albert J. Beveridge Fund Com- 
mittee and financed out of thie resources of that committee. The plan is to 
publish Writings annually as a publication of the Beveridge Fund Com- 
mittee and to sell the volume at a price. It is estimated that the total editorial 
and printing costs will not exceed $4000, and if the volume is priced at $3 
enough copies may well be sold'to cover expenses, or at any rate a consider- 
` able part of them. All receipts from sales are, therefore, to be credited to the 
Beveridge Fund Committee. The Executive Committee is of the opinion 
that the association of this indispensable reference work with the name of 
the late Senator Beveridge will be one very significant way. of commemorat- 
ing his memory in applying the funds which Senator and Mrs. Beveridge 
and their friends have generously contributed to the support of the Associa- 
tion and its work. It will be borne in mind, of course, that if the Council 
approves of this recommendation, the $600 heretofore contributed by the 
Association to editorial expenses will be released for general purposes, and 
the government printing appropriation,.a large part of which has generally 
been applied to the printing of Writings, will also be released for publica- 
tions of a character like those now published by the Beveridge Fund Com- 
mittee. 

The Cumulative Index of Writings to 1930, being prepared by David M. 
Matteson, has made better progress during the year, having advanced from 
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the letter “C” to the letter “K”. It seems desirable to make provision for the 
continuation of this Index to at least as far as the volume for the year 1937- 
38, now in galley. An appeal has accordingly been made to the American, 
Council of Learned Societies, which has already provided funds to maintain 
the work now in progress, for an additional subvention to cover the editorial 
work on a supplementary volume from 1930 to 1938. 

List of Docrorat Dissertations. The list of doctoral dissertations in 
progress in all American universities north of Mexico during the year 1939 
was prepared in the Executive Secretary’s. office and published as a supple- 
ment to the American Historical Review for April, 1940. As an appendix to 
this list, a list of other research projects in history in progress was also pub- 
lished. The expenses involved were financed in large part by a grant from 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington of $300. A second grant of the same 
size from the same source is promised for the year 1940. But the Carnegie 
Institution has assumed no continuing obligation; and unless a subvention 
is forthcoming from some other source, it is doubtful if these useful lists can 
be issued after April, 1941, or at least issued gratis to all members of the 
Association. They might perhaps be sold for enough to meet editorial and 
printing costs. 


ALBERT J. Bevertpce. MEmoriaL Funo Pustications, The chairman of 
the committee in charge of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund reports 
as follows: l 


1. The editorial work of H. M. Perkins, Northern Editorials on Secession, 
companion to Dumond’s Southern Editorials on Secession, is in press and 
will be published in the spring. The two remaining editorial projects, Mon- 
aghan’s The Papers of John Jay and Easterby’s The Allston Rice Plantation 
Records, are expected within the coming year. 

2. The Beveridge Memorial Monograph Series is in the process of inau- 
guration. Eleven manuscripts were submitted to the committee in January. 
Four of these were too long to be considered monographs under the com- 
mittee’s definition of length as approximately 75,000 words. Of the remain- 
ing seven, but one was considered to measure up to the committee’s require- 
ments of significance, completeness, and excellence of style. It was therefore 
decided that the inaugural volume should be Dr. Ethyn Williams Kirby’s 
Life of George Keith. In making this decision, the committee did not rely 
entirely upon its own judgment, but in four instances had monographs read 
by experts in the field. Dr. Kirby’s book will be published in the spring. The 
committee expects to receive another group of manuscripts in January, 1941, 
and in succeeding years. It is to be hoped that as the knowledge of this pub- 
lication opportunity becomes more widespread, a larger number of mono- 
graphs that are well written will be submitted. 

3. The committee has published 4 Manual of Style, prepared by Miss 
Bertha E. Josephson, which contains the rules of format which the committee 
has adopted and which will be followed hereafter. The committee suggests 
that those who intend to submit manuscripts for publication by the com- 
mittee procure a copy in advance and follow the directions therein contained. 
The committee recommends. that the Council consider the desirability of 
making this the official guide of the Association. 
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4. The committee financed the first award of the Beveridge Memorial 
Prize, which was judged by another committee. The prize monograph was 
already in print, so could not be included in the Beveridge Memorial Series. 

The committee has thus begun the contemplated transfer of its interest. 
The series of source publications is practically finished, and the income from 
the Beveridge Memorial Fund will now be devoted in large part to encour- 
aging the more effective use of monographic presentation of the results of 
research. It believes that this type of scholarship has much to contribute to 
American history. $ 


LirrLeron-GriswoLp Funp PusLicarions. The committee in charge of 
these publications has published nothing during the year, though it reports 
considerable progress on all except one of the nine volumes it has planned. 
For the titles of these volumes reference is made to the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary for 1939 (American Historical Review, April, 1940, p. 739). 
These volumes will cover a wide range of colonial legal records in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. The chairman of the committee reports: 
“prospects seem excellent that several further volumes of the American Legal 
Records Series (not so large as those heretofore published) should be issued 
during the next two years, and that other volumes may then follow with fair 
regularity”. At the end of the fiscal year $7777.62 stood to the credit of the 
committee in the treasury of the Association. 

CarneGIE Revotvinc Funo Pustications. The chairman of the com- 
mittee administering this fund reports as follows: 

Your Committee has examined about a dozen manuscripts during the 
past year and has accepted one of them, Helen G. Stafford, James VI of 
Scotland and the Throne of England, for book publication. Another manu- 
script . . . has been reported on favorably by two members of the Committee, 
and will in all probability be accepted soon. The Committee is continuing its 
policy of rejecting manuscripts that cannot be classified as definitely superior. 
Perhaps in part as a result of this policy, there has been an unanticipated in- 
crease in book sales achieved by our later publications, and a consequent 
enrichment of the Fund. This development, however, has not tempted us to 
lower our standards, but it should encourage authors with worthwhile 
manuscripts to submit their work to us. 

During the fiscal year royalties received from publications of the com- 
mittee amounted to $2509.69, of which $1800.01 represented royalties on the 
last three volumes published. The fund shows a balance standing to its credit 
of $9689.74. It began with $25,000. Twenty-three volumes have been pub- 


lished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY or AMERICAN TraveL. This committee has been inactive 
during the current year because of Jack of funds. The chairman writes as 
follows: 

If we had been able to secure the needed several thousand dollars the 
bibliography would now be going to the printers instead of being merely the 


subject of reports. 
My strong feeling is that this project should certainly be completed—and 
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as quickly as possible. I have continued my own work on the French trav- 
ellers so that this section would be as complete as possible. 


Commitrzx on Hisroricat Source Marertars. This committee, with its 
various subcommittees, has been interesting itself in many matters pertinent 
to the Association. It works in close contact with the historical Records 
Survey of W.P.A., and its general chairman, Herbert A. Kellar, has recently 
been appointed Chairman of .the National Advisory Committee of the 
Survey. 

Mr. Kellar reports four significant projects under consideration by the 
Historical Records Survey: 


x. An annual census of manuscript acquisitions by historical agencies 
in the United States. 

2. A list of masters’ and doctors’ dissertations in the United States, 
with perhaps some brief critical analysis of them. 

3. A reproduction of texts of important unpublished manuscripts 
printed in sales catalogues, 

4. A project instituted by the Library of Congress to microfilm im- 
portant American newspapers, and perhaps to index them. 


The Subcommittee on Library Holdings reports the preparation of a list 
of uniform symbols for foreign libraries. The Subcommittee on Archives is 
investigating the possibilities of preparing a guide to archival institutions 
and activities. The special committee concerned with a project to microfilm 
British Sessional Papers reports that arrangements have been made to repro- 
duce these papers by the Albert Boni microprint process. The enterprise will 
be privately financed. 

Mr. Kellar, at the request of Mr. Leland of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, has recently been interesting himself in securing from 
American scholars some appraisal of manuscript collections in the European 
war zones, with a view to taking immediate steps for their reproduction and 
preservation. He writes that he has received reports from 220 American 
scholars covering source materials in thirty-five countries. His complete list 
by countries covers 439 typewritten pages; by depositories, 552 typewritten 
pages. “To the best of my knowledge”, he writes, “this is the first time that 
any attempt has been made to ascertain, on a reasonably wide scale, what 
American scholars know about records in foreign countries, and it is evident 
from the content of the lists that they possess much valuable information.” 

COMMITTEE on Americana For CoLLEGE Liprarizs. Sixteen libraries are 
participating in this Plan, every one of them contributing $500 to match 
$500 contributed by the committee. In general, operations of the Plan follow 
those outlined in previous reports. During the last fiscal year 825 items were 
distributed to participating colleges. The work of the committee is financed 
by annual grants from the McGregor Fund, thus carrying on an enterprise 
established and fostered in its beginnings by the late Tracy W. McGregor. 
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CommIrreE on Rapio. The 1939-40 series of thirty-six broadcasts on 
“The Story behind the Headlines” ended on July 7, 1940. Copies of these 
broadcasts, together with a critical bibliography on the subject of the broad- 
cast, were distributed by the Columbia University Press at ten cents a copy. 
The broadcasts are financed chiefly by the National Broadcasting Company, 
assisted by a grant of $1100 from the Keith Fund. Altogether $8976 were 
collected for the purpose. César Saerchinger acted once more as broadcaster. 
By reducing the salary of the director and the honoraria to historians we 
were able to finance the series without any general appeal for support. The 
entire cost, as heretofore, was met without any financial contribution from 
the Association. 

With a further grant of $1100 from the Keith Fund and with continuing 
support from the National Broadcasting Company, the series for 1940-41 
opened on November 8, 1940, with the same type of program and the same 
broadcaster. It is interesting to note that these broadcasts over the red net- 
work are becoming increasingly popular, as evidenced by the fact that they 
are being taken by an increasing number of stations on the network. The 
N.B.C. supplies free time on the air in addition to taking care of the major 
part of our operating expenses. The program itself is entirely controlled by 
the committee, though, of course, every broadcast is read in the N.B.C. 
offices before it goes on the air. We have never, in our whole experience, 
encountered the slightest disposition on the part of the N.B.C. to influence 
or control our perfect freedom to broadcast what seems to us to be appro- 
priate. It will not be forgotten that these broadcasts are composed in con- 
sultation with distinguished scholars, that the critical bibliographies are 
prepared by experts, and that the subjects are all selected with reference to 
their immediate popular interest. The mimeographed copies of them should 
be of great value, not only to teachers of contemporary history but also as a 
weekly guide to well-selected reading on world affairs. This year the broad- 
cast comes on Friday evenings at t1:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time on the 
red network of the N.B.C. Copies of each broadcast may be secured at ten 
cents apiece from the Columbia University Press. 

This experiment in historical broadcasting is now in its third year. It 
now bids fair to become an established institution. It has never cost the 
Association a penny. The entire credit for this achievement belongs to the 
director, who has not only raised all the funds required but has also managed 
each series with rare tact and good judgment. The committee, including the 
chairman, has acted simply in an advisory capacity. 

Bistiocraruy oF Brrrisa History, 1714-1789. Mr. Pargellis, the Ameri- 
can associate editor in this enterprise, reports that considerable progress has 
been made during the year. The terminal date for publications included has 
been fixed at 1940. He raises the question as to whether, in view of the war, 
the Association should not interest itself in arranging for publication in this 
country. 
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Mr. Lunt reports that practically no progress has beén made on the pro- 
jected new edition of Gross, The Sources and Literature of English History 
... 20 1485, because of lack of funds. 

PRIZES OFFERED BY THE Association. The George Louis Beer Prize was 
awarded this year to Richard Heathcote Heindel for his book The American 
Impact on Great Britain, 1898-1914 (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1940). The committee considered a close second Philip Mason 
Burnett’s Reparation at the Paris Peace Conference (2 vols, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940). The committee reports that seven works 
were submitted, of which two were eliminatec for technical reasons. 

The John H. Dunning Prize was awarded this year to Richard W. 
Leopold for his Robert Dale Owen (Harvard University Press, 1940), with 
honorable mention to S. H. Brockunier for his The Irrepressible Democrat: 
Roger Williams (Ronald Press Company, 1940). The committee reports: 


Eleven essays were submitted on various phases of American history... . 
There were+three in the colonial field, one in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, one covering the first half of the nineteenth century, two 
on the Civil War, one late nineteenth century, three within the century as a 
whole. One study was in diplomatic history, one in religious, one in legal, 
one in institutional, four in economic, one in social and two in intellectual 
history with the chief emphasis on ideas rather than on events and move- 
ments and their interpretations. 

There were three or four exceptionally fine essays, any one of which the 
Committee could have reported with pride for the award. . . . Though the 
Committee could wish that the prize had wider appeal and more com- 
petitors, it felt well pleased with the high quality of the better half of the 
essays submitted. It is interesting to note that the best three were written as 
Ph.D. theses at Harvard and Yale. 


The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize was awarded this year to John Shelton 
Curtiss for his Church and State in Russia, 1900-1917 (Columbia University 
Press, 1940), with honorable mention to David Harris Willson for his book 
The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons, 1604-1629 (University of 
Minnesota Press, 1940). 

MempersHir Comoirrez. The gross gain in membership for the year 
ending December 1, 1940, was 275, as compared with 352 last year and 414 
the year before that. The net gain was forty, as compared with 108 last year 
and 188 the year before that. The year’s increase in membership was chiefly 
in the following states: New York (49), California (24), Massachusetts (22), 
District of Columbia (17), Pennsylvania (17), Virginia (14), Connecticut 
(12), Illinois (x1), Maryland (11). In no one of the other states were there 
more than ten new members added, with no aew members at all in eight 
states. It will be noted that except for California and Illinois, the large gains 
in state memberships are all along the Atlantic Seaboard. New York and 
California alone showed a greater increase in membership this year than last 
yeaz. In total membership by states, New York has an easy lead with 533, 
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Massachusetts is second (307), Pennsylvania third (255), Illinois fourth 
(250), District of Columbia fifth (210), and California sixth (209). In pro- 
portion to total population, the District of Columbia makes easily the best 
showing; the New England states in general make a better showing than 
any other part of the union. Out of a total membership of about 3500, about 
2000 are east of the Alleghenies, 1200 between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies, and 319 on the Pacific Coast. The Atlantic Seaboard region between 
New York and the District of Columbia, inclusive, contains almost exactly 
one third of the total membership. 

Tue Financrat Srruation. The report of the Board of Trustees, dis- 
tributed with the report of the Treasurer at the annual meeting, reveals the 
fact that the net result of the year’s management of the investments of the 
Association has been a decrease in the market values of the securities held 
by the Association from $215,978.85 to $213,008.28, a decrease of a little over 
I per cent. During the same period, the income decreased from $8746 to 
$8597, a decrease of 1.7 per cent. Charges made by the Fiduciary Trust Com- 
pany for the management of securities amounted to $1085.80; brokerage 
charges on purchases and sales amounted to $180.05. The Board of Trustees 
incurred no expenses in the performance of its duties, and the Association 
owes an accumulating debt of gratitude to the members of the Board for 
their careful oversight of the invested funds of the Association. 

A detailed statement of the operating finances of the Association at the 
end of the fiscal year has been presented in the Treasurer’s report distributed 
at the annual meeting. Receipts for the year were $26,064.75, as compared 
with $26,725 anticipated in the budget, a shortage of $664. Our budgetary 
estimates are, of course, based upon our hopes, and our hopes were not real- 
ized in three directions: (1) our membership fees were about $1000 less than 
we anticipated; (2) our receipts from interest on investments were about 
$130 less; (3) our expected profits from the American Historical Review 
were about $550 less. 

These shortages, amounting in the aggregate to $1680, were very con- 
siderably reduced by the receipt of $875 from the sale of advertising in the 
annual program and of exhibit space at the annual meeting. On the other 
side of the account, disbursements exceeded estimates by about $250, the 
chief item of increase being the printing bill in connection with the publi- 
cation of the program, which exceeded estimates by about $475. This, of 
course, was due to the extensive advertising in the program and was much 
more than compensated for by the receipts from advertising. All the other 
items of expenditure were less than the amount anticipated in the budget. 
_ Our total receipts were $26,064.75; our total expenditures, $27,522.94; a loss 
on operations of nearly $1500, as compared with a loss last year of $130. We 
started the fiscal year 1940-41 with a balance in the general operating account 
of $4391. 

It is pretty clear that unless we increase our income, we shall have to 
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decrease our expenditures. If we turn over the whole problem of publishing 
Writings on American History to the Beveridge Committee, we shall have 
$600 normally appropriated to support Writings. Advertising in the program 
and the sale of exhibit space ought to net another $400. But even so we shall 
be short at the end of the year unless we can effect other economies or in- 
crease income. It is hoped that the concentration of our activities in Wash- 
ington may result in some saving in operating expenses, tough preliminary 
estimates are not particularly reassuring. The best hope lies in increasing 
membership. Whether war profits will favor us more than war taxes will 
operate against us no one can confidently predict. Certainly we must be 
diligent in our search for new sources of revenue and thricty in the expendi- 
ture of what we have. 
Convers Reap, Executive Secretary. 
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B. Greene, Carl Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, Charles A. Beard, Michael I. 
Rostovtzeff, Charles H. McIlwain, Guy Stanton Ford, Frederic L. Pax- 
son, William Scott Ferguson, Max Farrand; (elected members) Eugene 
C. Barker, Laurence B. Packard, R. J. Kerner, Allan Nevins, Merle Curti, 
Louis R. Gottschalk, Benjamin B. Kendrick, Raymond J. Sontag. 

Executive Committee of the Council: Laurence B. Packard, Amherst Col- 
lege, chairman; Merle E. Curti, Benjamin B. Kendrick, Raymond J. 
Sontag; (ex officio) Solon J. Buck, Conyers Read. 

Committee on Appointments: Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University, 
chairman; Merle E. Curti, Louis R. Gottschalk, James Westfall Thomp- 
son; (ex officio) Conyers Read. 

Board of Trustees: Shepard Morgan, Chase National Bank, New York 
City, chairman; W. Randolph Burgess, Leon Fraszr, Stanton Griffs, 
Thomas I. Parkinson. 

Standing Committee on Government Publications: Louis C. Hunter, Amer- 
ican University, chairman; Homer C. Hockett, J. Fred Rippy. 
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The Pacific Coast Branch: President, Waldemar Westergaard, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Vice-President, Frederic L. Paxson, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Kemble, 
Pomona College; Council, the above officers and W. Stull Holt, Louis K. 
Koontz, Frederick L. Nussbaum, Max Savelle; Managing Editor of the 
Pacific Historical Review, Louis K. Koontz. 

Committee on Program for the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting: Curtis P. 
Nettels, University of Wisconsin, chairman. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Bessie L. Pierce, University of Chicago, 
chairman. 

Committee on Nominations:. Paul H. Buck, Harvard University, chairman; 
Eugene N. Anderson, Thomas A. Bailey, Ella Lonn, Howard Robinson. 

-The American Historical Review: Managing Editor, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, 535 West 114th Street, New York City; Assistant Editor, 
Florence Miller; Board of Editors, Arthur E. R. Boak, William L. 
Langer, William E. Lunt, Dexter Perkins, J. G. Randall, Preserved Smith. 

Social Education: Editor, Erling M. Hunt, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University; Exécutive Board, Harold F. Clark, Columbia University, 
chairman; (ex officio) Conyers Read, secretary; Howard R. Anderson, 
Ella Hawkinson, Erling M. Hunt, James A. Michener, Bessie L.. Pierce, 
Edwin H. Reeder, Edgar B. Wesley, Louis Wirth. 

Committee on Membership: Francis P. Weisenburger, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, chairman, with power to appoint his associates. 

Committees on Prizes: John H. Dunning Prize, Paul H. Buck, Harvard 
University, chairman; Philip Davidson, jr., Charles A. Barker. George 
Louis Beer Prize, Arthur J. May, University of Rochester, chairman; 
Troyer S. Anderson, Ralph Haswell Lutz. Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Prize, William T. Hutchinson, University of Chicago, chairman; Richard 
O. Cummings, Colin B. Goodykoontz. Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, 
W. K. Jordan, University of Chicago, chairman. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: John D. 
Hicks, University of Wisconsin, chairman; Verner W. Crane, Sidney 
Packard, Caroline Robbins, Raymond J. Sontag, Edward Whitney. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Richard H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Julius W. Pratt, Laura A. White. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund: Francis S. Philbrick, University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Carroll T. Bond, John Dickinson, Walton H. 
Hamilton, Leonard W. Labaree, Richard B. Morris, Thomas I. Parkinson. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials: Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick 
Historical Association, chairman. Special Committees: Archives, Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Illinois State Library, chairman; Manuscripts, Wendell 
H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University, chairman; Newspapers, 
Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, chairman; Business Records, 
Oliver M. Dickerson, Colorado State Teachers College, chairman; Library 
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Holdings, Douglas C. McMurtrie, American Imprints Survey, Evanston, 
chairman; British Sessional Papers, Edgar L. Erickson, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Preservation and Restoration of Historical Objects, 
Russell H. Anderson, Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago, chair- 
man; Research Associate, Everett E. Edwards, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Committee on Publication of the Annual Report: Lowell Joseph Ragatz, 
George Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Louis C. 
Hunter, St. George L. Sioussat. 

Committee on Writings on American History: Referred for consideration 
of Executive Committee. f 

Committee on the Bibliography of American Travel: Referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. . 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Phillips Bradley, Stephen Duggan, John A. Krout, Walter C. Langsam, 
Shepard Morgan, Stanley Pargellis, Charles G. Proffitt, Evelyn Plummer 
Read, Ralph S. Rounds, César Saerchinger, Raymond Gram Swing, 
Elizabeth Y. Webb. 

Committee on Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, chairman; Kathryn 
L. Slagle, secretary; Arthur S. Aiton, Julian Parks Boyd, Conyers Read, 
Thomas W. Streeter, Lawrence C. Wroth. 

Representatives of the Association in Allied Bodies: American Council of 
Learned Societies, William Scott Ferguson, Wallace Notestein. Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, Waldo G. Leland, James T. 
Shotwell. Social Science Research Council, Merle E. Curti, Roy F. Nichols, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

Official Representative upon the National Parks Association Board: B. Floyd 
Flickinger, Winchester, Virginia. 

Committee on War Service: 'To be appointed by the Executive Committee. 


The following prizes are offered by the Association this year: the George 
Louis Beer Prize for the best work on any phase of European international 
history since 1895; the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize for a monograph, 
in manuscript or in print, in the field of American, including South Ameri- 
can, history. All works submitted in competition for these prizes must be in 
the hands of the prize committees (see p. 749 above) on or before June i, 
1941. The date of publication of printed monographs sukmitted in competi- 
tion must fall within a period of two and a half years prior to June 1, 1941. 

The Journal of the History of Ideas will devote its June, 1941, issue (Vol. 
II, no. 3) to thé publication of papers presented at the sessions on the 
Romantic Movement in Western Europe which were held at the annual 
meeting of the Association last December. 

Dr. Susie M. Ames, associate professor of history at Randolph-Macon 
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Woman’s College, and Professor Garrard Glenn of the law faculty of the 
University of Virginia are to edit a volume of Virginia court records to be 
published under the auspices of the Committee on the Littleton-Griswold 
Fund. This will appear as one of the series on American Legal Records. 
The records of the courts of the Eastern Shore of Virginia have been chosen 
for the first volume to be issued for Virginia. The court records of the two 
counties in this region, Accomack and Northampton, date from 1632 and 
are the oldest continuous county court records in the United States. 

The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association has 
announced the following awards in history for the year 1940: to Margaret 
Marion Spector, for her book entitled The American Department of the 
British Government, 1768-1782, published by the Columbia University 
Press, and to Charles Stuart Blackton, for a manuscript entitled The Aus- 
tralian Movement against Penal Transportation from Great Britain, 1835- 
1865. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: films of manuscripts in the Archivo 
general de Indias, Seville, Spain (Justicia, legajos 195 and 250, and Mexico, 
legajo toro), dated 1541 to 1703; two typewritten indexes of facsimiles of 
medieval Latin manuscripts, prepared by Dr. E. A. Lowe; three volumes of 
manuscript in Latin, with titles and section headings in Dutch, consisting of 
Book II, Parts r-xu, and Book III, Parts xrx-xxıv, of Theses selectae juris 
Hollandici et Zeelandici by Dionysius Godefridus von der Keessel; films of 
the minute books of the New York Supreme Court of Judicature, 1704-1776 
(including minutes of the trial in April, 1735, of John Peter Zenger); thirty- 
nine boxes of papers of the Clay family (Henry Clay and others), known as 
the Thomas J. Clay Collection (1740 to 1928), and photostats, additional to 
the collection, of ten papers (including letters of Daniel Boone and George 
Washington); thirty-one papers of Charles Carroll of Carrollton (including 
papers of the Baltimore Iron Works Company), dated June 24, 1767, to 
March 26, 1773, and November 17, 1813, to December 13, 1828; one box of 
papers of Edward Hand, dated October 10, 1777, to August 25, 1778, and 
pay rolls, 1776 to 1782; two volumes of reports of debates in the House of 
Representatives of the United States, taken in shorthand (with a few notes 
in longhand) by Thomas Lloyd, April 8 to May 15, 1789, and January 19 to 
June 3, 1790; film copy of journal of Captain Andrew Pinkham, of ship 
President, 1799; sixteen additional volumes of diaries of Thomas Worthing- 
ton, dated July 4, 1801, to March 16, 1827; one volume of legal accounts of 
Martin Van Buren, dated September 1, 1807, to September 8, 1813 (mainly 
1807 to 1810); one volume of accounts of law partnership of Madison 
Caruthers and James Knox Polk, Polk’s first law partnership, dated August 
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15, 1820, to January 14, 1823; twenty-one boxes of additionai papers of Clara 
Barton, dated 1830 to 1916; three boxes (including eight volumes) of papers 
of Alexander S. Palmer, R, F. Loper, and a few of Nathaniel Brown Palmer 
(of Stonington, Connecticut), additional to other Palmer papers, relating to 
shipping and business, dated 1834 to 1884; twenty-four pieces of the cor- 
respondence of Reuben Hyde Walworth (including nine Edwin M. Stanton 
letters), dated 1838 to 1867; one volume of accounts, receipts, orders to pay, 
and letters of Pierce M. Butler, dated 1843 to 1845; six papers of George 
Bancroft and Elizabeth Davis Bancroft (additional to the papers of George 
Bancroft and Alexander Bliss), dated September 8-December, 1845, and May 
12-19, 1923; one volume of diary of Dr. Caleb Burwell Eowan Kennerly, 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S.A. (and ornithologist), dated June 19, 1853, 
to April 11, 1854; typewritten copy of diary of Allen W. Miller (Captain, 
Co. C, 36th Iowa Infantry, United States Army), relating to the Civil War, 
dated January 1, 1863, to August 18, 1864; photostats of two letters from 
Abraham Lincoln to Edwin M. Stanton, dated June 22, 1863, and August 
T1, 1864; two boxes of Breckinridge family papers, 1863 to recent dates; four 
volumes of papers pertaining to United States naval matters, dated 1865 to 
January 30, 1867; twenty additional papers of Susan Brownell Anthony, 
dated October 21, 1875, to October 2, 1904; 218 items additional to the 
papers of Woodrow Wilson, dated April 3, 1877, to October 26, 1923; seven 
items additional to the papers of Benjamin Harrison (President), dated 
October 24, 1881, to December 30, 1886; six boxes of additional papers of 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, dated 1890 to 1937; eighty-three letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt, mainly to Jacob Riis, dated December 4, 1894, to Sep- 
tember 12, 1913; twenty-two additional papers of Jane Addams, dated 1899 
to 1901; a large box of papers pertaining to Lafcadio Heara and Dr. George 
M. Gould, dated ca. 1900 to 1935; twenty-five papers of Miles P. DuVal, jr., 
Commander, United States Navy, consisting of correspondence with Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, relating to the construction of the Panama Canal, July 5, 
1937, to March 21, 1940. 


The sixth annual report of the Archivist of the United States, recently 
published, describes the activities of the National Archives during the fiscal 
year 1939-40, including assistance rendered to the national defense program. 
It is illustrated by a series of eleven reproductions of documents in the 
National Archives and includes among the appendixes a newly issued set of 
regulations for the use of records and a list of publications based on material 
in the National Archives. The first annual report of the Archivist as to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has been issued as a separate publication. 
` Edgar B. Nixon, formerly an editorial assistant on the Territorial Papers 
project of the Department of State, and James L. Whitehead, formerly state 
supervisor of the W.P.A. Survey of Federal Archives in Pennsylvania, have 
been appointed associate archivist and assistant archivist, respectively, at the 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. The records of the Washington office of the 
National Recovery Administration, with the exception of a few files in the 
custody of the Departments of Agriculture and Labor, are all now in the 
National Archives. Recent transfers include files relating to the organization 
and administration of the N.R.A.; files concerned with the formation, 
amendment, and administration of codes; and reference and research files. 
Among the records recently transferred to the National Archives from the 
General Land Office are letters received from surveyors general and from 
registers and receivers of land offices, 1803-33; correspondence, leases, and 
other records relating to the War Department’s supervision of lead and 
copper mines on the public domain in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 1824-47; 
and miscellaneous records of land offices in Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Montana, and Ohio, 1829-1920. Recent additions to the growing 
body of agricultural records in the National Archives include the general 
correspondence files of the Extension Service and of its predecessor agencies, 
1907-33; correspondence of the divisions of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics dealing with agricultural finance, land economics, farm population 
and rural welfare, cotton, wool, and hay, feed, and seed, 1926-31; and cor- 
respondence, reports, manuscripts of studies, and other records of the Divi- 
sion of Chemical Engineering Research, 1914-29. Among maps recently 
transferred to the National Archives are seventy-five items relating to the 
District of Columbia, 1791-1895, including the originals of Nicholas King’s 
wharfing plans, 1797, and of his plats of the city of Washington, 1803; copies 
of township plats used by the General Land Office in examining mineral 
land patents, chiefly in the Southwest, 1870-1900; Reclamation Bureau plats 
showing farm units of irrigation projects in the Far West, 1907-40; and 
Tennessee Valley Authority maps showing drainage, cultural features, and 
place names in the Tennessee River drainage basin, 1934-40. Photographic 
materials recently received by the National Archives include about three 
thousand negatives of photographs showing construction activities of the 
Corps of Engineers, 1875-1902, and a collection of forty-nine of the earliest 
motion-picture “nickelodeon” shows, 1894-1917, a gift of Thomas Armat. 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association, 28 East 20th Street, New York, has 
acquired microfilm copies of the Theodore Roosevelt Letterbooks in the 
Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, covering the dates April, 
1897, to March 4, 1909, and November 18, r912, to July rz, 1916 (104 vol- 
umes). By agreement with Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, chief of that division, 
these microfilm letters may now be consulted there under the same rulings 
as apply in the Library of Congress: (1) scholars must present to the librarian 
a letter granting access to the letters, signed by Dr. Sioussat or his authorized ° 
agent; (2) notes made from letters must be submitted through the librarian 
to Dr. Sioussat for his consideration; (3) publication must be taken up with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York, acting for the 
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Roosevelt estate. Subject to the same rulings, the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation is also making available its own collection of letters. Its library con- 
tains Theodore Roosevelt’s own scrapbooks of clippings, dating from 1876 to 
the end of his presidency, March 4, 1909 (150 volumes). These and the 
microfilm letters form a unique storehouse of primary source material. The 
library is in essence an American history library, covering the period from 
1880 to 1920, with the emphasis naturally on Theodore Roosevelt. Collateral 
material has been comprehensively considered: memoirs of his friends and 
contemporaries; Panama Canal diplomacy; Spanish-American War; ephem- 
eral political campaign literature; cartoons; photographs; clippings; and 
long runs of the New York Times, Tribune, and World and the London: 
Times. Reading room facilities include the use of a Model “C” Recordak 
Film Reader. 


An article by Richard H. Heindel published in the Christian Sctence 
Monitor, January 25, 1941, entitled “Aims of Nazis are seen in French Book 
Purges”, willbe of interest to our readers. It describes black lists used by the 
Germans in their raids on French libraries and book shops. The first of these 
lists to reach this country, and probably the first to be drawn up, known as 
the Liste Bernhard, contains 143 forbidden items including a number of 
historical books, among them, Louis Fischer, The War in Spain, Konrad 
Heiden, Histoire du national-socialisme, Calvin B. Hoover, Germany enters 
the Third Reich, and H. R. Knickerbocker, The German Crisis. On Sep- 
tember 28 a convention was signed at Paris by the Syndicat des éditeurs and 
the German officials providing for a rigorous publishers’ censorship and 
referring to a Liste Otto as the first of many to follow. This “bans 1041 
writings . . . the work of about 600 writers, originating in 136 different pub- 
lishing houses”. Among the historical writings included in this list are 
several books by Salvemini and by Count’ Sforza, John Gunther’s Inside 
Europe, five volumes by G. Ferrero, Friedrich Engels’s Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution in Germany, Seton-Watson’s Histoire des Roumains, 
Ph. Sagnac’s Le Rhin français pendant la révolution et l'empire, Camille 
Bloch’s Die Ursachen des Weltkrieges, Stephen Graham’s Sarajevo, L. Rey- 
naud’s Français et Allemand, Maurois’s Histoire d’ Angleterre, Krakowski’s 
Histoire de la Pologne. 

In a statement which he was good enough to send us recently Dr. Heindel 
calls attention to the large number of history textbooks listed in the Biblio- 
graphie de la France of October 11, 1940, as having been withdrawn from 
sale by the German authorities. These include books of the following his- 
torical writers: Aimond, Ammann, Ancel, Béjean, Bergeron, Bernard, P. 
Besseige, Blanchet, E. Bourgeois, Brossolette, Brunet, Bruneteau, Calvert, 
Cohen, Coutant, Dauzat, Driault, Gagnol, Gallouédec, Gaquére, Godefroy, 
Grouzet, Guillemain, Guiraud, Hallynck, Hénon, Holot, Huby, Isaac, 
Jolivet, Koenig, Laclef, Lavisse, Lecat, A. Lechevalier, Legrand, Lemonnier, 
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L. Leroy, Locqueux, A. Lyonnet, Malet, Martin, Maurette, Métin, Mignot, 
Miroux, Mohler, Nouvel, Pagès, Piton, Redon, Rogie, Roubaud, Seignobos, 
Tebsen, Toutain, Vidal, Villain, and many of the co-operative volumes issued 
by the Librairie générale de enseignement libre. 


We note with interest and pleasure the establishment of a new historical 
organization, the Economic History Association, which was formed at meet- 
ings held last December in New York and New Orleans. Its aim is to en- 
courage research and teaching in the history of economic activity and- eco- 
nomic thought, and it hopes to bring together economists, historians, statis- 
ticians, geographers, and others who find that the story of economic change 
throws light on their fields. Any person interested in any phase of economic 
history may join the association on payment of annual dues of three dollars 
or life membership dues of one hundred dollars. Graduate students will be 
admitted, for not more than three years, on payment of annual dues of two 
dollars. The officers of the Economic History Association are Edwin F. Gay 
(president), Earl J. Hamilton and Herbert Heaton (vice-presidents), and 
Shepard B, Clough (secretary-treasurer). Members of the council are Solon 
J. Buck, Harold A. Innis, Edward C. Kirkland, Wesley C. Mitchell, Everett 
E. Edwards, Ralph M. Hower, and Herbert A. Kellar. Persons desiring to 
join the association should communicate with Professor Shepard B. Clough, 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. Arrangements 
have been made for the publication of a semiannual journal, the Economic 
History Journal, the first issie of which will probably appear in May. Each 
number will contain articles, bibliographical essays, book reviews, lists of 
recent publications, and association notes. Professor E. A. J. Johnson (New 
York University) is the editor, Professor Clough is assistant editor, and the 
editorial board consists of Professors A. P. Usher, Curtis Nettels, Earl J. 
Hamilton, Edward C. Kirkland, Melvin Knight, Frederic C. Lane, William 
L. Westermann, and Mr. Everett E. Edwards. 


Another new historical society is the American Association for State and 
Local History, also established last December. Its first annual meeting will 
be held at Hartford, Connecticut, on October 8. The immediate program of 
the association calls for the publication of a new edition of Historical 
Societies in the United States and Canada: A Handbook, of a news letter, 
and of a number of bulletins on subjects of interest to local historians and 
local historical societies. A long-range program is contemplated which is 
expected to arouse popular interest in local history. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are C. C. Crittenden (president), Edward P. Alexander (vice- 
president), and Dorothy C. Barck (acting secretary-treasurer). Institutions 
as well as individuals are eligible for membership, and those desiring to join 
should communicate with Miss Barck, 170 Central Park West, New York 
City. 
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The Albemarle County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
held in the courthouse at Charlottesville, Virginia, April 4, 1940. The 
officers for the year 1940-41 are Henry B. Goodloe (president), Mrs. C. 
Nelson Beck (vice-president), Glenn Curtis Smith (secretary), and Atcheson 
L. Hench (treasurer). Quarterly meetings are held, and the membership 
now numbers 225. One of the purposes of the society is to collect and pre- 
serve original and secondary materials on the history of the county and 
vicinity. The Alderman Library of the University of Virginia is the reposi- 
tory for the society’s collections. A volume of papers is being published 
under the direction of Mary Rawlings, Thomas P, Abernethy, and Lester J.- 
Cappon (editor). 


There has recently come to our desk a bibliography entitled “Recent 
Polar Publications”, issued as a supplement to the Polar Times, which is the 
organ of the American Polar Society. This society, which was organized in 
1934, brings together persons interested in the history and exploration of the 
arctic and antarctic and acts as a clearing house for polar information. It 
collects books, reports, maps, photographs, etc., relating to the polar regions. 
Membership in the society is open to all persons interested in the history and 
exploration of the polar regions upon payment of the annual dues of one 
dollar. Russell J. Walrath is president, and August Horowitz is secretary. 
They may be addressed in care of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 77th Street, New York City. 


A card calendar of source material for the study of Illinois history has 
been compiled by Katherine Stites, 1747 North Mason Avenue, Chicago. It 
gives a digest of letters, reports, pamphlets, and books pertaining to the 
history of the Illinois country, The location of original manuscripts is given, 
and copies on this continent are noted. 


Students of Chinese or Japanese history may be interested in the courses 
in the Chinese and Japanese languages to be given at Cornell, under the 
sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies, during the com- 
ing summer session. Intensive instruction will be given in Chinese for be- 
ginners, advanced Chinese, and Japanese. Professor George A. Kennedy of 
Yale will be in charge of the work in Chinese and Dr. Ecwin O. Reischauer 
of Harvard, of that in Japanese. Persons desiring further information should 
communicate with Mr. Mortimer Graves, Administrative Secretary, Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C, 


The third Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Szudies will be held 
in the Graduate College, Princeton University, under the directorship of 
Professor Philip K. Hitti, for a period of six weeks beginning Saturday 
morning, June 21, 1941. The courses are open to a limited number of men 
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and women of graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs of new 
students as well as those who attended the Seminars of 1935 and 1938. 
Teachers and students of philosophy and religion, Near Eastern and 
medieval history, Romance languages and fine arts will be offered an oppor- 
tunity to acquire firsthand knowledge of some of the sources in the Islamic 
phases of their respective subjects. For further information address Dr. 
Nabih A. Faris, P. O. Box 342, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Royal Historical Sociéty has announced that a competition will be 
held in the year 1943 for a gold medal and money prize of £50 which will 
be awarded to the writer of the best essay on a subject, to be selected by the 
candidate, dealing with Scottish history within the reigns of James I to 
James VI inclusive, provided such subject has previously been submitted to, 
and approved by, the council of the Royal Historical Society. In the event of 
submission of work of exceptional merit the society may award a prize in 
excess of £50. Essays, in typescript, must be in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Royal Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, Londan, S.W. ro, 
not later than October 31, 1943. Essays should be based on original materials 
and must not previously have been published or awarded any other prize. 
For further particulars application should be made to the Secretary of the 
Royal Historical Society. 


PERSONAL 


Saul Ginsburg, who died in New York City on November 16, was born 
in Minsk, Russia, in 1866. He was a graduate of the Law School of St. 
Petersburg University and a prominent member of the Russian bar. He was 
interested in the history of Eastern European, and particularly Russian, Jews, 
in which field he became a leading authority. He began to publish historical 
essays in 1892 in the Russian review Voskod. He founded the historical re- 
view Pereschitoye (in Russian) in rg1o and the historical review Heowar 
(in Hebrew) in 1918. His publications while he was in Russia—~The Jewish 
Folksongs in Russia (1901), The War of 1812 and the Russian Jews (1912), 
The Origins of Chassidism (1915), Out of the Past (1923)—were all in 
Russian. He was a cofounder of the Jewish Scientific Institute in Petrograd, 
which was established in 1917, and occupied the chair of Russian Jewish, 
history there. During the years 1917-24 he collected important materials in 
the Russian state archives for the history of Eastern European Jews. He came 
to America in 1933. In 1937 there appeared three volumes of his historical 
monographs and in 1938, Jewish Martyrdom in Czarist Russia (in Yiddish); 
three additional volumes are now being prepared for publication. A bibliog- 
raphy of his writings from 1892 to 1937 was published in New York in 1937. 


Enoch Walter Sikes, president of Clemson College for fifteen years until 
July 1, 1940, died on January 9. Born in Union County, North Carolina, in 
1868, he was graduated from Wake Forest College and received his doctor’s 
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degree from the Johns Hopkins University in 1897. From the latter date 
until 1916 he was professor of history and political economy at Wake Forest ` 
College, and for nine years prior to 1925 he was president of Coker College. 
He was the author of From Colony to Commonwealth (1897), The Con- 
federate Congress (1904), The First Constitution of North Carolina (1909), 
and various articles on North Carolina history. Since his retirement from 
administrative work last July he had been engaged in research in the history 
of South Carolina. 


Milledge Louis Bonham, jr., professor of history at Hamilton College 
since 1919, died at his home in Clinton, New York, on January 22 at the age 
of sixty. Born in Barnwell, South Carolina, Dr. Bonham attended Patrick 
Military Institute and was a student at the Citadel when war was declared 
on Spain in 1898. He became battalion sergeant major in the First South 
Carolina Regiment of Volunteers and served until the regiment was mus- 
tered out. He then entered Furman University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1900: After teaching for some years in a number of private and public 
schools, he began graduate work in history at Columbia Univrsity and re- 
ceived his doctorate in rg10. He was instructor in Tufts College the follow- 
ing year, and then for seven years professor in Louisiana State University. 
At various times he was visiting professor at Peabody College, University of 
Vermont, State University of Iowa, North Carolina College for Women, 
University of Rochester, West Virginia University, and Duke University. 
He was also for several years professor of church history at the Utica School 
for Religious Education. During the World War he was a member of the 
National Board for Historical Service and district director of the War Issues 
Course in the Students’ Army Training Corps. He was a member of the 
American, Mississippi Valley, Southern, and numerous local historical asso- 
ciations. He wrote The British Consuls in the Confederacy and Robert R. 
Livingston (in American Secretaries of State) and only recently had com- 
pleted a life of Governor Milledge L. Bonham of South Carolina, upon which 
he had been engaged for a number of years. He contributed frequently to his- 
torical and other publications and edited several volumes of the Proceedings 
of the East and West Baton Rouge Historical Society, of which organization 
he was founder, secretary, and later president. An accurate and able investi- 
gator, his primary interest, however, was always his teaching, in which he 
was highly successful. He was also in constant demand as a lecturer. Genial, 
full of human quality, abounding in humor and anecdote, he was to in- 
numerable acquaintances a valued friend. 


Joseph Schafer was born on a farm near Muscoda, Grant County, Wis- 
consin, on December 29, 1867, and died at his home in Madison on January 
27, 1941. Like so many other native-born citizens of Wisconsin, he was the 
child of German immigrants. As a boy he attended the country school taught 
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for several years by his father, a well-educated man who had been a class- 
mate of Karl Marx. At twenty years of age his more formal education began. 
He was graduated in 1890 from the state normal school in Madison, South 
Dakota, and from the University of Wisconsin in 1894. His Ph.D. was 
granted in 1906, also from Wisconsin, where he studied under Turner, 
Haskins, and Reinsch. A child of true pioneers who had himself already 
followed the trail to the West, he grasped immediately the significance of 
Turner’s frontier philosophy and remained through a long lifetime of 
scholarship its most steadfast adherent. He was married in 1895 to Lily 
Abbott of Columbia, South Dakota, who, together with their five sons and a 
daughter, survives him. Dr. Schafer’s career as a scholar covered the first four 
decades of the twentieth century. For the first half of this period he taught 
at the University of Oregon and wrote mainly of the Pacific Northwest. In 
1920 he accepted the superintendency of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, where, with tremendous energy, he plunged into the preparation and 
publication of the Wisconsin Domesday Book series, an intensive study of 
local areas within the state that he believed to be his most significant con- 
tribution to historical scholarship. He argued that “by studying the behavior 
of people in small communities like townships and gaining familiarity with 
enough samples of such communities, it is possible to generalize the history 
of states and of the nation”. But Dr. Schafer did not confine his work to 
local history. For fully two decades his “Editorial Comments” in the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History followed the main currents of historical thought, 
sometimes with pungent criticism and always with intelligent appreciation. 
In 1936, at the invitation of the University of London, he went to England 
to give a series of lectures on the “Social History of American Agriculture”. 
Published immediately in book form, these essays were acclaimed by a re- 
viewer as “the best one volume history of American agriculture” ever written. 
Dr. Schafer was the editor or author of seventeen volumes besides numerous 
articles and reviews in historical publications. He taught for one semester 
and one summer at the University of Wisconsin, and twice he returned to 
teach in summer at the University of Oregon, from which in 1933 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. As a man Joseph Schafer was 
dignified, modest, charitable, kindly, and wholly democratic. He made many 
friends and no enemies. Respected by all believers in painstaking research 
and sound scholarship, his passing will be keenly felt. 


Oscar Douglas Skelton died on January 28. Born at Orangeville, Ontario, 
in 1878, he graduated in classics at Queen’s University in 1899 and then 
entered newspaper and magazine work in Philadelphia, serving as assistant 
editor of the Booklovers Magazine. In 1905 he entered the University of 
Chicago as a graduate student and in 1908 took his doctorate. It was a 
tribute to his skill as a writer, to his interest in the social sciences, and to his 
scholarship that his thesis was published as a Hart, Schaffner, and Marx 
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prize essay under the title Socialism: A Critical Analysis (Boston, 1911). He 
was appointed assistant to Professor Adam Shortt in Queen’s University in 
1907 and after the latter’s appointment to the Civil Service Commission 
followed him in the chair of political science. He was dean of the Faculty of 
Arts from 1919 to 1924. His success in the administrative activities of Queen’s 
University was accompanied by a wide range of scholarly interests. Follow- 

ing the tradition of Principal Grant and Professor Shortt, he took the keenest 
` interest in the development of Canadian nationalism. As a result of this 
interest he wrote The Day of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1916) and after Laurier’s 
death in 1919 The Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1921). So too he 
wrote The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt (1920). In addi- 
tion he wrote 4 General Economic History of the Dominion, 1867-1912 in 
Canada and its Provinces (reprinted 1913); The Railway Builders: A Chron- 
icle of Overland Highways (1916); and The Canadian Dominion, our 
Northern Neighbour (1920). These contributions during the academic 
period of his, career are marked by effective writing, broad scholarship, and 
an intense nationalism. His concern with the Laurier tradition led him to 
take an active part in the election of 1917 in opposition to Union government 
and conscription. With the return of the Liberal administration to power 
under Mr. Mackenzie King he was appointed undersecretary of the depart- 
ment of external affairs in 1925. During the last phase of his career it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that he played a dominant role in the emer- 
gence of Canada as an autonomous member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, Under his guidance legations were established in Washington 
and other important centers, and co-operative arrangements were undertaken 
within the Commonwealth and with nations outside the Commonwealth. 
The present status of the Dominion of Canada as it has emerged since the 
last war has been largely his handiwork. His governmental activities brought 
an end to productive scholarship except for a series of lectures, Our Genera- 
tion: Its Gains and Losses (1938). But he never lost interest in scholarship, 
and younger men will cherish his memory for encouragement in kindly 
reviews or in friendly letters, 


A volume of essays by twelve of his former graduate students at Yale, 
Harvard, and Radcliffe was presented to Professor Wilbur C. Abbott during 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in New York. 
The occasion was a very delightful luncheon at the Harvard Club on 
December 29, when about twenty-five of Professor Abbott’s former students, 
including most of the contributors of essays, gathered to do him honor. Pro- 
fessor Holden Furber of the University of Texas made the formal presenta- 
tion of the volume, there were other short speeches, and messages and tele- 
grams were read from several persons unable to be in New York. The 
Harvard University Press has published the book, which is entitled Essays 
in Modern English History in Honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott. A foreword 
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by President Seymour of Yale, who himself was a student of Professor 
Abbott, pays tribute to his achievements as a historian, particularly his great 
power of synthesis and the distinction of his literary style, and makes articu- 
late the appreciative realization on the part of those who have been privi- 
leged to study under him of the import of his teachings. 


After forty-two years of teaching, Carl Lotus Becker, John Wendell 
Anderson Professor of History at Cornell University, will retire under the 
age limit at the end of this session. He has been a member of the depart- 
ment of history in Cornell since 1917. He was president of the American 
Historical Association in 1931 and is the author of a long list of books, 
articles, and reviews, through which the originality of his thought and the 
keenly critical qualities of his mind have become familiar to the wider edu- 
cated public. His very numerous friends, while regretting his retirement 
from teaching, will wish him many years of good health and of continued 
service to scholarship. 


Professor Allan Nevins of Columbia University is lecturing at Oxford 
University as Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth Professor of American History. 
He is also serving as Visiting Carnegie Professor in the British Isles. During 
his absence Professor Nevins’s work at Columbia is being carried on by 
Professor Arthur C. Cole as visiting professor of history for the current 
semester. 


Professor Charles W. David of Bryn Mawr has been appointed as pro- 
fessor of history and director of libraries at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He continues, however, as a professor at Bryn Mawr. 


Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven of the University of Pittsburgh, author 
of The Political Organization of Bolivia, has been appointed by the Bolivian 
government as honorary consul in Pittsburgh. 


The following leaves of absence for the present semester are noted: 
Columbia University, William Linn Westermann; Cornell University, Carl 
Stephenson; Syracuse University, Ralph V. Harlow. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors and 
instructors for the summer ‘sessions of the following universities: Boston, 
Harold E. Conrad. British Columbia, F. Lee Benns, R. L. Schuyler. Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), R. B. Mowat, David Saville Muzzey, John F. Ramsey; 
Edward H. Tatum, jr., intersession. California (Los Angeles), Godfrey 
Davies, Robert O. DeMond, John D. Hicks. Chicago, Quirinus Breen. City 
College (New York), David S. Crist, Clement W. Eaton, Fritz T, Epstein, 
Daniel D. McGarry, Albert T. Volwiler, Martin Weinbaum. Colorado, 
Ralph H. Gabriel, Albert Hyma, Robert J. Kerner, Lynn I. Perrigo. 
Columbia, Paul Knaplund, A. T. Olmstead, F. L. Paxson, Preston Slosson. 
Cornell, David Harris, Charles S. Sydnor. Duke, John K. Bettersworth, C. S. 
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Davis, D. B. Durand, Paul W. Gates, Fletcher M. Green, J. J. Mathews, 
Richard H. Shryock, Mack Swearingen, O. H. Wedel. Harvard, Dexter 
Perkins. Johns Hopkins, Howard K. Beale. Iowa, Troyer S. Anderson, James 
L. Sellers. Michigan, Arthur H. Buffinton, E. E. Dale, Robert McDowell, 
S. Harrison Thomson, Menzies Whitelaw. Missouri, Henry Johnson, E. Wil- 
son Lyon, C. C. Rister. Nebraska, Nelson Vance Russell, William E. Smith, 
John B. Wolf. New Mexico, J. Lloyd Mecham, J. C. Russell, Arnold Tilden. 
New York, Louis M. Sears. Northwestern, John Chester Miller, Otakar 
Odlozilik. Notre Dame, Francis J. Tschan. Oregon, Edward M. Hulme, 
Portland session and post-session at Eugene; Roy F. Nichols, Eugene session. 
Pennsylvania, Hugh T. Lefler. Pennsylvania State, Charles E. Smith. 
Quceen’s, John Perry Pritchett. Rutgers, William H. Ellison. Santa Barbara, 
George P. Schmidt. Southern California, W. B. Hesseltine. Stanford, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. Syracuse, E. Ethan Ellis. Texas, E. Merton Coulter, Garland 
Downum, for the first term; E. R. Adair, James A. Barnes, Philip Davidson, 
jr., Ohland Morton, Alfred H. Sweet, for the second term: William Camp- 
bell Binkley, for both terms. West Virginia, Paul H. Clyde, Harold E. Davis. 
Wisconsin, Merrill Jensen, George E. Mowry, T. Harry Williams. Wyoming, 
Louis Pelzer. 


Franklin T. Walker, professor of English in William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri, is engaged in the preparation of a book cn William Peter- 
field Trent. He would appreciate the opportunity of corresponding with 
former colleagues, students, or other friends of Professor Trent at the Uni- 
versity of the South, Columbia University, the Johns Hopk:ns University, or ` 
the University of Virginia. 


Professor Roland H. Bainton of Yale University is preparing a memoir 
of the late George Lincoln Burr for a forthcoming volume of Professor 
Burr’s essays. He invites the co-operation of any of our readers who have 
letters from Professor Burr in their possession or who would be willing to 
communicate reminiscences, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Tue EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HistoricaL REVIEW: 


May I make some reply to the writer of the review of my book, Charles 1 and 
his Earlier Parliaments, which appeared in your issue of October, 1940, page 121? 
He would seem—his first sentence betrays it—to have read the dook with a preju- 
diced eye. He entirely evades my whole case and takes refuge instead in a back- 
ground. 

The pith of his indictment is as follows: “Building his book largely around 
the parliament of 1625, Mr. Cooke forgets the long backgrourd of the struggle, 
the gradual accumulation of grievances and irritations, military failure, and, above 
all, the position of Buckingham and the universal hatred with which he was 
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regarded. Thus the author’s approach is fundamentally unhistorical, and his book 
becomes a piece of special pleading.” 

Now, the reader, if he reads me with care, will observe that the relevant back- 
ground is that of June, 1625, or the time the first parliament assembled. And with 
this I have dealt much more fully (and also, I dare say, more candidly) in many 
respects than other writers, as witness what I say of the address that the houses 
presented to James. As for Buckingham, in 1624 he was ludicrously popular with 
the commons. Moreover, the commons were aiming at the king himself, not at 
the duke. I have made both these points fairly clear in my epilogue (p. 164). As 
for “grievances and irritations”, there was none, as Sir E. Coke admitted (p. 32). 
In the matter of tonnage and poundage I conclusively show that the king recog- 
nized the case made by the commons and met it with substantial concessions. 
Then again, as to military failures, I ask what were these more precisely. The 
Mansfeld Expedition, perhaps; but the failure in that case was due in large 
measure to the commons’ withholding the funds they so solemnly promised; and 
for that neither Charles nor the duke could be reasonably held as responsible. 
What were the other so-called failures? 

Just a word upon one other point. “Mr. Cooke”, so remarks your reviewer, 
“works with original sources though not with manuscripts.” What the point may 
be here I know not, if it be not the raising of prejudice. Presumably “‘manuscripts” 
means the originals of documents printed. And which—may I ask—has he seen? 
Few, if any, I should venture to conjecture. And would it in that case detract from 
the value of the views he pronounces? 

I could write in much greater detail; but for reasons of space I forbear. 
Cambridge, England. Harotp P. Cooke. 


Tue EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN Hisroricau REVIEW: 


“The relevant background” for the struggle between Charles and parliament, 
writes Mr. Cooke, “is that of June, 1625, or the time the first parliament as- 
sembled.” This is absurd. If ever a reign required background for understanding, 
it is the reign of Charles I. Nor does Mr. Cooke abide by his own limitation. He 
makes a great deal of a general promise of support given by the commons to the 
crown in 1624; and to this he constantly recurs as though it bound the commons 
for all time and under all circumstances, In a word, he selects his episodes, lifts 
them from their setting, and, all unwittingly, finds in them the meaning that he 
wishes to find. 

He handles his sources in similar fashion. The documents cited in his epilogue 
are largely speeches by Charles which are offered as proof of the king’s‘own case. 
Sir Edward Coke did not say there were no grievances in 1625; he said there were 
no new grievances since Charles’s accession three months earlier. In the same year 
Solicitor Heath moved that the commons insert in the bill of tonnage and pound- 
age a clause “saving their right”. Into this passage Mr. Cooke reads “substantial 
concessions” by the crown. He can go further. The Eliot Resolutions of 1629 
branded those who advised tonnage and poundage as “capital” enemies of the 
kingdom, Already, Mr. Cooke declares, the commons were planning to kill their 
king. He also finds a sinister prophecy in the commons’ use in the 1620’s of the 
word “commonwealth”. 

The passage quoted from my review refers to a considerable space of time. 
But Mr. Cooke applies it to a particular time. If he will look at the period as a 
whole, he will see that Buckingham’s popularity in 1624 was most ephemeral and 
that there were other military failures besides the Mansfeld Expedition. The pas- 
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sage he quotes, moreover, is part of a longer paragraph and skould be read as such. 
Mr. Cooke apparently does not know what a manuscript is. Now a manuscript, ` 

as the dictionary explains, is a book or document written by hand. There are in 

- England great collections of manuscripts rich in material for the history of parlia- 

ment, These manuscripts Mr. Cooke has not used. He asks whether I have used 

them, a point on which I refer him to my publications, 

University of Minnesota. Davin Harris WILLSON. 


Volume XLVI] July, 1941 ` [Number 4 
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American Historical Review 


THE HISTORIAN THEOPOMPOS 


His Ponrrica, Convictions AND His CONCEPTION oF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


I 


Ge historiography in the fourth century B. c. has a special inter- 
est because it was then that historical interpretation for the first 
time became strongly influenced by, and in some cases almost com- 
pletely subservient to, the political tendencies and convictions of the 
_ leading historians. No historian, of course, has ever been able to keep 
his work completely free from the influence of his political predi- 
lections and prejudices. ‘Herodotos has been accused of pro-Athenian 
bias, and he naturally favored the cause of the Greeks in the Persian 
wars. But he was not sufficiently bound up with one special city, with 
` one class or-party, and—what is more important—there was in him too 
much of the Ionian desire for knowledge for its own sake, to allow him 
to make his work as a whole subservient to any political tendency. 
Thucydides, on the other hand, felt passionately concerning the political 
issues of his time and may not always have been quite unprejudiced in 
his judgments on some of the leading politicians of the period of the 
Peloponnesian War. But his passion for investigation of the truth and 
his desire to deceive neither himself nor others were stronger than his 
political passion and prevented him from interpreting everything in the 
light of his political prejudices or of abstract political principles. 

The case is very different even with Xenophon, the earliest of the 
fourth century historians. His aversions and predilections, his admira- 
tion for ‘Agesilaos, his love for old-time Sparta, the conflict between this 
love for the country of his choice, on the one side, and a native Athenian 
patriotism of which he never could completely free himself, on the 
other—all this stands out very clearly in all parts of his work. Yet the 
influence of these sentiments appears rather in his presentation of details 
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and of single events than in his conception of the history of the epoch as 
‘a whole? 

It is the historians of the middle of the fourth century who begin to 
make the interpretation of history entirely subservient to their political 
theories and convictions. Ephoros of Kyme wrote a special introduction 
to every one of the many volumes of his work in order’ to point out 
what political theory could be proved or what political principle could 
be illustrated by the history of the epoch which he was going to describe. 
Philistos of Syracuse, though an admirer of Thucydides and perhaps the 
ablest imitator of his methods of investigation into a more remote past, 
wrote the later parts of his work with the professed aim to prove that 
tyranny was the best type of government, at least under the conditions 
prevailing in Sicily at that time. 

While, however, for this reason, the works of the historians of the 
fourth centiry are in many respects much less unpolluted sources of 
historical information than, for instance, the work of Thucydides, these 
authors unconsciously and unintentionally provide us with a kind of 
historical knowledge which we cannot so easily derive from the works 
of their more objective predecessors. For just because these authors 
do not rank so high above the average as Herodotos or Thucydides, 
their opinions are not likely to have been exclusively their own but were 
probably to a greater or less degree representative of the sentiments of 
important sections of the Greek population. It is this aspect of their 
works which makes their study extremely interesting, for the political 
psychology of an epoch is perhaps no less important than the economic 
phase of its history. But while the economic side of ancient history has 
been analyzed in the most brilliant fashion by the greatest historians of 
our age, its politico-psychological aspect has up to the present received 
comparatively little attention. 


Il 


In this connection the case of Theopompos is of special interest, 
though it presents greater difficulties than that of Ephoros or of Philistos. 
For he did not, like Ephoros, write special introductions to the different 
parts of his works in order to point out what political principles he 


1 Many scholars have contended that the selection of the events which Xenophon 
describes or fails to describe, especially in the third and fourth books of his Hellenica, was 
determined by his political prejudice. I believe that the reasons for the selection made were 
at least partly different. I hope that I shall be able to discuss this problem in the not too 
distant future. 
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wanted to illustrate by his narrative; nor did he, like Philistos, write 
_ with the professed aim of justifying his political opinions. He nowhere 
expresses his political convictions directly, but they are inherent in the 
judgments which he brings to bear on individuals, nations, actions, 
tendencies, and institutions. The reason for this is that he is more 
emotional, but for this very reason he is likely to be nearer to, and more 
directly representative of, the views of an important, though perhaps 
not very large, section of the Greek populace of his time. For the 
political opinions of most men are always emotional rather than the 
expression of an elaborate political theory or opinion. This perhaps 
makes it worth while to inquire a little more deeply into Theopompes’s 
political convictions, 

The works of Theopompos present several sets of problems which 
have a bearing on the present question. He wrote three historical 
works: (1) an epitome of the work of Herodotos; (2) the Hellenica, a 
Greek history from 410 (that is, from the year with which the work of 
Thucydides ends) to 394 (that is, to the battle of Knidos);* (3) the 
Philippica, a history of Greece and Persia from the accession of Philip of 
Macedon in 360/59 to his death in 336. 

Why did he not deal with the intermediate period ZN 394 to 360? 
This question is partly answered by the admiration for Philip which he 
professes in the introduction to the Philippica. It had become clear to 
him that with Philip a new historical epoch had begun which seemed to 
him more interesting and worthy of attention than the previous period. 
Yet Theopompos did not leave the Hellenica unfinished in such a way 
as to break off in the middle of the narrative. He rounded his work off 
by bringing it down to an event which, to some extent, marked an 
epoch in the historical development, since it was through the battle of 
Knidos that the aspirations of Sparta to a hegemony over Greece were 
finally and for all time defeated. One may therefore ask whether there 
is some significance in the fact that Theopompos chose this event as the 
concluding point of his earlier work. 

The composition of the PAilippica presents another problem. The 
work started with the accession of Philip and ended with his death, but 
the history of Philip provided only the framework for a general history 
of Greece and Persia from 360 to 336, and there were long digressions on 
Greek and Persian history after 394, on Sicilian history after 404, on the 

2T 13-14. I quote the testimonia (T) on the life of Theopompos and the fragments 


(F) of his works according to Felix Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 
II (Berlin, 1929), no. 115. ' 
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Athenian demagogues of the fifth and fourth centuries, and on other 
subjects, so that when Philip V of Macedon later extracted those parts 
_ of Theopompos’s work which really contained the history of Philip IL, 
this extract was only one third of the length of the original work? One 
may, of course, contend that Theopompos, in giving his work this 
curious form, was influenced by Herodotos. The form of the work of 
Herodotos, however, is explained by the special conditions under which 
it was written and by the gradual development of its author.* Theo- 
pompos, on the other hand, was no mere imitator and was an ex- 
perienced historian when he started to write the Philippica. The com- 
position of this work thus presents a real problem, which may have 
some bearing on the question under discussion. 

Finally, since Theopompos must have completed the Philippica long 
before his death,’ one may ask why so fertile an author never attempted 
to write a hjstory of Alexander, though he was in personal contact with 
the king® and-survived him for more than twenty years.’ 

Another set of problems arises from the character of Theopompos’s 
works and from the judgments which they contained. It was the 
unanimous opinion of antiquity that the most striking feature of his 
works was the bitterness of his judgments on personalities, nations, and 
forms of government. Even the most casual survey of the fragments 
which have come down to us shows that this opinion was justified. It 
is also confirmed by what we know of his life. He became so univer- 
sally hated on account of the attacks which he made on almost everybody 
that after the death of Alexander he had great difficulty in finding a 
place where he could live in safety, and, when he fled to Ptolemy in 
Egypt, this ruler, who took pride in supporting art and literature, 
seriously considered doing away with him as troublemaker? 

Of still greater importance for our problem is another characteristic 
feature of Theopompos’s work, the inconsistency of his judgments. 
Polybios, who had read all his writings carefully, inveighs at great 
length against this fault of his*° and his judgment is borne out by the 
fragments. Polybios says that in his relation to Philip he was the most 
abject flatterer but that, in spite of this, he accused him of all sorts of 

3T 31, 

4 See Transactions of the American Philological Association, LXVII (1936), 315 ff. 

5 See Eduard Schwartz in Hermes, XXXV (1900), 109 ff. 

€ This is proved by the fact that he was recalled from exile by Chios in 333/32 on the 
recommendation of Alexander and by the fragments of several letters which he wrote to 


the king (F 251-54). TT 2. 8 T 20, 8; T 25; T 28b; T 40; F 333. 
9T 2; cf. also T 8. 10 Polybios, VII, 10, 7, to VII, 13, 8; cf. also T ro. 
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vices. Indeed we find that in the introduction to the PAilippica he 
praises the king as a man the like of whom Europe had not seen in the 
whole course of its history," while in other parts of the same work he 
speaks of him with utter moral indignation” and says that his closest 
associates were swine? and worse than the Laestrygonians. 

Philip is not the only person on whom Theopompos passes contra- 
dictory judgments. In a letter to Philip, Hermias, the tyrant of 
Atarneus, is held up to the king as a model and highly praised for his 
conduct as a ruler as well as for his adherence to Platonic principles." 
Yet this same man, in a fragment of the Philippica, is accused of the 
most terrible tyranny, of cruelty, and of all sorts of vices. In addition, 
Theopompos wrote a special work in which he attacked what he con- 
sidered the foolish doctrines of Plato and his followers.*® 

Theopompos is supposed to have been a personal disciple of Isok- 
rates,” and whether this tradition be true or not, there can be no doubt 
that Isokrates greatly influenced his.style and, to a.lesser degree, his con- 
ception of history.® Yet he speaks of Isokrates with contempt and 
places his disciple’ Naukrates far above him.’ Still more curious is 
another case. In one place he blames the Athenians severely because 
they allowed their general, Chares, to show himself publicly in the com- 
pany of dancers, flute players, and plain prostitutes, and because they 
even seemed to like his dissolute manners.” Yet in another passage he 
says that the abject Athenian democracy, unable to bear the presence of 
outstanding men, exiled all of them at one time or another, among them 
Chares.?! He is also supposed to have written a book in praise of Alex- 
ander and another in condemnation of him.” , 

So much for Theopompos’s inconsistency regarding individuals, 
attitudes, and actions. It is still more curious that he seems equally 
inconsistent in his judgments concerning whole nations, institutions, 
and forms of government. His hatred of Athens went so far that he 
contested the merits of the Athenians in the battle of Marathon and 
tried to prove that the peace treaty of Kallias, which guaranteed the 
liberty of the Greeks of Asia Minor, was a forgery.” He devoted almost 
a whole book of the PAiippica to an attack on the Athenian demagogues 
and on Athenian democracy.** Yet he is supposed to have written a 


1 F 27. 12 F 224-25; F 81; F 236; for other examples see below. 
- 13 The context shows that this rather than “beasts” is the meaning of the word 
neta, which Theopompos uses. 14 F 250. 15 F 291. 
16 F 259; cf. also T 7; F 275; F 294; F 359. T1313; T 5; T 8, 
18 T 20a, 9; see also below. IDF 25. 20 F 213. 21 F 105. 


22 T 8; T 48; F 257; F 258. 23 F 153. 24 F 85-100; cf. also F 261; F 325-27. 
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Panathenaicus,” which must have contained some praise of Athens. 
He frequently inveighs against tyrants and tyranny” and speaks of the 
liberty of the Greeks as of one of the most sacred principles.” Yet he 
seems to approve of the tyranny of Kleomenes of Methymna*® and 
acclaims Philip of Macedon because, if he would persevere in his present 
attitude, he might become king of the whole of Europe.” 

These seeming or real inconsistencies in Theopompos’s judgments 
and opinions puzzled his readers in antiquity as well as in modern times. 
For the obvious explanation of such an attitude—that he was an oppor- 
tunist and adjusted his opinions to the expediency of the moment—is 
clearly impossible in his case. Many of the “swine” of F 225 were still 
alive and in positions of great power when that part of his work was 
published; and all the ancient authors who knew something of his life 
agree that, far from being an opportunist, he got himself continuously 
into trouble by his complete lack of caution and his utter indiscretion. 

For a lohg time, therefore, it was the accepted notion that Theo- 
pompos was a passionate moralist who saw everything in black and 
white, mostly in black, and who in the course of his life became more 
and more embittered, so that he reversed even the few favorable judg- 
ments which he had held in the earlier part of his life. Laqueur adds 
that, like most people who pronounce very hard judgments on their 
fellow human beings, he himself was probably full of ignoble passions 
and therefore justly hated by his contemporaries.®° There is much truth 
in the generally accepted notion of Theopompos’s character, but it is 
hardly quite satisfactory as an explanation of all his inconsistencies. 
However indiscreet he may have been,-his fame in antiquity indicates 
that he was a historian of rank, and the fragments show that he was 
keenly interested in the causes of events and in the interrelation between 
morals and political institutions. It is therefore difficult to believe that 
his judgments were determined by the passions of the moment alone 
and that there were ao consistent political convictions whatever behind 
the seeming contradictions and inconsistencies which we find in the 
fragments. 


Ul 


It is the very great merit of Arnaldo Momigliano to have made this 
point and to have been the first to attempt to elucidate Theopompos’s 
political principles.** In his opinion all of Theopompos’s predilections 
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and aversions and all his seeming inconsistencies and contradictions can 
be derived ultimately from two basic principles or points of view, which 
he took over from his master Isokrates: from his panhellenism, that is, 
the conviction that Greece must be unified under one leader for the final 
struggle against Persia, and from his conception of historiography as a 
means of “psychagogy” or—as we may express it less accurately but in 
more familiar terms—as a means of moral and political propaganda. 

Theopompos’s panhellenism, according to Momigliano, explains his 
pro-Spartan attitude as well as his admiration for Philip. It was the 
Spartans who, after the Peloponnesian War, tried to bring about the 
unification of Greece under their leadership and took up the struggle 
against Persia in Asia Minor. Their policy was finally and decisively 
defeated by the Athenians at Knidos. This is why Theopompos broke 
off his Hellenica with that event. He started again with the accession 
of Philip because this man’s rise to power revived the hopes of the 
panhellenists. He grouped his second major historical work around the 
person of Philip but tried to give a complete history of Greece in its 
relation to the Orient within this framework, because it was the great 
struggle between the Orient and Greece in which he was chiefly in- 
terested. This explains the title and composition of this work. 

Most of the other predilections and aversionis of Theopompos, in 
Momigliano’s opinion, can be derived from his love for Sparta as the 
champion of panhellenism.- The only Athenians of whom he speaks 
with praise were Kimon and Kallistratos of Aphidana, both strongly 
pro-Spartan. He hated Athens as the power which, by starting the 
Peloponnesian War and later again by resisting Sparta in the beginning 
of the fourth century, had prevented the unification of Greece and had 
made it possible for the Persians again to interfere in Greek affairs. 
Having once conceived this hatred of Athens, he denied even the 
unquestionable merits of Athens in the Persian wars. ‘Finally, his love 
for Sparta made him also love Spartan austerity and simplicity and hate 
luxury and dissoluteness. These principles came later into conflict with 
his admiration of Philip as the coming unifier of Greece, which explains 
his contradictory judgments concerning the Macedonian king. 

Theopompos’s view of historiography, on the other hand, explains 
the seeming inconsistency in his attitude toward Plato. The pro-Spartan 
elements in Plato’s political theory and his advocacy of an austere and 
simple life were bound to appeal to Theopompos. For this reason he 
praises Hermias for his adherence’ to Platonic principles. But Plato’s 
investigation into the absolute truth and his search for the absolute 
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good were liable to appear preposterous to a man who—as Momigliano 
believes—regarded moral concepts mainly as a means of political propa- 
ganda. It is therefore perfectly understandable that Theopompos 
directed his attack mainly against Plato’s dialectic and his theory of 
ideas. . ' 
This interpretation of Momigliano is very ingenious and based on 
a thorough scrutiny of the fragments. Yet one can hardly accept his 
explanation as a whole. There is no doubt that Theopompos considered 
the liberation of the Greeks of Asia Minor as meritorious. It is just for 
this reason that he contested the merits of hated Athens in this respect. 
But nothing indicates that the struggle against Persia was ever foremost 
in his mind. The passage on Philip as the future king of Europe,*? 
which Momigliano quotes in support of his theory, can rather be taken 
as evidence to the contrary since it contains no allusion whatever to the 
antagonismebetween Greece and Persia or to a possible conquest of 
Persia by the Macedonians. : 
What is of more importance, neither Theopompos’s attitude toward 
Athens and Sparta nor his relation to Alexander is really understand- 
able from Momigliano’s point of view. The period in which the Spar- 
tans may be said to have had the leadership in the struggle of the 
Greeks against Persia was extremely short, and the outcome was com- 
pletely negative. All through the later part of the Peloponnesian War 
the Spartans had received subsidies from Persia. In 401 they supported 
the pretender Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes. When the former 
was killed in battle, they tried at once to make peace, and it was only 
after an attempt of the satrap Tissaphernes on Kyme that they appeared 
for a while as champions of the liberty of the Greeks in Asia Minor 
and waged a successful but entirely undecisive war against the satraps 
Pharnabazos and Tissaphernes. Even this did not last very long, and 
in the end it was the Spartans who, after a similar attempt in 392, 
‘brought about the peace of Antalkidas in 387, by which the contracting 
parties not only acknowledged the Persians’ claim to sovereignty over 
all the Greeks of Asia Minor and Cyprus but also made the Persian king 
arbitrator in the affairs of the Greeks of the motherland. Is it believ- 
able that a short episode which ended in such a way should have made 
Theopompos a friend of Sparta and a bitter enemy of Athens if pan- 
hellenism was foremost in his heart? How could he overlook the fact 
that, toward the end of that period, it had again been Athens which was 
at war with Persia, not to speak of Athenian policy in the first half of 
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the fifth century? It is quite understandable that Theopompos, 
passionate as he was and to some extent favoring panhellenism, should . 
have contested the panhellenic. merits of the Athenians if he had other 
very compelling reasons to hate Athens. But panhellenism cannot have 
been the cause of his hatred. 

An analysis of Theopompos’s relations to Alexander leads to the 
same conclusion. If he had been above all a panhellenist, Alexander’s 
conquest of Asia would have been the fulfillment of his dreams. But 
if this had been the case, how can one explain the fact that the man who 
boasted that he could write a better story of any historical event than 
anybody else never made an attempt to write the history of Alexander? 
For there is no evidence whatever to indicate that he, like Aristotle and 
Kallisthenes, changed his attitude toward the king at a later period in 
consequence of the new policy toward the Persians which the latter 
adopted after the conquest of Persepolis, as some scholays have sug- 
gested; and since all ancient authorities agree that Theopompos 
worked very fast, one must assume that he would at least have startéd 
to write a history of Alexander’s exploits if he had been as enthusiastic 
about him as about his father Philip. 

Momigliano’s analysis of Theopompos’s conception of historiog- 
raphy, though accepted by Laqueur, is also open to objections: It is 
quite true that in comparison with Herodotos or Thucydides or Xeno- 
phon, Theopompos’s fashion of writing history is rhetorical. It is also 
true that he, like Isokrates, tried to influence the course of history by 
his writings, as is evidenced by the memoranda and letters which he 
addressed to Alexander and Philip. Yet the fragments of his historical 
works do not characterize him as a man who made a clever use of the. 
opportunities of the moment so as to influence the leading statesmen 
or the masses in the direction of his political aims. A good propagandist 
may be passionate, but he must also be master of his passions so as not 
to let them interfere with his propaganda. This is obviously not the 
case with Theopompos, who always made the most furious and indis- 
creet attacks on the very persons whom he must have been most anxious 
to win over to his cause. In this respect he was not a true disciple of 
his master Isokrates. His attempts at “psychagogy”—to use Momi- 
gliano’s term—are a direct expression of his political passions. But he is 
not likely to have had very elaborate views on the technique of 
propaganda. This can, therefore, hardly have been the reason for his 
antagonism to Plato. 

Yet in spite of all these objections, there are many excellent points in 
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Momigliano’s observations. It often requires only a shift in the em- 
phasis which he lays on different points in order to arrive at what, I 
believe, can be shown to be a more correct interpretation of Theo- 
pompos’s political tendencies and convictions. 


IV 


A new analysis must start from those of Theopompos’s predilections 
and avérsions which are foremost in his works. There are two out- 
standing objects of his hatred: luxury, licentiousness, and a dissolute 
life; and democracy. It is not true that Theopompos, as Laqueur”? and 
others have contended, takes a more detached view of the dissolute 
manners and ‘customs of barbarian tribes while he condemns the same 
faults in individual Greeks most severely. Since we possess only frag- 
ments of his works and since he often revels in lurid descriptions of the 
strange vicés of foreign nations, it is quite natural that in some ‘cases 
only the description has survived while his words of censure were 
omitted as less interesting.** But the passages on the Thracian king 
Kotys% and especially on the Illyrians** indicate clearly that he disap- 
proved just as strongly of the dissolute life of barbarian kings or tribes 
as of the licéntiousness of individual Greeks. Likewise his hatred of 
democracy is not directed exclusively against Athens. He hated and 
attacked democracy everywhere.** 

These two aversions of Theopompos, however, are shared by men 
as different in attitude and outlook as Plato, Antisthenes the Socratic, 
Philistos, the advocate of tyranny, and Kerkidas of Megalopolis, the 
social reformer., They therefore give us only a very vague idea of 
Theopompos’s political convictions. Let us then see what we can find 
out about his positive views. 

There are only a very few individuals and nations which—as far as 
we can see—met with Theopompos’s permanent approval: Kimon,** 
Alkibiades,” Agesilaos, Lysander,*' Antisthenes,“ and, as a nation, 
Sparta. This is a rather curious array: Kimon, the old-time gentle- 
` man, brilliant in war as well as in society, a perfect aristocrat, a friend of 
Sparta, a very able general and statesman, but who was finally defeated 
by his political opponents because he was not fit for demagogy and the 
cruder forms of the party struggle; Alkibiades, descendant of the most 
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noble and politically most outstanding families, brilliant in appearance, 
gracefulness of manners, wit, oratory, and military and political genius, 
but without loyalty to anyone, traitor to his country and later again to 
the Spartans, with whom he had made common cause against his father- 
land; Agesilaos, the conservative Spartan king, leader in many battles. 
against the Persians as well as against Greeks, fighter for a lost cause 
who did his best to preserve as much as possible of the old Spartan spirit 
and the old Spartan traditions in a time of decay; Lysander, Agesilaos’s 
personal rival and enemy, who did more to destroy the old Spartan 
traditions than any other individual, because he himself had outgrown 
those traditions, yet the man who won the Peloponnesian War for 
Sparta and who, when the war was over, established Spartan supremacy 
all over Greece; finally Antisthenes, the Socratic and romantic, the 
moralist who preached an austere and simple life, the admirer of Sparta 
who at the same time dreamt of a patriarchal kingdom tinder a wise 
and benevolent ruler, a kingdom which he located in far-off Persia and. 
in the remote past of Cyrus the Great. Yet with all their differences 
these men all have one thing in common: they are either aristocrats 
themselves or advocates of an oligarchic form of government and a 
hierarchic society. i 

The obvious conclusion that the aristocratic ideal and conservatism 
were important elements in Theopompos’s political convictions is con- 
firmed by an analysis of other fragments, which make it possible to 
define his standpoint somewhat more exactly. When he speaks of the 
degeneracy of manners at Byzantium after the introduction of democ- 
racy,** he refers not so much to actual debauchery as to the Byzantian 
citizens’ habit of spending their time in and near the harbor and of 
frequenting taverns. These reproaches must be considered in the light 
of ancient tradition and prejudices. Many anecdotes, especially of the 
fourth century, indicate that it was considered very bad taste for a 
citizen even of the middle classes to visit a tavern, not so much becausė 
taverns were places of vice and debauchery as because they were fre- 
quented by the lower classes. The Cynics, who preached austerity and 
were very much opposed to a dissolute life, sometimes deliberately 
visited taverns in order to combat this social prejudice.** The population 
of the harbor naturally also belonged to the lower classes. This shows 
that Theopompos blamed the Byzantians at least as much for their lack 
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of a sense of class distinctions as for debauchery. That this interpreta- 
tion is correct is further confirmed by a passage in which Theopompos 
blames the Arkadians,*® because at their festivals they dined at the same 
table with their slaves. Since in this case no mention whatever is made 
of debauchery, it is quite clear that Theopompos objects only to the fact 
that the slaves were not kept in their proper place. 

This “aristocratic” attitude of Theopompos is illustrated also by his 
relation to his master Isokrates, of whom he speaks with some con- 
tempt because Isokrates gave instruction for money.*’ Laqueur says 
that this gives the impression that Theopompos begrudged his master 
the money which he had had to pay for his instruction.** But the frag- 
ments show clearly that Theopompos would have rejected indignantly 
any such explanation of his attitude. He boasted of the large sums 
which he had spent for his education * and was proud of having had the 
instruction ôf the greatest master of oratory at a high price, but he 
shared the sentiment of the Athenian aristocrats of the fifth century, 
who admired the sophists for their brilliant abilities and were most 

“eager to learn from them yet regarded them with some contempt be- 
cause they worked for money. So the passage on Isokrates shows 
that Theopompos considered himself a gentleman who would never 
engage in intellectual pursuits for the sake of making a living. Yet 
Laqueur is not entirely wrong in his estimate of Theopompos’s char- 
acter. An aristocrat of the fifth century might have felt exactly like 
Theopompos, but he would not have boasted of a superiority which to 
him would have been a matter of course. This difference in behavior 
shows that Theopompos was really no longer a gentleman of the old 
type but a reactionary, as is also evidenced by his somewhat comical 
hatred of the upstarts and the newly rich who can afford a kind of life 
which formerly had been reserved for the nobles.” 

But let us return to the more directly political views of Theopompos. 
Most interesting is the seeming inconsistency in his views on tyranny.” 
Perhaps there was a real difference between the tyrants whom he praised 
and those whom he attacked. In most of the cases he inveighs against 
tyrants and tyranny because the tyrants lived dissolute lives,” or, as in 
the case of the elder Dionysios, because the tyrant, while not living a 
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dissolute life himself, encouraged and promoted luxury and debauchery 
among his subjects.°* On the other hand, he praises Kleomenes, the 
tyrant of Methymna,” because he suppressed vice and luxury and did 
away with lawlessness. So far the judgment may seem to depend only 
on the morality of the rulers: a virtuous tyrant is praiseworthy, a dis- 
solute tyrant is not. But perhaps there is also a political side to the 
problem. 

The elder Dionysios is accused, not of leading a dissolute life himself, 
but of encouraging his subjects to do so. Why did he follow such a 
strange policy? In this case the answer is given by Theopompos him- 
self; because he wanted arbitrary power, and because wealthy and 
influential people, unless they were corrupted by vice and debauchery, 
might be a check on this power. If it is permitted to interpret the 
Kleomenes passage in the light of this passage, we may conclude that 
Kleomenes met with Theopompos’s approval because, by fighting vice 
and by trying to establish law and order, he indicated that he did not 
seek arbitrary power or power for its own sake but only for an ulterior 
moral and political purpose.”® 

This interpretation of the Kleomenes fragment gains further support 
by an analysis of the reasons for the seeming or real inconsistency in 
Theopompos’s judgment on Hermias of Atarneus. When he writes 
against Hermias,”” he does not accuse him of a dissolute life but attacks 
him on the ground that he was of low origin, a eunuch and a former 
slave, and because his rule—at one time—had been arbitrary and cruel. 
When he praises him,°® he does so because he later won the approval 
of the well-to-do and noble, and because he followed Platonic principles, 
which—if Platonic principles are what we find expressed in Plato’s 
works—means that he bound himself to very strict laws and favored 
aristocracy. We can then easily understand the inconsistency in Theo- 
pompos’s judgments: in regard to class distinction, because Hermias 
presented the paradox of a man who, though himself of very low origin, 
established an order which was very satisfactory to the higher classes; 
in regard to the principles of rulership, because Hermias, in the earlier 
part of his career, when his rule was not yet firmly established and 
before he had come under the influence of Plato, had sometimes had to 
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use violent means in order to strengthen his rule”? The violence of 
Theopompos’s contradictory judgments on Hermias confirms the view 
of the earlier commentators that he always saw only one side of a thing 
at one time, but it also shows that, in spite of this, Theopompos had 
some fundamental political convictions which never changed. , 

There is, however, a still more important aspect of the question. 
From the analysis of Theopompos’s view on tyranny we can now draw 
the conclusion that he was a man who not only dreamt of the good old 
times when there had been a strict order and a hierarchic society, but 
who had a very definite idea as to how and in what way only this dream 
of his could be made again to come true. He obviously thought that 
under existing conditions only a strong man with an iron hand would 
be able to bring back the order which he desired with all his heart. 
The reasons for his admiration for Lysander must then have been 
somewhat different from those of his admiration for most of the other 
men of whom he fully approved. He loved Kimon, Alkibiades, and 
Agesilaos because they were real aristocrats, but he admired Lysander 
because, if he had not died prematurely,®° he might have achieved what 
Theopompos desired. He may have looked upon Lysander as a kind 
of potential Sulla who acquired dictatorial power only in order to 
abdicate voluntarily in favor of the senate—the senate in Lysander’s 
case being the oligarchic government of Sparta. Later, after the com- 
plete and irretrievable downfall of Spartan power, when there was no 
longer anywhere in Greece a “senate” in whosé favor a “strong man” 
could have abdicated, Theopompos turned to what must have seemed 
to him the second best solution: a patriarchal monarchy with the king 
as the head and protector of a hierarchic society. His memoranda and 
letters to King Philip show very clearly that he saw in him the man who 
might bring this about in the whole of Europe, though later he seems to 
have become more and more disappointed with him in spite of his mili- 
tary and political successes. 

Before considering the causes of this disappointment, however, we 
may, perhaps, turn to some minor problems. The inconsistency in 
Theopompos’s judgment on Chares®™ and the Athenians can now easily 
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be explained, arid the explanation adds another touch to the picture of 
Theopompos’s political ideals. The two seemingly contradictory judg- 
ments, blame of the Athenians because they allowed Chares to live a 
dissolute life and blame of the Athenians because they exiled him, can 
be found in the very same fragment.” They are not really contradic- 
tory. A state and a society after the heart of Theopompos would have 
kept their members within very strict limits of decency, but they would 
have done so by social pressure and therefore would not have needed to 
exile a man who, in spite of his weaknesses, was in many ways a genius. 

The question of Theopompos’s panhellenism is a little more com- 
plicated. As we have seen, it is quite true that Theopompos considered 
the liberation of the Greeks from the Persian yoke as meritorious. 
Obviously, also, he was convinced of the superiority of Greek culture 
and Greek political institutions. His ideal of strict law and order in 
contrast to licentious democracy as well as to arbitrary power has a 
certain similarity with what Herodotos, in the famous conversations 
between Xerxes and the exiled Spartan king Demaratos,®™ describes as 
the typical Greek form of interrelation between the individual and the 
state in contrast to the Oriental despotism of the Persians. Yet, in spite 
of this, antagonism to Persia is not foremost in Theopompos’s mind. 
Much less is he interested in a conquest of Persia. In general his ideals 
seem to have been perfectly peaceful ones, as evidenced by the fanciful 
utopian tale which, together with some other miraculous stories, he 
inserted in the eighth book of his Philippica.** He favored war and 
conquest only when they served to establish the kind of order which 
he craved, or at least tended to promote this ultimate aim; and even 
then he did not look beyond the boundaries of Europe or, at most, of 
those parts of the world which had been settled by Greeks.” 

This makes it quite obvious that Theopompos did not desire a 
unification of Greece for military reasons. If, nevertheless, at one time 
he fervently desired the unification of Greece under the leadership of 
Philip, his reasons must have been different. Though he nowhere 
discusses these reasons directly, it is perhaps not too difficult to guess 
what they were. For more than a hundred years the struggle between 
the two leading powers in Greece had been, at the same time, a struggle 
between two types of government, each power striving to establish 
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governments similar to its own everywhere. By the second half of the 
fourth century it must have become clear, even to the blind, that no 
form of government could become stable and lasting anywhere unless 
it was at the same time established all over Greece. It must have been. 
equally clear that this could be brought about only through the unifica- 

` tion of Greece under the leadership or supremacy of one power. Theo- 
pompos’s panhellenism is then easily explained as a natural consequence 
of his reactionary ideals, which explain also why it was not directed 
primarily against Persia and why Theopompos was not able to see any- 
thing praiseworthy in the attempts of democratic Athens to assume the 
leadership in a unification of Greece against the Persians. In other 
words, Momigliano’s observations concerning Theopompos’s panhel- 
lenism, conservatism, and love for Sparta® are all correct, but one has. 
to reverse the interrelation between cause and effect. 

Theopompos’s panhellenism, together with his conviction that 
Greece was in need of a strong man who would establish law and order 
everywhere, makes it easy to understand his special admiration for 
Lysander and Philip. Both of them were typical strong men, and both 
of them had been or were still striving for the. supremacy of their coun- 
try over Greece. Neither of them, certainly, was a democrat. 

At this point, however, we encounter another essential problem. 
Theopompos has only praise for Lysander. He not only admires his. 
political success but also lauds the austerity and simplicity of his life." 
His judgment of Philip, on the other hand, is not always so favorable.. 
He expresses his admiration for him as a great statesman, it is true, in 
much stronger. words than his admiration for Lysander. His memo- 
randa and letters to the king, as well as many passages in the Philippica, 
are attempts to influence him and at the same time expressions of the 
great hopes which he placed in him.® Yet Theopompos inveighs with 
great vehemence against his dissolute life and his vices. Again the dif- 
ference, at first sight, seems mainly one of morals. But again there is also: 
a political: side to it. In order to see this more clearly, let us at first cast a 
glance at the historical position of Lysander and Philip. 

-. Lysander’s position and background were certainly more commen- 
-surate with Theopompos’s ideals. Sparta was really the stronghold of 
conservatism in Greece and the representative of oligarchy of a strictly 
hierarchic order and of austerity and simplicity, that is, of all the things 
which Theopompos cherished most. It was the supremacy of this 
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country which Lysander—for a time quite successfully—tried to estab- 
lish over all Greece, creating oligarchic governments everywhere. 

Philip’s relation to Theopompos’s ideals is not quite so unambiguous. 
He corresponded to these ideals in three respects. He was looked upon 
by many as the potential unifier and leader-of Greece. He had estab- 
lished law and order and a well-centralized government in faction-torn 
Macedonia with an iron hand and within an amazingly short period. 
He certainly was not a tyrant after the fashion of Peisistratos or 
Dionysios the elder, who had won their rule by the support of the 
masses and against the opposition of the leaders of the aristocracy. On 
the contrary, though in the beginning of his career he had had to fight 
against some of the noble families, there can be no doubt of the funda- 
mentally feudal character of Macedonian government and society. 

It is just in this respect that a new problem arises. The semi- 
barbarian feudalism of Macedon was not what Theopompos and others 
considered the ideal of an aristocratic society and regime. Philip him- 
self may have been completely hellenized and certainly wished to give 
the impression that this was the case. Yet this could hardly conceal the 
fact that his people were semibarbarians and that the drinking bouts of 
the Macedonian lords, for instance, were of a different character from 
Spartan syssitia or even from the symposia of Athenian nobles -of the 
sixth century, not to speak of the highly educated and refined gentlemen 
of the fifth century, like Kimon and his friends. This difference in 
background, which was also a difference between cultural youth and 
maturity, was, as everybody knows, to prove an insurmountable obstacle 
to the complete mutual assimilation of Greeks and Macedonians and 
hence an extremely important factor in the future course of history. 
It may not have been so conspicuous in the beginning of Philip’s career, 
when he tried hard to impress the Greeks by his education and the 
refinements of his court. But Theopompos’s despair over the manners 
of Philip’s closest associates and over the kind of life he lived in their 
company shows that the discrepancy became more and more notice- 
able. It was certainly one of the foremost reasons for Theopompos’s 
criticism of Philip. 

There is, however, another aspect of the problem which is of more 
general importance. Let us, for a moment, turn back to Theopompos’s 
views of Lysander. Some ancient authors already expressed surprise”! 

T0 F 162; F 224-25; F 236; etc. 
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at the fact that Theopompos, who accused almost everybody of a 
dissolute life, praised Lysander for his austerity and lack of selfish 
ambition, though this had not been the impression which Lysander’s 
contemporaries had had of his habits and character, at least in the 
latter part of his life. One may perhaps suggest that this curious and 
unexpected attitude of Theopompos toward Lysander was partly due to, 
and in any case made possible by, the fact that Lysander had been dead 
for a considerable time when Theopompos wrote his work. For thus he 
could safely be represented as a model in all respects since his actions 
could no longer come into conflict with Tneopompos’s wishes for the 
future, as was the case with Philip. But there are other reasons also why 
one may doubt whether Theopompos’s judgment of Lysander would 
have remained so favorable if Lysander had lived to achieve his aims.” 

Ancient tradition has it that during the last decade of his life he 
made an attempt to replace the hereditary kingdom of the Spartans by 
an elective monarchy so that he himself might become king™ and that 
he tried to bribe the Pythia at Delphi and engaged in the most sinister 
political intrigues in order to achieve this aim.” It does not matter 
very much whether this tradition is based on facts or on mere rumors 
which were current during the last few years of Lysander’s life. For, 
whether facts or rumors, they were only symptoms of an altogether 
untenable situation. l . 

The very success of the man who had appointed Spartan governors 
in numerous Greek cities at his will and pleasure and who had received 
unheard of honors at home and abroad™ had carried him beyond the 
limits of the traditional order of Sparta, which was based on the strictest 
equality of all the members of the ruling aristocracy. Even if Lysander 
had been willing to retire into the comparative obscurity of an ordinary 
Spartan citizen after having accomplished his task, the mere fact that a 
single man had held such extraordinary power over a considerable 
period would have been a major factor in the rapid disintegration of 
the already outworn structure of the Spartan state. Again the com- 
parison with Sulla is illuminating. Lysander, through his personal 
genius, had won great power for oligarchic Sparta and then had 
attempted, to destroy. some of the oldest institutions of his country in 
order to make a place for himself. In this latter attempt he was defeated 

72 Cj. n. 60. 

73 Diodoros, XIV, 13; Plutarch, Lysander, 24; Aristotle, Politica, V, 1, 5. 

74 Diodoros, XIV, 13; Plutarch, Lysander, 25-26. 
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by the conservative forces which’ rallied in a last effort against this 
imminent danger. Sulla had won irresistible power for himself and 
then abdicated voluntarily in favor of the senate, after having created a 
new constitution which was to guarantee the rule of the aristocracy. 
The result in both cases was the same: an increasingly rapid disintegra- 
tion of the oligarchic form of government. It could not have been other- 
wise if Lysander had met with ultimate success. On the contrary, 
everything tends to show that the development would have been still 
more rapid if Lysander had attained his aims. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that Theopompos would have been as much disappointed with 
Lysander as he later was with Philip. It is this which gives the attitude 
of Theopompos its deep historical significance. 

Theopompos committed the eternal and tragic error which re- 
actionary admirers of the past have always committed in situations 
similar to his, the error of believing that social and political institutions 
which have come into being by natural growth and which in the past 
may have admirably served their purpose, but which have become 
obsolete, can be restored artificially from above. He committed also. 
the complementary error of not seeing that those elements of the past 
which are still alive and may therefore be carried over into the future 
have a much better chance of survival in a period of free, gradual evolu- 
tion than in a period of violent reaction. When he looked at the past, 
he thought that in Lysander he had found a man who might have 
become the savior of Hellas, but it was in all likelihood only the pre- 
mature death of this man which saved Theopompos from becoming 
disillusioned with the object of his admiration. In Theopompos’s own 
lifetime there was nobody on whom he might have placed such hope. 
So he turned to a king in half-hellenized Macedon who, by his genius 
and the superior power of his country, might still, he thought, succeed 
where Lysander had failed. But in this case both the admirer and the 
admired lived long enough for the disappointment to become patent. 

This gives us also the key to Theopompos’s relation to Philip’s 
successor, Alexander. Theopompos may have written a work in praise 
of Alexander and another in which he criticized him severely,’ but ° 
nothing in the fragments or in the indirect tradition indicates that he 
expressed himself in such passionate terms of admiration or reproval 
as in the case of Philip. Cicero says that Theopompos addressed a 
memorandum to Alexander **—probably at about the same time when 
Aristotle dedicated to the king his famous work on kingship, that is, in 
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the beginning of Alexander’s reign. But the fragments of his letters to 
Alexander which have come down to us” refer to single events of little 
importance, in very marked contrast to the fragments of his letters and 
memoranda to Philip. Above all there is the nega-ive fact that he 
never attempted to write a history of Alexander. 

All this is now easily understandable. In many respects Alexander 
must have presented fewer causes for criticism or dissatisfaction than 
Philip. He was, it is true, subject to fits of uncontrolled passion, and 
the festivals he celebrated were not exactly in the style of Spartan 
syssitia, but nobody could have said that he lived a dissolute life. His 
achievements, on the other hand, were much more stupendous than 
those of his father. He had established the supremacy of the Greeks 
and Macedonians over Asia and freed the Greeks of Asia Minor from 
the Persian yoke. The order, finally, which he tried to create in his 
great realm was certainly not a democratic one, and he was a real king, 

not a tyrant. 
Yet, though Alexander shortly before his death decreed that all 
_ Greek exiles—many of them members of the oligarchic parties—be 
readmitted to their native cities, he was not the patriarchal monarch, 
restorer and protector of a hierarchic social order, of wom Theopompos 
had dreamt. On the contrary, he had created a new world to which the 
very categories of Theopompos’s political thought were no longer 
applicable. This caused a profound change in Theopompos’s life, which 
is clearly visible even in the few fragments of his latest writings. His 
political dreams may have been unrealizable from the outset. His views 
may have been narrow and shortsighted. Yet the exhortations and 
invectives in his earlier works down to the death of Philip still have a 
relation to the great events of his epoch; they are full of vigor, and they 
give expression to political tendencies and forces which, at least nega- 
tively, still had an influence on the course of history. In contrast, the 
utterances in his letters to Alexander, what he says atout the liberty of 
the Greeks,®° his complaints about the luxurious life of some upstarts 
without any political importance,** and his indictments of the debauch- 
- eries of Harpalos® are pitifully inadequate to the historical situation.” 
BF 252-54. 79 F 250; 255-56; F 27; T 20a, 8. 80 F 253. SIF 252. 

- 82 F 253-54. 
83 W. Otto has suggested, in H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer 
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been a political agent of Alexander who made regular reports to the king concerning 
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It is quite clear why he could not have written a history of this epoch. 

‘We need not then accept Laqueur’s suggestion that Theopompos 
was himself full of ignoble passions,** if we want to understand his 
bitterness. He was in the position of a man who all through his life 
sees the world move farther and farther away from his ideals. When 
he was still a young man, he had set great hopes in Philip, but in these 
hopes he was disappointed until, finally, even the struggle for his ideals 
. had become meaningless in a changing world. 

There still remains the question of Theopompos’s conception of 
historiography. Momigliano tries to explain the seeming inconsistency 
in Theopompos’s judgment of Plato by the assumption that Theo- 
pompos approved of Plato’s conservatism but objected to his search for 
the absolute truth and the absolute “good”, because he considered 
the notions of “good” and “evil” mainly as means of “psychagogy” or ` 
political propaganda. But this is not at all what the most important 
fragment indicates.8* In this fragment Theopompos ridicules Plato for 
continually asking the questions: “What is the good?”, “What is the 
just?”, and exclaims: “Do we not know the true meaning of these 
words®? without engaging in these dialectical investigations?” This 
shows clearly that Theopompos does not object because Plato wants to 
know the absolute truth concerning good and evil, but because he 
searches for it with so much effort and does not see that it is right before 
his and everybody’s eyes. Far from being a relativist like the early 
sophists and the rhetoricians who taught their disciples how to twist the 
notions of good and evil so as to make them serve their purposes of 
propaganda, he is in this respect a true conservative who is convinced 
that good and evil are what all good citizens and honest men know 
them to be. Any investigation into the nature of these concepts seemed 
to him a dangerous concession to moral relativism, because it implied 
that the traditional values might be subject to revision and hence not 
absolute. This is also in perfect harmony with Theopompos’s predilec- 
tion for Antisthenes, who was the conservative and preacher among the 
disciples of Socrates." 





even if one be inclined to accept this suggestion, which is open to objections (cf. Laqueur, 
Pauly-Wissowa, V A, 2185), it would still be significant that the man who through his 
memoranda to Philip had tried to promote a political reform of all Greece was now 
engaged in such activities. 
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Though, however, it is hardly possible to accept Laqueur’s opinion ® 
that Theopompos learned psychology from the sophists in order to’ use 
it for the purpose of political propaganda, it is quite true that there is 
more psychology and even “psychagogy” in Theopompos’s work than 
in the works of his predecessors, notably Thucydides. This does not 
mean that Thucydides personally was unaware of the psychological 
factor in history or indifferent to the moral side of political actions. 
But in his stern objectivity he refrained carefully from pronouncing any 
moral judgments even when discussing the complete change in all pre- 
vailing moral concepts which was caused by the‘internecine party strife 
of the first years of the Peloponnesian War. Likewise, in the famous 
speeches which Thucydides inserted in his historical work, it was 
his primary object to depict a policy, not to draw the portrait of an 
individual. He therefore always tried to give as forceful and lucid a 
representation of this policy as possible even if he disapproved of it. 
This is the reason why all the speeches in his work are equally brilliant, 
regardless of the actual oratorical abilities of the speaker. 

In Theopompos’s work, in contrast, the human element and, above 
all, the emotional element in human life are very much in the fore- 
ground. Nor is Theopompos in any way afraid of pronouncing the 
most outspoken moral judgments. Yet there is a marked difference 
between Theopompos and his successors. It is only the vagueness of the 
terms “psychology” and “psychological” which makes them equally 
applicable to the methods of a great variety of authors totally different 
in character. Kallisthenes and Kleitarchos tried to give a full picture of 
the leading personalities of their times with all their virtues and vices by 
showing them in lively incidents, in striking situations, and in dramatic 
action. Duris of-Samos, in the beginning of the third century, and later 
Phylarchos and others went still further in this dramatization of history. 
But it was only Poseidonios, who, almost three centuries after Theo- 
pompos, tried to penetrate into the very depth of the souls of the actors 
on the political stage and to analyze the whole play and counterplay of 
their ambitions and vanities, their hopes and fears, the pettiness or 
greatness of their motives. 

Nothing of either kind can be discovered in the fragments of Theo- 
pompos’s works. He is a true child of his time in putting the human 
element in history in the foreground. But he is interested in it only in 
so far as it gives occasion for praise or blame, and he metes out praise 
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and blame according to the agreement or disagreement of the characters 
with his reactionary political ideals. He is primarily concerned with 
individuals because they are the ultimate subjects of moral praise and 
blame, but he did not study their psychology either for its own sake or 
for the sake of practical psychagogy. He tried to influence the course 
of history by his passionate pleas and by the very direct expression of 
his opinions and judgments, but he had no subtle technique of propa- 
ganda. . 

From whatever angle one may attack the manifold problems which 
the work of Theopompos presents, the final result is always the same. 
There reveals itself behind the seeming inconsistencies of his judgments 
a singularly rigid unity of character. The objects of his judgments 
changed or might at different times appear in different perspectives, but 
the moral and political principles by which he judged or measured these 
objects did not undergo any noticeable change througheut his rather 
long life. Nor can there be any doubt as to his sincerity. 

Theopompos is interesting not only as an individual but also as a 
representative of his epoch. He represents an important stage in the 
development of Greek historiography from Thucydides to Poseidonios. 
He is also representative of a widespread tendency among the reaction- 
aries and the oligarchically minded of his epoch. That he was not the 
only one who considered the establishment of some kind of one-man 
rule as the only way in which the good old times could be brought back 
is proved by the works of Xenophon, Antisthenes, Plato, and Isokrates.®1 
He differed from these men in two respects. Since he was less philosoph- 
ical and more emotional than any of them, he gave the sentiments of 
the larger group to which all of them belonged a more direct and more 
eloquent expression; and he lived to see the fulfillment of their dreams 
through the conquest. of Greece by Philip, a fulfillment which turned 
out to be bitterly disappointing. 

l Kurr von Fritz. 

Columbia University. 
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In 1850 Paul Roth, professor of law at Marburg, published a re- 
markable book on the beginnings of what we are accustomed to call the 
feudal system.” This subject, the author remarks in his introduction, is 
of prime importance and has already received much attention. But 
those who have treated it, he is convinced, have all too often ignored 
. the clear evidence of the sources for the sake of theses dictated by 
national or social prejudice. Thus Montesquieu, as a loyal member of 
the French nobility, has ably presented the argument that the Frankish 
state was never without a feudal nobility, for feudal institutions were 
implicit in the custom of the conquering Germans Later writers, 
though inspired by opposite sentiments, have used the same reasoning 
to justify the Revolution of 178g—to condemn the pretensions of the 
nobility as a vestige of the feudal anarchy created by barbarian invaders. 
Even the more recent school of French historians, led by François 
Guizot and Benjamin Guérard, continues to depict the Germans as 
destroyers of civilization, who substituted for the orderly government of 
Rome the chaotic relationships of vassals and lords. And German - 
scholars, notably Karl Friedrich Eichhorn, have tended meekly to accept 
thé conclusions of the French. Georg Waitz, it is true, has now given 
a masterly description of the ancient Germans, proving that they were 
organized in true states, not in mere bands under chieftains; yet, when 
he comes to the establishment of the Frankish kingdom, he abandons 
his original position and portrays. vassalage as fundamental to the 
Merovingian constitution. This, declares Roth, is fatal to an under- 
standing of the most important subject in the entire history of German 
je destruction of the royal authority. 





1 To introduce a -discussion on this subject, parts of the following article were read at 
the meeting of the Mediaeval Academy in April, 1940; and I welcome the opportunity of 
thanking those who participated in the discussion for a number of very useful criticisms. 
At the same time I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. E. K. Graham's dissertation, 
Anglo-Saxon Vassalage (Cornell University, 1938), for a better understanding of the early 
literature that constitutes his principal source. It is also fair to state that the members of 
my seminar during the year 1939-40 have had no small share in the study here presented. _ 
By reading many books and documents together we all, I am sure, learned much more 
than any of us would have learned alone. 

2 Geschichte des Beneficialwesens von den ältesten Zeiten bis ias zehnte Jahrhundert 
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How did it come about, Roth asks, that so great a people, at one 
time the dominant power and the cultural leader of Europe, was 
plunged from its high estate, to lose piecemeal in a four-hundred- 
year agony all that it had hitherto gained? The pitiful allegation 
of Niebuhr and other misguided historians that the Germans are 
by nature devoid of political sense, of all talent for state building as 
even for national union, he indignantly rejects. The true cause of the 
German misfortunes is to be seen in the vicious constitution of the feudal 
state, a sham monarchy that was actually the denial of all public author- 
ity Roth undertakes to prove that originally “the basis of the German 
state was not vassalage, not the dependence of a band upon a chieftain, 
but the simple relationship of subject to sovereign (Unterthanver- 
band), the dependence of every freeman upon the common ruler of the 
state”.* And through this demonstration the comforting certainty may 
be perceived that the anarchy of the Middle Ages, “eine mit etwas 
Kultur bedeckte Barbarei der schlimmsten Art”, was the direct opposite 
of all that Germans had anciently stood for; that the constitutional 
changes in their modern states have marked a return, essentially, to the 
primitive Germanic system.° 

Whatever may be thought ‘of Roth’s conclusion—in which, itself, a 
certain tinge of nationalistic prejudice may be detected—his criticism of 
his predecessors was not without justification. Montesquieu’s famous 
chapters “Des lois féodales”,® a scholarly piece of work for the age in 
which it was produced, established the basis for all future discussion of 
feudal origins. According to Montesquieu the essence of feudalism lay 
in the custom of vassalage, which can be traced back to the comitatus 
described by Tacitus. To vassalage the fief was entirely subordinate, 
being a form of pay for loyal service. The earliest fiefs were horses, 
. arms, and food; for it was the Frankish conquest of Gaul that first 
provided lands wherewith chieftains could reward their followers. On 
Roman soil, Montesquieu holds, the Franks still maintained their 
ancient customs. The comites*of Tacitus reappear in the later docu- 
ments as antrustions, leudes, fidèles, or vassaux; the properties bestowed 
on them as biens fiscaux, bénéfices, honneurs, or fiefs. And from the 
beginning these grants included not only economic control of the 


3 See especially Roth's introduction to his Fendalitét und Unterthanverband (Weimar, 
1863), which was written in reply to the criticism of Waitz (below, n. 22). i 

4 Geschichte des Beneficialwesens, p. vii. 

5 Feudalität und Unterthanverband, pp. 34-35. 

8 De l'esprit des lois (first published at Geneva in 1748), Bks. XXX-XXXI. 
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peasant population but also what was to become known as seignorial 
justice.’ 

Since, Montesquieu coritinues, the fiefs originally created through the 
distribution of conquered lands were revocable at will, neither the royal 
vassals nor the subvassals to whom they gave estates could enjoy more 
than a precarious title. The introduction of tenure for a term of years, 
or even for life, made no radical change in the situation. It was not 
until fiefs were permitted to become hereditary that subinfeudation 
attained a dangerous growth—encouraging the mass of freemen to com- 
mend, themselves with their lands to the more powerful nobles and so, 
eventually, to remove themselves from the direct control of the royal 
government. The formulation of a policy tending in this direction can 
be attributed to Charles Martel, who despoiled the church in order to 
obtain lands for a second distribution of fiefs. Thereby the Carolingian 
monarchy was committed to a ruinous policy that reached its culmi- 
nation under the sons of Louis the Pious. The kings, defied by the few 
great vassals upon whom the multitude depended, lost all effective 
power. “L’arbre étendit trop loin ses branches, et la tête se sécha. Le 
royaume se trouva sans domaine, comme est aujourd’hui Empire. On 
donna la couronne à un des plus puissants vassaux.” Here, with the 
rise of the Capetian house, Montesquieu brings his acute analysis to a 
close.® 

As remarked by Roth, Montesquieu’s opinion came to be generally 
adopted by succeeding writers, most of whom agreed that feudalism 

» “was by origin Germanic and that it was thoroughly bad. So Eichhorn, 
in the first volume of his pioneer work on the legal history of Germany,’ 
describes Frankish vassalage as derived from the German comitatus and 
coming to be associated with the benefice system through grants made 
by the Merovingian kings to their antrustiones and leudes. In sub- 
sequent chapters he passes rapidly over the increasing power of the 
greater vassals, their alliance with the Austrasian mayors, Charles 
Martel’s secularization of church estates, the growth of subinfeudation, 
and the tendency of fiefs to become hereditary. The final result, declares 
Eichhorn, was the feudalism that proved the bane of his country—a 
system under which functions of government were combined with the 
holding of particular lands, under which the nation, split into fragments 
with conflicting interests, existed only by virtue of a common culture.!® 

T Ibid., Bk. XXX, chaps. m1, xvi £. 8 Ibid., Bk. XXXI, chaps. 1x-xxxm. 
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The argument was one that could be readily turned to political 
advantage by a clever Frenchman. Thus Guizot, in his famous lectures 
of 1829,"* describes the feudal system as at best “a first step out of 
barbarism”. Although the primitive freedom of the barbarian—the 
right to do what one pleases at one’s own risk—came to be limited 
through the influence of hereditary fiefs, vassalage always permitted an 
excessive individualism. Political and social progress became possible 
only when feudalism, itself incapable of development, yielded to the 
rejuvenated monarchy in alliance with the Third Estate. But even so 
qualified a recognition of Germanic freedom is repudiated by Guérard, 
the scholarly editor of the Polyptyque de l’abbé Irminon. He refuses to 
admit that the savage invaders of his country knew any form of liberty, 
individual or public. Barbarism and destruction, he asserts, were the 
sole contribution of “the people that Germany vomited ypon Gaul”. 
Under their domination society lacked all feeling of common interest. 
Force ruled. The weak, in order to live, commended themselves to the 
strong.’* “Alors il n'eut plus de patrie; et ce nom, tout-puissant dans 
l'antiquité, fut sans vertu et sans signification.” 

Opinions of this sort could not long go unchallenged by the rising 
school of German historians, and first in the field was Waitz—though 
Roth considered him but a feeble champion. Waitz, it must be admitted, 
was somewhat cautious; he left his eight volumes of Deutsche Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte™ to stand without introduction, summary, or conclu- 
sion. Yet he evidently shared the current opinion that feudalism implied 
political disintegration and sought to clear the German name of respon- 
sibility for the evil institution.* So, in his first volume, Waitz offers 
proof that the primitive Germans were no mere savages. Rightly inter- 
preted, the famous description by Tacitus shows that they had true 
political organizations headed by kings and princes and that only such 
elected rulers were surrounded by sworn bands of warlike companions. 


The personal fidelity of the latter, far from being incompatible with the’ 


existence of public authority, was closely subordinated to it. But among 
the early Germans, declares Waitz, the comitatus was at most an excep- 
tional arrangement, which hardly survived the Frankish occupation of 


11 Published in 1830 under the title, Histoire de la civilisation en France, 2d ed. 
(Paris, 1840), onzième leçon. 

12 Polyptyque de labbé Irminon, ed. by Guérard, I (Paris, 1844), 199 £. 

13 First ed., Kiel, 1844-78. 

14 Waitz more clearly expressed his view in an article of 186r, reprinted in Abhand- 
lungen zur deutschen Verfassungs- und Rechtsgeschichte von G. Waitz (Gottingen, 1896), 
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Gaul. Except for the Merovingian antrustiones, the armed guards of 
the king, the comitatus appears in the later period solely as a literary 
tradition, preserved in Beowulf and in other epics celebrating the deeds 
of ancient heroes. The vassalage of the later Frankish kingdom was 
not derived from the German comitatus but from the Gallo-Roman 
` patrocinium—a relationship by which, for the sake of protection, lesser 
freemen often bourid themselves to the powerful. At the same time, 
through a process that may be obscurely traced under the Merovingian 
kings, the Roman precartum (or precarie), land held by a tenant at the 
will of a donor, was developed into the benefice or fief, an estate con- 
ferred on a vassal in return for specified service2® Thus reduced to its 
constituent elements, the feudal system must be recognized as quite 
alien to the Germanic polity. 

To appreciate the force of Waitz’s argument, we have to read 
between the lines. In the case of Roth, as already remarked, that is not 
necessary; he never leaves us to guess at his purpose in writing. After 
an excellent beginning, he says, Waitz has failed to do full justice to the 
national cause. The Frankish monarchy, as a soundly Germanic state, 
was never to the slightest degree feudalized until the eighth century." 
Vassalage, Roth was willing to concede, was derived from the ancient 
comitatus; for the vassi dominici of the Carolingians were only the 
antrustiones under another name. But this, he insists, is by no means 
to admit that the promiscuous vassalage of the feudal age was a 
Merovingian institution. The old Frankish law permitted no Privatge- - 
folgschaften—no subordination of freemen to any persons except the 
king and the officials whom he appointed and dismissed at pleasure. 
Vassalage, even in the more primitive stage of the comitatus, was essen- 
tially a public relationship: the followers swore fealty to their leader, 
gave him warlike service, and were subject to his judicial control. The 
source of vassalage could not therefore be the patrocinium, which had 
never been more than a private relationship under the Romans and ‘so 
remained under the Merovingians.’* The original Frankish constitu- 


15 Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, I (3rd ed., Kiel, 1880), 236 £. 371 £. 

16 Ibid., II} (3rd ed., Kiel, 1882), 330 f.; IV (ad ed., Berlin, 1885), 176 f., 234 f, 
287 f. In medieval Latin precarium was generally supplanted by the feminine precaria. 

17 See especially Feudalitat und Unterthanverband, pp. 1, 31. 

48 Geschichte des Beneficialwesens, pp. 1 £, 105 £, 146 f., 276 f., 367 £; Feudalitat 
und. Unterthanverband, pp. 205 f., 231 f. More specifically, Roth declares that the leudes 
of the Merovingian period were identical .with fideles, merely the faithful subjects of the 
king; that the pueri, satellites, gasindi, and similar members of private households, who 
performed duties like those of the later vassals, were unfree servants. 
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tion, furthermore, recognized no such thing as a fief, even under the 
name of beneficium. When the Merovingian kings conferred estates. 
upon their retainers, the grants were in full ownership; the precariae 
held of churches or other private donors carried with them no political 
privilege and specified no military service.® The all-important question, 
therefore, is how the right to have vassals came to be enjoyed by a horde 
of seniores, who at the same time secured possession of fiefs that implied 
governmental authority over masses of free inhabitants. , 

It was the secularization of ecclesiastical estates, Roth declares, that. 
“provided the means for transforming the kingdom of the Franks into: 
the feudal state”.2° Charles Martel, faced with the need of a more effi- 
cient army and having no domains of the crown at his disposal, took 
the drastic step of distributing various lands of the church among his: 
vassals in return for quotas of troops. And since the legal title remained. 
with the despoiled abbeys and bishoprics, these lands could be granted 
to the actual holders only as precariae verbo regis, as benefices to be 
enjoyed on condition that the specified service was regularly performed. 
Systematized by Pepin and Charlemagne, the new form of tenure was. 
quickly extended to other properties—to those obtained by vassals from. 
private lords as well as to those obtained from the king. For the 
recipient of a royal benefice was authorized to bestow similar benefices: 
upon other tenants in order that they might equip themselves as part 
of his contingent. The feudalizing process, thus launched, soon gained 
irresistible headway. For a while the Carolingians were able to main- 
tain the old German tradition of a centralized state; then the unscru- 
pulous aristocracy, turning upon the power that had so blindly fostered 
it, reduced the monarchy to impotence. By the tenth century public 
offices, royal revenues, military command, judicial authority—the gen- 
eral control of the free population—had alike become mere appurte- 
nances to fiefs and so, according to what was already the established.. 
custom, hereditary possessions of the new-grown feudal nobility.” 

The great originality of Roth’s thesis lay in its exposition of the. 
feudal system as an innovation of the eighth century. To most of his 
predecessors, headed by Montesquieu, the essence of feudalism had been 
the Germanic custom of vassalage, to which fief holding with all its. 
implications was a natural supplement. Even Waitz, although he 


19 Geschichte des Beneficialwesens, pp. 203 £.; Feudalitét und Unterthanverband, pp- 
37 É. 20 Ibid., p, 128. 

21 Geschichte des Beneficialwesens, pp. 313 £., 392 f., 416 f; Fendalitdt und Unter- 
thanverband, pp. 71 £., 244 £, 315 £, 322 £. 
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denied the attribution of feudalism to German influence, explained the 
system as a gradual development out of institutions already prevalent in 

the Merovingian kingdom. And this opinion he resolutely maintained 
` despite all that Roth could aver to the contrary?" In particular, he 
declared, Roth could produce no evidence to account for the deliberate 
feudalization of the state by the early Carolingians. They were, in fact, 
quite as German as the Merovingians. Why should the younger house, 
with all its genius for war and politics, have abandoned the time- 
honored principles of the Frankish monarchy? -Under pressure of what 
necessity could Charles Martel, the restorer of the kingdom, have been 
induced to create a system of military benefices and thereby to inaugu- 
rate the fatal extension of vassalage? The best solution Roth had to 
offer was that the impoverishment of the ordinary freemen came to 
preclude their fighting distant campaigns without pay. An unconvinc- 
ing argument Waitz called it—and in this opinion he was followed by 
Heinrich Brunner.” 

Thanks to the careful research and eminent good sense of that fine 
scholar, our understanding of the whole controversial subject has been 
greatly improved. Roth’s thesis, Brunner concludes, is sound insofar as 
it derives the feudal state from the union of two distinct institutions, 
vassalage and the benefice, brought about in the eighth century.” 
Besides, Roth has correctly insisted upon the military Gefolgschaft of 
‘the primitive Germans as the source of medieval vassalage, which was 
based on warlike service. To deny, with Waitz, this elementary fact is 
utterly to misconceive the problem under discussion.” In the main 
Brunner also agrees with Roth’s explanation of the military benefice as 
a legal result of the Carolingian secularizations.** But Roth, in Brun- 

22 Uber die Anfänge der Vassalitat (Gottingen, 1856), which includes criticism that 
Waitz repeated and amplified in the later editions of his Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte. 

23 Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (1st ed., Leipzig, 1887-92). The second edition (Vol. I, 


Leipzig, 1906; Vol. Il, Leipzig, 1928, ed. by Claudius von Schwerin) incorporates Brunner’s 
later work on the origins of the feudal system. More detailed treatment of particular topics 


is to be found in his collection of special articles, Forschungen zur Geschichte des deutschen . . 


und französischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1894), pp. 1-87. 

24 Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Il, 329. 

25 Thid., 1, 186 £, Il, 134 f, 349 É, 360: “Sowohl der rechtsgeschichtliche als der 
politische Schwerpunkt der Vassalitat liegt in der kriegerischen Dienstpfliche der Vasallen. 
Wer sie bestreitet, bemüht sich vergebens, die Ausbildung und Verbreitung der ganzen 
Institution zu erklären.” As will be shown below, Brunner does not exclude the possi- 
bility of a certain Gallo-Roman influence. 

28 Ihid., I, 289 f., Il, 329 £. But in this connection Brunner follows a suggestion of 
Waitz in holding that the charters of the Merovingian kings, despite the traditional Roman 
forms, often gave the recipient no more than a restricted. title to his land. Conditional 


ner’s judgment, has failed to appreciate the ultimate significance of the 
new policy. The rapid extension of vassalage, henceforth associated 
with benefice holding, was the inevitable consequence of a military 
revolution—a change from infantry to cavalry as the dominating element 
in the Frankish army. The Merovingian antrustiones, like the members 
of the ancient comitatus, had generally served on horseback; but until 
the eighth century the mass of the royal forces had consisted of foot 
soldiers. The experience of warfare, especially with the Saracens, now 
demanded a reversal of the situation; hence the lavish bestowal upon 
vassals of estates to be held on condition of furnishing mounted troops.”* 
Hence also the anxiety of the government to defend and increase the 
liberties of the holders; for the military benefice was no mere source of 
private income to the fortunate possessor. The capitularies show that, 
as indicated by Waitz, land held by a royal vassal in return for military 
service was officially considered a sort of immunity—a privileged terri- 
tory within which the lord exercised fiscal, judicial, and other political 
functions.”® 

According to Brunner, therefore, what we know as feudalism was 
based on a new tenurial system developed by the Frankish rulers of 
the eighth century—a system of military benefices held by vassals on 
condition of regularly owed service. Before the end of the Carolingian 
period it was already the rule for a vassal to obtain such a benefice and 
for his title to be de facto hereditary. By that time, too, the major offices 
in church and state were coming to be regarded as benefices”? But 
throughout this whole new development the “impelling factor” was 
vassalage,*® and the source of vassalage was the primitive comitatus. 
Here, it is worth noting, Brunner renders no moral or patriotic judg- 
ment upon feudalism—as to whether it was good or bad, was or was not 
Germanic. Tacitly reverting to the opinion of Montesquieu, he simply 
concludes that, as a matter of historical fact, vassalage can be traced back 
to the custom of the early Germans which permitted any freeman to 
have an armed Gefolgschaft* 

Much remains to be said of Brunner’s views on particular questions, 
but for the moment attention must be turned to a monograph published 





tenures for the benefit of royal retainers had thus actually existed long before the eighth 
century (Forschungen zur Geschichte des deutschen und französischen Rechts, pp. x £.). 

27 Ibid., pp. 39 £. 

28 Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Il, 344, 383 £. Cf. Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, 
IV, 294 £. 29 Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 344 £. 30 Ibid., p. 368. 

31 Ibid., 1, 187, n. 32, II, 351 f. See below, n. 46. 
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between the dates of the first and second editions of the Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte. In his brilliant Essai of 1902 Paul Guilhiermoz re- 
examines the writings of the late Roman Empire and there discovers 
what he takes to be convincing evidence for the origin of medieval 
vassalage. During the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, he points out, 
not only the emperors but also the masters of troops were accustomed to 
surround themselves with bands of household guards usually called 
scholares or buccellarii, In spite of the fact that the members of such a 
band were often of German birth, the organization itself was utterly 
different from the Germanic comitatus. The latter was fundamentally 
aristocratic in that it was made up of free tribesmen who considered 
the bearing of arms a mark of distinction and companionship with a 
famous warrior a source of honor. The Roman scholares, on the con- 
trary, were mercenaries selected only for their soldierly prowess; though 
many of them were legally free, their social rank was hardly above that 
of the armed slaves who were frequently employed in the same 
capacity? The buccellarii of the Visigoths and Ostrogoths settled 
within the imperial provinces differed in no way from the rest. The 
Gothic leaders, evidently, continued a Roman practice that had already 
been adopted by such barbarian generals as Stilicho and Ricimer. And 
the Merovingian antrustiones were nothing else than scholares or buc- 
cellarii under a Frankish name—royal bodyguards, free or unfree, 
whose legal status was merely that enjoyed by all menials in the king’s 
palace®* Through an elaborate argument—of which more below— 
Guilhiermoz then proceeds to show how the antrustiones formed the 
nucleus from which sprang the Carolingian vassi and so, ultimately, the 
French nobility. 

Here, in brief, are the principal theories which were offered by earlier 
writers to explain the development of feudalism and which are still 
influential; for lively debate on the subject has been. continued in a 
number of recent books.** The present trend of the discussion, however, 

32 Guilhiermoz, Essai sur l'origine de la noblesse en France au moyen dge (Paris, 
1902), pp. 5-37. Although Guilhiermoz has been accused of exaggerating the aristocratic 
character of the comitatus, his main point, that the profession of arms was essentially 
honorable among the Germans but not at all so among the Romans, can hardly be denied. 

33 Ibid., pp. 38-70. The inclusion of the Lombard gasindi in the same category raises 
a number of questions which Guilhiermoz tends to ignore (see below, n. 45). 

34 At this point it will be convenient to list various modern works to: which reference 
can henceforth be made by citing a brief title or merely the author’s name: Alfons Dopsch, 
Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der europäischen Kulturentwicklung (2d ed., 
Vienna, 1923-24); G. von Below, Der deutsche Staat des Mittelalters (2d ed., Leipzig, 


1925); Ferdinand Lot, in Gustave Glotz, Histoire générale: Histoire du moyen age, I 
(Paris, 1928-35), chap. xxv; Heinrich Mitteis, Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt (Weimar, 
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can hardly be understood until the main question at issue is clearly 
defined. What precisely do we mean when we talk of “feudalism”? 
he concept, it would seem, is a wholly modern one; neither the Eng- 
lish word nor its equivalent in any other language was apparently 
invented much before the nineteenth century** Although men in the 
Middle Ages were quite familiar with vassals.and fiefs and with vassal- 
age and feudal tenure, they apparently did not think in terms of a broad 
feudal theory—a set of feudal principles by which to construct a social 
and political framework. To have any validity, therefore, whatever 
generalization we make must be squarely based on our knowledge of 
actual institutions. And those institutions must be of the region where 
the custom properly called feudal was first developed—that is to say, 
medieval Gaul. A sociology of feudalism there may be, but only com- 
parison with the original feudalism can rightly determine the feudal 
character of some other custom, wherever it may have exigted.** 
Turning then to the native land of feudalism, we have no trouble in 
finding the central institution from which our word is derived. It was 
the feudum or fief. Yet this is not the primary element to be examined. 
; Feudalism, as acutely remarked by Lot, presupposes vassalage; for a 


fief could not exist apart from a vassal to hold it.’ “On est convenu de 


1933); Hermann Krawinkel, Untersuchungen zum fränkischen Benefizialrecht (Weimar, 
1937); J. Calmette, La société féodale (Paris, 1938); Marc Bloch, La société féodale (Paris, 
1939). Dopsch has supplemented his Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen with a 
number of articles, notably two: “Die leudes und das Lehenswesen” and “Beneficialwesen 
und Feudalitit’, Mitteilungen des österreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung (hence- 
forth M.Ö.1.G.), XLI (1926), 35 £, and XLVI (1932), 1 £ Two of the many excellent 
„articles by F. L. Ganshof may also be mentioned here: “Note sur les origines de l'union du 
bénéfice avec la vassalité”, in Etudes d'histoire dédiées ù la mémoire de Henri Pirenne, par 
„ses anciens élèves (Brussels, 1937), pp. 173 f; “Benefice and Vassalage in the Age of 
Charlemagne”, Cambridge Historical Journal, VI (1939), 147 f£. Among the older books 
that remain particularly useful because of recent editions are A. Esmein, Cours élémentaire 
d'histoire du droit français, ed. by R. Généstal (15th ed., Paris, 1925), and Richard 
Schréder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, ed. by Eberhard von Kiinssberg (7th 
ed., Berlin, 1932). Additional titles in great number will be found in the bibliographies 
and notes of the works here cited. 

35 No example of “feudalism” earlier than that is given in the New Oxford Dic- 
tionary, though the expression “feudal system” is cited from Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. Féodalité, used in the same sense, does not appear in French writings until the 
eighteenth century (Bloch, pp. 1-3). Montesquieu, as already remarked, entitled his famous 
chapters “Des lois féodales”. 

861 am inclined to agree with those scholars who find the ordinary remarks about’ 
feudalism in the abstract either so vague as to be historically useless or so inaccurate as to 
be historically dangerous: Lot, p. 641; Calmette, p. 1; Below, pp. 332 f.; Mitteis, p. 3. 

87 Lot, p. 676, n. 188; cf. Guilhiermoz, p. 236. On the introduction of the vernacular 
“fief” see Lot, p. 675; Mitteis, pp. 108 £.; Bloch, pp. 254 £. 
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parler de ‘féodalité et non de ‘vassalité’ à partir du moment où il n’y a 
plus en fait, sauf de rares exceptions, de vassal sans fief.” The status of 
vassal, we know from countless documents of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, could always be acquired, with or without the prospect of a 
fief, merely by performing homage and swearing fealty.** And solely 


,in this way could one become a vassal. Althouga fiefs might be 


declared hereditary, vassalage was never inherited. When a vassal died, 
his fief legally reverted to the lord, in whose hands it remained until 
such time as the heir performed homage and so qualified himself to. 
receive investiture. Only a vassal could properly be a fief holder, and 
there can be no, doubt that, in the feudal age proper, vassalage was 
restricted to mature men. The reason is clear: a vassal was supposed to 
„be a warrior. Clergymen, it is true, often held fiefs while debarred 
from bloodshed by canon law. But the qualifications that came to be 
put on their homage and fealty were plainly the result of compromise. 
At one time ecclesiastical vassals had fought like the rest; it was the 
Hildebrandine papacy that finally compelled the making of exceptions 
in their favor“° Feudal tenure, whatever its minor adaptations, was 
essentially military because the original vassalage was a military rela- 
tionship. 

Here, if I am not mistaken, is the key to the whole development of 
feudalism—the justification for the emphasis long placed on the problem 
of its origin. No amount of legalistic reasoning can obscure the fact 
that the feudal aristocracy of the eleventh century differed radically 
from the Roman aristocracy of the fourth in being tharoughly warlike. 
And this character, beyond all question, was a barbarian inheritance. Is 
it mere coincidence that the vassalage glorified in the chansons de geste 


pál 


is so close in spirit to the primitive comitatus? *} To derive vassalage 


38 Vassals without fiefs were by no means unheard of in the later Middle Ages. Guil- 
hiermoz, pp. 242 f.; Bloch, pp. 260 f.; Mitteis, pp. 519 f. On homage and fealty see par- 
ticularly Esmein, pp. 189 £; Calmette, pp. 30 f.; Bloch, pp. 224 £; Mitteis, pp. 479 £. 
The primary and decisive element in the ceremony was homage, for in the twelfth century, 
as in the Frankish period, it was always possible for one man to swear fealty to another 
without becoming his vassal. In other words, although any vassal could properly be styled 
a fidelis, all fideles were not vassals. This fact, which has been obscured in too many 
standard books, is a familiar one in Anglo-Norman law; for Continental evidence see 
Guilhiermoz, p. 255. The earlier history of homage and fealty will be discussed below. 

39 This was the generally recognized custom (described especially well by Esmein, 
pp. 195°f.), though a powerless lord—e.g., the French king in the eleventh century—was 
unable to enforce it. See below, n. 86, 

40 A, Pöschl, “Die Entstehung des geistlichen Benefizinms”, Archiv fiir Ratholisches 
Kirchenrecht, CVI (1926), 25 f., 89 £3 Mitteis, pp. 74 f., 179 £. 

41 This fact is well brought out, in the midst of much fanciful spzculation, by Jacques 
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from the Gallo-Roman patrocinium, one must somewhere, in the course 
of a devious argument, introduce a revolutionizing factor.” Historians 
who have no passionate interest in disproving the Germanic origin of 
feudalism might well be expected, like Brunner, to prefer the simpler 
theory of Montesquieu. But to most it has seemed possible to accept 
that theory only with various qualifications; for the alleged persistence 
of the comitatus among the Franks has been found hard to prove, 
especially in the face of telling criticism by Guilhiermoz.** His thesis, 
it will be remembered, depends on two identifications: that of the 
Merovingian antrustiones with the Roman scholares and that of the 
Carolingian vassi with the antrustiones. By reviewing the evidence for 
each of these identifications we may test not only them but the Montes- 
quieu-Brunner theory as well. 

First we have the familiar account of the comitatus in the Germania 
of Tacitus, supplemented by other literature that indicates a widespread 
existence of the custom among later invaders of the imperial lands.*4 





Flach, Les origines de l'ancienne France, II (Paris, 1893), 431 f. Guilhiermoz also makes 
constant use of the chansons de geste in his splendid chapters on the relation between the 
later vassalage and chivalry; cf. Bloch, pp. 354 £. * 

_  42For example, George Burton Adams attributes the change to the influence of the 
comitatus itself. Civilization during the Middle Ages-(revised ed., New York, 1922), p. 
202. His article, “Feudalism”, in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica sug- 
gests that the patrocinium was adopted by the Franks mainly because, unlike the comitatus, 
“it was not confined to king or tribal chief” (see above, n. 31). The disconnected writings 
of Fustel de Coulanges positively affirm the Roman origin of feudalism and admirably 
describe the nonmilitary patronage and the nonmilitary benefice in Frankish Gaul but 
lapse into vague conjecture when approaching the question of how these institutions be- 
came militarized. Histoire des institutions politiques de l'ancienne France: Les origines du 
système féodal, ed. by Camille Jullian (Paris, 1890), especially pp. 12, 152, 247, 280, 316; 
cf. Lot, pp. 643-57 and n. 95. Waitz, denying that vassalage as such implied any military 
obligations, seeks to explain the latter as arising out of the benefices acquired by vassals, in 
spite of the fact that the original benefices were nonmilitary precariae. In this respect, as 
concluded by Brunner (above, n. 25), the criticism of Roth is unanswerable; cf. Mitteis, 
p. 177. . : 

48 Brunner, though inclined (Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 60) to agree with Seeck as 
against Guilhiermoz that the imperial guard of scholares was an adaptation of the Ger- 
manic comitatus on Roman soil, admits (jbid., II, 354) that the Gallo-Roman custom of 
maintaining unfree household troops may have influenced the development of vassalage in 
Neustria. Cf. Dopsch, Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen, Il, 304 £.; Mitteis, p. 20; 
Schröder, pp. 168 f.; Calmette, p. 16; Bloch, p. 233. Lot, after agreeing with Brunner that 
the Roman scholares resembled the comites of Tacitus and without referring to the fact 
that the armed pueri of great persons in the Merovingian kingdom were usually slaves, 
concludes (p. 661, n. 117) that “les seules vues satisfaisantes sur l'origine de la vassalité 
privée sont celles de Guilhiermoz”. : 

44 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 186-95. See also the notes to the more recent 
editions of the Germania, especially that of Rudolf Much (Heidelberg, 1937). 
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The German word represented by the comes of Tac:tus was presum- 
ably one related to the Anglo-Saxon gesid, which literally means “a com- 
panion on a journey”—one ‘eventually turned into gasindus by less 
scrupulous Latinists.** As described by Tacitus, at any rate, the comes 
was a free warrior who voluntarily, by a solemn obligation (sacramen- 
zum), agreed to become the devoted follower of a military chief (prin- 
ceps), sharing his fortunes even to the death in return for sustenance, 
equipment, and a share of the booty gained in war. The companion 
might or might not be of a family reputed noble; within the chosen band 
no such distinction could equal: that of valor and loyalty on the field of 
battle. The chief, as held by Brunner, might be any freeman who could 
afford the expense of having armed retainers; for Waitz’s reading of 
princeps as “prince” in the political sense, though still repeated in a 
number of books,** is hardly supported either by tke context of the 
Germania or by any other source. f 

Following Montesquieu, all nineteenth century historians regarded 
the Merovingian antrustiones as a royal comitatus. Then Guilhiermoz 
advanced the thesis that they were merely imperial scholares under 
‘another name; and his reasoning is hard to set aside. Our principal 
source for the Frankish institution is a document preserved in the 
formulary of Marculf (seventh century).*’ This is a royal notification 
to the effect that so-and-so, “coming with his arms into our palace, has 
been seen to swear to us trustem et fidelitatem in manu nostra’ and is 
therefore to be reckoned among the antrustiones and is to enjoy a special 
wergeld. The entire formality, as Guilhiermoz has shown, appears 
Roman rather than Germanic. The Lex Salica, furttermore, makes it 

45 Ibid., p. 156; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, II, 350 £.; Bloch, p. 237; F. 
Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1903-16), Il, 427 £. (Gefolgsadel). 
Briefly, the Anglo-Saxon sources indicate that the gesid (translated as comes by Bede and 
other Latin writers) was always a freeman; that in addition he was the warlike follower 
of a chief with whom he lived and for whom, if necessary, he d.ed; that any man of 
wealth and distinction might be expected to have gesidas; that it was presumably those of 
the king who acquired hereditary noble rank with a wergeld three tmes that of the ceorl. 
Even Guilhiermoz cannot explain away this evidence, though he ccntinues to regard the 
gasindi of the Lombards as a variety of buccellarii (pp. 47 £., 92 f£.). The sources, I believe, 
tend rather to support Brunner’s view that the Continental gasind? were free Gefolgsleute 
—a matter of some interest, because in the eighth century vassus and gasindus were some- 
times used as synonymous terms. 

46 E.g., Schröder, p. 39; Below, p. 220; and, strangely enough, Lot, p, 660. 

47 Monumenta Germaniae historica: Legum Sectio V, Formulae, ed. by Karl Zeumer 
(Hanover, 1886), p. 55. . 

48 Guilhiermoz (pp. 77 £.) is in this particular supported by Mitteis, who (pp. 24 f.) 


concludes that whatever connection there had been between the An:rustionat and the old 
Gefolgschaft left no trace in the formula of Marculf. The oath sworn by the new antrustio 
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clear that the king could choose whomsoever he pleased for his ¢rest— 
Frank or Roman, free or unfree—and that the higher wergeld, three 
times whatever it would normally have been, was a form of protection 
shared by all royal servants.*® The antrustiones, it must be admitted, no 
more resemble the comites of Tacitus than do the armed pueri, usually 
slaves, whom Gregory of Tours and other writers describe as guarding 
all prominent persons in Merovingian society.*° 

To accept the first identification made by Guilhiermoz involves no 
serious embarrassment; the second is a very different matter. Since, in 
his opinion, medieval vassalage was derived from the ignoble status of 
mercenary troops in the late empire, it always retained a certain “quasi- 
servile” character, as did the ceremony of homage, which implied a sort 
of bodily subjection. Nevertheless, by the ninth century vassalage had 
actually lost all taint of unfreedom, for only an honorable relationship 
could become the basis of feudal nobility. So Guilhiermoz has to intro- 
duce a revolutionizing factor of his own—a mysterious influence exerted 
upon the Franks by the Anglo-Saxons of the eighth century, who had 
preserved the aristocratic comitatus of the ancient Germans in their 
institution of thegnage. And the social transformation thus wrought 
made possible the formal establishment of military benefices, which 
were somehow developed out of the peasant holdings earlier assigned to 
armed slaves and other lowborn’retainers.** All this is ingenious but 
quite unconvincing. The suggestions of Guilhiermoz with regard to 
Anglo-Saxon influence in the Frankish kingdom and the consequent 
emergence of the fief have met with general skepticism. His explana- 
tion of homage as a reminiscence of serfdom, though supported by 
various writers, is hardly more than a juristic fancy inspired by belief 





was presumably derived from that commonly taken by Roman soldiers (Brunner, Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte, Il, 78 £.). The Frankish word trust meant simply protection, here specif- 
ically the defense of the king’s person (ib:d., pp. 34 £.). And historians have generally 
ceased to understand the vague phrase in manu nostra as hiding a reference to homage 
(see below, n. 56). 

48 Guilhiermoz, p. 67; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 375, and I, 137. 

50 Guilhiermoz, pp. 19, 49 £; Roth, Geschichte des Beneficialwesens, pp. 152 £.; 
Brunner, Deutsche. Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 373 £. Gregory of Tours, it should be noted, does 
not mention antrustiones but evidently includes them among the pueri regis (see below, 
n. 68). The word ¢rustis reappears in the Carolingian capitularies to designate either a band 
of evildoers (like the Anglo-Saxon 4/od) or a posse for the pursuit of thieves (Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, II, 647, 745). Such usage would hardly have been possible if 
the word had been commonly applied to an honorable Gefolgschajt. 

51 Guilhiermoz accepts the Roth-Brunner thesis as fundamentally true but amends it 
as here stated (pp. 86 £., 92 £., 102 f., 140 £, 322 £). 
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in the quasi-servile character of vassalage.9* Upon what, aside from the 
wish to identify the original vassals with the antrustiones, does that 
belief rest? 

There is, of course, the derivation of the word vassus (or vassallus). 
In the Lex Salica, and occasionally in other documents, vassus is used 
to designate an unfree servant.** Does this prove that the later vassi 
were the descendants or the successors of slaves? Not at all. Vassus, 
the Latinized form of the Celtic gwas, is merely one of many common 
words for “boy”—such as the Latin puer and the Germanic degan 
(thegn), as well as knecht (eniht, knight).** Like their modern 
counterparts, they might be applied to persons of either high or low 
degree; and whatever technical meaning one of them might acquire 
cannot be taken for granted at all times and in all regions. Throughout 
the Middle Ages the men (homines) of a lord (senior or dominus) 
could be serfs, free peasants, vassals, or other dependents; while com- 
mon usage gave the title of lord to the head of a household, the owner 
of an estate, the ruler of a territory, a prelate of the church, or 
indeed any person of authority.” And as there were various kinds 
of such superiority, there were various ways of recognizing it. We 
should always remember that the commendatio of Latin writers was 
an extremely vague term; when we read that somebody thus placed 
himself under a lord’s patronage, protection, or mund, we must not 
suppose that he necessarily became that lord’s vassal. Although the 
ceremony that established vassalage was a form of commendation, it 
was not the only one.*® The meaning of vassus in the eighth century 

52 See the excellent summary of the question by Lot (p. 667, n. 144), whose remarks 
apply with equal force to the argument of Mitteis {pp. 31 f.). It may also be pointed out 
that the ceremony of homage regularly included not merely the submission of the vassal 


but likewise his recognition by the lord as a social equal—usually through a kiss, or per- 
haps a present. 

53 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 372. 

54 Ibid., p. 188; Guilhiermoz, pp. 52 f. In later sources pueri occasionally appears as 
the equivalent of vassalli or milites; cf. the Bayeux Tapestry: “Hic Odo baculum tenens 
confortat pueros.” In the older Anglo-Saxon poetry either a servant or a gesið may be 
called a þegn; modifying words show which implication is intended. Eventually, as the 
honorable implication is taken for granted, þegn altogether supplants gesið. The verbal 
change hardly proves the-growth of a new nobility based on domestic service: Liebermann, 
Il, 680 f. (Thegn); Guilhiermoz, pp. 92 f.; Graham, as cited above, n. 1. 

55 Bloch, pp. 223 f.; Ganshof, in Cam. Hist. Jour., VL, 171, n. 114. 

56 Bloch, pp. 227 £., 247 £.; Lot, pp. 643 £., 648 f., 666 £; Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
geschichte, IL, 67 £.; and especially Mitteis, p. 72: “So ist insbesondere die Kommendation 
bis ins Hochmittelalter hinein immer zu allen möglichen Rechtsgeschaften verwendet 
worden, die mit dem Vasallenverhaltnis gar nichts zu tun hatten. ... Es ist daher . . . 
stets auf die Intention zu achten, in der die Kommendationsform gebraucht wird . . . erst 
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must therefore be determined through a careful reading of contem- 
porary documents rather than from an alleged implication of the word 
itself. 

So far as royal vassals are concerned, all authorities agree that, from 
the time we first hear of them, they were persons of great distinction. 
The capitularies constantly refer to vassi dominici as exercising political 
functions alongside counts and bishops, as enjoying special privilege and 
honor, as frequently possessing rich estates, and in any case as forming 
the elite of the Frankish army.” But the vassals of persons other than 
the king, it is said, were likely to be men of base condition—dependents 
whose vassalage, lacking the glory of a royal connection, retained its 
primitive character." To justify such a view there is, in my opinion, 
little positive evidence. Texts that impute an inferior status to mere 
homines or commendati of a lord need not be interpreted as referring 
to vassals at all"? Whenever vassals are mentioned, no matter whose 
they are, they regularly appear as fighting men, sharply distinguished by 





der Dativ des Zwecks gibt ein vollständiges Bild des erstrebten rechtsgeschaftlichen Er- 
folges.”” How then can Mitteis (pp. 27 f.) find the “root of vassalage” in the commenda- 
tion described by the formula of Tours no. 43 (Zeumer, p. 158)? That celebrated document 
tells of a man with insufficient food and clothing, who commends himself for life in 
potestate vel mundoburdo of a magnificent lord. To make a vassal of this poor fellow, who 
presumably became a peasant, is to perpetuate the confusion of Waitz, so ably criticized 
by Roth over seventy-five years ago (Uber die Anfänge der Vassalitat, pp. 267 £.). Caro- 
lingian writers who tried to be accurate described the ceremony later called homage by 
such a phrase as commendatio per manus or in vassatico. See below, n, 65. 

37 Lot, pp. 668 £.; Guilhiermoz, pp. 130 f.; Dopsch, in M.O.1.G., XLVI, 19 f.; and 
especially Ganshof, in Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, 148 f. 

58 For example, Mitteis, pp. 46 £; Ganshof, in Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, 152 f.; Bloch, 
pp. 241 f. The idea goes back to a phase of Roth’s Senioratstheorie (Geschichte des Bene- 
ficialwesens, pp. 369 £.; Uber die Anfänge der Vassalitét, pp. 246 £.)—the building of 
Privatgefolgschafien by the newly endowed aristocracy of the eighth century—which was 
adopted with modifications by Guilhiermoz. But there is no good reason for believing that 
such Gefolgschaften had not existed from the beginning (see above, nn. 31, 46). The very 
first vassal to be mentioned in the capitularies is the one who follows his lord, a homo 
frankus, to the benefice obtained by the latter and who, after the death of the lord and 
the acquisition of the benefice by another man, returns to his original lord’s family. Monu- 
menta Germaniae historica: Legum Sectio l, Capitularia, 1, ed. by Alfred Boretius (Han- 
over, 1883), 38. See Ganshof, in Etudes . . . Henri Pirenne, p. 187. Why Krawinkel 
(p. 56) should suppose that the vassal in question was unfree I cannot understand. 

59 As is done by Ganshof (in Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, nn. 37-38), when-he reads a “bond 
of vassalage” into the formula of Tours (above, n. 56) and into the Capitulary of Aachen 
(Boretius, p. 172). The other capitularies that he cites include the one discussed imme- 
diately below and two others which, in my opinion, hardly bear out his contention that 
the vassal’s position “can have been little better than that of a servant liable to be punished 
and dishonored by his master”. It is, of course, undeniable that many vassi non casati were 
comparatively poor; but why must we consider them as servile? 
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their superior equipment from armed peasants in the royal host.” 
Even the capitulary most frequently cited to prove that Carolingian 
vassalage still had a servile connection tends rather to prove the opposite. 

The document in question is Charlemagne’s Capitulare Missorum, 
which gives instructions for the swearing of fealty to the king and his 
* On the list of those required to take the oath stand bishops, 
abbots, counts, and royal vassals; subordinate officials, clerical and lay; 
the generality of free suitors to the courts, whether mere peasants or 
the men of the great persons named above; and a variety of lesser 
people, including at the end serfs who have been honored (Aonoratt) 
with benefices and offices or who have been honored in vassalage (in 
bassalatico), so that they may have horses and bear lance, shield, and 
sword. In the Carolingian age, as later, it was thus possible for a man 
of unfree birth to become a vassal, but such procedure appears always 
to have been exceptional.®* The clear implication of the capitulary is 
that the serf so honored has been raised out of his original class; since 
he is now a mounted warrior, he must, as such, swear fealty to the king. 

The conclusion that Carolingian vassalage from first to last was 
essentially honorable finds support, I believe, in all the pertinent sources. 
Indirectly the capitularies tell us a good deal about the mutual obliga- 
tions of lords and vassals. The vassal was bound by oath to maintain 
unswerving loyalty to his lord; to refuse to follow one’s lord on a lawful 


sons. 


V expedition’ was to break one’s plighted faith.® In return the lord owed 


his vassal protection and respect; if he failed in such duty, the vassal 
was justified in renouncing him."* This relationship was established by 
the ceremony of homage, the earliest clear reference to which is found 
in the familiar story of Tassilo, duke of Bavaria. Whether written in 
757 or some thirty years later, the account in the royal annals is good 
evidence that “commendation in vassalage” was a well-known Frank- 
ish custom by the second half of the eighth century and one in which 


60 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Yl, 282 f.; and above all Guilhiermoz, who 
cites a wealth of evidence in his second and third chapters. 

61 Boretius, p. 66. The following interpretation is based on the text as it stands, which 
is from a single, very corrupt manuscript. 

62 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 283; Lot, p. 667, n. 144. 

63 Boretius, p. 41: Pepin’s Decretum Vermeriense, which declares that if a wife re- 
fuses to go with her husband when he follows his lord, cui fidem mentiri non poterit, she 
may not remarry during the man’s lifetime, though he may. The fealty binding the hus- 
band indicates that he was a vassal. See below, n, 71; Mitteis, pp. 44 f. 

64 Boretius, p. 215. 

5 It has been told in all the books on early feudal institutions—most recently by 
Mitteis, pp. 65 £., and Krawinkel, pp. 48 f. Cf. Ganshof, in Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, 155 f. 
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contemporaries saw no ignominy. For here, as in the long series of 
like episodes that followed, the ruler employed vassalage for the purpose 
not of disgracing a rival but of securing his fidelity. The policy was 
quite similar to that adopted with a view to controlling officials of 
church or state and even members of the royal family. 

On the whole, I find it incredible that the vassalage which suddenly 
appears in the records of the eighth century was in any. respect a new 
development. Nor can I believe that the resemblance between this 
traditional vassalage and the Germanic comitatus was a matter of sheer 
coincidence. Yet, if the connection between the two is not provided by 
the antrustiones, where is it to be found? By reviving an older view 
with regard to the Merovingian leudes (or leodes), Alfons Dopsch has 
suggested a possible answer." Here, briefly, is the evidence. Gregory 
of Tours, who almost never uses a Germanic word, mentions leudes 
(i.e. leute) three times—clearly implying that such “people” of a king 
were his, not in the general sense of political subjects but in the special 
sense of military followers. Men of this kind seem also to be thought 
of in the peace of Guntram and Childebert II (587), who agree not to 
entice or to receive each other’s leudes. And the vaguer references in 
other sources at least indicate that the persons styled leudes belonged to 
the warrior class, were likely to be politically and socially prominent, 
and often received grants of land from the royal fisc. Accordingly, 
the Merovingian oath of fidelitas et leudesamio™ may well be under- 


66 Guilhiermoz, pp. 127-28. 

87 In M.O.1.G., XLI, 35 f. Dopsch rejects the entire argument of Roth (above, n. 18), 
hitherto accepted by virtually all authorities (e.g., Guilhiermoz, p. 52, n. 3), and in so 
doing necessarily goes back to the views of Eichhorn and Montesquieu. Dopsch’s chief 
concern (as in his Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen, II, chap. 1v) is to prove an 
intimate connection between vassalage and benefice holding throughout the Merovingian 
period——a thesis for which, it seems to me, he produces quite insufficient evidence. 

68 Historia Francorum, 1, 42} 1, 23; VII, 9. In the first of these instances Gregory 
tells us that Clovis seduced King Ragnachar’s leudes with golden bracelets and sword belts 
(a reminiscence, as Dopsch points out, of the-lordly ringgiver in Anglo-Saxon poetry); in 
-the second that King Theudebert, when attacked, was successfully defended by his leudes; 
in the third that King Guntram suspected one of his lendes as the father of Prince Lothair. 

69 Boretius, p. 14. f ; 

70 The pertinent writings, some of which have dubious value, are cited by Dopsch and 
Roth to support opposite opinions. Neither extreme has to be accepted. As Brunner remarks 
(Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Il, 14, n. 16), it is quite possible that the word leudes might 
sometimes have the broader meaning of people in general; cf. the familiar uses of the Latin 
homines. 

72 We have only this vague description in a document preserved by Marculf (Zeumer, 
p, 68). The sources are meager, but they definitely indicate that, contrary to Roth’s belief, 
both the Merovingians and the Carolingians sought to bind all subjects to the king by the 
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stood as having anticipated the oath demanded by Charlemagne of every 
free subject, that he would be faithful to the emperor “as a man rightly 
should be to his lord”. 

We now realize-that the Merovingian state, far from being the noble 
Germanic structure imagined by Roth, was a pseudo-Roman sham that 
utterly collapsed under the degenerate successors of Clovis. With it 
disappeared many vestiges of the old imperial government, including 
apparently the Frankish imitation of the Roman scholares. Much 
more vigorous than any such vestiges was the native custom of the 
barbarian conquerors, especially that governing the life of the warlike 
aristocracy. Within this sphere the persistence of what we call vassalage 
must be considered a strong probability. Guilhiermoz, I think, has 
rightly insisted that the chivalrous adoubement of the Middle .Ages, 
despite the utter silence of the Merovingian records, must be traced back 
to the formalsarming of the German youth as described by Tacitus. He 
even suggests that the substitution of homage for the Roman exchange 
of documents in commendation was a consequence “of the recrudes- 
cence of Germanism that accompanied the rise to power of the Aus- 
trasian family of the Arnulfings”.”? Why may we not attribute the 
whole Carolingian development of vassalage to this same factor, rather 
than to juristic necessity or to an imaginary Anglo-Saxon influence? 
At any rate, the little information to be gained from the wretched. 
sources of the early Frankish age points to the military retainers styled 
leudes, in preference to the palace guards styled antrustiones, as the pre- 
cursors of the Carolingian vassi? 

If the foregoing argument is well grounded, there is no reason for 
supposing any great change in the institution of vassalage under the 
Carolingians except that now produced by close association with fief 





same oath of fealty as traditionally bound a man to his lord. Dopsch, as cited above; Mit- 
teis, pp. 25 £., 47 £.; Ganshof, in Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, 171 £.; Boretius, pp. 63, 92, 101 f., 
124. Cf. the doom of King Edmund; Liebermann, I, 190, II, 556 (Kénigstreue), 577 
(Mannschaftseid). I£ this view is correct, the medieval oath of fealty had its origin in the 
personal relationship that became known as vassalage. The sacramentum referred to by 
Tacitus in describing the bond between comes and princeps may well have been a formal 
act of some kind (see Germania, ed. by Much, p. 163 and the following note); fealty can 
then be understood as a superimposed Christian ritual (Esmein, p. 190; Calmette, pp. 
38 f.; Bloch, p. 225). 

T2 Guilhiermoz, pp. 79, 393 £. It is worth noting that in the latter connection Mitteis 
(pp. 480-81) finds a strong Germanic tradition in the-ceremony of homage, quite apart 
from the doubtful element of the handclasp (p. 31). 

73 Lack of evidence makes it futile to inquire what relationship, if any, existed be- 
tween leudes and gastndi, or why these terms came to be superseded by vassi. 
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holding. Whether the military benefice was or was not an eighth cen- 
tury invention is a matter of secondary importance."* Our chief interest 
is rather the wide extension of feudal tenure that came in the ensuing 
period. To account for this extension we must, in my opinion, consider 
the following points. The basis of the new system, assuredly, was 
military need. The king gave fiefs to his vassals and encouraged sub- 
infeudation on the part of the latter for the primary purpose of securing 
a better army; and, no matter what may be made of the Saracen 
danger,” there was an increasing demand for mounted troops. The 
rapid introduction of heavy-armed cavalry, as Guilhiermoz has admi- 
rably shown, was of profound social significance. As the miles became 
exclusively a caballarius, the gulf between. his status and that of the 
peasant grew wider. The profession of arms came to be governed by 
an aristocratic code of chivalry—a set of rules that had meaning only 
for the highborn. Thus in the later Middle Ages knight and noble were 
virtually synonymous terms. Land held for agrarian rent or service, 
whatever the nature of the original contract, was no fief; the tenant, 
however free in law, was no vassal.*® 

The vassal’s obligation, being military, was ipso facto political; so, 
according to Carolingian standards, it was proper for him to receive 
political privilege in return. The truth should never be overlooked that 
a fief brought to the holder not merely the rights of a landlord but also 
those of an immunist.’’ Leading authorities are today agreed that the 

74 The ideas of Waitz, Roth, and Brunner have been sketched in the preceding pages; 
for those of Dopsch see above, n. 67, and below, n. 77. Ganshof, defending the “classic 
theory” of Brunner, admits that benefices held by vassals are not unknown before the 
time of Charles Martel but contends that they were generally established only in the eighth 
century (Etudes... Henri Pirenne, pp. 175-£.; cf. Mitteis, pp. 107 f.). Lot, on the other 
hand, refuses to accept the Roth-Brunner thesis, which he calls that of “explosive vassal- 
age” (pp. 664 £.). The sudden appearance of military benefices in the eighth century is 
due, he believes, merely to the fact that they were not commonly recorded in charters; if 
the Merovingian capitularies had been preserved, we should hear more about such grants 
in the earlier period. In this argument he has the support of Krawinkel (pp. 137, 163 £.)— 
and, I think, rightly; for I cannot believe that`so useful an institution as the military 
benefice was primarily the result of legal difficulty arising from the confiscation of church 
property. The objections of Lot (p. 662) and Krawinkel (pp. 80 f.) to Brunner’s peculiar 
interpretation of the Germanic land grant (above, n. 30) are, in my opinion, likewise 
sound. A good review of the whole controversy has recently been given by H. A. Cronne, 
“The Origins of Feudalism”, History, XXIV (1939-40), 251 f. 

T5 Lot, p. 665; Mitteis, pp. 124 £; Dopsch, in M.OI.G., XLVI, 9 £; and especially 
Krawinkel, pp. rx £ 

78 Guilhiermoz, chap. m1, particularly pp. 450 f£.; Lot, pp. 656-57, 673; Bloch, pp. 
267 f. 

77 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Il, 344, 383 £.; Below, pp. 243 f. This idea has 
been well developed by Dopsch (in M.0.1.G., XLVI, 19 £.), though he tends, I think, to 
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personal relationship of lord to vassal carried with it no power of juris- 
diction? What we know as feudal justice could not ke separated from 
the territorial immunity which every fief was construed to imply. And 
insofar as the feudal lord had the right to hold courts, to levy tolls and 
other imposts, to requisition labor and materials, to raise fortifications, 
and to muster the population for local defense, he was obviously a 
public official.” It is, indeed, no mere form of words to assert that every 
fief was an office; for the rule of primogeniture evidently came to be 
incorporated in feudal law through recognition of this principle. 
Another phase of the same development may be seen in the faet that by 
the end of the ninth century the more important agents of the state had 
been brought within the category of royal vassals. The transition was 
an informal one, of which the capitularies tell us little, but that the result 
was quite in accord with Carolingian policy seems clear. If every feudal 
tenant was te some degree a count within his own territory, when a 
count became a vassal, would not the county be his fief ?® 

The conclusion thus seems inevitable that to talk of “political feudal- 
ism”, as distinguished from “economic feudalism”, is misleading.®? All 
feudalism was political; and if we wish to refer to the agrarian economy 
presupposed by feudal tenure, we have the accurate and familiar expres- 
sion, “manorial system”. The original feudalism, as I understand the 


exaggerate the administrative usefulness of the vassi in order to minimize the significance 
of any military or economic change during the Carolingian period. Krawinkel seems also 
to be carrying the argument too far when he concludes (pp. 134 f.) that, even in the 
Merovingian period, immunity was the essence of every benefice. 

78 See the excellent discussion in Mitteis, pp. 164 f., 296 £., and the literature there 
cited, especially the various articles of Ganshof. Cf. Lot, p. 670; Helen M. Cam, “Suitors 
and Scabini”, Speculum, X (1935), 189 f. 

19 Esmein (pp. 171 £.), it seems to me, is entirely justified in his criticism of those 
historians who seek to derive the seigneurie of the Middle Ages from the ownership of 
either land or serfs, In this connection, however, a remark of Mitteis (p. 295, ñ. 109) is 
worth repeating: that, so far as France is concerned, the distinction between régime séi- 
gneurial and régime féodal is only a bit of modern theorizing; they are “two, different 
aspects of the same thing, in practice hardly to be separated”. Thus any single power held 
by a medieval baron may be called feudal in that it was part of his fief, seignorial in that it 
-Was exercised over men who were not vassals. And no matter what phase of seignorial 
government we examine, the responsibility of individual subjects will be found to vary 
according to their social rank, not according to some feudal or nonieudal quality in the 
governmental function. Cf. Bloch, pp. 373 £ 

80 Mitteis, pp. 657 f.; Calmette, pp. 53 £.; Bloch, pp. 313 É 

81 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Il, 344; Below, pp. 243 f ; Mitteis, pp. 198 f.; 
Ganshof, in Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, 167 £. 

82 These phrases have been popularized especially by Adams; see, for example, The 
Origin of the English Constitution (New Haven, 1912), pp. 44 f. 
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term, was a phase of government developed by the Frankish kings. on 
the basis of a pre-existing barbarian custom of vassalage. It was not, 
therefore, an inevitable stage in economic evolution. Although it in- 
volved a system of rewarding soldiers with grants of land, it was by no 
means that alone. Nor was it the mere equivalent of provincial 
autonomy under a failing empire. To appraise its historical significance 
is, to say the least, not easy; for, as feudal custom was inherited and 
further developed by the states of later Europe, it became increasingly 
complex and variable. What follows is intended as a mere preliminary 
statement—mainly an attempt to dispose of a few troublesome miscon- 
ceptions.®* 

As already remarked, many famous scholars have believed that 
feudalism was politically baneful—have considered it a sort of cancerous 
growth within the state. Yet as long ago as 1818 Henry Hallam ex- 
pressed the opinion that the feudal system had much to be said in its 
favor.** Despite its shortcomings it must be valued, he says, as “a 
school of moral discipline”, which nourished a spirit of honorable 
obligation, a noble sentiment of personal loyalty. Although under that 
system private war and its attendant disorders flourished everywhere, 
the “inefficiency of the feudal militia” tended to save Europe from the 
“danger of universal monarchy”. “To the feudal law it is owing that — 
the very names of right and privilege were not swept away, as in Asia, . 
by the desolating hand of power.” These sentiments, most of us will 
agree, are a trifle exuberant. But Hallam makes a good point when he 


adds: . 


It is the previous state of society under the grandchildren of Charle- 
magne we must always keep in mind if we would appreciate the effects 
of the feudal system upon the welfare of mankind. The institutions of 
the eleventh century must be compared with those of the ninth, not with 
the advanced civilization of modern times. If the view that I have taken 
of those dark ages is correct, the state of anarchy which we term feudal 
was the natural result of a vast and barbarous empire feebly administered, 
and the cause rather than the result of the general establishment of feudal 
tenures, 


Too few historians, it seems to me, have followed the lead offered 
by the eloquent Hallam. Too many have repeated vague generaliza- 


83 Although Mitteis deals admirably with various phases of the problem, he pays little 
attention to the one that seems to me most important—the working of feudal government 
in the principalities of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

84 View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages (London, 1818), chap. u, 
pts. 1-2. 
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tions to the effect that feudalism was virtually synonymous with 
political disintegration.” The meaning of such remarks depends alto- 
gether on what state they refer to. Will they hold good, in the first 
place, for the Carolingian Empire? The capitularies of the eighth and 
ninth centuries reveal on the part of the kings a definite policy of using 
traditional vassalage to buttress the monarchical authority. Royal 
vassals, serving as heavy-armed cavalry and leading similar contingents 
of their own men, formed the principal strength of the army. They 
were increasingly employed in routine administration as well as for 
special missions. They came to be placed in many prominent offices 
of church and state. To enable them to meet their costly obligations, 
they were commonly endowed with rich benefices thet included rights 
of immunity. But this glorification of vassalage for governmental pur- 
poses often tended to weaken and discredit the primitive bond. Vassals 
living on distant fiefs lost respect for a lord with: wham they had little 
contact. Disloyal officials, in spite of enforced homage, continued to be 
disloyal. No amount of legal enactment could prevent usurpation or 
deter men from supporting the immediate lord who gave them suste- 
mance and protection. And the establishment of hereditary tenure, 
though encouraged by the emperors, perpetuated more abuses than 
benefits." In other words, the feudalizing policy of the Carolingians 
failed, not because it was in itself evil, but because it sought to accom- ` 
plish the impossible. 

The empire of Charlemagne was indeed too “vast and barbarous” 
and too “feebly administered” to be held together in the troubled period 
that ensued upon his death. The entire political experience of western 
Europe for the next three hundred years, down to the new age of 
economic recovery, demonstrated at least one fact: that a state, in order 


85 See in particular the definition of Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages, p. 
221: “Feudalism is a form of political organization which allows the state to separate into 
as minute fragments as it will, virtually independent of one another and of the state, with- 
out the total destruction of its own life with which such an experience would seem to 
threaten every general government.” Even James Westfali Thompson, for all his sympa- 
thetic treatment of the subject, can assert that “feudalism destroyed the empire of Charle- 
magne”. The Middle Ages (2d ed., New York, 1932), I, xv. And many French historians 
(e.g., Calmette, pp. 2, 22 f., 56 f.) have expressed similar opinions. Good criticism of the 
old view will be found in Below, pp. 43 f., 231 f., and Mitteis, pp. 3 £. 

86 Bloch (pp. 293 f.) cites with approval the judgment of Montesquieu that fiefs 
tended to endanger the state when they became hereditary. To be exact, however, feudal 
law recognized no absolute inheritance of fiefs; the heir had the right to investiture, as he 
kept the right to possession, only on certain conditions, It was when vassals got completely 
out of hand that political disruption ensued (Mitteis, pp. 205, 640 f.). 
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to survive, had to be relatively small’? Even the kingdom of Charles 
the Bald had ceased to have any reality long before it was acquired by 
Hugh Capet. Its territory had now been divided among a dozen or 
more principalities, one of which—a remnant of the old Neustrian 
march—was held by the king. If we examine these principalities, the 
true states of the eleventh century, what do we learn of feudalism and 
its political significance? A cursory glance shows that feudal custom 
was generally prevalent in those where the central authority was strong 
as well as in those where it was weak. The difference between typical 
embers of the two groups is found to lie not in any theoretical powers 
V of the ruler but in his ability to enforce them. As has often been pointed 
out, the feudal contract allowed each party to denounce the other for 
stated cause, primarily default of aid or protection; it was the absence 
of a common superior to render effective justice that resulted in the 
chronic warfare called private.8* Within afiy well-organized state whose 
military and civil administration depended largely on feudal relation- 
ships, the regulation of the latter was imperative—was, in fact, an essen- 
tial part of the system under which they were supposed to exist. And 
it is a mistake to consider feudal decentralization an unmitigated evil. 
The construction of every fief as a restricted sphere of seignorial govern- 
ment may well be compared with the modern establishment of partial 
autonomy in cities, townships, and other local units.*? Feudal anarchy 
there was in many regions of medieval Europe, but feudalism was not 
of necessity anarchical. 
The proof of this statement is very familiar. It lies in the fact that 
the feudalism of northern France, derived from the later custom of the 
Carolingian Empire, was taken over and developed with remarkable 


i 


success by the Normans, first in their own duchy and then in England. l 


The Norman dukes—like the marquises of Flanders, the counts of 
Anjou, and various other French princes, including Louis VI as ruler 
of the Capetian domain—made feudal tenure the basis of the most 
efficient government then possible in western Europe. So, to my mind, 
their little territories were feudal states par excellence; for it is an 
academic question whether the organization of an actual state could be 


87 Unappreciated by most writers on medieval institutions, this truth has been clearly 
stated by Below (pp. 345 £). It is a great misfortune that he did not live to complete his 
second volume, which would have dealt with the German principalities. 

88 The discussion of this subject by A. Luchaire is justly famous. Manuel des institu- 
tions françaises (Paris, 1892), pp. 219 f. Cf. Mitteis, pp. 534 £; Esmein, pp. 247 £ 

89 Rightly emphasized by Below, pp. 302 É. 
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reduced to’ feudal relationship alone. The French kingdom of the 
eleventh century was no more of a state than the Holy Roman Empire 
of the eighteenth; and the kingdom described in the Assizes of Jeru- 
salem seems to have been equally theoretical.°° Nor is much profit to 
be derived from argument about the ideal feudal state—a matter that 
resolves itself into arbitrary definition.’ What needs rather to be 
studied is the practical working of feudal institutions in the Middle 
Ages. Politics were politics, and statesmanship was statesmanship, even 
then. 
CARL STEPHENSON. 

Cornell University. 

901t will be readily understood that, in this respect, I agree with Mitteis, pp. 534 f> 
rather than with John L. LaMonte, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jertisalem 
(Cambridge, 1932), pp. 87 £., 243 £. The principalities established by the crusaders were, 
in my opinion, the true Latin states of Syria; the kingdom of Jerusalem was at most an 
afterthought, 

91 Thus Adams, ignoring his criginal definition (above, n. 85), comes to describe the 
twelfth century feudalism of England as ideal (Origin of the English Constitution, pp. 
186 £.). But he himself points out that such a discussion depends on what we mean by 
“feudalism” and what we mean by “ideal”, No feudal state, of course, could seem ideal 


to everybody; what pleased the Angevin Henry II could never please all his vassals or his 
Capetian lord either. t 


ALTGELD AND THE PROGRESSIVE TRADITION 


As the severe depression of 1893 deepened, carrying with it fresh 
disillusionment for the American gospel of success, those social an- 
tagonisms which had lain dormant since the riotous days of 1877 and 
1886 found new expression.’ In the Pullman Strike of 1894 nationally 
organized railway employers faced similarly organized railway em- 
ployees, the first group determined that there was “nothing to arbitrate”, 
the second prepared to use the loaded weapon of the general strike. The 
philosophy of Manchester Liberalism, widely espoused by the metro- 
politan press of the nation, met with increasing criticism from the 
exponents of a new social democracy. In Washington a governmental 
leadership which had been reared on a federal concept arising from an 
agrarian background was clearly unprepared to deal effectively with the 
perplexing problems of an urban industrial society. If the national 
government appeared helpless, the state legislatures, hampered by a 
parochial outlook, were even more so, justifying in too many instances 
the cynical characterization of local administration as “the jungle of 

_ American politics”. Contemporary observers like Lincoln Steffens, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, and Brand Whitlock have furnished a dark 
portrayal of the unbridled corruption and machine politics that rendered 
local reform ineffectual. Professor Harold U. Faulkner has correctly 
appraised the state administrations of this period: 


With the exception of John P. Altgeld, Governor of Ilinois, there was 
hardly a state executive who stood out during the nineties as the repre- 
sentative of a better day, yet within a decade of Altgeld’s retirement to 
private life amidst a storm of abuse, the people of the various states were 
placing in the gubernatorial chair men whose schemes of reform were 
more radical than Altgeld’s.? 


In Illinois, where.the union of Chicago corruptionists with those of 
Springfield’had long before been consummated, business was compelled 
to pay tribute to the local and state “rings”, and labor remained in many 
respects without even that small measure of protection embodied in 
paper reform legislation. The election of Governor John Peter Altgeld, 

1 This article is an expansion of a paper read before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association at Indianapolis in April, 1938. 


2 Harold Underwood Faulkner, The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914, History of 
American Life series (New York, 1931), p. 91. 
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the reformer, in 1892 upon a tidal wave of Cleveland ballots seemed at 
first but another victory for the amiable and personally honest governors 
who had in the past stood by helplessly before the iron determination of 
the bipartisan political organizations. 

Fortunately, however, for his election and administration Altgeld 
possessed powerful allies among a remarkable group of reform leaders 
and in the invaluable support of labor. As a judge with novel ideas of 
scientific penology and as a defender of trade unionism the new gover- 
nor had attracted these elements. Besides, the regulars of the state 
Democratic machine, a minority party since 1856, could afford to over- 
look the quixotism of a “millionaire-radical” whose financial resources 
would tide over expensive campaigns. The Hull House group of 
Illinois social service leaders contributed materially to the creation of 
a reform era in the state and subsequently in national politics. In 1889 
Jane Addams had aided the transplantation of the British settlement 
movement to America, and as a result Hull House arose on the poverty- 
stricken West Side of Chicago as an experimental center for intelligent 
social service administration and as an important lobby for reform. It 
was through this nucleus of settlement workers and their activities in 
such pressure groups as the Civic Federation of Chicago that many of 
Altgeld’s proposals received the necessary publicity to insure passage 
over the unresponsive attitude of the Springfield machine. Hull House 
residents such as Florence Kelley, Julia C. Lathrop, Ellen Gates Starr, 
and others played an important part in administering state social 
agencies of the Altgeld regime; subsequently their activities were trans- 
ferred to the national welfare services at Washington as pioneers of a 
greater Federal responsibility for dependent social groups—the embryo 
of contemporary legislation on social security. 

The preoccupation of Altgeld’s biographers with the governor’s 
famous pardon of the surviving prisoners implicated in the Haymarket 
Riot and with his telegrams to Cleveland protesting against the use 
of Federal troops in the Pullman Strike has tended to obscure the 
more significant state reforms inaugurated during his administration? 
Among the heterogeneous personnel of the governor’s appointees were 
single taxers, socialists, philosophic anarchists, Populists, as well as the 


3 The writer has developed some of the political aspects of Altgeld’s career in “John 
Peter Altgeld and the Election Background of 1896”, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Mar., 1938; “Altgeld and the Election of 1896”, Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, Oct., 1937; “Altgeld pardons the Anarchists”, ibid., Jan., 1938; and “The Pullman 
Strike: A Study in Industrial Warfare”, ibid., Sept., 1939. 
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less doctrinaire liberal Democrats. Altgeld himself advocated a type 
of Jeffersonian idealism divorced from the archaic agrarianism advo- 
cated by the sage of Monticello. The poverty which surrounded his 
youth on an Ohio farm, his later humble career as a common laborer on 
Middlewestern railroads, and the bitter economic struggles of his early 
manhood in Missouri and Illinois had left an indelible impress upon 
his character and sympathies which the relatively few years of wealth 
as a lawyer and real-estate promoter could not efface. However indul- 
gently he might view the utopianism of his more radical associates, for 
himself Altgeld was content with a progressivism of a gradualist and 
experimental variety based on a firm belief in the ultimate competence 
of the humble American citizen to choose a beneficent political course. 
As governor of a leading industrial state he found ample opportunity 
for the practice of his social philosophy in the midst of a society dis- 
turbed by the rapid transformation of political and economic structure.* 
His political solutions, although reflecting at times the serene confidence 
of the self-educated, were usually the product of a keenly critical intel- 
lectual process. 

Among the more obvious social abuses which aroused considerable 
discussion were those in the shops and factories of the state. Callous 
exploitation of child labor, long hours for women workers, and appall- 
ing unsanitary conditions existed in the nineties, while legislative reme- 
dies remained ineffective. Even in older industrial states like Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania 
agitation for child welfare legislation, which began in the early part of 
the century, did not achieve results until the closing years of the century. 
At the national capital a Senate committee, investigating industrial rela- 
tions, reported: 


Time after time in each of these industrial states the sentiment of the 
public was aroused, organization was effected, and well-drafted bills 
were introduced only to be killed in committee, emasculated, or killed on 
the floor of the legislature, or passed with exceptions which rendered 
them entirely ineffective. Even the attempt to reduce the hours of children 
below twelve per day was bitterly contested and met by every known 
trick of legislative chicanery.5 


In Illinois there had been efforts to enact child labor legislation in 
1877 and again in 1891, but failure to provide state inspectors rendered 


4 Altgeld’s philosophy-is best expressed in his volume of papers, letters, and addresses, 
Live Questions (Chicago, 1899). 

5 “Final Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations”, Senate’ Executive Docu- 
ments, 64 Cong., 2 sess., no. 465, pp. 38-55. 
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the acts ineffective. The only child labor law with any provision for 
enforcement was secured by the powerful coal miners’ unions and was 
confined to labor in the mines.’ Essential statistical information on 
industrial conditions in Chicago was nonexistent. 

Although Jane Addams in her autobiography has minimized her 
own efforts to obtain adequate factory legislation, it is evident from her 
correspondence that she—and Hull House—instigated the original 
investigative steps which culminated in the Factory Law of 1893.8 
Without Florence Kelley of Hull House it is doubtful whether any 
such legislation would have materialized. The daughter of William 
(“Pig-Iron”) Kelley, famous tariff congressman, she has been char- 
acterized in the pithy phrases of James Weber Linn as “the toughest 
customer in the reform riot; the finest rough-and-tumble fighter for the 
good life for others that Hull House ever knew”.® Prior to Altgeld’s 
administration she had conducted a campaign through pamphlets, 
speeches, and studies to awaken civic consciousness to the need of child 
labor legislation. During the spring of 1892 she had completed a 
summary of such legislation in Massachusetts and New York for the 
benefit of Illinois legislators." 

When Altgeld came into office, Miss Kelley suggested to the new 
secretary of labor statistics, George Schilling, that an investigation into 
Illinois industrial conditions was necessary. Not only was the recom- 
mendation accepted, but she was appointed head of the investigative 
committee. The governor himself devoted considerable attention to the 
subject in his inaugural address, denouncing the sweatshop system in 
the larger cities and asserting that the prevalent exploitation of children 
in Illinois factories stunted the minds and bodies of the youthful work- 
ers! The subject was among the earliest dealt with by his administra- 
tion. 

Plans were now laid to win over the legislators, the majority of 
whom appeared either indifferent or hostile. Most effective in the 


6 Russell Sage Foundation Survey, Industrial Conditions in Illinois (Springfield, 1916), 
p. 141. T Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House (New York, 1910), p. 201. 

8 The letters of Jane Addams, Ellen Starr, and Florence Kelley appear in the Henry 
D. Lloyd Manuscripts in the Manuscript Division of the Wisconsin State Historical Library: 

9% James Weber Linn, Jane Addams (New York, 1935). 

10 Florence Kelley to Henry D. Lloyd, June 30 and Nov. 28, 1892, Lloyd MSS. Miss 
Kelley had collaborated on the subject with Dr. Carroll D. Wright, the liberal Commis- 
sioner of Labor in Cleveland’s administration, whose subsequent investigation of the Pull- 
man Strike was to shock the conservative press. 

11 “Inaugural Address, January 10, 1893", Live Questions, p. 316, 
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struggle for this legislation was Clarence Darrow of Chicago; protégé 
of Altgeld and a brilliant young lawyer whose lifelong advocacy of 
unpopular causes subsequently drew national attention. While the 
governor was privately expressing his discouragement over the situation, 
Darrow, assisted by Mrs. Alzina P. Stevens, Populist editor and resident 
of Hull House, completed his legislative canvass and reported that the 
bill would carry in both houses,’* 

Although the Factory Inspection Act of 1893 was regarded by 
Altgeld and the reformers as a measure less progressive than the statutes 
of Massachusetts and New York since it exempted from its provisions 
food manufacturing, mercantile establishments, laundries, and offices, 
it marked an extension of state control over industry that has been 
almost continuous since that time. The new law prohibited the manu- 
facture of certain articles of clothing in private homes, except by families 
living therein; children under fourteen years of age were forbidden 
factory employment; and women could not be employed more than 
eight hours daily in any factory or more than forty-eight hours per 
week.* Penalties ranged from three to one hundred dollars for each 
offense, although the minimum figure proved more popular with the 
courts. Florence Kelley was Altgeld’s choice as the first chief factory 
inspector to supervise the new law; Alzina P. Stevens became assistant 
inspector.* They were compelled to operate under the modest budget 
of $28,000 allowed by the legislature, but despite this and other obstacles 
the new chief inspector acted quickly, receiving direct encouragement 
from the governor. She wrote enthusiastically in October, 1893, to 
Henry D. Lloyd: “Governor Altgeld is doing everything in his power 
to back the law, and has authorized me to engage counsel for continuous 
prosecutions. I have engaged counsel and am gathering testimony and 
hope to begin a series of justice court cases this week.” * 

Subsequently the investigation undertaken by the factory inspectors 
at the request of the governor revealed startling abuses in Illinois indus- 
trial conditions which were analogous to those uncovered in England 
by the famous Ashley parliamentary report of 1842. There is scant 
opportunity here to do more than suggest the nature of the Kelley 


12 A. P. Stevens to Lloyd, May 22, May 30, and June 7, 1893, Lloyd MSS. 

13 Laws of the State of Ilinois, 1893 (Springfield, 1893), p. 99. 

14 Altgeld to ———-— Chalmers, Feb. 15, 1895, Governor's Letter Book, MS. (in the 
Archival Division, Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois). In this letter Altgeld ‘praised 
Miss Kelley as “one of the ablest persons in America” to deal with factory conditions. 

15 Florence Kelley to Lloyd, Oct. 10, 1893, Lloyd MSS. 
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report: the accounts of children seven and eight years old laboring in 
the glass works of Alton; the abuse of charitable agencies as recruiting 
centers for workers at depressed wage scales; the employment of boys 
in the slaughtering pens of the Chicago stock yards amid dangerous 
and unsanitary conditions; and finally the extreme occupational hazards 
of the sweatshop system.’® Chicago newspapers like the Record, the 
Herald, and the Inter-Ocean gave considerable space and editorial com- 
ment to these reports. Churchmen found a fresh inspiration for dis- 
cussion of social evils in the Kelley report. 

As the factory inspectors descended upon recalcitrant employers, 
several large manufacturers organized a powerful lobby, the Hlinois 
Manufacturers Association, and engaged brilliant counsel to combat 
the new laws. The subsequent case of Ritchie y. Ilinois (1895},"" 
which came before the state supreme court, is a notable one in the his- 
tory of labor, legislation, exercising a retarding influence on national 
social reform for at least a decade, and in some respects its Spencerian 
philosophy still remains today as an active legal precedent. So momen- 
tous were the issues at stake that the judges deferred their decision for 
ten months. Some of the arguments for the association, Miss Kelley 
pointed out, had been discarded by the British parliament in the fifties. 
Supporters of the factory laws based their case on the unchallenged 
position of similar legislation in Massachusetts and New York and she 
broad scope of the police power. 

. The Illinois supreme court, then dominated by an ultraconservative 
judiciary, decided that the provision of the factory law limiting factory 
` hours for women was an unconstitutional deprivation of the individual’s 
freedom of contract guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
court declared that it was not impressed by the arguments regarding 
the health of women under the prevailing system. Although the other 
provisions of the Factory Law technically remained untouched, the road 
was opened for the annulment of the remaining sections. 

Reform sentiment crystallized in a bitter denunciation of the deci-. 
sion. The Chicago Times-Herald, then under the liberal aegis of the 
younger Carter H. Harrison, commented: “What a mockery it is to 
read that the supreme court has demolished this humane, this civilizing 
law, on the plea that it robs the poor of their right to sell their labor as 
they will.”?* William T. Stead, visiting English publisher and reformer, 
wrote caustically: “Legislative restrictions which even the most re- 

16 Florence Kelley, The Third Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of Ilinois 
(Springfield, 1896). 

17 355 TI, 98. 18 Chicago Times-Herald, Mar. 16, 1895. 
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-actionary, hard-hearted capitalist in England admits to be indispensable 
for the protection of labor are unconstitutional according to the state of 

Iilinois.”?® Altgeld, stunned by the decision, called a special legislative 
session for remedial legislation’ upon this subject, among others: of ‘a 
-pressing nature, but his recommendations were ignored.” By this time 
he had antagonized certain powerful utility interests seeking a mono- 
-polistic franchise, and the bipartisan combine in the legislature stiffened 
accordingly. The incoming governor, John R. Tanner, removed the 
-zealous Florence Kelley and her assistant from office, and the Manu- 
facturers Association thenceforth breathed more easily—at least until 
1910, when the state supreme court reversed its position." 

. Another labor reform which appeared of primary importance in 
Altgeld’s program was industrial arbitration, an idea he had supported 
since, and even prior to, the Haymarket Riot and which received re- 
newed affirmation as a result of his experiences during the Pullman 
Strike. Organized labor on the whole, then in a comparatively weak 
collective bargaining position, favored a compulsory arbitration system, 
but despite the initiative in this matter taken by the Knights of Labor 
since the early eighties, nothing had been accomplished. Altgeld’s inti- 
mate friend, Henry Demarest Lloyd, author of a work on the subject, 
A Country without Strikes, undoubtedly was a major factor in influenc- 
ing the governor. The friendship between the two had ripened in 1890 
and followed the publication of Lloyd’s pamphlet on social reform, 
The New Conscience. On that occasion Altgeld had written to the 
author: “I have read your pamphlet The New Conscience and cannot 
resist saying to you that I would rather be the author of one such article 
than to hold any office in the gift of the American people.” ”? 

When, however, Altgeld reviewed the subject as governor, he tended 
19 William T, Stead, If Christ came to Chicago (Chicago, 1894), p. 402. 

20 “Proclamation of the Governor of Illinois, June 17, 1895”, Live Questions, pp. 


947-50. ; 

21 Ritchie v. Wyman, 244 Ill., 509. During the latter part of Altgeld’s administration 
several representatives of the Alton glass industry approached the governor to request that 
the Factory Law remain unenforced. One manufacturer threatened “that if the law was 
not held up they would be obliged to close their factories which would be quite a serious 
matter to their communities”. Altgeld replied sardonically, “Very well, close your factory 
and nail a notice on the outside saying, ‘This factory is closed because the Governor of 
Illinois will not allow us to employ babies.” Memorandum of George A. Schilling, MS. 
(in possession of Harry Barnard of Chicago). 

22 Altgeld to Lloyd, June 3, 1890, Lloyd MSS. Shortly thereafter Altgeld attended 
Lloyd’s lecture on “The New Independence” and wrote to the latter that he had “placed 
all lovers of justice under obligation to him”. Same to same, Dec. 7, 30, 1890, ibid. A 
mutual friend wrote to Lloyd that the author had made “the most profound impression” 
upon Altgeld. Henry Latchford to Lloyd, Dec. 8, 1890, ibid. 
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to modify his earlier views and recommended to the legislature a system 
of compulsory investigation under a voluntary arbitral procedure. 
“Many advocate compulsory arbitration”, he admitted, “but no practical 
method of enforcing a decree of award in every case of this character has 
yet been found.””® It is probable that any arbitral proposal would have 
been defeated in the legislature if the powerful Civic Federation of, 
Chicago had not intervened. Jane Addams, a member of the executive 
committee, was entrusted with the preliminary studies of this problem. 
Numerous progressive citizens sponsored the idea of arbitral procedure 
in labor disputes, among them Professors Albion W. Small, Edward W. 
Bemis, Graham Taylor, and the ever-active Clarence Darrow. A con- 
vention on industrial conciliation and arbitration was held in Chicago 
on November 13-14, 1894; experts were summoned to discuss the sub- 
ject, and an arbitration bill was eventually introduced into the legis- 
lature.** : 

The proposal appeared at first to be defeated by the inertia of Spring- 
field, for an early adjournment in the final legislative session of Altgeld’s 
administration took place; but the ensuing special session, called by the 
governor despite the unusually hot weather, brought partial success. 
The new law, fashioned after the Massachusetts model, created a state 
board of arbitration composed of one representative each of employers, 
employees, and the public. While mediation could be attempted prior 
to the request of the parties concerned, arbitration procedure depended 
upon direct application to the board by these contestants. After seven- 
teen months of trial the governor was able to report successful media- 
tion efforts in thirty-eight of forty-one cases and two arbitral decisions 
accepted by both parties.” The arbitration technique, however, found 
its pathway strewn with dangerous pitfalls, particularly in cases of con- 
siderable importance.* 

Collective bargaining, the reform shibboleth of a later generaticn, 
received significant support in 1893, when the legislature passed an act 
protecting employees from dismissal because of union membership. 
Employers or their agents’who threatened to discharge any worker for 
union activities were declared guilty of misdemeanor and subject to a 


23 Both contrasting points of view are given in Live Questions, pp. 107-16 and 315-16. 

24 Civic Federation of Chicago, Congress on Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration, 
November 13-14, 1894 (Chicago, 1894). 

25 First Annual Report of the State Board of Arbitration, March 1, 1896 (Springfield, 
1896). 

26 Addams, p. 214. 
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fine of one hundred dollars or six months’ imprisonment.” Similar 
legislation on the national stage in 1933, it will be observed, still retained 
a pioneer flavor when embodied in the crucial “Section 7-A” of the 
National Recovery Act and as subsequently revived in the Wagner Act 
of -1935 as well as in the other legislative progeny of the short-lived 
N.R.A. Altgeld’s predilections for labor were further evidenced by his 
insistence on the exclusive use of union members on state projects. His 
experience with extensive building operations as a real-estate promoter, 
it was said, had convinced him that “union labor is always the best 
labor”.?8 

Civil service reform, despite advances achieved in a number of east- 
ern states, had left no impression upon the statute book of Illinois. The 
new governor, subject to the unusual patronage demands of a party de- 
prived of power for thirty-six years, did not overlook the virtues of 
“deserving Democrats”; nevertheless, he chose the earliest opportunity 
to denounce the perpetuation of the spoils system. In his inaugural 
address he asserted that the time had come for a classified civil service 
to apply the merit system to all state and municipal employees who 
were not directly related to the policy-making process.” His sincerity 
was quickly attested by his legislative recommendation to abolish use- 
less offices and by his frequent appointment to important administra- 
tive positions of Republicans and even women—a move with little 
patronage value in the days before the Nineteenth Amendment. In his 
biennial message of 1895 he reminded the legislature of his previous 
requests for civil service legislation, declaring that the importunity for 
office had become so great as to test the powers of physical endurance. 
The current economic depression, with its multitudes of unemployed, 
accentuated the difficulties. 

Again the Civic Federation came to Altgeld’s assistance and pre- 
pared a civil service bill designed particularly for the city of Chicago? 
Angry politicians approached the governor to demand as a price for 
this legislation that the law be inoperative for a sufficient period to 
permit the new local machine to apportion the loaves and fishes of 
office among their following. When the governor refused to make this 
concession, he found that the legislative mill refused to grind for the 


27 “An Act to protect Employees and guarantee their Right to belong to Labor Organi- 
zations”, Laws of the State of Illinois, 1893, p. 98. 

28 Colonel W. Dose to ————— Yeager, Apr. 20, 1896, Governor’s Letter Book. 

29 “Inaugural Address, January 10, 1893”, in Live Questions, pp. 313-14. 

30 Chicago Times-Herald, Mar. 21 and Apr. 6, 1895. 
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civil service bill, and he was compelled to accept the clause granting to” 
the politicians the preliminary inoperative period desired*4 

The Illinois act of March 20, 1895, created in each city a civil service. 
board of three commissioners who were to be appointed by the mayor. 
The board was empowered to make investigations, prepare periodic re- 
ports, and apply the merit system to all positions except elective offices, 
clerks and judges of election, members of boards of education, school 
teachers and superintendents, and the heads of the principal depart- 
ments of the city. Other provisions—pious hopes in view of subsequent 
events in Chicago alone—forbade anyone to solicit political contribu- 
tions from city employees, the abuse of official influence, and certain 
other fraudulent practices.3? Despite the shortcomings of the act the 
governor hoped that this would prepare the way for more far-reaching 
legislation, particularly with regard to county positions in the state. 

The bitter war against industrial monopolies, characteristic of the 
eighties and nineties, found a major battle front in Illinois. A Federal 
Senate committee reported that the ownership of the Union Stock 
Yards, representing in itself a giant combine, was identical with the 
principal stockholders of the great national railroads. The Pullman 
monopoly of sleeping-car manufacture had received unfavorable pub- 
licity during the Chicago strike of 1894. During the same year Henry 
D. Lloyd, Illinois reformer, published his challenging Wealth against 
Commonwealth to describe the contemporary process of business 
feudalization.** He attributed the growth of many large corporations 
to the fostering care of such privileges as railroad rebates and to legis- 
lative legerdemain. Illinois coal fields, ever smoking with incipient 
warfare, rested on the irresponsible basis of an absentee if centralized 
ownership which made repeated demands upon the state for industrial 
police. Company towns—and even company cities—dominated by a 
single economic interest reflected the penetration of monopolistic forms 
into various parts of the state. In Chicago the rise of the Gas Trust and 
the Yerkes traction combine took a heavy toll from consumers and 
paralyzed the structure of municipal self-government. 

When, in the spring of 1893, the legislature and governor of Min- 
nesota called for a national anti-trust convention to be held in Chicago, 


31 “The Civil Service Law”, Live Questions, pp. 725-26. 

32 “An Act to regulate the Civil Service of Cities”, Laws of the State of Illinois, 1895 
(Springfield, 1895), pp. 585-94. 

33 Chicago Times-Herald, Apr. 6, 1895. 

34 Lloyd, Wealth against Commonwealth (New York, 1894), passim. 
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Altgeld and Lloyd co-operated in an attempt to attract popular attention 
to monopolistic abuses. The Illinois governor permitted Lloyd to choose 
the state delegation to the convention, which included Clarence Darrow, 
Thomas J. Morgan, labor leader, Alzina P. Stevens of Hull House, 
Judge Edward O. Brown, and Jesse Cox.* At the convention, however, 
despite the carefully laid plans of Lloyd and his friends, a clever strate- 
gem of railroad attorneys and coal trust representatives who formed a: 
rival “Anti-Trust Association” made the sessions innocuous. Finally, 
the convention split on a proposal to nationalize the coal mines, and the 
possibility of concerted action disappeared as separate reports were pre- 
pared by rival wings of delegates.** 

At Springfield a campaign against the trusts had already begun on 
February 24, 1893, when a legislative investigation of the Whiskey 
Trust was ordered. This organization, known as the Cattle Feeders and: 
Distilling Company and capitalized at forty-five million dollars, had its 
headquarters at Peoria. The investigators found evidences of practices 
tending to intimidate buyers and of the utilization of an elaborate system 
of transportation rebates to destroy competition.*” As a result a law 
was passed outlawing price fixing, limitation of output, and all pooling 
agreements. To facilitate prosecutions, it was declared sufficient to prove 
that a trust or a combination existed as defined in the statute and that 
the defendant belonged to it or acted in connection with it. It was 
unnecessary to prove that all of the alleged members belonged to the 
trust or to produce any written instrument upon which it was based.3® 

The most sensational battle against monopoly of Altgeld’s career 
occurred in the late spring of 1895. In a determined effort to break 
through the legal shackles which hampered consolidation and special 
privilege, the Chicago gas and traction interests attempted to secure an 
undisputed monopoly through extensive franchise and related legisla- 
tion which could come only from the state legislature. Since the city 
council was unable to grant long-term franchises, the expiration. of these 
agreements exposed the recipient to occasional aldermanic blackmail 
or “strikes” for renewal privileges, thus creating an uncertainty distaste- 
ful to businessmen. Men reputedly honest in their daily dealings 


35 Schilling to Lloyd, May 25, 1893; Altgeld to Lloyd, June 3, 1893; Colonel Dose to 
Lloyd, June 3, 1893. Lloyd MSS. 

36 Lloyd to Frank Parsons, Mar. 21, 1895 (copy), Lloyd MSS. Among the leading* 
reformers in the convention were General James B. Weaver, who presided, and Ignatius 
Donnelly. Chicago Tribune, June 7, 1893. ` 

37 Laws of the State of Hlinois, 1893, p. 192. 

38 Ibid., p. 182. 
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admitted that the “system” of local extortion obliged them to resort 
either to wholesale bribery or to face extermination.*® l 

Other motives, even less defensible, also encouraged the trek of the 
utility interests to Springfield. Representative of this tendency was 
Charles Tyson Yerkes, traction magnate, whose financial freebooting 
has attracted the pen of men like Theodore Dreiser, Brand Whitlock, 
and Carter H. Harrison, among many others. Yerkes, whose misappro- 
priations of municipal bond funds in Philadelphia had already brought 
him to a Pennsylvania penitentiary, was now a dominant figure among 
Chicago streetcar and elevated interests, a position due in no small 
measure to his successful operations in floating heavily watered traction 
stock to the innocent investor.“ He now sought a ninety-nine-year 
franchise for his companies as a step likely to enhance the attractiveness 
of new street-railway bond issues. 
` At the same time the formidable Gas Trust of Chicago, a clever com- 
bination of holding company and other monopolistic devices, sought 
similar privileges at Springfield aimed at excluding potential competi- 
tors. The advent of the trust in the late eighties had brought with it a 
sharp upward rise in gas prices, Early judicial efforts at dissolution in 
1889-91 had merely brought about a change in externals rather than the 
elimination of monopoly; even the attorney general of Illinois, George 
Hunt, who had conducted the proceedings against the trust, became, 
upon his termination of office, counsel for the gas companies. Reform 
outcries from an indignant citizenry were circumvented by an indulgent 
city counsel.** At this time Altgeld’s attorney general, Maurice T. ' 
Maloney, was conducting fruitless legal proceedings to compel the 
companies to abide by an early decision of the state supreme court 


39 Interview with Schilling, Dec. 8, 1935. Lincoln Steffens, The Struggle for Self- 
Government (New York, 1906), pp. 50-55; Stead, pp. 18c-89. 

40 There is a rich mine of material upon Illinois franchise abuses in Schilling’s Ninth 
Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1896 (Springfield, 1897), p. 61 ard 
passim; George Marshall, “Charles Tyson Yerkes”, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York, 1930-35), XV, 513-14; Edward F. Dunne, “The Story of the Street Car. 
Companies of Chicago”, Papers of Edward F. Dunne, ed. by William L. Sullivan (Chi- 
cago, 1916). Theodore Dreiser has drawn an unforgettable portrait of Yerkes as Frank 
Cowperwood and Altgeld as the honest Illinois governor in The Financier and The Titan, 
both novels which are based on innumerable interviews with authoritative contemporaries 
and upon a study of Chicago and Philadelphia newspapers. Theodore Dreiser to Harvey 
Wish, July 23, 1935 (letter in the writer’s possession). 

41 A mass meeting of prominent Illinoisans to protest against these practices was held. 
in Chicago during March, 1895, and included speakers such as Henry D. Lloyd, Lyman J. 
Gage, Clarence Darrow, William R. Harper, Theodore Brentano, C. C. Kohlsaat, and 
Marshall Field. 
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restraining them from buying or selling the stock of their supposed 
competitors.*? 

As the monopoly bills were introduced into the legislature, the huge 
element of official bribery soon attracted popular attention and aroused 
a hostile press; nevertheless, under careful legislative sponsorship, the 
gas and traction bills passed both houses. Altgeld’s silence on the 
subject and the well-known fact that his cousin and business partner, 
John W. Lanehart, was affiliated with the Ogden Gas Company, an 
interested concern in the Springfield proceedings, appeared ominous to 
certain reformers. Then occurred a startling development. Both trac- 
tion and gas representatives approached the governor with offers of 
huge bribes should the desired special legislation become law; the 
traction interests offered Altgeld $500,000, while similar financial induce- 
ments came from the gas companies.** 

The governor’s hostile reply, despite the sudden collapse of his 
wealth due to the depression and because of his preoccupation with 
official duties, came emphatically in a stinging triple-barreled veto 
message which consigned the Yerkes and Gas Trust bills to oblivion as 
far as his administration was concerned. All three bills, gas, streetcar, 
and elevated, involved the same principle, he charged, the legalization 
of monopoly, “a flagrant attempt to increase the riches of some men at 
the expense of others by means of legislation”. Government must 
protect all interests alike; if any group deserved protection, it was the 
weak rather than the strong. Denouncing the existing monopolies, he 
proposed. municipal ownership of public utilities as a desirable alterna- 
tive—a cause which he espoused unsuccessfully to his final years. 

Public approval of these vetoes even included an endorsement by 
Altgeld’s chief journalistic foe, the Chicago Tribune. Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay, Illinois poet of democracy and subsequently author of the 
famous Altgeld eulogy, “Eagle Forgotten”, wrote in later years of his 
neighbor: “Had Altgeld signed these bills, he might have retrieved 
his broken fortunes . . . might have gone to associate and conspire 
with other such characters in the Federal Senate and instead of being 

42 Schilling, Ninth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1896, passim. ` 

43 Well-authenticated instances of legislative bribery involving hundreds of thousands 
of dollars appear in the Chicago Tribune, May 2, 3, 4, 16, 1895, and the Chicago Times- 
Herald, Mar. 4, 1895. 

44 Dunne, “Address at the John P. Altgeld Memorial at the Garrick Theatre”, Chicago 
Historical Society Pamphlets, Mar, 10, 1907; see Harry Barnard, “Eagle Forgotten”: The 
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denounced ‘as a reactionary demagogue, been lauded as a. progressive 
statesman,” 6 The governor attempted to supplement his implied con- 
demnation of legislative corruption by an effort to purge his own party 
of these elements. “Harmony in the party is certainly desirable”, he’ 
remarked to the press, “but the Democratic Party does not want the 
harmony of death.”*7 His demand for a legislative investigation found 
“the boodle gang” too well entrenched, and a motion for this purpose 
failed. In the election of 1896 some of the suspect elements bolted the 
party to join the “Honest Money” or Gold Democrats, creating a 
political wing detrimental to that organization. i 

The struggle against monopoly was coupled with a campaign 
_ against the perennial injustice of arbitrary property assessment. Most 
intimate of Altgeld’s advisers on these matters was the labor reformer, 
George Schilling, secretary of labor statistics, whose zeports on fran- 
chises and taxation reflected the influence of Henry George and soon 
attracted national attention.*® Schilling injected a crusading spirit into 
his biennial statement that transformed the drabness of official steward- 
ship into the challenging instrument of a militant public servant. The 
close personal bond between the two men suggests that Schilling’s 
constant progressivism—in an unusually active career which ended only 
in 1938—would have been the governor’s course had Altgeld not died a 
generation earlier. The secretary of labor statistics chose to dramatize 
the inequalities of taxation assessment as evident in such careers as those 
of Yerkes and George M. Pullman. He prepared a caustic comparison 
of revenue derived from dog licenses and the street car companies: “In 
1886 when Yerkes entered the railway business, the dogs paid $27,948 
for the few privileges they enjoy, while the street car companies paid 
$30,530.85, but soon afterwards, the dogs, having less influence in legis- 
lative halls than certain financiers, had to bear the larger burden.” * 

Despite the combined efforts of Altgeld, Schilling, and the campaign 
of the Chicago Times, the legislature refused to act. Only in 1901 were 
such existing inequitable valuations as that of Pullman increased} then 

46 N. V, Lindsay, “The Altgeld Temperament”, The Public, May 24, 1912; Chicago 
Tribune, May 15, 1895. 

AT Ibid., July 10-11, 1895. 

48 These reports appear as the Eighth and Ninth Biennial Reports se the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Schilling had been active in trade-union circles since his seventeenth year; 
his role in securing the pardon of the surviving Haymarket prisoners had been a maior 
one. His early career, particularly his birth in Germany, his boyhood in Ohio, and his 
activity in later years, is amazingly similar to Altgeld's. “Schilling’s Eecollections’”’, Schall- 
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it was raised by court mandamus to a figure some 1100 per cent over its 
1894 valuation; while the Peoples Gas, Light, and Coke Company 
experienced a 3900 per cent increase over ‘the same period.*° Altgeld 
was successful, however, in obtaining an inheritance tax law governing 
gifts, legacies, and inheritances over five hundred dollars in value; 
another tax revision law was secured in 1895 establishing a system of 
corporation taxes on a graduated scale.” These laws suggested the new 
highway of democratic tax reform traversed in the succeeding genera- 
tion. 

In the field of penology the governor showed exceptional aptitudes 
and achievements. Prior to his election he had written a striking dis- 
cussion of penological theories in a pamphlet, Our Penal Machinery and 
its Victims, which emphasized the failure of contemporary practices to 
provide the social rehabilitation of the prisoner. Attacking prison 
brutalities as futile as well as inhumane, he asserted that the criminal 
was simply a maladjusted individual who required the assistance of the 
state in finding his place in society.” 

He had campaigned in large part upon the prison issue, charging 
his Republican opponents with exploitation of convict labor, gross 
jobbery in prison contracts, and extreme negligence of an administrative 
and investigative character. Once in office he made it clear that while 
he believed that work was essential for a prisoner’s rehabilitation, it was 
unnecessary that the system be a self-sustaining one; besides, he 
declared,*there must be a minimum of competition with free labor. 
When, however, the cigar-makers’ union secured legislative consent to 
the abolition of cigar manufacturing in- prison, Altgeld vetoed the bill 
as seeking to relieve one industry of competition and correspondingly 
placing a burden upon other industries. 

His favorite penal project was the indeterminate sentence system of 
parole. He hoped to provide by this means an incentive for reform, 
offering the prisoner the prospect of a reduced term of imprisonment as 
a consequence of good behavior. The legislature accepted this measure, 
and the parole system began its controversial career in Illinois politics.>* 
After consulting reform school administrators, the governor extended 


50 Joel Roscoe Moore, The Taxation of Corporations in Ulinois, University of Illinois 
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the benefits of this act to juvenile offenders as well. Despite occasional 
violations of parole the system was adjudged a success. In order to 
remove an unnecessary source of humiliation for the prisoners, he sub- 
stituted for the traditional striped uniforms, with their ignominious 
associations, the plain gray suits. Youthful prisoners were subject to a 
special procedure which sought to remove the stigma of the penitentiary 
and at the same time provide adequate vocational training in modern 
reformatory institutions.” z 

To the administration of state welfare institutions Altgeld brought a 
similarly challenging attitude. Competent subordinates in a regime 
of rigid central supervision of finances introduced a larger element of 
responsibility, while personal initiative was fostered by the direct en- 
couragement of the governor, who attended local conferences religiously. 
Among his most brilliant appointees was Julia C. Lathrop of Hull 
House as head of the Bureau of Public Charities. Her reports of the 
startling contemporary plight of the unfortunate and her able adminis- 
tration in the state were subsequently crowned by a brilliant career as a 
Federal child welfare’ official. Recommendations were made for a 
reorganized medical staff on a merit basis, additional attendants, and 
new hospital facilities.°* The governor’s request of his superintendents 
for a study of various systems of treatment used in European institu- 
tions revealed his preoccupation with the welfare of the mentally-and 
physically ill. Before the end of his administration he succeeded in’ 
erecting two new state hospitals, building several new wings to’ existing 
institutions, and organizing an extensive staff of trained nurses and 
male orderlies on a merit basis©” Dr. Adolph Meyer, outstanding 
authority on the pathology of the brain, was invited to offer lectures to 
the medical staff along pioneer lines. : 

Significant in the history of American higher education is the 
influence of the Altgeld administration upon the rise of the University 
of Illinois. President Edmund J. James of that university declared in 
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later years: “Governor Altgeld raised this institution from. a com- 
paratively insignificant country college to the rank of a great school of 
learning, the foundations of which are broad and deep.” The governor 
was motivated in part by fears, then commonly held, that the great 
endowed universities were becoming the creatures of monopolistic 
wealth, a conclusion fostered by the sudden emergence of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago through the contributions of John D. Rockefeller and 
possibly by the suspicions engendered by the sudden dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Edward W. Bemis, outspoken advocate of municipal ownership, 
by President William R. Harper.® 

In the era before 1895, when Dr. Andrew S. Draper became head of 
the institution, the University of Illinois (or the Ulinois Industrial 
University, as it was called before 1885) remained primarily a technical 
school whose graduates entered “practical” vocations. While states like 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin were making rapid progress in higher 
education, Ilinois, a wealthier and more populous state, was sending a 
disproportionately large number of students elsewhere for training.™ 
The new governor soon made a pet project of the university, obtaining ` 
from the legislature not the customary legislative appropriations of 
$40,000 but double that sum in 1893 and the unprecedented amount of 
$424,000 in 1895.°" He attended the meetings of university trustees 
regularly, advised as to the type of buildings and architecture to be 
adopted, volunteered to assist in obtaining competent lecturers, and 
negotiated successfully for the acquisition of the pharmacy school of 
the prominent College of Physicians and Surgeons in Chicago. His 
expressed object was to make the university pre-eminent in every 
branch.” On the occasion of Dr. Draper’s installation in 1895 Altgeld, 
although he had never attended college classes, expressed his ideal of a 
great university. “A college or university is not a simple machine”, he 
declared, “Its character is a force that creeps silently over the land, and 
by day and by night molds the sentiment of men. It is this character 
by which an institution is judged.” Above all, he believed it should 
represent and befriend the common people. 
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Despite the chronic invalidism of the governor, amazing energies 
were forthcoming which penetrated into every sphere of state activity 
and defy adequate abbreviation. His interest in education enriched 
not only the state university but the entire state system, bringing with 
it new teachers’ colleges, libraries; and museums and standardizing. 
entrance requirements for all higher educational institutions. State 
inspection laws, which had been resisted at the great Union Stock Yards 
of Chicago and had long since become dead letters, were soon strin- 
gently enforced by Altgeld’s threat to withdraw inspectors-entirely from 
that section and to acquaint the public with the dangers to health in- 
volved in consuming the products of the yards. His special concern 
in the plight of the common man inspired a far-reaching system of free 
recreational facilities, particularly in the creation of the unique modern 
park structure of Chicago? Among other salutary changes were the 
institution of the economical Torrens System of registering land titles, 
the revision of freight rates in the interest of more equitable railroad 
charges among rival shippers, and a reorganization of the judiciary to 
expedite-the:movement of cases from the badly congested court dockets. 
Asa strong executive Altgeld made far more use of the veto power 
than did any of his predecessors? These were not acts of captious 
criticism or the overriding of unimportant issues but arose’ from broad 
considerations of policy and the conservation of. all public interests. 
His frequent use of the pardoning power, based on a humane concep- 
tion of penology and a tendency to err on the side of mercy, exposed him 
to considerable criticism and earned for him the sobriquet of John 
“Pardon” Altgeld in the pages of the hostile Chicago Tribune. 

The political program of Altgeld is most significantly expressed in 
the famous Democratic platform of 1896, of which he was the author, 
and the significant political realignments of that year, which he did 
much to promote.** His attacks on “government by injunction”, the 
income tax decision of 1895, the unrestricted use of Federal troops in 
labor disputes—these helped to create that progressivism of the nineties 
erroneously fathered upon William Jennings Bryan and reappearing 
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subsequently as Wilson’s New Freedom—to trace it no further. Most 
revealing of all is the work of that generation of idealists who came 
under Altgeld’s influence: Clarence S. Darrow, the knight-errant 
attorney; Jane Addams and the pioneer social leaders of Hull House; 
Henry D. Lloyd, antimonopoly writer; Brand Whitlock, subsequently 
reform mayor of Toledo; Edgar Lee Masters and Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay, whose poetry sought its theme in Altgeld’s outlook; Edward 
F. Dunne, reform governor of Illinois; and a host of labor leaders such 
as George Schilling. Theodore Dreiser found in Altgeld’s career the 
inspiration of his most significant social novels, and the “literature of 
social protest”, which characterized the nineties, bears the impact of 
his personality. State reform at the turn of the century, which provided 
the earliest expression of the progressive movement, pursued a course 
strikingly similar to that of Springfield during 1893-97. In Illinois the 
Altgeld tradition is still a vital creative factor, and upon the national 
scene there is more than a suggestion that its force is not yet spent. 

l Harvey Wisn. 

De Paul University. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


ReEcruiTiInc IN OLp ORLEANS For New ORLEANS 


In the first months- of the year 1720 the Company of the Indies was 
having difficulties. Despite the fantastic stories of the mountains of 
Louisiana filled with gold, silver, copper, and precious stones and of the 
welcome of friendly aborigines,’ John Law had been unable to induce 
enough suitable colonists to migrate to the banks of the Mississippi, to 
the newly established town of New Orleans and neighboring villages. 
Unemployed servants had been transported to the colony as early as 
September, 1717.” Although it had been represented that certain women 
previously sent had been responsible for serious disturbances and for the 
spread of venereal disease, the king, in May, 1719, had authorized the 
company to seize young people of both sexes from the hospitals of Paris, 
expecting thus to provide four thousand colonists,? more successful ones, 
it was hoped. In August, 1719, five hundred had been taken from the 
Bicétre and the Salpétrigre,* and in September Law had gone in person 
to the Salpétrigre and had bribed the management to hand over boys. 
and girls but no prostitutes. On the eighteenth of September 180 girls 
and the same number of men had been taken from the prisons of Paris, 
forcibly married at Saint-Martin-des-Champs, and sent to La Rochelle 
for embarkation.’ A riot had occurred during September at La Rochelle, 
when 150 girls en route from Paris to the “Mississippi” struck and bit 
their guards and pulled their hair, until the jailors opened fire, killed 
and wounded some, and got the rest under control.” On the eighth of 
October Paris had been scandalized at the sight of thirty carts filled with ° 
women, “de la moyenne vertu”, shouting to their acquaintances in the 
streets as they started on their. journey to “Mississippi”.® Criminals had 
also been sent, especially if they were at all promising as laborers. On 
January 2, 1720, thirty-eight prisoners broke out of Saint-Martin-des- 
Champs and successfully avoided deportation}? The results of the de- 
portations had been so disastrous that the company had repeatedly pro- 
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tested and had finally refused, in theory at least, to accept vagabonds, 
criminals, vagrants, and immoral persons, who, if exiled at all, had to 
be sent to other colonies." 

All this did not facilitate the recruiting of Speable colonists. The 
police were therefore reorganized early in 1720 and were given orders to 
report the presence of unemployed persons and professional beggars 
who could be deported*-In May ‘the notorious dandoliers began to 
appear in Paris and elsewhere. One hundred fifty archers, divided into 
companies and probably augmented by press gangs, were said to have 
seized, during one week, over five thousand supposed idlers. They even 
raided the hospice of Sainte-Catherine in Paris, where respectable ser- 
vant girls were sheltered while looking for employment. The tragic 
fate of those seized was thus described by Saint-Simon: 

. . in order to populate the Mississippi colony they kidnaped @ in Paris 
and all over.the kingdom. men and women without employment, beggars in 
good health, and prostitutes. . . . It was done in Paris and everywhere else 
with such violence and foul play, i in order to get the ones they wanted, that 
vigorous protests resulted. Not the slightest care was taken to provide for 
these miserable creatures on the roads or even in the ports of embarkation; 
they were confined at night in barns and ditches, without ‘food, . .. Their 
outcries aroused pity and indignation . . . and they died in large numbers. 
_ People were seized who were not at all of the class prescribed but of whom 
someone wished to be rid, by informing on them and bribing the bando- 
liers.14 
The press gangs were said to have received one pistole, tem livres or 
francs, for each capture, in addition to their regular pay.*® 

Riots are known to have resulted in Paris, for court records of April 
2g and 30, 1720, describe outbreaks in the Quartier Saint-Antoine and on 
the Pont Notre-Dame, in which eight or ten archers were killed. When 
onè who was wounded was carried into the Hétel-Dieu for treatment, 
the patients rose from their beds and killed him.*® It was because of 
such occurrences that a royal order of May 3, 1720, forbade interference 
with the archers, at the same time admonishing the latter to avoid arrest- 
ing the wrong people and to wear at all times their distinctive uniforms 
with the bandoliers, from which they got their name." 

A dossier among the police records at Orléans tells the story of ne 
activities of the bandoliers i in that city in the first weeks of May, 1720.8 
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It is particularly interesting because the events occurred on the private 
domain of the regent, the duke of Orléans, the patton of Law and of 
the Mississippi colony, in which a city had recently been named for him. 
In addition to the graphic description of the methods employed by the 
press gangs, the document provides evidence of the sympathies of the 
local magistrates and of their unwillingness to co-operate with Law, 
official agent of the duke of Orléans in the matter. . 

Two supposed bandoliers, with several accomplices, were arrested at 
Orléans in’ May, 1720, when one of them tried. to seize a young man on 
the. streets of the city. Their alibis were not admitted, and they were 
condemned to the pillory, but an appeal to Paris enabled their pro- 
` tectors in high places to have the sentence changed to nine years’ ban- 
ishment from Orléans, where they doubtless would not haye dared to 
appear anyway. As soon as the case came up, people appeared to testify 
about the real and imaginary deeds of the leaders of the gang, Lecompte 
and: Leclerc, who were known as La Bouillie and Le Turc, and of an 
accomplice, Bertault, who seems to have been a locaf person of unsavory 
reputation. 

An upholsterer named Henry Vavasseur swore that he had been in- 
sulted by Bertault, who said that he had orders to collect people for 
Mississippi and threatened to take the entire Vavasseur family. Vavas- ' 
seur had replied by accusing Bertault of accepting a bribe from an 
‘enemy who wanted to get Vavasseur out of the way, only to be told by 
Bertault that he would “sell his own father for money”. Bertault had 
been seen by another witness as he tried to coax a young boy “to gb to 
Mississippi” by offering him a trinket. 

Several witnesses were women. Marguerite Jobart, aged sixteen, said 
that as she was walking in the close of the Church of Saint-Aignan, a 
man had called out to her, “Little girl, would you like to come to Missis- 
sippi? We'll give you a treasury official for a husband, a man richer than 
your weight in gold.” When she refused, he had seized her and at- 
tempted to smother her shrieks. A woman had tried to rescue her, and 
the man had thereupon dropped her and pursued the woman. Three 
women testified that one of them, a widow named Madeleine Chris- 
tophle, had been threatened: by Lecompte himself. As she was laughing 
with her neighbors, he had come up, saying, “There are some Missis- 
sippians laughing.” The women indignantly replied that they were not 
“riff-raff for Mississippi”. Lecompte then said he had orders to get people. 
and that they had better beware lest they be taken. Later, according to 
Madeleine and her companions, he had gone to the house, shouting 
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oaths and saying that he still had to get forty people, and had tried to 
force their door open. 

Several attempts had been made to seize boys in the streets. A town 
official had seen Lecompte and two other men dragging two fifteen- 
year-old boys through the streets. A crowd of women collected, fought 
off the abductors with their bare fists, and caused them to take to their 
heels. Marie Louise Le Redde had seen a man with three boys who cried 
out, “We don’t want to go to Mississippi”, as the man ordered “Come 
along, come on!” A boy of sixteen said that Bertault had come up to 
him, disguised as a beggar, but had run away when the boy recognized 
him and called out his name. 

Some of the men had been enticed by false contracts, Lecompte 
having agreed to fantastic demands on the part of people brought to him 
in the café in which he operated. Etienne de la Guette testified that he 
had been accosted by a man in a café near the wharves. He had been 
led into an inner court, where Lecompte offered and signed a contract 
giving La Guette 320 écus. Jean Rotier, an eighteen-year-old wheel- 
wright, had come to Orléans to look for work. When he entered a 
restaurant, one of Lecompte’s accomplices gave him several drinks, and 
when he was quite drunk, took him to Lecompte, saying that he had 
asked to sign up for Mississippi. Lecompte had agreed to his drunken 
request for fifty écus per year for seven years, plus an allowance for food 
and clothing until his departure. No money had changed hands in 
either case. 

One of the gang was even accused of wearing robes disguising him 
as a priest. A forty-year-old vineyard worker said he had come into town 
on his way to a vineyard where he hoped to get work. A man in a 
soutane accosted him, represented himself to be one of the canons of a 
local church, and said he was looking for a man to do some work in his 
garden. When he refused to give the address but said he would escort 
him there himself, the workman became suspicious, feared abduction, 
and refused the job. 

The testimony covers events of the first three weeks of May, 1720, 
suggesting that one of the gangs was concentrating in the town of Or- 
léans during that period. The terror which its presence caused is evident 
from the testimony. It is unfortunate that there is no-record of the suc- 
cessful abductions, the deported victims being, of course, unavailable as 
witnesses. 

This Orléans dossier corroborates Saint-Simon’s story of the activities 
of the bandoliers. We do not know whence this particular gang came 
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or where it went. We are not told in the dossier that the episode had any 
connection with the “kidnapings in Paris and all over the kingdom” 
described by Saint-Simon? But from dates and by a comparison with 
the description of similar trouble in Paris several weeks earlier,” we 
may infer that Saint-Simon’s story was not exaggerated and that all 
France may have trembled with fear at the mere mention of “Missis- 
` sippi” during the last few weeks of Law’s supremacy. 
3 Dororny Mackay QuynN. 


a Duke University. 


19 See note 14 above. 
20 Arch. Nat., MS. Reg. U 363. 


DOCUMENTS 


TraLy AND HER ALLIES, JUNE, 1919 


In 1915 Italy entered the war on the side of the Allies. The rewards 
she was to receive for the aid which she would bring to their cause were 
specified in the Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, but when the war 
was liquidated, she found that she had not been able to secure all that 
had been promised.’ The greatest single factor which stood in the way 
of the realization of Italy’s territorial ambitions in the Adriatic was the 
intervention of the United States, for President Wilson came to the - 
Peace Conference armed with his Fourteen Points, of which Point IX 
was in flagrant contradiction with the Treaty of London? . 

The result was that Italy’s participation in the Peace Conference re- 
solved itself to a large extent into a dispute with Wilson. Orlando and 
Sonnino, the chief Italian delegates, had long been aware that such a 
conflict might arise, and it is hard to see how, in view of Wilson’s im- 
movable attitude, it could have been avoided unless the Italians were 
willing to abate their claims. As a matter of fact they were willing to do 
this to some extent, but not sufficiently to come to terms with Wilson, , 
and the injection of the additional claim for Fiume, not included in the 
Treaty of London, was handled in such a way that instead of becoming 
an element of compromise it turned into a further source of friction. 

The fact that ‘the United States, Great Britain, and France were 
mainly interested in ‘the German settlement did not help the Italian case. 
In fact, the Italian question was not taken up in earnest until the middle 
of April, x919. Frayed tempers and poor diplomacy combined to produce 


- the climax of Wilson’s: famous manifesto of April 23, which caused 


Orlando and Sonnino to withdraw from the conference. Orlando’s belief 
that the Allies would offer concessions to secure the Italians’ return 
proved to be mistaken, and they came back on May 6 empty-handed and 


1 The treaty of peace with Austria was signed on September 10, 1919. With Yugo- 
slavia an agreement was reached at Rapallo on November 12, 1920. The Treaty of Rapallo 
failed to settle definitively the problem of Fiume, which was not finally disposed of until 
1924. Peace was made with Turkey by the Treaty of Sèvres of August 10, 1920, but that 
treaty never came into effect, and a fresh settlement was made in 1923 as the result of 
which Italy retained only the Dodecanese and Rhodes. 

2 Point IX reads: “A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality.” 
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in a weakened position. Their allies and Wilson had taken advantage 
of their absence to send the Greeks to Smyrna 

Between the return of the Italians to Paris and the signature of the 
German treaty on June 28 two: attempts were made to reconcile the 
Italian-American divergence, first under the sponsorship of Colonel 
House, then by negotiations between Tardieu and Crespi. Both were 
shipwrecked on the issue of Fiume.* Unable to extricate himself, Orlando 
was finally defeated in the Italian chamber on June 19. A point had 
been reached where the arguments on all sides had been repeated ad 
nauseam, and-nothing was to be gained by merely going over the same 
ground. The Allies (Great Britain and France) were reluctant to part 
with Italy, but there was no love lost on their part for the Treaty of 
London. In addition, if a choice had to be made by them between Italy 
and the United States, there could be no question as to which side they 
would take. 

Up to this point, while the consequences of a breach had been made 
amply clear to the Italians, the general tone of discussion had been in 
the nature of a plea for what might be described in a general way as the 
new order which Wilson was seeking to: bring about in international 
relations, a new order symbolized by the League of Nations and for the 
creation of which Italy was bidden to make certain sacrifices. Such was 
the' dominant note both of Wilson’s.manifesto and of the Balfour mem- 
orandum handed to Orlando just before his departure for Italy on 
April 24. 

Following the fall of the Orlando government, a new Italian delega- 
tion was, appointed.” The French and the British used the occasion to 
join forces definitely with Wilson, and a strong note was drafted for the 
Italians with the clear intent of exerting pressure upon them—as much 
pressure as could be exerted without taking the initiative in causing a 
formal break. This note, originally drafted by Balfour, was discussed in 
the council on June 28, the day of the signature of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It was handed to Tittoni upon his arrival, and nothing could _ 
have been better calculated to give him an idea of the nature and diffi- 
culty of the task which confronted him. It marks a definite stopping 
point and may well be characterized_as the nadir in the Italian negotia- 


3 Smyrna is in the portion of Asia Minor that was allotted to Italy in the St. Jean de 
Maurienne Agreement of 1917. Owing to the failure of Russia to ay this agreement, 
Great Britain and France refused to, recognize its validity. 

- 4 For a detailed discussion of these negotiations’see Albrecht-Carrié, Italy at the Paris 
Peace Conference (New York, 1938), chaps. vi, vi. 

5 Orlando was succeeded by Nitti, whose accession to power was not welcomed by the 
British or the French. Nitti remained in Italy, and the headship of the new Italian delega- 
tion was assumed by Tittoni, his foreign: minister. 
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tions; after that relations between Italy and her allies gradually—albeit 
slowly and painfully—began and continued to improve, while the 
United States—also very slowly—began to recede into the background. 

The existence of this communication has always been known, but 
the original text has not heretofore been available. An Italian translation 
was given by Crespi in his recently published memoirs.® The text of the 
note appears in the collection of the proceedings of the Peace Conference 
which the French ministry of foreign affairs has caused to be printed, 
though it has not been published.” Copies of this collection were sent to * 
the governments of the various participating nations, but they are not 
available for general use. Crespi, owing to his position at the conference 
and in Italy since that time, has had access to this collection, from which 
he made the Italian translation previously referred to.® The text repro- 
duced below is a transcription of the original French text as it appears 
in the documentary collection. r 

Some knowledge of the contents of the note could be gained from 
Tittoni’s reply to it, which has long been available.? It is not surprising 
that Italians have referred to the note with bitterness and reséntment. 
This is not a plea for sacrifices toward the creation of a better world. It 
. is an attempt, rather specious in some of its aspects, at establishing the 
contention that Italy herself had failed to live up to the Treaty of 
London, not only by her additional demand for Fiume (no great em- 
phasis is laid on this point) but by her conduct of the war from the very 
beginning and by her behavior toward her allies, particularly in Asia 
Minor. It is in the nature of a severe indictment leading up to a clearly 
stated threat: Italy must live up to the alliance or take the consequences. 

René ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ. 
New York City. 


ë Silvio Crespi, Alla difesa Italia in guerra e a Versailles (Milan, 1937), doc. 57, 
pp. 803-807. 

1 Recueil des Actes de la Conférence de la Paix, Partie 1, Actes du Conseil Suprême, 
Recueil des Résolutions, Deuxième Fascicule, Du 24 mars au 28 juin 1919 (Paris, Im- 
primerie Nationale, 1934), pp. 292-94. Marked Secref on the cover. 

8 Crespi was minister of supplies in Orlando’s cabinet. He was in Paris from the 
beginning of the conference and took part in the work’ of the economic commissions. He 
was left in charge by Orlando when the latter went back to Italy in April. In May he 
became one of the delegates, replacing Salandra, who. had resigned. He was one of the 
Italian signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, and, despite his vérý strong feelings toward 
Nitti, he stayed on as a member of the second delegation headed by Tittoni. In 1922 
Crespi was instrumental in helping ‘the present regime to establish itself in power. 

9Sce Tommaso Tittoni and Vittorio Scialoja, L'Italia alla conferenza della pace 
(Rome, 1921), pp. 117-23. The reply was actually drafted by Scialoja, who held second 
place on the delegation. 
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Exrracr FROM MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
191 
28 Juin, (18 H.) . 
Questions italiennes en Adriatique et Asie Mineure.. 
Mémorandum à la nouvelle Délégation italienne. 


. Le Président Wilson, ayant préparé des instructions pour la Délégation 
américaine au sujet des problémes italiens (n. 629), et M. Balfour ayant pré- 
paré un projet de mémorandum franco-britannique à remettre 4 la Déléga- 
tion italienne, ces documents sont examinés le 28 Juin (10 h. 30). Après 
certaines modifications au projet de mémorandum, au cours de la séance du 
matin et de celle de l'après-midi, . 

Le document suivant est approuvé: 

“Le changement dans la Délégation italienne est survenu à un moment ot 
les associés de l'Italie éprouvaient une grande anxiété au sujet de la part prise 
par elle dans la cause commune. Bien que rien n’ait pu étre plus amical que 
les relations personnelles ayant uni les Représentants des cing Puissances au ` 
cours dé nombreux mois de discussion anxieuse et bien que nous recon- 
naissions avec plaisir l’aide et la coopération que la Délégation italienne a 
apportées à |’&ablissement de la paix avec l'Allemagne, nous nous sentons 
moins heureux du sens général des négociations affectant d’autres aspects du 
réglement mondial. 

“Il west pas douteux que le malaise actuel des affaires est dû aux com- 
plications que le développement des événements politiques et militaires a 
fait naître depuis la signature du Traité de Londres en rọr5. Depuis lors, 
Paspect du monde a changé. Le traité avait été conclu avec la Russie, la - 
France et la Grande Bretagne, mais la Russie n’est plus dans la guerre. Il 
-envisageait une paix victorieuse sur l’Empire austro-hongrois; mais lorsque 
cette victoire la plus complète a été obtenue, l’Empire austro-hongrois avait 
cessé d'exister. I] prévoit que si la Turquie subit une défaite complète, des 
parties de l’Empire turc pourront étre assignées aux vainqueurs; mais bien 
que la Turquie ait cependant été complètement battue, et que les peuples 
étrangers qu'elle gouvernait mal doivent étre séparés de cet’Empire, ils ne 
seront pas remis dans la possession des conquérants, mais les spheres d’in- 
fluence que ceux-cis pourront acquérir ne seront pas détenues par eux d’une 
façon indépendante, mais comme fidéicommissaires ou mandataires de la 
Société des Nations.!? En 1915, l’Amérique était neutre; mais en 1917, elle 
est entrée dans la guerre sans étre génée par un traité quelconque et à un 
moment où le développement des idées politiques, auxquelles elle a donné 
la plus puissante impulsion, était en voie d’aboutissement rapide. 

“Il est surprenant que la situation ainsi créée présente des complications 
que seules la plus extréme bonne volonté et la plus claire loyauté pourront 


10 The distribution of mandates was arranged during the absence of the Italians. 
When Orlando returned to Paris. and resumed his place in the council, he acquiescec in 
the fait accompli. At the same time a committee of Great Britain, France, and Italy was 
appointed to examine the application of article 13 of the Treaty of London (colonial com- 
pensations). This committee held several fruitless meetings in May, during the course of' 
which Crespi, the Italian member, offered to waive Italy’s claim for compensation in East 
Africa if she were given a mandate. But the British and the French members refused to 
consider this proposal on the ground that the issue of mandates had been closed. The 
colonial .question has been one of the greatest Italian grievances since the time of the 
Peace Conference. 
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surmonter avec succès. Le Traité de Londres, depuis le début, n’a pas été 
` strictement observé. L'Italie s'était engagée à employer toutés ses ressources à 
poursuivre la guerre en commun avec les Alliés contre tous leurs ennemis. 
Mais elle n’a pas déclaré la guerre à FAllemagne pendant plus d’un an, et 
elle n’a pris aucune part dans la guerre contre la Turquie. Par le Traité de 
Londres, la partie centrale de l’Albanie devait être constituée en un Etat 
autonome sous une protection italienne, tandis que Albanie du Nord et 
P Albanie du Sud devaient, en certaines éventualités, revenir respectivement 
à la Serbie et à la Grèce. Mais, en 1917, l'Italie a fait une déclaration de pro- 
tectorat sur tout le pays,—un protectorat qu’elle paraît avoir exercé depuis. 
Par le Traité de Londres, Fiume était, avec le consentement de l'Italie, 
attribué à la Croatie. Mais, depuis larmistice, l'Italie a concentré des troupes 
dans le voisinage, et des lois locales paraissent avoit été promulguées au nom 
du Roi d'Italie. Sur ces entrefaites, Amérique qui, à la différence de Ja 
France et de la Grande Bretagne, n’était pas partie ‘au Traité de Londres, 
s'est opposée, conformément aux principes généraux de règlement agréés par 
toutes les Puissances alliées et associées, y. compris FItalie, à placer sous la 
domination italienne des majorités slaves dans l Adriatique orientale; et 
aucun arrangement en ces matières ennuyeuses n’a été réalisé} 
“Evidemment la situation ainsi décrite est d’une difficulté toute particu- 
lière; mais nous devons ajouter que les difficultés ont été grandement aug- 
mentées par la politique poursuivie en Asie Mineure par le Gouvernement 
italien et les troupes italiennes. Cette question, comme Votre Excellence le 
‘sait peut-étre, a été l'objet d'un chaud débat au Conseil des Quatres. Le Prési- 
dent Wilson, M. Clemenceau et M. Lloyd George, se sont plaints dans les 
` termes les plus. vigoureux des agissements à Scala Nova et ailleurs en Anatolie 
du Sud- Quest:!2 
“Ils présentent le plus vif contraste entre la politique du Gouvernement 
grec, qui ne fait aucun mouvement de troupes sans l’assentiment, et générale- 
ment à la requête des Puissances alliées et associées, y compris naturellement 
Vitalie elle-même, tandis- que l'Italie, qui est une de ces Puissances, et comme 
telle connaît tout ce qui est fait par ses amis, opère des débarquements sans 
en donner le moindre avis 4 ceux dont elle partage les conseils, dont elle 
prétend appuyer la politique générale, mais dont les observations sur ce point 
sont par elle ignorées avec persistance.1% 


11 The real dispute was over the eastern land frontier of Italy. The Italians were will- 
ing to relinquish Dalmatia, but they insisted on the Treaty of London line as their frontier 
with Yugoslavia, thereby bringing Italian territory to the gates of Fiume. Wilson clung to 
a line running along the middle of Istria. He had weakened his case, insofar as he rested 
it on the ethnic argument, by his readiness in agreeing to the Brenner frontier. 

12 These complaints were a recurring theme in the council discussions. The full 
minutes of the council are not available, but a convenient summary of the proceedings 
bearing on this issue is given by D. H. Miller, who had access to the minutes. Cf. Miller, 
My Diary at the Conference of Paris (New York, privately printed, pref. 1924), XIX, 
558-68, covering the period from April 30 to June 28. 

13 The situation in Asia Minor was one of the greatest irritants in the dispute between 
Italy and her associates. It was handled in a very sorry manner on all sides. The Italians, 
balked in the Adriatic, sought to establish themselves in Asia Minor, where they effected 
some landings on the plea of maintaining order. In retaliation Wilson, Lloyd George, and 


Clemenceau invited Venizelos to send a Greek expedition to Smyrna. To be sure, the ` 


Greeks were acting formally in the name of the conference, which included Italy; but in 
fact Italy’s consent to a fait accompli was in the nature of a face-saving device. The Italians 
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“Il est difficile de comprendre pleinement cette manière d’agir de la part 

dune Puissance amie. A première vue, elle peut paraître poussée par l'idée ` 
que des territoires occupés par des troupes d’une nationalité donnée seront 
attribués à cette nationalité par les termes définitifs de la Paix. Mais ceci n’a 
jamais été dans les vues des autres Puissances alliées et associées, et nous 
avons les meilleures raisons de supposer que ce mest pas l'idée de l'Italie. 
Nous noterons ici un paragraphe à ce sujet, auquel le Représentant italien a 
donné son adhésion: 
‘Aucun Etat ne sera recompensé par une augmentation de territoire pour 
prolonger les horreurs de la guerre; et les Puissances alliées et associées ne 
seront pas portées à modifier les décisions prises dans l'intérêt de la Paix et 
de Ja justice par une usage sans scrupule de méthodes militaires.’ 

“II est inutile de dire que nous n’avons pas fait cet exposé de nos difficultés 
communes pour d’autre motif que de contribuer à les résoudre. Le Traité de 
Londres, la Déclaration anglo-francaise de novembre 1918,14 les 14 points du 
Président Wilson, tous s'appliquent à la situation; tous doivent, en des voies 
différentes, étre considérés, quand l'Italie discute avec ses Alliés et Associés 
les aspects du règlement final qui la concernent de plus près; mais ils ne 
peuvent étre considérés comme des contrats susceptibles seulement d’une 
stricte interprétation légale. L’Italie elle-même ne les a pas traités ainsi; et si 
les Associés s’y efforcent, un règlement amical ne paraît pas au-dessus de la 

z 4 = t Jet fof * s z : Fe Ye e a ` 
. volonté des hommes. Car, ainsi qu'il a, été indiqué, ils ont été rédigés à 
diverses époques dans un monde en changement rapide et sous la pression 
de motifs largement différents. Ils ne pouvaient étre et n’ont pas été à tous 
égards cohérents. Ils sont.en partie périmés ou en voje de le devenir, ët ils 
ne peuvent étre exécutés dans leur intégralité. Dans ces conditions, ce qui 
paraît être nécessaire, c'est un nouvel examen de !’ensemtle de la situation. 
Que les Quatre Grandes Puissances occidentales, Amérique, la France, la 
Grande Bretagne et l'Italie, considèrent ensemble avec un esprit nouveau et 
une parfaite franchise, quelle solution peut étre trouvée qui soit compatible 
à la fois avec les intérêts matériels de Italie, ses aspirations continues et les 
droits et susceptibilités de ses voisins. Les difficultés vers une telle solution 
sont grandes, mais elles ne sont pas insurmontables. Nous estimons cependant 
être obligés d’ajouter qu'il est tout à fait sans utilité, à notre avis, de discuter 
des conditions de Paix à Paris, en tant qu’amis et associés, si Pun de nous 
poursuit ailleurs une action indépendante et méme antagoniste. Si, par ex- 
emple, l'Italie insiste, après nos instantes protestations, à maintenir des troupes _ 
en Anatolie, ce ne peut étre que parce qw'elle cherche à obtenir par la force 
tout ce qu'elle réclame comme droit. C’est tout à fait incompatible avec 
Valliance véritable; sa fin inévitable est un isolement complet. C’est aux 
hommes d’État italiens à dire si cest ou non l'intérêt de l'Italie. Pour nous 





do not seem to have been agreed among themselves on a policy for Asia Minor and in- 
creased their difficulties by acting at cross purposes. By landing troops on her own initia- 
tive, Italy unwisely placed a telling argument in the hands of her allies—or rather 
opponents in this case. 

14 This declaration stated it to be the aim of France and Great Britain to secure “the 
complete and definitive emancipation of the peoples so long oppress2d by the Turks, and 
the establishment of Governments and national administrations de-iving their authority 
from the initiative and free choice of the indigenous populations”. To this end, France and 
Great Britain were merely to assist these peoples in establishing tkese governments and 
administrations, and presently Syria and Mesopotamia were set up as Class A mandates, 
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et le monde la perte serait immense, car l’aide que l'Italie a rendue à lhu- 
manité, en aidant au rétablissement d’une paix durable grace 4 la coopéra- 
tion internationale, est sans prix. Pour l'Italie, cela signifierait la perte de 
toute assistance ou aide ultérieure de la part de ceux qui ont été ses associés. 
Pour nous, une telle fin paraîtra désastreuse, mais, si la politique italienne 
poursuit son cours sans changement, elle semble aussi inévitable.” 


Sir Maurice Hankey obtiendra Ja signature de M. Lloyd George avant son 
départ, puis celle de M. Clemenceau, qui communiquera le mémorandum 
aux italiens, Le Président Wilson enverra un mémorandum séparé qui con- 
tiendra une référence au Dodécanése. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL HISTORY 


The Cultural Approach to History. Edited for the American Historical As- 
sociation by CaroLIne F. Ware. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1940. Pp. ix, 359. $3.50.) ` 
Tuts is a volume of papers presented at the sessions of the American 

Historical Association in 1939: Thirty-eight scholars participated in the 

`. undertaking, and Caroline F. Ware, besides serving as contributor and 

' editor, writes the introduction. The essays are arranged under six general 

heads: techniques of cultural analysis, cultural groups, cultural institutions, 
the cultural role of ideas, the dynamics of cultural change, and sources and 
materials of cultural history. As usually happens in such co-operative enter- 
prises, the papers vary in length and in the evidences of labor, care, and 
thoughtfulness bestowed upon them. Yet so many are of high quality that 
to mention a few and comment upon them would be invidious; and, since 
within the compass of a brief review all cannot be drawn into considera- 
tion, a sense of justice suggests that these few lines be devoted to the general 
plan of the book and the controlling conception set forth by the editor. 

In the plan nationalities, the family, population data and movements, 
ideas (two brief papers), and literary manifestations receive the major por- 
tion of the space allotted to substantive materials. Economic institutions— 
the forms, ownership, and distribution of property—are treated incidentally 
and in a fragmentary manner. There are only four essays of this character: 
two on industrial cities and two on corporations. Military institutions are 
represented by one paper on the German army of the Second Reich. It 
would be easy to criticize the several papers, then, as lacking in an organiza- 
tion and content that conform to, the structure of any controlling concep- 
tion; but gratitude to those who have made this beginning and recognition 
of the harassing, if not insuperable, difficulties involved in such co-operative 
undertakings prescribe praise for what has been accomplished rather than 
facile remarks about things left undone. Speaking generally, it is fitting to 
say that students of history will find stimulating suggestions in all the essays 
and should be grateful for what they receive. 

At this stage in the development of American thought about historiog- 
raphy it is the controlling conception here introduced by the editor, rather 
than specific fulfillments, that gives special and indeed commanding sig- 
nificance to the volume. Dr. Ware sets this forth in the introduction. Ap- 
propriately she opens with a brief review of manifestations through which 
the theory and practice of historical writing have passed. To summarize 
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them: (1) the old objectivity formula under which facts speak for them- 
selves; (2) the widening of the content. formula to include, besides political 
facts, economic and social facts; (3) the manifestation of distress about 
biases or fictions entering into the selection and arrangement of facts; (4) the 
new history formula calling for the use of psychology, sociology, and other 
disciplines in historical research and writing. 

At this point we have arrived. It is a kind of intellectual crisis. Now, 
Dr. Ware says, in effect, the historian “cannot” turn his back on the col- 
lateral disciplines, rely on the old formula of letting the facts speak for 
` themselves, or be content to confess his own predilections. Parenthetically, if 
ungraciously, it could be said that historians not only “can” do these very 
things but very often do do them, perhaps now with more twinges of 
thought and conscience than formerly. l 

How can the historian escape from the tyranny of his frame of reference, 
the constitution of his own mind, and attain the “objectivity”, so widely 
desired and praised, in the presence of history as actuality {not mere his- 
torical facts)? Dr. Ware seems to be offering the escape from the dilemma. 
“One discipline”, she tells us, “which has necessarily freed itself from the 
frame of reference of Western culture is anthropology.” Anthropologists 
have developed the concept of “culture”. The concept implies that any given 
society is integral, that all aspects of life are to be considered, that relation- 
ships among the parts are to be kept in view. The concept also gives us “a 
tool” with which to study change. More than this, “the cultural approach 
provides a basis for selection, organization, and interpretation by its assump- 
tion that every society has a structure of institutions . . . and by assuming 
that no part is to be understood without reference to its place in the whole”. 
Still more, and this is the intellectual climax, the concept of culture, “in the 
hands -of the sophisticated historian .. . allows him to recognize and state 
his assumptions in terms of the basic values of his society, and not simply 
in‘terms of the disagreements arising within the frame of reference pro- 
vided by that society”. 

This is a series of remarkable propositions which, if I understand them 
correctly, mean that anthropologists have escaped the structures of their 
own minds and that by the cultural “approach” the historians can do like- 
wise. Thus a new objectivity, or something that savors of it, is attained. 
Space does not permit me to explode the new fiction by bringing to bear on 
it the thought of Aron, Droysen, Croce, Mannheim, Vaihinger, and a flock 
of other critical witnesses. So I Jet that pass. 

It seems to me, however, that there is something truthful in the cultural 
“approach”, namely, the conception that all “primary” manifestations of 
society in development are interrelated—including’ specifically, positively, 
and explicitly economic manifestations—that knowledge of each may be 
enlarged by a study of relationships, ‘and that the present task of those who 
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accept this view is to exemplify, illustrate, and document it as far as may 
be humanly possible. The cultural conception is, I think, one way of avoid- 
ing the present confusion in historiography and reaching a fuller, more 
precise, and more usable understanding of history, that is, our world and the 
‘life of men and women in it. 

Johns Hopkins University. — - Cuartzs A. Bzarp, 


Essays in Polynesian Ethnology. By Rozexr W. Wituamson. Edited by 
Raren Pyppincron, Reid Lecturer in Anthropology in.the University of 
Aberdeen. With an Analysis of Recent Studies in Polynesian History 
by the Editor. (Cambridge: University Press; New- York: Macmillan 
Company. 1939. Pp. xlii, 373. $7.00.) . 

Tae plan of this book sounds like an interesting and methodologically 
fruitful undertaking. Dr. Piddington, articulately representing the func- 
tional school of social anthropology which is associated with the leadership 
of Professor Bronislaw Malinowski, has undertaken to edit-a series of essays 

` by the late Dr. Williamson, who represented an extremely divergent ap- 
proach to ethnological material. It is Dr. Piddington’s, contention that by 

subjecting Dr. Williamson’s essays to critical analysis he can throw into — 
relief the methodological defects of the historical approach for which Dr. 

Williamson stands. These essays, published posthumously, are part of Dr. 

Williamson’s monumental works, in which he has subjected a large-number 

of doubtfully reliable sources to the most patient and unjustifiably detailed 

scrutiny in an effort to reconstruct the principal migrations in Polynesian 
history. 

The plan is a daring and interesting one. The book, however, does: not 
fulfill its promise. The Williamson -essays themselves represent, like their 
predecessors, a mass of correlations of disparate source materials arranged to 
uphold imaginative and unverifiable conclusions. Dr. Piddington then 
proceeds to attack. the theories of waves of migration in Polynesia not on 
the basis of the Williamson material but mainly in terms of another state- 
ment of the historical réconstructionist school, E. C. Handy’s theories. His 
argument runs like this: The historical reconstructionist hypothesizes two 
main migrations to account for Polynesian cultures; if it is possible to con- 
struct a plausible hypothesis of how the similarities and differences, charac- 
teristic of recorded Polynesian cultures could have come about without 
invoking a two-migration hypothesis or without relying on so-called his- 
torical data, then the case is proved against the value of such reconstruction. 
He then ‘proceeds to construct tables of “human needs” which are met or 
not met by Polynesian institutions and to declare that on the basis of such 
an analysis we can account for existing Polynesian institutions and the varia- 
tions and similarities within them. This whole hypothesis of human needs, 
however, is treated in the most naive fashion; the author does not distin- 
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guish between needs which are ‘the result of being bred in a Polynesian 
culture and needs which appear to be universally human. On the basis of 
much of his argument there is no reason why Polynesian culture should not 
have arisen all over the world nor any explanation of why it is found in 
Polynesia. The position which he criticizes—the flat static reconstruction 
on the basis of traits—is a weak and invalid one, but not less so is the posi- 
tion from which he criticizes. What is lacking is recognition of the concept 
of the culture area, that in different geographical areas different types of 
culture have developed, each of which has a dynamic specific to that area 
and that cultural form as well as more generalized dynamics which it shares 
with all other cultures. The historical reconstruction position is too narrow 
in its preoccupation with discrete, arbitrarily defined traits; the functionalist 
position as the author states it is too wide and ignores the tremendous im- 
portance -of specific, historically developed cultural forms. 
American Museum of Natural History. Mareoarer MEAD: 


An Encyclopaedia of World History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, 
Chronologically Arranged: A Revised and Modernized Version of 
Ploetz’s “Epitome”. Compiled and edited by Wiiuram L. LANGER, 
Coolidge Professor of History, Harvard University. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1940. Pp. xxviii, 1155, Ixvi. $5.50.) 

Since 1863, when Dr. Karl Ploetz first published an Aúszug aus der 
alten, mittleren, und neueren Geschichte, his Epitome has gone through 
twenty German editions) has been translated into many foreign languages, 
and has had, in its American version, three major revisions. This success 
has been achieved not by ballyhoo or by -fad but by sheer usefulness to stu- 
dents and laymen. For two generations the Epitome has been the most 
practical ready-reference book on the market to political and military events 
and dates. 

In its long and distinguished career the Epitome has grown from a 
manual of European history, weighted heavily on the German side, to an 
“encyclopaedia” of world history. Emphasis has gradually been distributed 
more equitably, falling on those territories which have made the more im- 
portant contributions to our present society, and the scope of the work has 
been éxtended to include a consideration of ‘the prehistoric age. Yet this 
most recent revision of the Epitome has not departed dar from the funda- 
mental character of its predecessors—it is essentially a catalogue of political 
and military historical data. 

If it be true that history is the study of man’s past in its economic, social, 
political, religious, and intellectual aspects, the Epitome is still far from 
being an “encyclopaedia of world history”. Professor Langer is fully aware 
of this fact; and in his preface he explains that lack of space and the dif- ` 
ficulties involved in reducing economic, social, and intellectual history to the 
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kind of statement required in a work of this nature precluded the possibility 
of taking the larger view. The trend of historical scholarship is, however, _ 
in the direction of universality and “synthesis”, and I suspect that some 
courageous person will eventually attempt to bring the Epitome into line 
with this trend. In fact, Donald McKay, in his section on the nineteenth 
century, has endeavored (in eight pages) to do just that. The other fourteen 
authors might have profited by this example; and some space might have 
been found for their summaries by condensing drastically the eighteen pages 
devoted to arctic and antarctic explorations. The modern tendency of his- 
torians to stress the recent era has, on the other hand, found dramatic con- 
firmation here. Nearly one half the book is devoted to the years since 1800, 
and two hundred pages have been given to the period since 1914. 

If this version of the Epitome has not deviated far from the basic char- 
- acter of earlier editions so far as subject matter is concerned, it has digressed 
frorn the physical presentation of the material in earlier editions. Only one 
size of type has been employed, emphasis being obtained by bold-faced 
‘characters or by italics. New genealogical tables have been drawn up, And 
best of all, numerous maps have been scattered throughout the entire text. ' 

‘Columbia University. SHerarp B, Croucu. 


The Development of European Civilization, from Earliest Times to the 
Present. By CLarence Perkins, University of North Dakota; CLARENCE 
H. Marrerson, Iowa State College; and Reorarn I. Lovett, Willamette 
University. [Prentice-Hall Books on History, edited by Carl Wittke.] 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1940. Pp. xxiii, 1174, xviii. $4.50.) 

‘History of Civilization. By Hurron Wessrer, Stanford University. (Boston: 

..D. C. Heath and Company. 1940. Pp. xix, 1051. $4.50.) 

The History and Philosophy of Education, Ancient and Medieval. By 
Frepertck Esy and CHarLes FLINN Arrowoop., [Prentice-Hall Educa- 
tion Series, E. George Payne, Editor.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1940., 
Pp. xvi, 966. $3.75.) 

Tuere has been a veritable torrent of college textbooks published on the 
history of civilization since the reviewer brought out his History of Western 
Civilization in 1935. But most of these books are a history of civilization in 
title only. Many of them are excellent and lively general histories of Europe, 
but few of them do more than to add occasional chapters on the history of 
culture to the conventional framework of political, diplomatic, and military 
history. They are written with the laudable object of making money for the 
authors and the publishers rather than from, any overpowering devotion to 

` cultural history. ; 

The book by Professors Perkins, Matterson, and Lovell offers no excep- 
tion to the rule. Like the popular manual by Ferguson and Bruun, with 
which it will doubtless be a sharp competitor, it is a splendid history of 
western Europe. But it gives no more attention to institutional, intellectual, 
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and cultural history than we might reasonably expect in any general survey 
of European history written today. Neither in organization nor in content 
“can it be regarded literally as a history of European civilization. 

The authors give little attention to preliterary history, though some 99 
per cent of human experience took place during this period. The treat- 
ment of the ancient Near East is brief, and the book really gets under way 
with the history of Greece and Rome, which is covered in competent fashion. 

` So far as the reviewer can see, there are no important new ideas in the 
book, and many traditional viewpoints are retained, for example, the con- 
ception of a Renaissance in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is in- 
teresting that along with this goes a virtual ignoring of the vital importance 
of the expansion of Europe after 1492 as a major cause of the decline of 
medieval civilization. The bibliographies give little indication of any serious 
effort to get acquainted with the more important literature on social and 
cultural history. As a conventional history of modern Europe the latter’ 
portions of the book are very well done. 

Those who wish to offer a course in European history ‘under the title 
of European civilization will find this an excellent and useful textbook. 
Those who really want to teach the history of civilization will find better 
‘suited to their needs a book like Geise’s Man and the Western World or 
Professor Webster’s manual. . 

Few men in this country are better fitted than Hutton Webster to write 
a history of civilization for college use. He is a veteran textbook writer and 
was one of the first to introduce a broader conception of history into high 
school circles. A well-trained sociologist and anthropologist, he necessarily 

‘entertains a comprehensive view of the nature and course of human de- 
velopment. His book is as excellent as one would anticipate from so talented 
an author. f l : 

There is an adequate treatment of human culture in the preliterary 
period. The author introduces one innovation in giving us a good treat- 
ment of preliterary culture in America. In his handling of antiquity he 
deals with ancient Chinese and Indian civilizations as well as with those 
of the ancient Near East. 

This book is a real history of civilization, There is no attempt merely 
to sandwich in cultural history between great blocks of traditional political 
history. There is a rich treatment of the history of social institutions and 
of intellectual and cultural history, but there is enough material on political 
development to give a clear conception of progress in this field. The author 
fully recognizes that the expansion of Europe provides the master key to 
the understanding of modern history. The book is, perhaps, weakest in its 
treatment of economic development, though this is not by any means neg- 
lected. The bibliographies give evidence of wide acquaintance with the 
literature of social and cultural history. 

All in all, the volume is an excellent introductory text on the history of 
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civilization, and if college teachers really want to present this subject, the 
book is likely to become a popular manual. 

The volume by Professors Eby and Arrowood is not only an admirable 
history of education down to modern times but also provides a wealth of 
material on the history of philosophy and intellectual history during the ` 
period covered. Many of our manuals on the history of education are 
lamentably weak on the ancient period. This book will remedy the defect. 
It gives us 160 pages on education before the Greeks and over four hun- 
dred pages on Greek and Roman education. It will doubtless be widely used 
in courses on the history of education, but it should also be made required 
supplementary reading in courses on intellectual history and the humanities. 
It is to be regretted that old-fashioned ideas of the Renaissance are per- 
petuated, but this affects only a small portion of the book as a whole. All 
in all, it is a commendable product of textbook making. 

Cooperstown, New York. Harry Ermer Barnes. 


A History of Economic Ideas. By Eomunn Wauirtaxer, Associate Professor 
of Economics, University of Illinois. [Longmans Economic Series, Gen- 
eral Editor, Ernest L. Bogart, Professor of Economics Emeritus in the 
University of Illinois.] (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1940. Pp. xii, 766. $4.00.) 

Te for no other reason than that it represents a point of view somewhat 
different from that of most writers of histories of economic thought,. this 
work contains useful material, especially for the teacher. When, however, 
one considers the reasons which appear to. have motivated the author in 
adding another general history of economic theories, the argument is not 
decisive. 

Superficially, the outstanding argument is that arrangement by various 
theories or doctrines, rather than by economists, and “schools”, is an impor- 
tant contribution, Obviously, however, the methed has shortcomings. Each 
economist’s various theories are more or less interrelated, and these inter- 
relations are often significant, particularly in the general theory of “dis- 
tribution”. The method also minimizes the significance of schools of 
economic theory. It is doubtful if one can understand the history of economic 
thought without a more comprehensive presentation of these things. An 
illustration of the point may appear in the fact that Professor Whittaker 
presents no adequate discussion of the physiocrats. 

The material for the history of economic thought can be classified under 
the heads of (1) economic theories proper, such as value and rent, (2) 
underlying social philosophies, such as individualism and nationalism, 
(3) material environment, and (4) institutions, such as property or religious 
authority. As a matter of fact, one finds a mixture of all these classifications 
in the work under review. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is easier to associate 
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economic theories proper with their frameworks of reference when the 
chronological crosscut method is more largely relied upon. 

One result is the unnecessary frequency of cross references. Of course, 
some cross classification of historical data is necessary under any analytic 
treatment. The settings for several different theories or doctrines may be 
the same, however, and therefore when the main divisions are theories or 
doctrines, either something of the setting must be omitted in many cases, 
or a great deal of repetition occurs. 

The second argument suggested by the author is that his book makes 
possible the direct study of the more important writers through free quota- 
tion from their works. The reviewer’s opinion is that, as a result, there is too 
much quotation. This gives the book a certain value as‘a sort of “golden 
treasury”; ‘but this technique is really dangerous, since it may mask a good 
deal of arbitrary selection. It also leads to an unnecessarily voluminous pre- 
sentation. 

Another argument made by the author is that he minimizes the treat- 
ment of foreign-language economics and caters to English-speaking students 
by selecting material available in their language. This, he says, explains the 
emphasis placed upon Jevons in comparison with Ménger and L. Walras! 
To Kameralism he gives barely a page, under the head of scope and 
method. In reality this is one of the weaker points. 

Finally, there is a somewhat naive emphasis of the need of considering 
environment. Aside from the author’s particular interest in ethnological 
data drawn from prehistoric times or uncivilized tribes, this emphasis ap- 
pears to mean little in the way of any new treatment. 

It is to be noted that the author shows evidence of a sociological back- 
ground and a special interest in the labor problem. In this connection one 
recalls that in his preface he states that the book makes “excursions outside 
what is usually regarded as the field of economics”. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, he shows some tendency toward the belief that institutions largely 
control human activities. Perhaps his judgments as a historian are somewhat 
influenced by this bias. In this connection there seems to be too little at- 
tention given to enterprise and profits; population and the labor problem 
are somewhat overemphasized; there is a plain leaning toward a very 
broad definition of the concept of wealth; underconsumption and over- 
production are confused; and government intervention is, on the whole, 
favored. There are rather disparaging allusions to Adam Smith, as when it 
is said that “even” he admitted that such and such a function is suitable 
for government (e.g., pp. 161 and x171). 

In fact, it may be doubted if the work in question is truly historical 
in spirit. This one might suspect from the fact that the author appears to 
accept List’s historical “stages” rather uncritically and from his schematic 
treatment of doctrines. 
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There is some lack of balance in the work, as indicated by the space 
devoted to different subjects. Perhaps too much is given to ancient and 
medieval philosophers and kings. Certainly, too much is given to the wages 
fund. Exaggerated attention is paid to writers on the labor problem and 
population, such as Alison, Beveridge, Bray, and Baxter. On the other hand, 
there are notable inadequacies or omissions. Von Thiinen and Sismondi are 
slighted. There is no mention of Whately or Catalactics, and the author 
seems to play down any tendency in economic thought toward a narrow 
‘exchange-value system. Only twenty pages out of 766 are given to the 
chapter on profits, and one wonders why there should be no treatment of 
consumption and distribution, Many important names are omitted. There is 

. almost ‘nothing om Comte and his influence and practically nothing on 
Descartes. Condillac, Cossa, Fetter, Galiani, Gide, and Knies are not indexed. 

On the other hand, the treatment of Cantillon and Cairnes is good, and 
both of these important figures—sometimes neglected—are given ample 
attention. It is,also an admirable feature of the work that rather full treat- 
ment is given to the development of the theories of production, value, in- 
terest, money, and business cycles, the two latter subjects having been’ given 
little attention in most histories of economic doctrines. 

It-is such points as the last which seem to be the most important con- 
tributions of this book. 

New York University. Lewis H. Haney. 


Den danske Handels Historie fra de ældste Tider til vore Dage. By Marius 
Visex, Volume I, Indtil Reformationen. Volume II, Fra Reformationen 
til 1820. Volume III, Fra 1820 til vore Dage. (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel. 1932; 1935; 1938. Pp. 104; 105-325; 326-478.) 

_ Tis is a textbook written for the use of students in the Danish Technical 
Trade School. Its aim, modestly stated by the author in the foreword to 
Part III, is “to provide a survey of the growth of Danish commerce through 
the ages” until it has come to play a leading part in the country’s life. It - 
lays no claim to being based on the author’s own researches. It represents, 
however, the results of extended study of the literature of Danish economic 
history from primitive times to the present. 

The story begins with the Stone Age and throws a fleeting spotlight on 
“the feverish activities of the Vikings; it pauses to permit a more leisurely 
examination of the impact of the. Hanseatic towns on northern European 
economy; it summarizes in outline the effect of the great discoveries of the 
sixteenth century on business methods as reflected in the joint-stock com-: 
panies and carries the reader through the period of competition with Eliza- 
bethan England; it describes the rise of Danish trading companies operating 
in Iceland, the White Sea, India, Tranquebar, the West Indies, and the 
Guinea coast and surveys the alternating eras of affluence and adversity that 
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characterize the eighteenth century. After briefly noting the influence of 
French physiocrats and of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations upon mer- 
cantilist practices in the age of A. P. Bernstorff and Ove Guldberg, the 
author proceeds to an analysis of business life in the precarious but at times 
highly profitable period from 1792 to 1807, when cargoes on the high seas 
were seized and confiscated by powerful and supposedly friendly neighbors 
with almost as much abandon and as little regard for law and justice as is 
shown by “great” states today in time of war. The calamitous effects of the 
breach with England and of Napoleon’s Continental System upon the 
economic life of the Danish-Norwegian state and people is especially in- 
teresting when compared with the almost equally critical period of the 
World War of 1914-18, described in the closing chapter. d 

The collapse of the Napoleonic Empire brought with it the dismember- 
ment of the Danish-Norwegian state. Despite the loss of Norway in 1814 
and further dismemberment at the hands of Prussia in, 1864, Denmark was 
able gradually to adjust its economy to changing conditions, to find new 
trade outlets and opportunities in the now independent states of South 
America, in England, Germany, Russia, the United States, and the Far 
East. In this story the name of C. F. Tietgen appears as the chief figure in 
the Great Northern Telegraph Company, which, with the ‘aid of some. 
English capital, extended Russia’s telegraphic network from Siberia to im- 
portant centers in Japan and China in 1872, The shipbuilding firm of 
Burmeister and Wain, the East Asiatic Company under the guidance of 
H. N. Andersen, the United Steamship Company—or “D.F.D.S:”-—are ex- 
amples of Danish efforts that helped to build up foreign markets. The 
development of scientific agricultural methods applicable for use by Danish 
© farmers and its necessary complement, a system of production and distribu- 
tion through co-operative societies, are given considerable emphasis. Foot- 
notes and references to authorities are purposely omitted for reasons of 
space. The usefulness of the work for the student who desires to pursue any 
phase of the subject further is in consequence much restricted. As a popular 
survey Vibæk’s book is sufficiently accurate for the general reader, and it is 
indeed the only available brief work devoted to the history of Danish trade. 

University of California at Los Angeles. WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 


A History of Cyprus. By Sir Gzorck HiL. Volume I, To the Conquest by 
Richard. Lion Heart. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. Pp. xviii, 352. $6.00.) 

A noted English classicist and numismatist has produced in this study 
of Cyprus a typically British creation, a book both learned and charmingly 
intimate. After thirty years of interest in the subject and with the confessed 
desire to “clear up in his own mind the facts”, Sir George Hill sought, and 
definitely has achieved, “some sort of guide through the maze of authori- 
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ties”. Narrative has largely displaced analysis and interpretation, but now 
and again there is a pleasant straying from the path into fields of conjecture, 
for example, a discourse of three pages on the authorship of the Cypria or 
some such pungent generalization as “Modern philological speculation seems 
to be in danger of returning to the eighteenth-century level.” To one who 
has climbed the hills of Cyprus and sailed its shores, the study is not anly 
a very useful historical narrative but a pass key to pleasant memories of a 
once peaceful but intellectually stimulating Mediterranean world. 

For the periods embraced by the present volume—from the prehistoric 
to the first occupation of Cyprus by the English under the crusader Richard 
—the author appears to have covered adequately the wide range of authori- 
ties. For the fields beyond his own principal interests he has enjoyed the 
aid and the advice of competent specialists. Both quantity and quality in 

' the surviving evidence vary widely, of course, from period to period, and 
one senses a certain overloading of the section dealing with the Greek and 
Persian wars, kut on the whole a rather surprising balance has been at- 
tained. After a brief review of the natural features of the island 8r pages 
are devoted to the periods prior to the Greek colonization; 74 pages carry 
the narrative through the Persian period; the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
absorb ror pages; and the final 73 pages describe the struggles between 
Byzantium and Islam and the coming of the English. 

The -author tends to exaggerate the military importance of Cyprus. . 
Actually its location imposes domination of a relatively short stretch of the 
mainland coast in northern Syria and Cilicia, and these areas only rarely 
and briefly have managed to become centers of first-rate international sig- 
nificance. Perhaps too little attention, on the other hand, has been paid to 
the economic aspects and to the role in history of Cypriote shipping and 
the reasons for the decline in the importance of this contribution. One notes 
also an invariable tendency to deny the islanders any initiative and any 
creative role in. the propagation of Mediterranean culture; in fact the author 
comes close to denying them a history of their own—save for brief interludes 
it is only “a pale and shifting reflection from the activities of the great 
powers”. Perhaps the narrative is best epitomized by the quotation from 
Herodotus which the author cites: “Soft countries. are wont to produce 
soft men; for it does not belong to the same land to grow admirable fruits 
and men who are good fighters,” 

University of Michigan, Rosert H. McDowe tt. 


Ultima Thule: Further Mysteries of the Arctic. By Vi.HyALMUR STEFANSSON. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. 383. $3.50.) 
STEFANSSON, as we all know, is the champion of the “friendly Arctic” 

against ancient cosmographers and their modern followers who have por- 

trayed the far north as exceedingly “unfriendly”. This book deals largely 
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with the conflict between these concepts. The first two parts are concerned 
with the supposed voyages of Pytheas of Massilia and of Columbus into the 
polar or subpolar regions and the last with the nature of the Arctic summer. 
As if for a jury, the author sets before his readers opposing evidence and 
arguments, but it is not difficult to see where his sympathies lie. . 

It is recorded that both Pytheas and Columbus visited Thule. The 
fundamental questions at issue are: (1) were any such voyages actually 
made? and (2), if so, what was Thule and how are the records to be inter- 
preted? Because he claimed to have penetrated regions which the theoretical 
orthodox cosmography pictured as uninhabitable because of the cold, 
Pytheas was generally regarded as a Baron Munchausen in ancient times. 
Most modern scholars, on the other hand, seem to agree that he did make 
a northern voyage, but the persistence of the doctrine of the “unfriendly 
Arctic” has made it hard for many of them to believe that he could have 
gone as far as Iceland and especially that he could have reached the edge of 
the pack ice between Iceland and Greenland. As for Columbus, the accounts 
of his voyage to Thule in 1477 have been discredited by one school of his- 
toriais on a number of grounds—among them the “inherent improbability” 
of his having undertaken a winter voyage into the inhospitable polar seas 
to the high latitude of 73° mentioned by Ferdinand Columbus and Las 
Casas. Others, however, have been ready to accept the essential truthful- 
ness of the record and to identify the Thule of Columbus with Iceland. 
Stefansson also sets forth a new and ingenious interpretation by Miss Eloise 
McCaskill, which seeks to carry Columbus even to the lonesomé island of 
Jan Mayen, some 300 miles northeast of Iceland, 

In these matters the reviewer is frankly what Stefansson would call a 
“fence-sitter”. As a member of the jury, he would vote for the Scottish 
verdict “not proven”. The original documentary evidence is so scanty that 
it forms a treacherous foundation for almost any interpretation. The main 
interest of the sections on Thule lies not so much in the actual conclusions 
to which the arguments point as in the data on which they are founded— 
data that the author has gone far afield to gather and that he presents in 
his customary fascinating style. They have to do with the -boats of early 
peoples and the distances to which they could be sailed, with visibilities and 
mirages at sea, with the movements and nature of marine ice, the heights 
of waves, the characteristics of Icelandic tides, and such matters, to which 
the historians of Pytheas and Columbus have paid relatively little attention. 
Stefansson says (p. 221): 


. .. perhaps, not being historians, we have been giving undue weight to 
non-historical arguments—have been sort of [sic] employing non-union 
labor when we called in outsiders, like Charcot. Still we don’t quite see that; 
for if it is permissible for the historians to call in a geographer and climatol- 
ogist like Thoroddsen to prove the absurdity of a 300-mile voyage beyond 
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, Iceland in February, why is it not then equally permissible for us to call in a 
geographer and oceanographer like Charcot for rebuttal testimony? 


The last section of the book deals with a simpler issue: whether or not 
there are true summers in the Arctic. Although ancient cosmographers and 
modern, professors and textbook writers alike have denied this, Stefansson 
quotes so many travelers’ reports and Weather Bureau records testifying to 
extended periods of excessively hot weather far beyond the Arctic Circle that 
the reviewer would vote ‘here for a verdict in favor of the “friendly Arctic”, 
despite the swarms of unfriendly mosquitoes that the Arctic summer brings 
forth. 

American Geographical Society. Jonn K. Wricur. 


Militant in Earth: Twenty Centuries of the Spread of Christianity. By 
Epwarp Rocne Harpy, yr. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. 
Pp. vii, 255. $3.00.) ` l 
NowHERE alse in such brief compass is there so excellent a compre- 

hensive survey of the history of the expansion of Christianity. Professor 

Hardy combines sound scholarship with grace of literary expression. Much 

of his material, especially in the earlier sections, is drawn directly from the 

sources rather than from secondary compilations. Enough illustration is 
given to add concreteness to the necessary generalizations, yet the narrative 
is not overwhelmed by details, and the author succeeds in conveying a sense 
of movement. Since the little volume is frankly intended as a sketch, no 
extensive bibliography is appended, and the footnotes are few. Excellent 
judgment, however, has been exercised in the choices for the bibliography. 

The two sketch maps are admirable for the purpose. Some of the chapter 

headings show a happy faculty for characterizing a period with a phrase— 

such as the contrast between “Citizens of Heaven” for the first three cen- 
turies and “The Naturalization of Christianity” for the subsequent two 

centuries. i 
Dr. Hardy is at his best in the first five centuries of his story. To this 

period he devotes about two fifths of his space. Here he reveals the com- 
petence of the specialist, and the pages are alive with fresh insights and 
stimulating hints which the reader hopes will be developed more at length 
in later, detailed studies. The sections on the Middle Ages are also good 
but more cursory. 

The weakness of the book is in its account of the period since 1500. 
Here the author gives the impression of having been constrained to essay 
the role of a guide in territory in which he is not comfortably at home. 
“The Age of Individuals” is a somewhat misleading caption for the nine- 
teenth century. Dr. Hardy fails to convey what is one of the most’ striking 
facts about the spread of Christianity—that the period of the widest exten- 
sion and of the most profound influence of that faith upon mankind ‘as a 
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whole has been the past four and a half centuries, and especially the last 
century and a half. Nor does he seem to see the significant fact that even in 
the past twenty-five years, in spite of grave losses, Christianity has displayed 
a rapid growth in numbers and in cultural influence in. Africa and in some 
of the most densely populated countries of Asia, notably China and India, 
and has regained some of the ground earlier lost in Latin America. Yet 
even in these chapters Dr. Hardy has penetrating comments, The book is 
of distinctly superior quality. 
Yale University. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


Medical Work of the Knights Hospitallers of Saint John of Jerusalem. By 
Encar Erskine Hume, Lieutenant-Colonel, Medical Corps, United 
States Army. Foreword by His Most Eminent Highness Fra Ludovico 
Chigi-Albani. Preface by Lieutenant-General Sir Aldo Castellani. [In- 
stitute of the History of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins University.] 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. Pp. xxii, 371. 3.00.) 

Tuts work was written by a Knight Hospitaller “as a labour of love” . 
(p. vii) and also, it seems, for the glorification of the order (note the fore- 
word, preface, and conclusion). Obviously a work produced under such 
influences cannot be considered a thoroughly objective piece of critical 
scholarship, and the reader will find numerous panegyrical passages which 
detract from the mass of excellent material in the book. It deals, for the 
most part, with the hospitals of the order. There are detailed accounts from _ | 
firsthand sources concerning the establishment of hospitals, their equip- 
ment, administrative problems, and staffs of doctors, nurses, and Hospitaller 
offictals. For the earlier period (1065 to 1530) the evidence reveals much 
concerning the general functions of charity for unfortunates (whether sick 
or well) but has little to. contribute concerning strictly medical activities. 
This section is somewhat beclouded by a tacit assumption that the Hospi- 
tallers’ care for pilgrims and unfortunates of all kinds was a medical func- 
tion. This unwarranted tendency to confuse the general functions of charity 
and hospitality in medieval hospices with modern hospital service is all too 
prevalent in works on- medieval medicine. As a matter of fact, during the 
Middle Ages the establishments of the Hospitallers seem to have been 
primarily guest houses (hospices) for the care of transients and of unfor- 
tunates from the locality, and not hospitals (in the modern sense of the 
word) for the cure of the sick. The firsthand source materials for the early 
centuries of the order, from which Dr. Hume quotes generously (pp. 14 ff.), 
make it clear that until comparatively recent times the Hospitallers were 
concerned for the most part with the administration of charity. To be sure, 
the Knights not only dispensed food, clothing, and lodging but also nursed 
those who were sick. Strictly medical functions evolved slowly through the 
employment of visiting or resident physicians (probably from outside the 
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order) who prescribed for the Knights in their separate infirmary, for the 
poor in the sick ward of the hospice, and (in some cases) for sick folk in 
their homes in near-by regions. In the modern period, especially during the 
last two centuries, the medical functions have expanded rapidly, tending to 
eclipse other charitable activities. 

For the recent period (since 1798) the author’s emphasis is quite properly 
on the ambulance and hospital service of the order in wartime and in con- 
nection with the Red Cross. In this section, more noticeably then elsewhere, 
the account is devoted to a constant and thinly veiled Jaudation of the 
order’s achievements. There are other irksome factors: the bibliography, 
in one general list, lacks critical analyses, and throughout the book authori- 
ties are cited in the body of the text. There are also a number of outstanding 
excellences, among them generous quotations from original sources and a 
large number of unusually fine pictures accommodatingly placed alongside 
the texts they illustrate. . 

University of North Carolina. Loren C. MacKunney. 


Japanese Expansion on the Astatic Continent: A Study in the History of 
Japan with Special Reference to her International Relations with China, 
Korea, and Russia. By Yosur S. Kuno, Sometime Chairman of the 
Department of Oriental Languages in the University of California. 
Volume II. [Publications of the Northeastern Asia Seminar of the 
University of California, edited by Robert J. Kerner.] (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 416. $4.00.) 
Tue second volume of Professor Kuno’s work treats of the Tokugawa 

shogunate regime, with special reference to its relations with China, Korea, 
and Japan. Like the first volume, it consists of two parts—monographic 
text and the translated and annotated documents. The text deals with 
salient features of the Tokugawa administration in seven chapters, starting 
with Iyeyasu’s attempt to make Japan Asia’s commercial center and ending 
with the approach of Russia to Japan and Japan’s reaction, The seclusion 
and segregation policy of the shogunate, the “national transformation and 
classical Renaissance”, are also discussed. 

The book reads smoothly and is, in general, a great improvement on 
the first volume. The author’s knack of making the monograph somewhat’ 
sensational by upsetting the sense of proportion is noteworthy. In order to 
emphasize thé absolute rule of the shogunate, for instance, Professor Kuno 
takes up in detail what is known as the “Dog Shogun’s Animal Laws”, 
giving more than twelve pages to the subject (195-208). 

The second part is of major importance to the English-reading public 
as it contains in translation a number of state papers and other historical 
documents. Papers exchanged between Japan and Korea are especially im- 
portant since they throw tight upon a hitherto much neglected part of Far 
Eastern history. Yoshida Shoin’s plan for the greater Japan, as well as 
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Hashima Sanai’s, is certain to be revealing, though both Shoin and Sanai 
represent reaction on the part of the Japanese not merely to the Russian 
encroachment in particular but to the Western oncoming in general, in- 
cluding the British and the American. 

An outstanding contribution to the history of Japan’s relations with 
Asia, as Professor Kerner writes in the preface, Professor Kuno’s book, it 
must be frankly stated, bears the mark of a scholar who did his work, 
probably a decade or so ago, in a foreign institution where up-to-date his- ` 
torical publications were hard to obtain. A glance at the bibliography at- 
tached tells the story of the predicament in which the author found himself. 
For to all intents and purposes recent works in the field by Professors 
M. Kurita, S: Inobe, R. Okamoto, K. Akiyama—a few out of many—are 
not consulted. Even the late Otsuki Nyoden’s Shinsen Yogaku Nenpyo is 
not mentioned. It is worth while to remark that in recent years Japanese 
historians have become keenly aware of the importance of particularly four 
great sources: (1) the records of the Ming dynasty in Chjna, known as 
Huang Ming Shih Lu; (2) the records of the Chin dynasty, Ta Ching 
Li Chao Shih Lu; (3) the records of the Li dynasty in Korea, Li Ch‘ao 
Shih Lu; (4) the collected communiqués of the Liu Chin kingdoms, 
Rekidai Hoan. They are still rare and seldom available. As far as the writer 
knows, a copy of the first, though incomplete, is in the Gest Collection at 
Princeton, The second, lately reproduced by the Manchukuo government, is 
now in a number of American university libraries, including Columbia 
University’s East Asiatic Collection. The last two are not yet to be found in 
this country but are accessible in several libraries in Japan. It seems reason- 
able to expect that a comprehensive work of this sort should be based at 
Jeast upon those sources which are available in this country; and Japan is 
not so far from California.. 

It may be worth while to suggest that the author in his forthcoming 
third volume give more attention to the transliteration of Japanese names. 
He is so inconsistent as to put Kumazawa in one place and Yamasaki in 
another. In the third syllable both may be either za or sa. To call Banzan 
Hanzan (p. 132) is strange but excusable; to pronounce Professor Saito’s 
individual name as Haisho (p. 398) and Yoshikawa’s name as Tadatari 
(p. 132) is, however, unwarranted. Professor Kuno also has the temerity to 
call Japanese indiscriminately by family name, personal name, and pen 
name, all in the same line (pp. 101 and 140), He shows no sense of order 
when he introduces many names at a time indiscriminately, as on page 132. 
The names of fourteen scholars are there, just as if he had plucked flowers 
in the field and thrown them on the floor; chronological and linguistic 
arrangement is disregarded; the difference between the schools they rep- 
resented is not indicated; and their relative importance receives no con- 
sideration. 

Columbia University. . Ryusaxu Tsunopa, 
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A History of the Gambia. By J. M. Gray, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the Gambia. With a Foreword by Sir Thomas Southorn, Governor of 
the Gambia. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1940. Pp. x, 508. $7.50.) 

Tue author of this detailed history of the Gambia for the years 1455- 
1938 is not quite just to himself when he says that he is “hardly the right 
person to write a history of the oldest British possession in West Africa”. 
The book has its shortcomings, most of them acknowledged by the author; 
but the reader cannot escape a conviction that Mr. Justice Gray is no mere 
apprentice. He is, rather, an able craftsman in the gild of historians, and 
the latter will recognize his competence in this thoroughly documented 
study of a little-known part of Africa. 

The modest author is primarily interested in presenting an unadorned 
and straightforward account of the events in Gambia’s Jong diplomatic and 
political history. The story has an occasional tendency to become a kind of 
_ undiscriminating chronicle wherein events come close to having their im- 
portance determined by the mere mass of available documentary material 
rather than by the author’s own considered judgment. At times attention to 
details becomes somewhat oppressive and makes the reader think of the 
author as a judge who hesitates to express his own opinion on matters under ` 
discussion. 

A good. deal of European diplomatic history is reflected here, partic- 
ularly England’s relations with the Dutch in the seventeenth century and 
with the French in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Those who 
have wondered why the island of Goree appears so often as the occasion of. 
serious contention in European history will find part of the explanation here. 
It is interesting to note the efforts made at the very beginning of the eight- 
eenth century to adopt a policy of neutrality that would keep Europe’s wars 
out of Africa. Here are fresh illustrations of the difficult tasks that England 
assumed in her efforts to suppress traffic in slaves and the institution of 
slavery itself. The greater emphasis of the book is on the wars among the 
natives and the consequent hardships inflicted upon the white man’s trade 
on the upper Gambia. Much light is thrown also on England’s official in- 
difference to colonial expansion in the middle of the nineteenth century and 
the practical results that threatened to follow. ' 

Like most history, this account becomes thinner as it approaches the 
present, an effect that can be explained by the lack of available documents. 
Most surprising is the omission of the role of the Gambia in the Anglo- 
French Entente of 1904, when Yabutenda was ceded to the French so that 
they might have a landing place on the upper Gambia for their seagoing 
ships. 

Early explorers went to the Gambia to find a “mountain of gold”. Several 
generations passed, however, before it was discovered that the country’s real 
wealth is the lowly peanut introduced by the Portuguese. 

Yale University. ° Harry R. Rup. 
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Haiti and the United States, 1714-1938. By Lupwett. Lez Monracuz, As- 
sistant Professor of History, Virginia Military Institute. With a. Fore- 
word by J. Fred Rippy, Professor of History, University of Chicago. 
[Duke University Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 
1940. Pp. xiv, 308. $3.00.) 

Prorgssor Montague has written a very slender monograph on a very 
large topic. His volume may have some value as a brief outline of some 
aspects of American policy in the Caribbean, but it is distinctly inadequate 
as a study of the diplomatic relations between the United States and Haiti. 
In his chapters dealing with the history of Haiti from 1714 to 1804 a feeble 
attempt is made to sketch the political, economic, and social development. 
of the colony under French control. It is evident that Professor Montague is 
unfamiliar with the literature on this subject. He has merely a slight ac- 
quaintance with the important secondary materials that are pertinent to his 
topic, and he completely ignores the vast amount of valuable data which the 
Library of Congress has made available in its collection of photostatic re- 
productions of documents in the French ministries of war, marine, and 
foreign affairs. Even the transcripts in the Henry Adams Collection have 
escaped his notice. Needless to say, he has not bothered to examine the 
correspondence in the British war, colonial, and foreign offices for materials 
that would have shed a great deal of-light upon the background of Haitian- 
American relations. In chapter ur he does make some scattered references 
to data in the British foreign office, but this correspondence has been exten- 
sively used by previous investigators, and Professor Montague merely follows 
well-worn historical trails. 

After this blundering beginning one is not surprised to discover that 
no attempt has been made to use the unpublished correspondence of im- 
portant American statesmen who helped to shape our foreign policy with 
reference to Haiti. The manuscripts of the following statesmen would have 
been exceedingly helpful to Professor Montague and would have given him 
a better appreciation of the problems connected with his study of American 
expansion in the Caribbean: Jefferson, Hamilton, Pickering, Seward, Banks, 
Sumner, Fish, ‘Stevens, Schurz, Johnson, Black, Roosevelt, Root, Knox, and 
Bryan. It is to be regretted that the author did not look through the official 
records of American administrative control in Haiti during the period of 
occupation. Many of them are now available to scholars. A similar over- 
sight is noted with reference to the archives of the Navy Department for 
the period previous to 1888. Finally, it should be pointed out that Professor 
Montague has made a most inadequate use of the rich storehouse of 
pertinent data contained in the American press. 

Tt would be a tiresome task to extend this list of deficiencies in this little 
handbook on Haiti. The author’s best chapters are those dealing with the 
period from 1885 to 1893. It is quite possible that this portion of his mono- 
graph constituted the core of a doctor's dissertation. By adding certain 
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‘chapters that betray haste in composition and evident: lack of scholarship 
Professor Montague has produced a complete picture of Haitian-American 
relations, but it is a picture of very dubious value. 

Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800: An American Chapter 
of the French Revolution, By Frances Serceanr Cuuixps. [Institut 
francais de Washington.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. 
Pp. xvii, 229. $3.00.) 

Tuts volume illustrates all too aptly the sort of thing that may happen 
.in doctoral dissertations. The last three quarters of the book are good. The 
style is satisfactory, the punctuation, is fairly orthodox (though Miss Childs 
uses sic in a peculiar fashion); excellent and often hitherto unexploited 
collections of documents are used as the major sources of reference. New 
details and, occasionally, shrewd observations on émigré problems and 
modes of life reward the reader. An excellent bibliography, a really useful 
index, and a few interesting illustrations enhance the book’s value. Before 
Miss Childs finishes, she has told an interesting story of the way in which 
the refugees made a living, of their social snobberies, of their political dis- 
putes among themselves and with the representatives of official France, of 
their writings and publications, of their contributions to learning and reli- 
gion, of their reaction to Americans and of Americans’ to them, of their 
roles as recipients of charity and as entrepreneurs in business, of the assimila- 
tion of some of them to the American way of life, and of the inadaptability 
of others. All of this is done with particular emphasis on Philadelphia. 
Though Miss Childs’s story is in most of its significant aspects quite a 
familiar one to those who know the works of Howard Mumford Jones and 
Bernard Faj on Franco-American cultural relations, there is, nevertheless, 
fullness of detail in this work on many subjects which have received less 
attention from them. Miss Childs has, moreover, explored several family 
archives that were not available to them and has thus made a distinct, if 
minor, contribution to scholarship. . 

The first two chapters of the book are not, however, up to the same 
standards. The punctuation is curious, to say the least; the style limps; the 
footnotes, where they are not merely pedantic, are after a pattern that is 
quite unique; errors abound. The material is drawn almost entirely from 
secondary sources and not always the best, even college textbooks and 
biographical dictionaries not being regarded as unworthy of quotation. 
Homer, in the form of the doctoral committee which passed upon this 
dissertation, nodded conspicuously over- the first quarter of this book, Or 
perhaps it was added at their suggestion after the examination and without 
their having had a chance to see it. In any case, the. proofreader must have 
been asleep at his post. 
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It is really too bad that the first sixty pages, which were intended to’ 
give the European background of the émigrés, were not as carefully super- 
vised or revised as the rest. A few remarks, judiciously scattered through 
the book, might then have made clearer the significance of that background 
as a factor in the émigrés American adjustments. Miss Childs also muffed 
her opportunity to remind the reader that the refugee problem is an old 
one and perhaps has more than antiquarian interest. 

University of Chicago. Lours GOTTSCHALK. 


Of Human Freedom. By Jacques Barzen, [An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1939. Pp. 334. 
$2.50.) ; 

The New Democracy and the New Despotism. By CuarLes E. MERRIAM, 
Professor of, Political Science, University of Chicago. (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1939. Pp. viii, 278. 
$3.00.) 

Leviathan and the People. By R. M. Maclvzx. (University: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1939. Pp. ix, 182. $2.00.) 

Tuese three volumes, two of which tack “new” onto an old label, 
form part of the movement of ideas which is at work to reconstruct the 
foundations of a civilization threatened by a relapse into barbarism. The 
totalitarian onslaught has taught us to take more seriously the values and 
ideals which a Menckenian cynicism and a Jamesian pragmatism had led 
us to treat with debonair lightheartedness. Each of the authors contributes 
to this all-important task in his way. Merriam, politicist and politician, brings 
to the subject his rich experience and observation of the modern polity as 
it actually functions, Maclver, social philosopher and sociologist, traces the 
roots of the totalitarian ideology. Barzun, sprightly essayist and historian, 
boldly explores the whole realm of human affairs—art, science, education, 
and government—in quest of the new viewpoint. 

Easily the most controversial book of the three is Jacques Barzun’s series 
vf readable essays. Barzun, in the manner of subtle minds, dislikes “abso- 
lutes” and “systems”. He inveighs against those who would make a show 
of definition. Hence “the meaning of Absolutism, Mind, Matter, and 
Materialism is regulated by the context”. There is no Jack of awareness of 
logical and metaphysical issues; his treatment is inspired by two intellectual 
disciplines: historical method and pragmatic empiricism. He views prag- 
matism as a new name for some old ways of thinking—to quote William 
James himself. i 

To the delight of this reviewer Barzun insists upon the need for diversity 
in democracy. With all the shouting at this time about “unity”, “agreement 
upon fundamentals”, and the rest, the author’s recognition of the need for 
dissent is welcome indeed..“The quest for certainty, the passion for abso- 
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lutes, and, even worse, the lustful desire to enforce the commonest jerry- 
built absolutes are the death of democratic culture”. There is no unity, ex- 
cept the advice “to deal individually with particulars”—the unity, in other 
words, of many-sidedness, which “constitutes the democratic atmosphere”. 
Democracy, to Barzun, is essentially a system of culture. It “depends upon 
cultural means for its maintenance”. “Democratic conduct is primarily cul- 
tural and only indirectly political.” The meaning of such statements should 
be clear, even though a Greek might well have asked: what is the political 
if not the cultural? Is not what pertains to the polis that which constitutes 
its “culture”? I mention this angle of the discussion because in contemporary 
speech the word cultural is coming to mean more and more what the Greeks 
implied by politics. In spite of Barzun’s professed dislike for absolutes, he 
embraces some dogmas with unpragmatic ardor. Thus “there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that civilization presupposes democracy”. Although I'd like 
` to agree, even a quick glance at the history of civilization forces me to doubt 
such an interdependence. What is more nearly true is that democracy pre- 
supposes civilization of the many, and its failure appears intimately related 
to the failure to spread it gradually as civilization itself spread. 

In Professor Maclver’s volume we find the familiar liberal position com- 
pletely and succinctly stated. The approach is general and philosophical; the 
new Leviathan is seen in both dictatorship and democracy. But the “genius 
of dictatorship” is condemned, while democracy is upheld as a principle 
transcending particular institutional patterns, such as parliamentarism. The 
‘following quotation offers a good sample: “If we identify democracy with 
any existing set of institutions, such as parliamentary procedures or con- 
gressional government or modes of popular representation, then doubtless it 
belongs only to a period. . . . Institutions change and pass. Only principles 
endure, principles that have their roots in human nature itself”. This prin- 
ciple of democracy, according to Maclver, is not majority rule but (1) the 
distinction between the state and the community and (2) the free operation 
of conflicting opinions. If this were sufficient, the most democratic societies 
would have been the liberal monarchies of the nineteenth century. Actually, 
democracy is characterized by the absorption of the state by the community; 
the “state” has no place in democratic life. There are only the people and 
its government. Maclver seeks to escape from this conclusion by suggesting 
“a distinction between the form of government and the form of the state”. 
But he fails to make clear what follows from this “distinction”. Yet MacIver 
is-no lover of the state. “We must always be on guard against the easy 
delusion that the state is some high entity above us . . . endowed with power 
or with right other than that which we bestow upon it.” What better way 
is there for guarding against the delusion than to recognize it as a phantom, 
invented by the apologists of absolutism in order to clothe unrestrained 
power with the halo of communal value and significance? 

By far the most practical contribution and transcending the scope of this 
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review is the volume by Charles E. Merriam. Rooted in broad experience . 
in’government and politics, it concentrates upon the elaboration and valida- 
tion of certain basic democratic assumptions as well as the repudiation of 
their opposites under despotic regimes. With laudable emphasis upon the 
creedal quality of such assumptions, Merriam states them in terms of “I 
afirm ...” There are seven such affirmations which, as stated by him, 
clearly delineate the scope of Merriam’s conception of the New Democracy. 
He affirms (1) the possibility of vast gains in social production and stand- 
ards of human living; (2) the advantages of rational discussion and of 
general consent and co-operation; (3) the value of the fraternal, equalitarian, 
and libertarian way of life and the permanent values of common judgment 
in common affairs; (4) the values of social control over the development of 
our social life and of democratic social planning; (5) the possibility of or- 
ganizing liberty and equality within the framework of democratic society; 
(6) that the basic troubles of our time are not fundamentally “economic” ` 
only but are scientific and technological, territorial-racial, sociopolitical, 
philosophical, and psychological as well and that our probtems transcend 
industry; (7) the validation of democratic assumptions by a comprehensive 
program vigorously directed toward the attainment of democratic principles. 
To these affirmations correspond repudiations of their opposites, one of 
which is (somewhat confusingly) labeled as an eighth point. The reviewer 
strongly agrees with Merriam’s affirmations as well as with his assertion 
that “whether democracy rides the present storm depends upon whether it 
is able to develop a program and an organization adapted to the needs of 
our day”. The insistence upon confidence in the judgment of the common 
man which these affirmations imply stands in welcome contrast to the belief 
in the elite, the “uncommon man”, which Barzun expounds. Like so many 
sensitive, aesthetic pérsons, Barzun evidently shrinks from the clamor of 
the multitude. The spirit of Ortega y Gassett’s Revolt of the Masses, as well 
as of Pareto, has flavored his thinking. With G. Mosca and William B. 
Munro he thinks that the few always rule. He asserts that it is impossible ` 
for any large group to govern themselves; indeed he alleges the impossibility 
of good government. All governments are oligarchies, he thinks. But apart 
from the fact that this is an unusual way of employing the word “oligarchy”, 
Barzun seems to neglect entirely the difference between formal government 
and influencing the decisions of those who govern formally. That there is 
a pyramiding of talent and intellectual ability there can be little doubt. That 
the judgments involved in deciding upon the basic direction presuppose 
only a moderate amount of such talent seems equally clear. That such judg- 
ments are based upon an intuitive and traditional sense of communally 
shared values is one of the assumptions of democracy. Merriam puts the 
matter very well when he says: “Truly great natures are likely to find a, - 
response in the mass of mankind.” It is only necessary to compare the Jeffer- 
sons, Lincolns, and Roosevelts with their European contemporaries to be- 
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come quite cheerful about the fundamental good sense of the common man. 
“The curse of aristocracy” (what Barzun calls oligarchy) “is not that great 
men fill great places, but that small men fll great places and piece out their 
inferiority with arrogance.” To which one might add: “and that they cannot 
be removed even when their incompetence is evident to all”. Purges are a 
poor and inefficient substitute for the continuous collective judgment of 
one’s fellow men in the performance of public office. No one is infallible, 
least of all the common man, but that is a good reason for relying upon the 
judgment of the many rather than the few. 

The three volumes here reviewed are all striking evidence of the leaven 
of effective revaluation that is rejuvenating our ideas on democratic govern- 
ment and society at present. The curse of the despots has at least this bless- 
ing, that it has forced us to abandon our smugness and to seek for a more 
adequate, a more generous conception of our future. 

Harvard University, C. J. Friepricn. 


The Old Deal*and the New. By CuarLes A. Bearn and Gerorcz H. E. 
Smrra- (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. 294. $2.00.) 

New Directions in the New World. By Anor A. Benue, yr. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1940. Pp. xi, 141. $2.00.) 

America’s Last Chance. By Avsert Carr. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1940. Pp. 328. $2.75.) 

The Changing Pattern of International Economic Affairs. By Hexserr 
Fris. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. Pp. x, 132. $2.00.) 
Not by Arms Alone: Essays on’ our Time. By Hans Konn, Professor of 
Modern European History, Smith College. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- ° 

versity Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 161. $1.75.) 

The Clash of Political Ideals: A Source Book on Democracy, Communism, 
and the Totalitarian State. Selected and annotated by Axserr R. 
‘CHANDLER, Professor of Philosophy, Ohio State University. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1940, Pp. xvii, 273. $2.00.) 

In these six works there is so much agreement of attitude and atmos- 
phere, if not always of specific opinion, that a very considerable common 
divisor would “go into” them all; it might be phrased, perhaps, like this: 


The depression, the war, and the victory of the totalitarian states in 
Europe have challenged our easygoing American way of life as never before. 
To meet this challenge it is not sufficient to have military preparedness, we 
must also find a solution of our economic and social difficulties and thus 
justify our liberal-capitalist-democratic system against enemies from without 
and critics from within; for, of course, it is not to be thought that we will 
adopt any form of totalitarianism. 


Emphasis, of course, differs within the framework of this common thesis. 
Mr. Feis, in a slight but thoughtful little book, raises rather than answers 
the question as to whether capitalism and individualism can survive in a 
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world which cares more for the state than for the person and envisages war 
as normal rather than peace. : 


Adam Smith . . . could unreservedly approve the Navigation Acts be- 
cause “defense . . . is of much more importance than opulence” without 
regarding this observation as greatly limiting the validity and the general 
applicability of his main thesis. But today, when.war and the preparation 
for war are “totalitarian”, commanding the whole of the nation and all 
its resources, Smith’s exception has enveloped the whole main pattern 


(p. 14). 


Mr. Carr supplies dogmatic answers where Mr. Feis asks skeptical ques- 
tions. He-is definitely a propagandist, and his book is full of concrete and 
practical suggestions for developing a hard, efficient, “tough”, and devoted 
democracy to meet the challenge of the dictators alike-in war, business, and 
the realm’ of ideas. 

Again, Professor Beard and Mr, Smith, though they view the New Deal 
reforms with general approval, apart from some misgitings about the 
rapidly growing national debt, are strongly opposed to the “collective inter- 
nationalism” of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull and favor a more 
limited policy of hemisphere defense only. Dr. Berle, on the contrary, closely 
associated with the present administration, is entirely at one with its 
domestic and foreign policy. He gives a careful study of the Lima Con- 
ference as an example of the Latin-American policy of the United States 
today. With great penetration he answers the question as to why the totali- 
tarian regimes, with all their cruelty and despotism, manage to attract so 
many people; his answer is that competitive individualism causes many 
people to feel “left. out”, i.e., useless in the world, while communism and 
fascism alike find a place for everyone, even if only as a humble cog in 
the wheel. Democracy must find a remedy for this old psychological weak- 
ness of the capitalist system, or it will lose adherents to its adversaries. 

Professor Kohn’s book is more of an ideological than an economic study 
and is notable for the scholarly care with which the roots of tyranny are 
traced from Sparta to Spengler. Professor Chandler’s source book is for the 
most part a series of reprints of famous documents in the history of human 
freedom and statements of its creed from Pericles to John Dewey, supple- 
mented by a few of the modern totalitarians such as Marx, Lenin, Mussolini, 
and Hitler. The Roman Catholic point of view is represented by an ency- 
clical of Pius XI and Japanese Bushido ethics by an excerpt from Nitobe. For 
the immediate world situation these points of view are perhaps enough, but 
for a general historical survey one would expect also some representatives 
of the old conservative or monarchist critics of democracy, such as Hobbes 
or Burke or Maine, of libertarian socialists, such as H. G. Wells or Bertrand 
Russell, and of the anarchism of Tolstoi or Nietzsche. 

University of Michigan. Preston Siosson. 
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Wohltätigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum: Ein Beitrag 
zum Problem “Moral und Gesellschaft’, Von Henprik BOLKESTEIN, | 
ord. Professor der alten Geschichte an der Universitat Utrecht (Holland). 
(Utrecht: A. Oosthoek, Verlag A. G. 1939. Pp. xvi, 492.) 

CurisTian doctrine was such a powerful innovation in the history of 
social service that the link connecting it with earlier phases of social reform 
. was almost entirely obliterated. The existence of welfare institutions in the 

pre-Christian world has been all too often ignored, and only occasionally 

have students of Christian charitable organizations given their attention to 
it, usually in introductory chapters written to point out the superiority of 

Christian reforms. i 

For the first time an attempt to present an exhaustive analysis of the 
welfare concept as it was formulated and brought to realization in the pre- 
Christian world is made by Bolkestein in the present work. The author 
emphasizes the’ fundamental difference between this concept as it was 
envisaged by Christian doctrine and the earlier pre-Christian idea; the 
former was an emanation from the basic religious emotion—love of God— 
and manifested itself primarily in aid to the needy. This religious duty of 
helping the needy had been unknown in the pre-Christian world. There, 
social service was not reduced exclusively to aid to the poor; it had a wider 
scope—there was the concept of general helpfulness and interest in one’s 
fellow men. Philanthropy was understood in its literal sense—love of 
humanity. Only later, in the Christian world, did it acquire a more limited 
significance, that of aid to the poor. Both in Greece and in Rome the gov- 
ernment as well as private individuals sponsored reforms which were indeed 
for thé common weal and which might be considered as welfare measures, 
but these were never limited exclusively to the peor. Therefore it is basically 
wrong to use criteria of Christian social welfare for evaluating social reforms 
of the pre-Christian era as students have sometimes done. These two phe- 
nomena are not identical but only related, born and nurtured as they were 
in different social and ideological climates. Bolkestein never confuses these 

. two concepts. The chief merit of his work lies in his approach to the subject 

as a historian of antiquity who seeks to interpret the problem on the basis 

of a thorough study of political, social, and economic conditions of a certain 

epoch and does not rely on measuring sticks and stereotyped recipes which , 

are often applied and elaborated on by scholars in their estimate of Chris- ` 

tian reforms. 3 - 

The scope of the Bolkestein study is very broad; it includes Egypt, 
Israel, Greece, and Rome. The author makes an honest effort to establish 
how each of these nations understood the welfare idea; and in doing this: 
he tries to draw a line of demarcation between the generally accepted ethical 
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* concepts, morals which are practiced (“gelebte Moral”) as opposed to morals 
which are preached (“gepradigte Moral”). 

Most complete and stimulating: are -the chapters which deal with the 
Greek world, where Bolkestein is more at home than anywhere else. One 
regrets that the survey of the social. policy pursued by the authorities of 
each nation toward their underprivileged groups is not always complete 
and illuminating. Thus, for instance, a number of reforms introduced by 
the pagan Roman emperors are either entirely overlooked or mentioned 


only very casually. The author’s bibliography strikes one as being somewhat , 


erratic and superficial: there are references to works of Anatole France, the 
scientific value of which. is somewhat doubtful, whereas some important 
relevant studies are not even mentioned. However, we salute the pioneer in 
Bolkestein who has undertaken to pave a new way for’ future studies. 
University of Nebraska. ; MICHAEL GINSBURG. 


The Economics of Ancient Greece. By H. Micuext, Professor of Political 
Economy in McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. 415. 
$4.00.) 


Tue author of this book has carefully, and obviously with great in- 


terest, collected and synthesized the data from antiquity dealing with the 
economic structure of ancient Greek society from the earliest period to the 
time of Alexander’s conquest of the Middle East. With equal care he has 
used the monographs and books of modern scholarship which are based 
upon these data. He has, for example, read his Theophrastus with thorough- 
ness, which so few of us do, and knows quite as well Bliimner’s study of 
the ancient technologies (Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Künste bei Griechen und Römern). His linguistic equipment for the task is 
certainly very good; and he writes with a feeling for the ancient Greeks 
which is both affectionate and realistic. As a result of this approach he can 
accept the fact, which many philhellenic scholars have sought to deny, that 
Plato’s Republic is based upon slavery, although the realization of it is “an 
. unpleasant shock” to him (p. 149). 

It would have been possible to deal with Greek economic forms by 
periodizing the history of the free Greek city-states in three or four frames, 
somewhat as follows: the Homeric age; the era of colonization; a century. 
-and a half of transition; and two hundred years of sophisticated develop- 
ment in production and distribution of goods, namely the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Professor Michell has preferred to follow through topically, from 
beginning to end of his entire purview, in chapters which discuss separately 
the changing developments in agricultural production, mineral resources, 
labor, industry, commerce (two chapters), trade and piracy, money and 
banking, and city-state finances. Unquestionably this method of treatment 
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gives architectural form to the entire work and greater simplicity both for 
‘understanding and for reference purposes. 

One exceptional feature of Professor Michell’s survey lies in the technical 
knowledge which he has acquired both of ancient handicraft methods of 
production and of contrasting modern machine methods. Notable also is 
his frequent use of comparison between ancient institutions and organiza- 
tions and analogous economic forms which have appeared in later historical 
periods. A good example of this may be-seen in his brief differentiation of 
the medieval craft gilds and the modern trade unions from the ancient 
Greek associations of shipmasters, woolworkers, and the like (pp. 140-42). 
The reviewer has found these contrasts instructive and interesting. 

In a.survey of this kind an author must perforce make many decisions. 
upon points which are debatable because of the incompleteness of the in- 
formation or its dubious accuracy. On page 3 Professor Michell states that 
“the Greek [as husbandman] was not a success in Egypt”. This, in my 
judgment, is wrong. Actually the Greek exploiters of Egypt did remarkably 
well in introducing into the Nile Valley viticulture and olive oil production; 
and their success endured for several centuries. On page 147 the author 
deals with the Athenian act of 445 8.c., which struck from the citizen rolls 
the nothoz, that is, the sons of mixed unions of Athenian citizens and non- 
Athenians. These were not, in any real sense, “metics”, as Professor Michell 
has it, but former citizens who had been disfranchised by vote of the as- 
sembly in 451 B.c. Again, contrary to his statement on page 146, metics at 
Athens actually could engage in mining operations. They could not own 
land; but they, as well as citizens, could and did lease from the state’s 
regalia the concession to operate separate mine shafts. 

On the subject of slavery (pp. 148-68) the author’s views are prejudiced 
by an antipathy toward that institution which has distorted his picture of 
the Greek labor situation. He permits himself the use of the word “slave- 
driver” (p. 150), whereas the Simon Legree type of slave-overseer is, for 
Greek slavery, as fictional a figure as he is in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Having 
correctly informed us that state-owned slaves were employed at Athens in 
several services important to the community, such as police and constabulary 
duties (pp. 161, 360), and that private slaves were used in a variety of skilled 
labor functions, such as weaving, Professor Michell suddenly shifts to the 
irreconcilable statement that “the work of slaves was of a low-grade order” 
(p. 165). 

Despite all differences of opinion—and many of these will arise—this is 
decidedly a good book. By position and research interests Professor Michell 
is an economist, working in the modern field. It is this element in a happy 
combination of equipments which, for the reviewer, has given his book 
upon Greek economic life its greatest value and solidity. The charm of the 
work—for it has been distinctly attractive to read—stems from the author’s 
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warm acceptance of the Greeks of antiquity as a distinguished and gifted 
people. 
Columbia University. W., L. WESTERMANN. 


Greek Popular Religion. By Martin P. NiLsson. [Lectures on the History 
of Religions, sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
New Series, No. 1.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xviii, 166. $2.50.) 

Dr. Nilsson’s approach to the history of Greek religion is by way of the 
popular beliefs and customs of the Greek countryside. He has expounded 
this popular side of religion, which was regarded by the early church and 
is still regarded by most modern scholars as mere superstition and folklore, 
on the basis of the cults, the classical writers, and especially archaeological 
discoveries. He has proved that much of ancient Greek religion originated 
in the rural districts—the gods, their cults and festivals, etc. He has also 
shown that many beliefs, such as those in the lesser powers—daemons and 
heroes—and in the hereafter, while not the highest, have proved the more 
persistent elements, which, in defiance of Christian teaching, still survive in 
Greece as a sort of cryptic background to Christianity and in which the 
peasants still believe without sensing any contradiction. There was little 
distinction in ancient Greece between folklore and religion. 

The scope of the-work can be gauged by such chapter headings as the 
countryside, rural customs and festivals, the house and family, seers and 
oracles, Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the one on the religion of 
Eleusis, whose mysteries formed the oldest and the highest manifestation of 
the popular religion. In a concise exposition the author records the various 
changes wrought in this cult from its beginnings as an agrarian family 
festival, which, as archaeology shows, goes back to a Mycenaean origin, to 
the close of antiquity. T 

In the chapter on legalism and superstition and Hell the author refutes 
the generally accepted notion that cultivated Greece was largely free of 
superstition because so little is said about it by the classical authors. He 
finds evidences of it even in Athens during her period of greatness. He 
shows how the Orphic conception, which arose in the sixth century B.c., of 
regarding the soul as immortal and the body its prison, was a protest against 
the older idea of the afterlife as pictured in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
in which both good and bad are treated alike below, and how out of the 
protest Hades grew to be a place of punishment and horrible beasts, as we 
see in Pausanias’s description of Polygnotus’s painting at Delphi and espe- 
cially in the Frogs of Aristophanes, both of which reflected real beliefs of 
_ the people rather than mere mythology. He points out that Dietrich back 
in 1893, on the basis of the earliest Christian vision of the hereafter con- 
tained in the so-called Apocalypse of St. Peter, was right in the belief that 
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the Christian Hell was a Greek rather than an Oriental creation, as Cumont 
still in 1922 tried to show, for its background, as shown by its remarkable 
similarity to the Aristophanic description, is Hellenic. 

Dr. Nilsson has given us a delightful picture of rural beliefs and customs 
‘which will be of gréat use to all students of Greek religion. He has shown 
also how that religion, like every other, depended on human conditions, 
changing as these changed. He mentions three great changes in its history: 
the first in the early period, when people began to forsake the countryside 
for town life; the next when, with the rise of democracy, new forms were 
accepted to meet new needs; and the last, the long period of doubt ushered 
in by the Sophists in the “Age of Enlightenment” and ending centuries 
later only with the victory of Christianity. Throughout Greek history, how- 
ever, primitive ways of life and thought persisted in the backward country- 
side, and many of these have survived to our time. 

University of Pennsylvania. Warrer Woopsurn Hype. 


e . . 

The Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Witt1am 
Brett Diınsmoor, Professor of Archaeology in Columbia University. 

_ (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 274. $4.50.) 
Přoressor Dinsmoor’s great work on the archons of Athens in the 
Hellenistic Age appeared in 1931. It brought together the evidence and 
integrated our knowledge regarding one of the most involved problems’ 
of ancient chronology as it appeared before the commencement of excava- 
tions in the Athenian agora. The new inscriptions found in these excava- 
tions, further publication of the inscriptions of Delos, and recent studies of 
the history of Delphi*have added an impressive amount of new evidence 
since that time. Sixteen new names, formerly missing pieces of the giant 
jigsaw puzzle, have been added to the 164 archons already known for the 
third and second centuries before Christ. Since we know also some letters 
or the spacing of the names of eleven others, only nine pieces still remain 
completely undiscovered. Other names, like the Kydenor to whom Professor 
Dinsmoor dedicates his new work, have appeared in new connections to 
compel a reorganization of the lists. “The puzzle of the archons”, remarks 
Professor Dinsmoor, “has become almost a popular pastime.” In his new 
volume he lists almost one hundred titles of studies bearing on this problem 
which have been published since 1931 and has himself just added another in 
the new volume of studies in honor of Professor Ferguson, He has not 
simply revised and supplemented his former work in the light of these 
studies and discoveries but has reconsidered the list of archons in detail, 
using all the evidence, inclusive of much still unpublished from the agora, 
and has carefully presented and sifted the many conflicting views of modern 
scholars before coming to his own conclusions. j 
The introduction begins with a useful chronological table, then gives 
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special attention to the way in which the new evidence has confirmed, 
against Kolbe’s stand, the essential correctness of Ferguson’s theory of tribal 
cycles as revealed by the demotics of the secretaries. The tribes revealed by 
the new inscriptions differ “in not a single vital instance” from the tribes ` 
tentatively associated with particular archons by Ferguson’s theory, and 
argument can arise only regarding the location and number of the few 
interruptions that are still indicated. Dinsmoor differs from Ferguson in 
his reluctance to use “sortition cycles” and the “privilege of Aiantis”. Recent 
studies of inscriptional style and ‘arrangement of formulae as criteria of 
_ dating are fully taken into account. Of the subsequent chapters five deal 
with the archons of the third century: Peithidemus and the archons before 
262; Polyeuktos and Diomedon: the cycles at the middle of the third cen- 
tury; Diomedon and the priests of Asklepios; Polyeuktos and the Soteria at 
Delphi; the archons after 262, a year-by-year review. The second century 
archons receive similar treatment in the following chapter. The final chapter 
of notes on the Athenian calendar is frankly supplementary, to the full dis- 
cussion in the earlier work. 

Not everything will be fully accepted, especially as the evidence for dating 
is so scattered and has so many gaps (witness the recent study of the 
chronology of Hellenistic Athens by Pritchett and Meritt), and one can 
question whether the author has not assumed, in his application of his 
theory of astronomical orientation, that the Athenians were more exact and 
systematic in their attitude to their calendar than they really were. He has, 
however, reintegrated the problem, brought the controversial points into 
sharper relief, and narrowed the field’ of controversy very considerably. 
Historians can be thankful for this as well as for thé learning and ingenuity 
of the volume and the many errors that are corrected in passing. The book- 
making is excellent, though perhaps some further proofreading might have 
been profitable. For example, “exercise” stands for “excise” on page 100, line 
20, and on page 209, 452 should be 542. 

Bryn Mawr College. T. R. S. BROUGHTON. 


L'impero romano. By Arturo Sorart, Volume I, Unità e universalità di 
Augusto. (Genoa, etc.: Società Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, 
Albrighi, Segati e C. 1940. Pp. xi, 182. Maps x. 30 1.) 

Tis is straight political history. The subtitle, accurate in designating 
the period, is gratuitous in that the thesis implied in its terms is not actually 
developed. Far from elaborating a central idea or group of ideas, L’impero 
romano merely outlines the more significant data of the career of Augustus. 
However, if it is intended asa manual, it is too concise, inclusive, and 
betimnes argumentative to profit anyone not equipped with a previous 
knowledge of Augustan history. No reader is likely to plow through its 
heavy pages unless he is sustained by a strong ‘will and driven on by a 
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sense of duty. A foreign reader especially must know his Italian extremely 
well to make progress without sweating. This reviewer, although he has 
some claim to an understanding: of both the subject and the language, has 
not been able to read any three consecutive paragraphs with any feeling of 
pleasure. : 

One hundred fourteen pages of text are divided into five chapters, 
namely (to translate the captions), “The Succession of Caesar” down to the 
battles of Mutina, “The Constituent” to the battle of Actium, “Imperial Ex- 
pansion”, “The Constitution”, and “The Problem of the Succession”. Ten 
good maps illustrate the wars of Augustus with Antony, the senate, Sextus 
Pompey, Cleopatra, and the barbarians, 

One does not expect discoveries of new facts in a manual, nor are there 
any in this book, though original views on minor details are not lacking. 
Solari utilizes to the fullest the newer interpretation-of the origin and 
„character of the principate that has developed in Italy and more recently in 
Germany. No honest historian will reject a priori this reappraisal of Roman 
imperial history. Some of it may very well be valid. Levi, for instance 
(Ottaviano capoparte, Florence, 1933), and Premerstein (Vom Werden’ 
und Wesen des Prinzipats, Munich, 1937) have compelled scholars to 
think of Octavian’s leadership in new terms, while-Syme (The Roman 
Revolution, Oxford, 1939), steeped in a different constitutional tradition, 
has accepted some of their assumptions but only in order to throw more 
discredit on Augustus and his followers. How much, if any, of this revalua- 
tion from the Continent will stand the test of time it is too early to judge. 

The text is supported with abundant notes, a minimum of fifty-two for 
chapter v to a maximum of 114 for chapter 11. They make it all too clear 
that the author has approached his subject from a narrow angle, for modern 
works are referred to rarely and works in non-Italian languages still more 
rarely. The almost complete neglect of epigraphical evidence, except for 
the Res Gestae, is inexcusable. In the chapter on the constitution, where 
he deals with such subjects as colonies, agrarian policy, finances, army 
reforms, public works, and imiperial generosity toward the provinces, none 
of which can adequately be covered without an intensive study of epigraphy, 

` Solari mentions but four inscriptions, excluding the Res Gestae. This work, 
then, is founded almost entirely on the literary sources and Augustus’s own 
account. Horace is woven skillfully into the text pattern. For one good 
. feature praise is due both to author and publisher: the literary sources are 
quoted in extenso. Would that American publishers were as génerous in 
this respect! . 
Smith College. Vincent M. Scramuzza. 
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Boethius: Some Aspects of his Times and Work. By Heren M. Barrett. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. 
Pp. ix, 179. $1.75.) 

Tue noble aim of this little volume, written as it was for the general 
reader, is to “rescue Boethius from being generally forgotten”, to which task _ 
the author brings the qualifications of enthusiasm for her subject, a clear 
and attractive style, an adequate grasp of the sources used, and a talent for 
summarizing. Her sins are of omission rather than commission. The main 
problems are lucidly surveyed, and enough references are given to enable 
those who wish to pursue the subject further to do so. No knowledge of 
background is assumed, and much space is devoted to supplying this 
wherever necessary. An index and a short bibliography are provided. The 
‘defects of the latter are also the defects of the book. Omitted are such in- 
dispensable works as Dom M. Cappuyns’s article in the Dictionnaire d'his- 
toire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, P.-Courcelle’s “Boèce et l'école d’Alex:. 
andrie” (Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire, Ecole française de Rome, LII, 
1935), Fr. V. Schurr’s Die Trinitdtslehre des Boethius, and C. H. Coster’s 
Iudicium Quinquevirale. 

After two chapters on the history. of the period the philosopher's early 
life and scholarly labors are disposed of in ten pages. The following portion 
on his downfall is somewhat dated, as is any treatment of this subject which 
ignores Coster’s work, The theory of Boethius’s condemnation by the con- 
sistory is no longer held, nor can one ignore Coster’s rearrangement of the 
Anonymus Valesii to place the beginning of Pope John’s mission before 
Boethius’s fall, his later dating of that fall, and his conclusion that the 
philosopher was technically guilty. 

The section on the Consolatio, which rightly occupies the major portion 
of the volume, is well handled, though in treating the sources some account 
should have been taken of Courcelle’s argument that much of the material 
in the later books comes through Ammonius’s commentaries. A separate 
chapter is given to the distinction between time and eternity drawn in 
Book V, and its importance for later thought is stressed. 

The treatment accorded the Opuscula sacra is less satisfactory, and their 
importance in the history of theology is insufficiently emphasized. The 
implication (p. 39) that they did not become part-of the educational system 
of the Middle Ages is refuted by the fact that they were so often included 
in collections of material on the trivium for school use. The author is 
obviously not interested in them, and one feels that, but for the evidence 
of the Anecdoton Holderi, she would gladly reject them all as she does 
Tractate IV. Fr. Schurr’s proof that Tractates I and II are connected with 
the first stage of the Theopaschite controversy (519-21) and his demonstra- 
tion that II is prior to I are alike unknown to her. 
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The penultimate chapter discusses the recurrent problem of Boethius’s 
choice of philosophy rather than religion for the consolation of his last 
days. None of the former solutions satisfies Miss Barrett. Her own, tenta- 
tively offered, does not sufficiently stress the fact that, whatever its methods, 
the results of the Consolatio are concordant with Christianity. Her difficul- 
‘ties appear to arise from an: assumption that the exclusion of revelation from 

- this work of reason implies an opposition, not merely a distinction, between 
fides and ratio. The conclusion, after touching on one or two minor ques- 
tions, points out the especial relevance of the Consolatio for troubled ages 
such as our own, 

The only typographical error noted is “Gunobad” for “Gundobad” 
(p. 36), the only misquotation, rationalis for rationabilis (p. 152) in the 

' famous definition of person. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. E. B. Pecram. 


Mediaeval Studies. Volume II. (New York: Published zor the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies by Sheed and Ward, 1940. Pp. 257. $5.00.) 
Tue scholarly distinction which characterized the first issue of this young 

journal is again evident throughout this second volume. The scholastic in- 

terests of the Pontifical Institute are apparent in the titles of many of the 
articles, yet the whole reflects a catholicity of taste that makes the work 
interesting for all students of medieval civilization. The editing has been 
done with care, and the format is in keeping with the enduring value of 
the contents of the book, Once again, however, this reviewer must regret 
the use of such small type. This doubtless saves costs, but it makes reading 
unnecessarily fatiguing and adds difficulties where everything should have 
been done to attract the close attention which each of the articles demands. 

T. P. McLaughlin concludes his important study of “The Teaching 
of the Canonists on Usury” with a discussion of the penalties for the crime 
of usury and the manner in which it was proved and the penalities applied. 

Students of economic history, as well as those more concerned with legal 

practices and ideas, will find here much to interest them. As would be sus- 

pected, evidence of the growing consciousness of the differences between 
secular and ecclesiastical attitudes and spheres of interest appears in many 

of the facts the author has culled from wide reading in the sources. J. T. 

Muckle has edited from five manuscripts the treatise De anima of Dominicus 

Gundissalinus, Etienne Gilson has written an important in-roduction to this 

contribution in which he. discusses the problem of interpreting Gundis- 

salinus’s work. The text published by A. Loewenthal he describes as “incom- 
plete and almost constantly defective” and, in his interpretation, “worthless”; 

Baeumker’s conclusions Gilson considers “incontestable”, those of J. Teicher 

“possible, but questionable”; and he finds it difficult to admit the inter- 

pretation of P. R. De Vaux, who discovers so much “avicennisme” where 
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“Gilson claims “there is so much of St. Augustine”. G. B. Flahiff’s “Ralph 
Niger: An Introduction to his Life and Works” collects about all that is 
known of this twelfth century figure who was a familiar of many men 
surrounding Henry II and who knew those prominent in the Parisian 
schools of his time. His writings, dealing primarily with scripture and 
theology, were not too well known even by his contemporaries. It is difficult 
to discern exactly how much he knew about languages, but he seems to 
have had more than a passing interest in Hebrew. Flahiff is editing his 
De re militari, a tract of importance for the military historian and for those 
interested in the crusades. 

“The Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy”, 
by Gerhart B. Ladner, should attract many readers, It is a closely reasoned, . 
compact discussion of a highly controversial subject. It will interest the 
medievalist in general but is especially suggestive for the historian of art and 
for the student of political theories. The author fails to find the ‘iconoclastic 
emperors the rationalists others have pictured them to be. In, iconoclasm he 
sees from the very beginning “an attack on the visible representation’ of the 
civitas Dei on the earth”. Admitting that there might have been something 
of the puritanism others have found in iconoclasm, Ladner insists that such 
a puritanism is not entirely compatible with the extraordinary advances that 
were made at the time in profane art in Byzantine circles. Otto Bird edits 
in the original Latin and writes the first part of a historical analysis of Dino 
del Garbo’s Commentary on Guido Cavalcanti’s Canzone d'amore [“Donna 
mi priega”]. He gives an English translation of Guido’s verse “which inso- 
far as it is possible, is the one Dino would make if he were speaking Eng- 
lish”, V. L. Kennedy’s “The Franciscan Ordo Missae in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury” presents, with pertinent textual citations, evidence of the great 
influence of the Franciscan Ordo on what became the definite Roman 
missal “imposed on the Latin church by Pius V in 1570”. An instance of 
fundamental disagreement between St. Thomas and St. Albert is-con- 
sidered, in appropriate scholastic fashion, by William Gorman in his 
“Albertus Magnus on Aristotle’s Second Definition of the Soul”. In “An 
English Pilgrim-Diary of the Year 990” Francis P. Magoun, jr., supple- 
ments and completes his identification of sites and places (here especially 
the submansiones) recorded by the writer who had apparently accompanied 
Archbishop Sigeric of Canterbury to Rome. Magoun’s earlier article is 
found in the Harvard Theological Review for October, 1940. “A Technical 

_Construction in Old English: Translation Loans in —lic’, by L. K. Shook, 
is a short, highly specialized study in linguistics. Through a rigid analysis 
of Ælfrics Latin Grammar Shook concludes that there appears to be a close 
affinity between present participle +-lic adjectives and Latin adjectives in 
—1vUus. - 

Princeton University. “Gray C. Boyce. 
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Church, State, and Christian Society at the Time-of the Investiture Contest. 
‘By GERD TELLENBACH, Professor in the University of Giessen. Translated 
by R. F. Bennett, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. [Studies 
in Mediaeval History, edited by Geoffrey Barraclough.] (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1940. Pp. xxiv, 196. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue essays in the second volume of the series edited ty Geoffrey Barra- 

.clough were largely by seasoned German historians (Am. Hist. Rev., XLV, 

110-14). This third volume is a translation of Tellenbach’s Libertas: Kirche 

und Weltordnung im Zeitalter des Investiturstreites (Stuttgart, 1936, 

Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, Vol. VII). As the original 

preface has been omitted, one should add here that this was the Habilita- 

_ tionsschrift of a gifted young scholar, completed when he was twenty-nine. 

This monograph is not a narrative or a detailed discussion of the 
investiture contest but an attempt to formulate the philosophy, the Weltan- 
schauung, back of the Gregorian policies which began a revolution in the 
eleventh century. Its starting point is the frequent cry of the Gregorian 
party for the restoration of the “liberty of the church” ‘(‘ibertas ecclesiae). 
This was demanded in the name of justice as part of the correct world 
order. The medieval concept of “liberty” or freedom wes always relative. 
The world was thought of as one whole, within which there were as many 
varying liberties as separate rights and duties of persans in society, all 
ordained by God. To get one’s “liberty” was to receive one’s just and fixed 
place in the social order. The.cry for the liberty of the church was there- 
fore not for a position apart from the world but for a larger place and fuller 
activity within it. In effect this demand under,Gregory VII encroached on 
actual supremacy: the freedom of the church involved the subjection of 
everything else. 

The idea of a Christian hierarchy was universal, but historically Tellen- 
bach distinguishes three different conceptions of it: (1) the monastic-ascetic, 
which ranked men according to the measure of their flight from the.world; 
(2) the monarchical-theocratic, which assigned a religious mission to the 
tulers as servants of God; and (3) the priestly-sacramental, which laid 
emphasis upon the clergy who administered the divine sacraments. The first 
view predominated in the earlier centuries, when the church fought shy of 
involvement in the world. As centuries passed, the Western world was 
Christianized, in part by the lay rulers. The practice arose of local churches 
owned by a proprietor (Eigenkirchen). This realization o the monarchical- 
theocratic ideal of Christian society was accepted by the monks, who. con- 
tinued to flee the world, and even by the secular clergy. Royal theocracy 
continued unchallenged until the eleventh century; Henry HI with his re- 
forms represented its climax. 

The third, or priestly-sacramental view of a world order, long latent, 
made its effective appearance quite suddenly. The revolutionary principle 
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expressed in the book of Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida against simony 
(1058) was worked into the sixth canon of the Roman synod of 1059 and 
excluded the laity from papal elections. The Gregorian view, with its rejec- 
tion of lay interference in church government, soon enjoyed a great success. 
The explanation, according to Tellenbach, is that the Western world had 
become so completely Christianized that the church could enter upon world 
dominion. Power lay within the papacy’s grasp; Gregory VII was the ener- 
getic man first to seize it. Despite its novelty his movement derived its force 
from deep-rooted religious faiths and rested upon tradition. It was prepared 
indirectly by the emphasis the monastic reforms had put upon righteous 
living. Paradoxically, the very success of the royal theocracy and of the 
Eigenkirchen had laid the foundation for their own abolition. 

Tellenbach’s ingenious book goes far to explain the Gregorian program. 
It does not justify it or deal with the unfortunate destructive results in the 
social order and especially in German political life. It affords one other 
avenue of approach, another vista of a complex and many-sided historical 
period. f 

Mr. Bennett has provided a readable, if sometimes free, translation of 
the full text of the monograph and written an introduction of his own. 
Since he was translating for students not familiar with German, he retained 
only part of the copious footnotes and references and five of the seventeen 
critical appendixes. Scholars who would do full justice to Tellenbach must 
resort to the original, The presswork is excellent, but it is regrettable that 
the printer put the name of the translator, and not that of the author, upon 
the spine of the book. 

University of California. Bernarp J. Horm. 


The Letters of Arnulf of Lisieux. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
Frank Bartow. [Camden Third Series, Volume LXI.] (London: Royal 
Historical Society. 1939. Pp. xc, 236.) 

ARNULF, bishop of Lisieux, collected and edited some of these letters 
himself; others were added later, at the end of the twelfth century. Mr. 
Barlow in a full and excellent introduction shows that Arnulf in his early 
life, unfortunately not represented in the letters, was closely connected with 
Chartres. He achieved a reputation as a writer and was intent upon making 
Lisieux a literary center. Mr. Barlow distinguishes three types. of letters: 
diplomatic correspondence, administrative correspondence, and reports to 
the pope upon cases in which Arnulf had been a judge-delegate. The letters 
are presented in chronological order and range in date from 1144 to 1181. 

These are extremely interesting years to the historian, and Arnulf’s role 
as a builder, literary man, crusader, administrator, and politician placed 
him near the center of affairs during this period. He once wrote to the pope 
that at the beginning of his episcopate he had sought to combine sanctity 


. 
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and worldly: magnificence but that the world had failed him. Mr. Barlow 
shrewdly observes: “To him the full man enjoyed the spoils of both worlds, 


‘and such ambition was to be expected in a man whose relatives had been. 


both bishops and royal officials” (pp. xxiv-xxv). 

Certainly Arnulf did not fail to get his share of the spoils of this world, 
although his taste for magnificent building kept him perpetually in debt. 
Ambitious for power, he seems to have enjoyed himself most as a friend and 
adviser of Henry II of England. Always shifty and opportunistic, Arnulf 
tried to keep in the good graces of Thomas Becket’s party and of Henry II. 
In the bitterness of the struggle such a course was beyond the abilities of ` 
even this skilled politician. Henry finally suspected him of disloyalty and 
of conniving with the king’s rebellious sons. In spite of expert evasions 
Arnulf was deprived of his bishopric and retired to St. Victor in Paris, where 
he had taken the precaution of having lodgings built for himself. Here he 
died shortly after his retirement. 

Although Arnulf was much concerned with the magnificence of this 
world, he was at the same time an ardent partisan of reform. His letters 
give us some new and picturesque details of life in a corrupt monastery. He 


- describes one unsavory group of monks who discovered that the wine in 


the local inn was better than their own, whereupon they all moved into the 
tavern. Brawls, murder, and an unsuccessful attempt at a miraculous cure 
are other episodes described by Arnulf. 

Mr. Barlow has edited these valuable letters with great care and 
thoroughness. We are much indebted to him for an admirable edition 
which enriches our knowledge of several aspects of the intellectual, political, 
and religious life of the twelfth century. 

University of Michigan. , PALMER A, THRooP. 


The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 1235-1253, By S. 
Harzison THomson, Professor of Medieval History, University of Colo- 
rado. (Cambridge: University Easels New York: Macmillan Company. 
1940. Pp. xv, 302. $5.50.) 

Rosert Grosseteste, bishop of ee 1235-53, was probably the out- 
standing intellect of medieval England, influencing not only orthodox lead- 
ers in scholasticism but even such unconventional figures as Roger Bacon 
and John Wyclif. Interest in Wyclif led Professor Thomson to Grosseteste’s 
voluminous work, which was in a state of confusion that cried for reduction 
to order. The author’s task was thus not only timely but heroic, involving, 
as he remarks with well-justified pride, visiting about 140 libraries and 
examining over 2,500 manuscripts. His index of manuscripts is a kind òf 
trail blazed for those who seek information about the location of manu- 
scripts of other writers of similar age and interests. The fairly routine matter 
of listing incipits, explicits, editions, and manuscripts was a sizable job of ° 
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expensive typography. The appearance of such a well-printed volume in 
wartime is a remarkable achievement on the part of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. : 

The problem of establishing authorship was the main problem; the 
dubia in Thomson’s list number ten, the spuria, sixty-five. He relies heavily 
upon “priority of manuscript ascription”, which in turn depends largely 
upon his assignment of dates of script in the manuscripts. It is certainly 
satisfactory to have the views of a paleographer of his ability upon the 
dates of Grosseteste’s manuscripts. To one who desires to use an unpub- 
lished treatise probably any early manuscript would be sufficient, but some 
information about the filiation of versions would have been helpful. The 
colophons, marginal notes, and other ascriptions evidencing authorship are 
given in many instances: one’s wish for more of them is tempered by the 
knowledge of their expense. Professor Thomson makes good use of the 
“principal manuscript collections of Grosseteste’s works” in questions of 
authorship, but his treatment fails to leave a clear impression of the course 
of medieval academic and bibliographical tradition of Grosseteste’s work. 

The authenticated bibliography reveals the immensity and variety of 
Grosseteste’s interests and explains the extent of his influence. It includes 
fourteen translations from the Greek (curiously enough, the product of his 
later years), seventeen commentaries mostly upon biblical and philosophical 
works, forty-four philosophical and scientific books, thirty-two pastoral and 
devotional pieces, and, besides sermons and letters, thirteen others, miscel- 
laneous and Anglo-Norman. Among the last is a humble prayer to Mar- 
garet, patron saint of his living at Leicester. His letters date only from 
about 1229, when he became archdeacon of Leicester and- was associated 
with a former chancery official, Bishop Hugh of Wells, who brought to 
Lincoln (and probably to Grosseteste) an enthusiam for archives and 
records, Other influences will doubtless appear as his works are published 
and studied—that of Alexander Nequam of Oxford and Roger Infans of 
Hereford in science, for instance. The highly personal stylist, Gerald of 
Wales, commented favorably upon Grosseteste’s competence in liberal 
arts, law, and medicine, but he did not influence Grosseteste’s writing, 
which is so extremely impersonal (perhaps following William de Monte) 
that “there is singularly little of an autobiographical nature” in it. 

This impersonal approach has made the determination of the chronology 
of his work difficult, particularly in his early career. Thomson says of his 
De anima that “it is undoubtedly one of the earliest” treatises, “written at 
Paris ca. 1208-10”. Now Gerald’s comment upon Grosseteste is of 1199 or 
earlier, and Grosseteste probably attested a Lincoln charter of 1186-89. 
Thomson’s theory makes him compose nothing for twenty years and then 
write more than a hundred treatises besides a mass of other writings in a 
few more than forty years, during eighteen of which he was the conscien- 
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tious bishop of the largest diocese in England. The theory may be correct, 
but the problem requires careful examination. For instance, the great comet 
méntioned in his work on comets may well have been the one reported by. 
chroniclers as of 1197. l 

These criticisms have been largely upon secondary problems of Thom- 
son’s project. His principal tasks of discovery, classification, assignment oz 
date of writing, examination of authorship, and effective presentation con- 
stitute a very substantial achievement and provide a firm foundation for 
the study of Grosseteste’s writings. The American Council of Learned 
Societies is to be congratulated for making his extended research possible, 
and the dedication must be pleasing to even so great a scholar as Dr. A. G. 
Little. 

University of North Carolina. Jostam C, Russe. 


Financial Relations of the Papacy with England to 1327. By Wiiutam E. 
Lunt, Scull Professor of -English Constitutional History, Haverford 
College. [The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 33, 
Studies in Anglo-Papal Relations during the Middle Ages, I.] (Cam- 
bridge: Mediaeval Academy of America. 1939. Pp. xv, 759. $6.00.) 

Tuts volume is the beginning of the final stages in a study which 
Professor Lunt commenced over thirty years ago; it will be followed by 
another volume which will carry the discussion of papal finance in England 
down to the separation from Rome. In the course of his researches he has 
published a series of essays on special phases o this general subject. In addi- 
tion he brought out, in 1926, The Valuation of Norwich, a large book of 
documents on the papal levy of 1254, collected by an exhaustive and critical 
search in public and private repositories in England, with a valuable in- 
troduction which is really a treatise on papal taxes in England down through 
the thirteenth century. In 1934 he issued two volumes of sources in transla- 
tion on Papal Revenue in the Middle Ages, illustrating the various branches 
of revenue and the financial administration of the church throughout Europe 
as a whole, likewise with a valuable introduction. Now comes this monu- 
mental volume. While it incorporates much of the material he has already 
made known, the student must for certain details still consult his earlier 
publications. 

' The book is based upon an immense mass of widely scattered materials— 
chronicles, tax rolls, all kinds of English official records, lay and ecclesiastical, 
some in print, and others still in manuscript—including a great variety of- 
sources in the Vatican archives. The use of official documents of widely 
varied character has given a tone of cool detachment to the author’s dis- 
cussion of papal policy and administration. 

Faced with the problem of presenting the history of taxes diverse in 
character and levied in different periods, Professor Lunt has wisely chosen 
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to treat each tax separately, writing a complete account of it from its origins. 
The method has great advantages. It makes possible a detailed statement of 
the historical development of each levy so that the final estimate of the 
source of revenue will not be based upon a few levies, concerning which 
abundant materials happen to have survived; it brings out nicely the extent 
to which revenues increased or decreased in frequency and comprehensive- ` 
ness; and it renders possible the presentation of the way in which each 
source of revenue evolved in the state of society of the time. Thus the book 
is a series of independent historical essays: on Peter’s Pence; the royal tribute 
of 1,000 marks; income taxes, either by consent of the clergy or by papal 
command; miscellaneous levies, viz., donations, legacies, annates, fees of 
all sorts, indulgences, procurations of papal envoys. There is an important 
chapter on administration (collectors, depositaries, and bankers). Finally, . 
ten appendixes conveniently list various sources of revenue, the names of 
all collectors that have survived, with statements concerning their careers, 
and certain extracts on taxation. A ; 

This method makes it possible to follow the author’s penetrating analysis 
of the sources. One may not always agree with his interpretations. He 
leans: to the conclusion that the fourth for Richard’s ransom was based on 
revenues and not on movables, whereas the reviewer is inclined to believe 
that it was based on both. His opinion that the order of October, 1254 
(Close Rolls, 1253-1254, p. 318), was for the official of the archbishop of 
Canterbury to make a new assessment of the tenth, although the original 
assessment had not begun till July, 1254, and was not finished till the fol- 
lowing year, is not convincing. The line of distinction between the subsidy 
(the aid which was requested and might be refused) and the mandatory 
levies of the pope seems to be too sharply drawn; for both were subjected 
to discussion and criticism, and the distinction between them seems to have 
been mainly one of form. As time went on and the camera gained experi- 
ence, the mandatory levy superseded the subsidy. The form of consent dis- 
appeared. One’s conclusion, however, on any of these points, as Lunt re- 
marks in another connection, is based on what seems to be a “balance of 
probabilities”. 

Although part of the history of some of the topics antedates 1200, most 
of the development lies between r200-and 1327, the great age of the expan- 
sion of papal revenue in amount and variety. The fundamental cause of 
the increase lay in the growth of church organization which led to increased 
control over church and state by the popes. As a result they were drawn 
into movements like the crusades and political conflicts such as the struggles 
with the empire. War and political rivalries necessitated additional revenue. 

The popes did not usually invent the new forms of income. They might 
modify what was ofiginally a voluntary offering into a required payment. 
They might appropriate to their own advantage revenue which had been 
originally devised by local authorities for a local necessity. Thus, the papal 
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income taxes, in the reviewer's opinion the most significant part of the 
book, were developed out of the feudal aid, copied from the laity at first 
perhaps by the bishops, and then adopted by the popes. The device of an 
income tax had far-reaching results. The feudal aid from which it was 
derived could be arranged by negotiation between a papal representative and 
the members of the clergy. But a levy based on revenues involved a com- 
prehensive inquiry into the incomes of a great variety of property holders 
on ecclesiastical holdings. There seems to have been some uncertainty at 
Rome as to the best method to authorize these taxes. Two methods were for 
a while employed. Either the pope asked for an aid (usually on income) 
by grant of the clergy (the subsidy), which might be refused, or he com- 
manded.them to pay him such an aid (the mandatory income tax). Both 
kinds of levies were met by hostile criticism, open opposition, and passive 
resistance, but in the end the papacy succeeded in establishing the right to 
levy such taxes without consent. Its success was due to the pressure which 
could be exerted by ecclesiastical penalties, by the control of appointments, 
and by the assistance of the royal government; perhaps for a time popular 
sentiment favored such an extension of papal power. Yet clerical opposition 
to repeated new assessments had its reward; the assessment of 1291 became 
the conventional schedule of valuations for all later tenths and for certain 
other dues as well. These repeated taxes on revenue brought in their train, 
as the author shows in detail, a considerable development of the financial 
administration of the church, involving a variety of experiments. One of the 
_marked virtues of this volume is the graphic and convincing picture of the 
formation and operation of this medieval administrative machine, the prob- 
lems which it faced and often resolved, the importance and activities of its 
personnel, the devices which they employed to secure complete assessments 
and collections, for a very high percentage of the taxes were collected. It is a 
remarkable delineation of certain phases of the life of the period. 

Thus this history of papal finance in England shows the extension of 
papal control over the church, the continuous co-operation with lay authori- 
ties, indeed with lay society, and the gradual increase of the royal over the 
local ecclesiastical organization. The predominant note was, therefore, not 
the conflict of church and state but control of church by state. We should 
expect to find the adoption of Italian financial devices in this financial his- ° 
tory, but the methods of administration and control bear the hall marks 
of local origin. 

The work of Professor Lunt, of which this is his finest example, to- 
gether with that of the late James F. Willard, forms the most considerable 
contribution that has been made to the study of medieval taxation in Eng- 
land. In particular this book is an excellent example.of an astonishing variety 
of materials assembled by indefatigable research and subjected to exact and 
illuminating historical analysis. 

Yale University. Sypney K. MITCHELL. 
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Histoire du moyen âge. Tome VI, L'Europe occidentale de 1270 à 1380. 
Première partie, De 1270 @ 1328. Par Roserr Fawriek, professeur à la 
Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. [Histoire générale, publiée sous la 
direction de Gustave Glotz.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1940. Pp. 460. 60 fr.) 

Tus half-volume of the Histoire générale finds its locale in the western 
kingdoms of France, the British Isles, and the Iberian peninsula, its inclu- 
sive dates in accidents of Capetian necrology which coincide conveniently 
with royal obits abroad, The period is here, as elsewhere, conceived as an 
age of transition. The full implications of the passing of an old order and 
the quickening of a new are vitiated by two factors beyond the author's 
control: the plan of the Glotz series, which has relegated to another volume 
(VII, by Pirenne, Cohen, and Focillon) analysis of the economic, intel- 
lectual, and artistic life of the times; and a regrettable economy which has 
abbreviated M. Fawtier’s excellent description of a society in flux (Bk. 1, 
pp. 5-58). But even within these pages devoted solely to politics there is 
evidence enough of the liquidation of the golden age of St. Louis—~evidence 
which shows itself in the character and policies of the new rulers, in the 
unobtrusive encroachment of new centralizing agencies on feudal institu- 
tions, and in the violent reactions within the several kingdoms of a feudality 
no longer strictly functional but loath to be read out of the picture. And 
if great international struggles are wanting, there are spectacular events— 
Anagni, Courtrai, Bannockburn, the fall of the Templars, the Sicilian 
Vespers—which seal past issues or presage those of the coming age. 

M. Fawtier has given equal space to a description of political institu- 
tions (Bk. 1) under the conventional categories (royal power, central and 
local government, justice and legislation, army and navy, finance, delibera- 
tive organs) and to a narrative of political events (Bk. m1). The relative 
importance of the respective monarchies, whether judged by standards of 
the thirteenth century or of the twentieth, would probably justify his use of 
France as the focal point for the narrative and his generous allotment of 
space to its institutions. The scholarly apparatus follows the pattern of the 
Glotz series, but in general citations are fewer than usual, and the bibliog- 
raphy, though up to date, is scantier. Important lacunae in scholarship are 
noted. The index will appear in Part II. Many of the proof errors can be 
ascribed to customary Gallic insouciance before the illogic of Englis 
orthography. 

Perhaps when the medieval section of the Histoire générale is. com- 
plete, its plan may be compared at length with that of the Cambridge 
Medieval History; merits and weaknesses inherent in each may justify, for 
future editors’ sake, such a colossal review. In favor of M. Fawtier’s con- 
tribution this reviewer has felt that single authorship has made for greater 
unity than in comparable sections of Volume VII of the C.M.H. and strict 
adherence to a rigidly. determined schema for logical completeness and 
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easy reference. On the other hand, this adherence has lead to overformaliza- 
tion of a textbook sort and too often leaves to the reader comparisons that 
suggest themselves in parallel developments within the several realms (cf, 
e.g. his treatment of estates, pp. 233-59, with MclIlwain’s in C.M.H., VII, 
chap. xx). But for what it purports to be, a reliable synthesis of current 
scholarship, this is a useful book, more valuable for American readers in 
the Continental than in the English sections. 
University of Chicago. James Lea Care. 


The English Government at Work, 1327-1336. Edited by James F. Wittarp 
and Wituiam A. Morris. Volume I, Central and Prerogative Adminis- 
tration. [The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 37.] 
(Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of America. 1940. Pp. xx, 467. 
Maps v. $5.00.) 

Wuen Professor Tout read the short study of the English small seals 
(1908) by the French scholar Déprez, an important chapter in English ~ 
historiography was predestined. He felt that he must understand the ad- 
ministrative and political significance of those seals. This resulted in the 
first part of the famous Chapters. But the small seals led to wardrobe and 
chamber, and these in turn to the later history of exchequer and chancery, 
the civil service, and all the Stubbs-neglected administrative history of the 
later Middle Ages. In the enthusiasm for his new field he attracted a sur- 
prising number of workers, who wrote masters’ theses and used the largely 
unused chancery records and related documents; and the method was, he 
said, “just the patient and plodding working out of apparently unimportant 
detail”—the thing he believed English medieval history most needed. In this 
country Professor Willard was already publishing studies on English taxa- 
tion in this same period. Taxation Jed to the exchequer; he reviewed Tout’s 
early Chapters with zest, believing that the Manchester school for the first 
time in England gave adequate training for historical research. He was 
soon in touch with Manchester by publishing an exchequer study through 
one of its bulletins; and in r929 he had conceived and by 1931 was direct- 
ing the well-known co-operative project of which, through the subvention 
of the Mediaeval Academy, the volume under review is the first-fruits. It is 
in the Tout field and largely in the Tout tradition, as the personnel of the 
collaborators shows—several of them his students and most of them indebted 
to his work. Willard’s untimely death delayed the completion of the volume, 
but Professor Morris’s acceptance of a difficult and self-effacing task was 
determinative of final success. He has fulfilled the duties of director and 
editor with scholarly accuracy and great fidelity to the original conception, 
and he has written a comprehensive introduction which interprets the in- 
stitutional interrelations of the government departments assigned to the 
selected specialists. 
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In this volume “seven institutions of central government”, viz., parlia- 
ment, council, chancery, wardrobe and houschold (the queen’s household 
being given separate treatment), diplomatic intercourse, army and navy, 
and the forests, have been treated, respectively, by T. F. T. Plucknett, J. F. 
Baldwin, Bertie Wilkinson, J. H. Johnson, Hilda Johnstone, H. S. Lucas, 
A. E. Prince, and Nellie Neilson—three now in England, three in the 
United States, and two in Canada. The second volume will deal with 
financial administration and the third with the judicial and local. Both of 
these volumes are in advanced stages of preparation. Some of these studies 
are valuable because they give us fuller knowledge of great subjects about 
which we know much; others because they tell of less important sides of 
government about which we know little. Revolutionary points of view do 
not appear. Indeed, in the very valuable essay on parliament there is a 
thoroughly validated approach to older views: the attendance of the com- 
mons “in fairly large numbers”, their vigorous initiative in legislation (re- 
winning the initiative would seem the right phrase for their seventeenth 
century achievement), the importance of this early legislation with a soften- 
ing of the “high court” emphasis, parliamentary statutes six hundred years 
ago doing “most of the things they are doing today undeterred by funda- 
mental law, and yet without laying claim to sovereignty”. 

This particular sort of approach, a microscopic study of a decade, is 
frankly experimental, and the final estimate of it must come after the work’s 
completion. Naturally the decade chosen falls in the general period of both 
Tout’s and Willard’s work and where of late such notable work on parlia- 
ment has been done, and it has seemed that the years between the civil strife 
under Edward II and the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War were 
suitable as relatively quiet'and normal. The preface implies that there has 
been throughout an attempt to follow Willard’s interest in the “actual per- 
formance rather than the duties of officials”, a distinction not crystal clear. 
Perhaps Professor Plucknett’s statement that the concern is with action 
rather than theory throws some light. The disclaimer appearing more than 
once that this is not constitutional history is a hard saying. If not, what is 
it? Is it meant that long-time generalizations cannot be drawn from a 
decade? Generalizations are drawn, and vast data assembled for further 
conclusions. As to the sources, a glance at the prefaced list of abbreviations 
shows the chancery enrollments and the parliament rolls greatly in the lead, 
and the footnotes reveal the amazing accumulation of post-Tout articles and 
monographs. Tout is already a classic, and researchers are reaping after. 
Chronicles are scarcely used; yet there were great chronicles in this period. 
Ts not this overstraining an initial commitment to “actual performance” or 
“detailed factual research”? The use of chronicles, under the accepted 


restraints of historical method, enriches any phase of English medieval 
history. 
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In the presence of such a book a reviewer stands helpless to convey even 
a hint of the- enormous detail. It is a book by specialists to start other 
specialists on their way. To cite illustrations within reasonable compass 
would result in distortion. The few factual errors which have been noted 
are unimportant. Whatever the age of the contributors, this seems young 
work undertaken by these expertly trained in research. Each succeeding 
scholar adds to or corrects the findings in recent articles or monographs— 
perhaps his own. We sense a group with little formal coherence but mindful 
and watchful of one another and with a common outlook. There is enthu- 
siasm and freshness of approach; there is insatiable curosity about every 
detail in this phase and stage of growth of England’s surpassing gift to the 
world. Undeterred by any fashion of sophistication or sneer at “that noble 
dream”, these scholars do tell us more of how it really was. This volume 
and unquestionably the two to follow will be the starting point, the vantage 
point, for most further work upon the later English constitution. Is not this 
what Willard gonceived and strove for? 

University of Minnesota. A. B. Wuite. 


Muster and Review: A Problem of English Military Administration, 1420- 
1440. By Rıcmard Acer Newsatt, William Dwight Whitney Professor 
of European History, Williams College. [Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 173. 
$2.00.) , 
Tue study of military administrative history during the past two decades 

after the end of the war that was to end war has received comparatively 

scant attention, tantamount almost to a Cinderella neglect; nowadays, with 
the world suffering ordeal by battle, the significance of the subject should 
not be underestimated. During these years Professor Newhall has profitably 
tilled this barely scratched field, notably in his valuable English Conquest 
of Normandy and in his later researches on the military and financial affairs 
of the English conquerors in France during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. His Muster and Review is the first crop of these investigations 

covering the period of the effective military occupation from about 1420 

to 1440, when the English military administrative system seriously dete- 

riorated and disintegrated. His main sources were the voluminous files of 
the English chamber of accounts at Rouen now widely scattered in various 
archives, ` 

It is now generally recognized that the English armies were principally 
recruited in the later Middle Ages not under feudal contract but under 
the contractual system of “indentures”. By indenture each captain agreed 
to serve with a contingent of a stipulated number of men-at-arms and 
archers for a prescribed period of time under specified conditions of service 
and remuneration, musters of his retinue being made from time to time 
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before commissioners appointed by the king. This system of muster and 
review, involving a supervision of expenditure on wages, etc., lent itself to 
an increase of state power and central authority so characteristic of this era. 

The practical problems of this supervision emerged when in the years 
1419-20 the newly appointed officials, the treasurer-general and the seneschal 
of Normandy, divided the functions of mustering. This involved a broad 
issue as acute in the twentieth century as in the fifteenth, the conflict of 
interest between civilian and soldier. The civilian treasurer tended to be 
more zealous for the moneybags and stricter in the enforcement of indenture 
obligations under the muster than the military-minded seneschal. Professor 
Newhall eruditely traces the varied developments in the system of muster 
control in the course of the following two decades and the complexities and 
perplexities of muster arrangements. In the early years there was concurrent 
jurisdiction over mustering on the part of the treasurer-general and the 
seneschal, But there was increasing civilian control from 1423, when Bel- 
knap became treasurer-general and Surreau receiver-genergl, and markedly 
after 1425, when the seneschal’s office was allowed to lapse. The volume 
contains a very interesting analysis of the mechanics of treasury supervision 
and its resulting increase in efficiency of the system of muster and review. 
The nature of the authority who issued the “commissions of array” or 
muster and the personnel of those who took the muster are investigated. 
“These should not be confused with the commissions of array issued in the 
various English counties when the ‘militia’ was called out for home de- 
fense”, Professor Newhall remarks; he might have added that arrayed 
troops were sometimes used also for foreign offensive campaigns. A section 
relating to a more rigorous supervision of equipment affords illuminating 
details on the accoutrements of men-at-arms and archers of the period. 

There are interesting side lights on the effects on the system of the 
French revival led by Jeanne d’Arc. Moreover, the question of loyalty and 
nationality now became acute, as fortresses and towns were betrayed or 
surprised; rules were embodied in the indentures restricting the employ- 
ment of natives of France in the personnel mustered, e.g., not more than 
half the lances and no archers whatsoever, or else not more than one eighth 
‘of the entire retinue. Additional powers were vested in the central adminis- 
tration to increase or diminish the size of garrisons or to regulate’ special 
field forces. Professor Newhall describes the growing confusion and com- 
plexity in the financial situation complicated by the critical military situa- 
tion. The efforts of two decades to evolve efficient methods of administering 
the army based on the century-old indenture system of private contract were 
breaking down, An index of this was an act of parliament passed late in 
1439 which legislated that a soldier mustered and paid deserting from his 
captain’s retinue was guilty of a felony. “What had previously been a 
violation of a contract, an offense against the other party to the agreement, 
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has come to be recognized as an evasion of public duty and a crime against 
the king. Such an attitude of mind is a step towards a modern conception 
of an army.” A vast amount of research has been distilled by Professor 
Newhall in this authoritative study of an important phase of military admin- 
istrative history. We look forward eagerly to another volume continuing his 
scholarly investigations into a subject that has withal a timely flavor—there 
is today another conquest and military occupation of Normandy! 
Queen's University. : A. E. Prince. 


Adversity s Noblemen: The Italian Humanists on Happiness. By CHARLES 
Epwarp Trinkaus, JR., Sarah Lawrence College. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1940. Pp. 172. $2.00.) 

Tus rather cryptically entitled work is a careful study of the views of 
the Italian humanists, as expressed in their theoretical works on happiness, 
true nobility, and the dignity of man, regarding man’s condition in this 
world and his chance of achieving happiness this side of the grave. In gen- 
eral it is designed to prove that the humanists, while differing widely in 
attitude, were on the whole more pessimistic than optimistic about life. The 
author contends that the “happy humanist” is a modern creation and casts 
doubt upon all “efforts to find in the attitudes of the humanists any broad 
characteristics with which to stamp the historical period in which they were 
active as distinct from the Middle Ages” (p. 144). He does, however, note 
a contrast between the individualistic or egocentric approach of the human- 
ists to the problems of existence and the more corporate or social attitude 
of medieval thinkers. 

One of the major theses of the study is that the humanists were acutely 
concerned with the problems of individual happiness “because their mode 
of life left them peculiarly insecure in situation and feeling” (p. 30). This is 
a good point and one deserving a fuller sociological treatment than it re- 
ceives here. Unfortunately Dr, Trinkaus tends to confuse the issue regarding 
the secular attitude of the humanists by identifying their worldliness too 
closely with the utilitarian pursuit of wealth, advancement, and security 
and is inclined to find a rejection of this world in any indication that the 
humanists did not find their lives entirely happy or perfectly adjusted to 
contemporary social conditions—a fate common to a large number of 
modern men of letters. Nevertheless, his examination of the theoretical 
works of the humanists, which have been too frequently neglected in favor 
of their more literary productions, serves as a valuable antidote to the ex- 
aggerated conception of the humanists’ joyous affirmation of life which was 
common to much post-Burckhardtian historiography. Dr. Trinkaus would 
have made his point more effectively and more gracefully, however, if he 
were not so obviously antagonistic to both the humanists and the traditional 
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conceptions of the Renaissance. This antagonism is revealed throughout the 
book in gratuitously slighting comments on the character and motives of 
the humanists and in an admitted tendency (see p. 144) to emphasize one 
side of the picture because of the “false emphasis” upon the other side in 
earlier histories. The author’s statement in the opening paragraph that “it 
has been widely held that because the humanists were vain and greedy self- 
seekers they also favored the modern view that the pursuit of personal 
utility made for happiness” is an example of prejudiced assumption in re- 
gard to both the humanists themselves and the historians who hailed them 
as the happy discoverers of the world and man. Citing Burckhardt as the 
“classical source of this opinion”, Dr. Trinkaus continues: “Influenced 
profoundly by the teachings of Nietzsche, Burckhardt revealed in his 
famous work, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, a frank admira- 
tion of a time that made personal power, wealth or fame the goal in life” 
(p. 9; cf. p. 18). Aside from the fact that Burckhardt was somewhat less than 
profoundly influenced by Nietzsche, who was sixteen years old when the 
Civilization of the Renaissance was published in 1860, this is a quite un- 
necessary distortion of Burckhardt’s whole.attitude toward the Renaissance. 
New York University. ; Warrace K. FERGUSON. 
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A Spanish Tudor: The Life of “Bloody Mary”. By H. F. M. Prescorr. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 562. $5.00.) 
Tuts book is a life of Mary the Catholic. It is not a history of her reign 

or of England during her reign. It pursues those matters pertinent to Mary’s . 
history only so far as it is necessary to disclose her part in them. As such it 
must be judged, and as such it is a work of great distinction. The facts upon 
which it is based are facts for the most part already well established. Miss 
Prescott announces no new discoveries, The sources which she has used are 
in general the same ones which Mary’s previous biographers have had at 
command. The great merit of the book, apart from the uniform excellence 
of its style, is its just estimate of a woman in many respects the most pathetic 
figure of her times and one of the most pathetic among all the English 
crowned heads. 

Mary has suffered much at the hands of her biographers because of their 
religious bias. She has been portrayed by the Protestants as a monster, by the 
Catholics as a saint. In fact, of course, she was neither. Not the least remark- 
able of Miss Prescott’s achievements is that at the end we are still uncertain 
whether she is herself a Catholic or a Protestant. That she is in complete 
sympathy with her subject is undoubted and is as it should be, but sympathy 
is not the same thing as approval. At times, it must be confessed, her sympa- 
thies get the better of her judgment. She will not quite allow Mary’s respon- 
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sibility for the Protestant persecutions and is inclined to lay a heavier burden 
of blame on Philip and his father than the known facts admit. So, too, she 
is disposed to attribute the persecutions of the Protestants to their rebellious 
activities rather than to their religious beliefs. This will be a hard matter to 
prove unless one accepts the sixteenth century view that religious dissent 
was ipso facto rebellion. Certainly not many of the known Protestant martyrs. 
were actively engaged in political rebellion. More than that, Mary herself 
was notoriously merciful toward rebels and notoriously zealous in matters 
religious. In this respect, as in so many others, she was the direct opposite 
of her half-sister Elizabeth. 

And yet Miss Prescott is probably right in maintaining that the un- 
popularity of Mary was not due to her zeal for the faith but to her devotion 
to her Spanish husband and his Spanish interests. She came as near as she 
dared to come to selling out England in her efforts to win the affection of 
a man who never regarded her as anything more than a political asset. 
Her faith, and after that her husband, and after that her pogo i 
was the order of her loyalties, 

There are a number of questions we should like to ask about Mary which 
Miss Prescott has not tried to answer, We should like to know more about 
her relations to Elizabeth and to her two most influential advisers, Stephen 
Gardiner and William Paget; we should like to know more-about her rela- 
tions to her parliaments, more about her economic and commercial policies, 
more about the awkward conflicts with Philip II over the English com- 
mercial invasion of the Gold Coast. Miss Prescott reveals very little trace 
in Mary of that preoccupation with the interests of the common man which 
was one of the outstanding characteristics of Elizabeth. 

The records of Mary’s reign are relatively scant. A good deal of what 
we know about her comes from the reports of resident ambassadors, and, 
as Dr. Harbison has recently pointed out in his able study on the subject 
(Resident Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary, Princeton, 1940, pp. 
343-55), the printed dispatches of the French ambassadors are far from com- 
plete, and those of the Spanish ambassadors are printed only in small part. 
Miss Prescott did not utilize the originals of the French dispatches preserved 
at the Bibliothèque nationale, and she was apparently not aware that Ba- 
schet’s transcripts of them in the English Public Record Office were never 
finished. Nor did she find an opportunity to examine the material, as yet 
unpublished, which Mr. and Mrs. Royall Taylor have collected for the 
Calendar of Spanish Papers and which Dr. Harbison has made good use of. 
She has apparently made no use at all of the volumes of the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls for Mary’s reign which are in print. She makes no mention in 
her bibliography or in her footnotes of Professor Pollard’s volume in the 
Political History of England series, which is easily the best account of the 
constitutiénal history of Mary’s reign in print. Even so, this biography sup- 
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plants all earlier biographies of Mary and deserves an honorable place.among 
those all too rare historical studies which combine careful research with 
acute interpretation and analysis, sympathetic understanding with dispas- 
sionate judgment, presented in a style of writing which at its worst is good 
and at its best is brilliant. The scholar will appreciate this book, the lay 
reader will revel in it. 

University of Pennsylvania. Conyers Reap. 


Unpathed Waters: Studies in the Influence of the Voyagers on Elizabethan 
Literature. By Rosert Ratston CawLey. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 285. $3.75.) 

Tue title of this book is from The Winter’s Tale (IV, iv, 578): “To. 
unpath’d waters, undream’d shores.” Both parts of the verse are needed to 
suggest the field covered by the book, which treats of the literary influence of 
exploration both by land and water. Indeed it is made to include all that 
part of ancient geographic lore which lingered on in men’s minds through- 
out the Renaissance. How long the strange beasts and stranger men of 
Pliny, Solinus, Isidore, and the rest were in losing popular credence a 
modern man can hardly realize. How dense the ignorance (even learned 
ignorance), how slow the interpretation of new information and misin- 
formation, are equally. difficult to understand. The’ belief in a cosmological 
system of balance and compensation, supported by respected authority, was 
firmly intrenched. Information and erroneous theory are complementary, 
and much experience of fact is necessary in order to enable men to accept 
and interpret genuine discovery. The new and the old jostled elbows during 
the Renaissance (and long afterwards), and the subject treated in Professor 
Cawley’s book is vast. 

For a subject so vast and so complicated the age itself provided no or- 
ganization except The Advancement of Learning, which was late and im- 
perfect but held in wide suspense geographical knowledge and related 
knowledges. The consequence is that the matters considered in Unpathed 
Waters are to be found mainly in casual allusions and scattered bits. The 
author must have turned over many books and have gradually accumulated 
a mass of somewhat heterogeneous material. We have occasion to admire 
his organization of the subject matter of his book. His chapters deal with 
the heritage of the Middle Ages, which includes studies of the traces left in 
literature of belief in the existence of the Fortunate Islands, Floating Islands, 
the Terrestrial Paradise, Ophir and Ultima Thule, the Lost Atlantis, and 
other legends and traditions. Ther come studies of maps, the spirit of the 
voyagers, seamen and the sea, and finally a chapter on a somewhat different 
basis from the rest of the book—on characteristic uses of the voyagers by 
Greene, Dekker, Beaumont and Fletcher, Heywood, Shakespeare Bacon, 
and Davenant. 
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The organization is effective, especially since it is the writer’s purpose 
to present not catalogues of references but a series of connected accounts 
which will illuminate the literature of the English Renaissance, He would 
do this by showing the state of knowledge, belief, opinion, and sentiment 
prevailing in the age. It is doubtful if any book on such a basis could achieve 
complete organic unity, for organic unity does not characterize the subject 
in the age; but this is, nevertheless, a successful and unusually interesting 
book. The restoration of any background is a difficult matter, and the task 
before Professor Cawley was, because of the dissemination of the material 
sources, especially difficult. One thing that strikes the reader is that the 
period covered is very long, and one naturally asks whether there were not 
progressive developments within it. Many such are noted, as, for example, 
the increased knowledge and definiteness of Cowley and Davenant in com- 
parison with the earlier writers; but one misses a possibly unachievable 
scheme of how the ancient knowledge of earth and world, which forms the 
starting point, grew in various chronological phases along with current in- 
tellectual movements and philosophies in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 

Unpathed Waters is related in an interesting way to the same author’s 
The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama (Modern Language Association, 
1938). The earlier book is a detailed collection and study of. references to 
travel literature found in Elizabethan plays. Unpathed Waters includes 
other authors besides dramatists and attempts an organization and inter- 
pretation of the subject as a whole. It has, shall we say, the general learned 
reader in mind. The book is scholarly and has this scholarly merit, not a 
minor one, as part of its conservatism. It shows that knowledge of travel 
and exploration was available in many places, not in one place only, as older 
scholars and source hunters were too prone to think. 

Stanford University. Harni Cralc. 


John Pym, 1583-1643. By S. Reep Brerr. (London: John Murray. 1940. 

. Pp. xxviii, 308. ros. 6d.) 

Lucius Cary, Second Viscount Falkland. By Kurr Weser., [Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 360. $3.00.) 

Ir is not reasonable to expect that great men should evoke great biog- 
raphies. Yet one goes on hoping until hopes are dashed by books like 
Mr. Brett’s biography of John Pym and Mr. Weber’s of Lord Falkland. 
The lives of Pym and Falkland are intricately woven into the fabric of their 
times. A full understanding of the two men, of their hopes and aspirations, 
of the part they played in the reign of the frst Charles, of what they loved 
and what they hated, of the reasons why they thought and spoke and acted 
as they did, would bring with it real insight into the meaning of the crucial 
years that precede and follow the meeting of the Long Parliament. For a 
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spark of such understanding we search in vain in the volumes before us. 
Mr. Brett has advanced our conception of Pym not one step beyond the 
point where the great Gardiner left it half a century ago; and by some 


subtle black magic Mr. Weber has transmuted the gentle, sensitive Falk- . 


land, whom Clarendon knew and loved, into an intellėctual snob and a dull 
prig. Although we find more facts about Falkland in Weber’s work than in 
Clarendon’s, the old chancellor had a sensitivity to the stirring times he 
lived through that Weber has not even tried to develop.’ 

For Brett it may be said that he accomplishes half the task he set for 
himself. He incorporates in his book the material on the colonizing activities 
of Pym and his friends, first fully handled by A. P. Newton. To the other 
and larger half of his work, the presentation of the new material. on Pym 
made available through the editorial labors of Wallace Notestein and his 
colleagues, Mr. Brett is not adequate. John Pym was the supreme master 
of parliamentary tactics in his time, one of the greatest House of Commons 
men of all times. One cannot understand that mastery of the Lower House 
which is the key to Pym’s greatness merely by chasing his “longer speeches 
through Professor Notestein’s beautiful indexes. One must sit with Pym day 
by day in the House of Commons, breathe its atmosphere with him, try to 
sense with him the subtle, almost imperceptible, daily shifts in the current 
of House opinion. One must watch Pym in the years when he was learning 
his trade in the 1620’s and then follow him hour after hour through the 
sessions of the Short and the Long Parliaments as he manipulates the Com- 
mons, timing the introduction of measures with military precision, squeez- 
ing the last grain of advantage from the mistakes of his opponents, vigorous 
in attack, shrewd in retreat, always in control of the situation in moments 
of crisis. We can so watch Pym now, thanks to Professor Notestein’s work, 
but Brett does not do it. By way of the indexes he just pops into the House 
once in a while, when Pym is making a big speech, and then ducks out 
again. 

‘John Pym was a man intrinsically important in the unfolding of English 
history. Lord Falkland was not. He was an unsuccessful amateur politician, 
a second-rate theologian, a third-rate poet, a good and noble gentleman. To 
Clarendon’s touching picture of the nobility and goodness of his beloved 
Falkland what the historian can add is little worth. Yet in an impersonal 
way Falkland’s career is fascinating as a study in failure. He is the nearly 
ideal representative of lost causes, of hopes that thrived brightly and died 
in the seventeenth century—Christian humanism in the framework of the 
medieval Christian cosmology, Christian unity based on harmony in the 
fundamentals of faith, knightly loyalty to the prince, and moderate royalism 
on the Elizabethan pattern. To know the reasons for Falkland’s noble failure 
is to know the dynamics of English history in the seventeenth century; but 
Mr. Weber does not deal in such knowledge. He treats Falkland’ as a pre- 
cursor of religious toleration. That the intransigence of Puritan sectaries and 
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the anticlericalism of Erastian lawyers may have had more to do with the 
rise of toleration than Falkland’s Erasmian irenicism Weber never suggests. 
Still to trace the irenic movement in England was work worth doing. It was 
. worth doing when Tulloch did it most intelligently over fifty years ago. It 
was worth doing again when Professor W. K. Jordan did it more thoroughly 
five years ago. We now have from Mr. Weber a third account of the irenic 
movement somewhat deficient in the qualities that distinguished the labars 
of his predecessors. 

Some of the merits of Mr. Weber’s book may perhaps be obscured by his 
method, which is quaint and to dry-as-dust historians might be a little con- 
fusing. We find the quintessence of this method in the long chapter on 
“The Lord of Burford and Tew”. Almost one third of the book is here 
devoted to “a fuller portrayal than has yet been accorded to it” of Falk- 
land’s circle. The chapter itself is a string of elaborate biographical sketches, 
containing much data that one ordinarily expects to find in footnotes. The 
gallery includes every man who visited Falkland at Tew, several men who 
may have visited Falkland at Tew, and a few who Mr. Weber hopes visited 
Falkland at Tew. Mr. Weber records the conversations that took place at 
Tew among the men who were or may have been there and also the con- 
versations that may have taken place there, those that Mr. Weber hopes 
took place there, those that Mr. Weber hopes did not take place there, and 
a few that Mr. Weber knows did not take place there. For example: 


Thomas Hobbes, who is known to have influenced Cowley, is included 
by Aubrey in the list of Falkland’s acquaintances. ... Was it the Viscount 
who so profitably extended the range of Cowley’s acquaintances that they 
included . . . the Malmesbury philosopher? One must remain content to 
guess. It may be that Hobbes was an honored guest at Tew itself... . If 
he was, the host must have had to exercise his utmost tact to preserve the 
harmony of discussion. Men such as Hyde were likely to disagree with him. 
Fortunately it was probably elsewhere than at Tew that John Selden, com- 
ing to the defense of the Christian faith, rated Hobbes out of the room. 
And, indeed, one need not speculate on the possibility of such collisions at’ 
Tew, for apparently they never happened there. What is more to the point 
is the persistent doubt whether Hobbes was actually a member of the group 
-of the 1630’s, 


This is such stuff as dreams are made of. 
Queens College. J. H. Hexrer. 


The Regimental History of Cromwell’s Army, By Sir Cuarres FIRTH, 
Formerly Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford, assisted by Goprrey Davies, Member of the Research Staff, Hunt- 
ington Library, California. Two volumes. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1940. Pp. xxxvi, 397; vii, 398-768. $13.00.) 

Ir Professor Gardiner was the great historian of the Puritan Revolution 
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and the civil wars, Professor Firth was indubitably the great antiquarian 
of that eventful period, and these two volumes represent, among other 
things, the enormous industry, patience, and scholarship which through 
forty years or more gave him command of the widest and deepest knowl- 
edge of details of that period, especially on its military side, ever accumulated 
by any individual. That knowledge he used for various purposes, the best 
known of which was probably his invaluable volume on Cromwell’s army, 
which is such a rich storehouse of information in regard not only to that 
military organization but to the history of the civil wars and to seventeenth 
century military matters in general. Some of it he used for his contributions 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, some of it for papers in the pub- 
lications of learned societies, especially the Royal Historical Society. Now, 
thanks in no small measure to the talents and energy of Mr. Godfrey Davies, 
long associated with Professor Firth and a military historian in his own right 
by virtue of his history of the Coldstream Guards and other work, there has 
been brought together finally in these two volumes what may be called 
almost.an encyclopedic history of the various units of the Cromwellian army. 

To one interested in the period of the Puritan Revolution and especially 
in that part of it concerned with the civil wars there is no work which can 
compare with this in interest and importance. It is not merely a mine of in- 
formation about the regiments and the individuals who were connected with 
them in one capacity or another; it is an absorbing story of an almost infinite 
number of military episodes in which those units and individuals took part. 
The mass of information, the infinite details of changes in the constitution 
and the personnel of the regiments, the brief biographies of literally hun- 
dreds of officers, the accumulation of an enormous number of facts from a 
great variety of sources, not only make it indispensable to anyone concerned 
with the military history of the period but give it the character of a bio- 
graphical dictionary of the times. 

It is inevitable in detailing the history of one regiment after another that 
there should be a certain amount of reiteration of essentially the same set 
of facts seen from different angles. It is equally inevitable that such a work 
could not be a consistent and coherent narrative throughout. It is probable 
that the same kind of long and minute research which went into the mak- 
ing of such a book would discover certain inconsistencies or even slight 
discrepancies, possibly misstatements here and there. But no one who has 
not gone over the period with some thoroughness himself can appreciate 
the value and the trustworthiness of such a book as this, which, in a sense, 
touches the heights of what may be called, for want of a better term, anti- 
quarian history. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. W. C. ABBOTT. 
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The Social Ideas of Religious Leaders, 1660-1688. By Ricuarp B. SCHLATTER, 
Tutor and Instructor in Harvard College. [Oxford Historical Series, 
Editors, G. N. Clark, C. R. Cruttwell, F. M. Powicke.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. r940. Pp. vii, 248. $3.75.) 

Tue labors of Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, and R. H. Tawney have 
produced a generation of scholars well aware of the interrelations of reli- 
gious thought and social developments in the period of the rise of western 
European capitalism. In her Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan 
Revolution, 1640-1660, Margaret James made a detailed study of these 
relationships in one important period of English history. Now something 
like a continuation—though rather more narrowly on the theoretical side— 
is provided by an American Rhodes Scholar in this Oxford thesis. It is a 
workmanlike survey of Restoration clerical thought on social problems, 
arranged under the general headings of the family, property and social 
classes, and business. In handling each topic Anglican and Nonconformist 
thinkers are treated together, but where they differed in their viewpoints— 
not, it may be Said, as often or as fundamentally as one might expect in this 
period—the reader is clearly informed of the fact. Baptist and Quaker 
theorists are discussed separately in short appendixes. 

In general the story is the already familiar one of a conservative medieval 
theory slowly being changed to make way for the customs of a new age. “By 
1660 the doctrine that the children should marry whom the parents chose was 
giving way to the belief that dutiful children would not marry without their 
parents’ permission.” That is to say that the-wishes of the children were to 
be consulted much more than had formerly been the case. In the economic 
field, where once the theory of the just price prevailed, the market price was 
being generally accepted as the proper one, except in cases where monopolies 
were involved. Even the style of reasoning was changing. Scriptural argu- 
ments were being supplanted by appeals to the law of nature. The Age of ` 
Enlightenment was just around the corner, The author discreetly professes 
to avoid any effort to deal with matters of cause and effect and declines to 
answer the question as to whether these changes came first in the minds of 
the clergy or in their social environment. But he grants that the clergy in 
the period he treats did less leading than formerly, and it seems clear that 
in their intellectual progress they were merely following the trend of the 
times. In many cases, indeed, it appears that they followed it afar off. 

The author is similarly shy of imitating Mr. Tawney in passing judg- 
ment on the writers whose thought he summarizes. He feels that they can- 
not be judged by modern standards and that for the age in which they lived 
they did a fairly good job of giving religious sanction and, in minor details, 
some religious moderation and modification to a developing system which 
on the whole was making England prosperous. “A national clergy one of 
whose practical functions was to inculcate the moral rules necessary for the 
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very existence of their society”, he maintains, “could not be at the same 
time utopians or revolutionaries.” It is to be hoped, however, that by these 
remarks the author did not mean to exclude the possibility of the clergy’s 
furnishing some of the progressive leadership which any society needs. To 
accept the role of the Restoration clergy as a satisfactory one for the moral 
and intellectual leaders of a community would seem to be contenting one’s 
self with rather humble fare. 
Michigan State College. M. M. KNAPPEN. 


Rousseau and Burke: A Study of the Idea of Liberty in Eighteenth-Century 
Political Thought. By Annie Marion Ossorn. (New York: Oxford’ 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 272. $3.75.) 

Tre scope of this book is narrower than the subtitle indicates. Its thesis, 
which is presented in the form of a paradox, is that in spite of his hostility 
to Rousseau’s theories, Burke’s own political thought was basically the same. 
The first chapter describes Burke’s attitude toward Rousseau in detail. There 
follow two superficial chapters on the social and political background of 
each writer. Miss Osborn is guilty (here and elsewhere) of falling into the 
Serbonian bog of nature, quite overlooking the manifold ambiguities of the 
term (e.g, pp. 81, 89, 99, 231, and 240-42), On one occasion (pp. 131-32) 
she quotes a passage (meant to be satiric by its author) from Johnson’s 
Rasselas to throw light on Rousseau’s use of the term, and on another 
(pp. 102-103) she attributes to Rousseau Wordsworth’s belief that “Nature 
never did betray the heart that loved her.” There is no reference in the 
bibliography or elsewhere to Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s analyses of the 
meanings of nature in his Documentary History of Primitivism (Baltimore, 
1935), pp. 447-56, and in his article “ ‘Nature’ as Aesthetic Norm”, Modern 
Language Notes, XLII (1927), 444-50, nor yet to his article, “The Supposed 
Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality’, Modern Philology, 
XXI (1923-24), 165-86. There follow two more substantial chapters on the 
development of the political thought of each writer. Great emphasis is 
placed on the influence of Montesquieu on Burke, but no mention is made 
of the similar and possibly more significant influences which Burke en- 
countered in English constitutional theory, the common law, and in Aristotle 
(especially in the Ethics, Book vr). ; 

The next two chapters (vr and vit) analyze the basic political principles 
of each writer. That on Burke is good. That on Rousseau is perhaps the best 
statement in English of what Rousseau thought the general will is and how 
he thought it can be ascertained in practice. Miss Osborn herself admits 
that the “intangible nature” of the general will made Rousseau’s task of 
exposition difficult (p. 161), and she has succeeded in interpreting his 
doctrine with sympathetic and imaginative understanding. If the reader 
persists in believing that Rousseau’s use of the concept and term was in part 
sophistical, the fault will not lie with Miss Osborn. 
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In the last three chapters the comparison between the two authors is 
pressed more closely, and the paradox enunciated at the beginning of the 
book is brought into closer focus. The paradox is not without virtue. Miss 
Osborn stresses the libertarian elements of Burke’s thought (so often over- 
looked by modern liberals), and she points out that both writers were 
opposed to the theory of natural rights. But she tends to make the paradox 
stick by finding their similarity in the ultimate abstractions they use: e.g., 
both are in favor of the general welfare and of liberty, both believe in God 
and a moral order. On the other hand, she tends to underestimate the sig- 
nificance of their differences, although she is well aware of them and 
describes them adequately (passim and especially pp. 241-48). 

The comparison is the basis not only of exposition but also of judgments. 
These are mostly in favor of Rousseau, largely as a result of special plead- 
‘ing. Still, Miss Osborn is to be complimented; she betrays her attitude only 
in scattered judgments, and while these may irritate some readers, they do 
not impair the soundness of her analysis. 

University of Michigan. Henry V, S. OGDEN. 


British Imperialism and Australia, 1783-1833: An Economic History of 
Australasia. By Brian Frrzparricx. With an Introduction by the Hon- 
ourable Herbert Vere Evatt. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1939. 
' Pp. 396. 18s.) 

Srupents of Australian history very soon discover that numerous aspects 
of the field are as yet unexplored. Monographs dealing with early imperial 
relations are’ particularly welcome since such studies tend to clarify many 
of the puzzling and contradictory features which characterize the early his- 
tory of New South Wales. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s British Imperialism and Aus- 
tralia is a contribution of this kind. 

This heavily documented volume describes the early economic history 
of Australia with special reference to imperial policy, or lack of it, as it 
affected the developing character of the infant colony. The author argues 
that from 1783 to the 1820’s a harassed imperial government, whenever it 
thought of the colony, planned with considerable consistency “to maintain 
a prison and plant a peasantry” there. But local developments and dynamics, 
such as the early military rule of a clique of army officers, the fluctuating 
number of convicts, and the later discovery of the pastoral possibilities of 
the country, together with changing conditions in England, altered the plans 
of the “Imperial architects” and compelled them to modify their policy. He 
further asserts that by the early 1830’s it was becoming clear that capital 
export, the chartering of great enterprises for colonial development, and 
assisted emigration constituted the most profitable form English interest 
could take and furnished assistance acceptable generally to the increasingly 
powerful local pastoral interests. Thereupon, ever lagging imperial policy 
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responded somewhat to these stimuli and attempted to adapt itself to the 
changing character of the colony. The author points out that in addition to 
the formulas issued by Whitehall, Australian development was at all times 
conditioned by events in Great Britain and to some extent by happenings in 
the Americas. 

In developing his thesis Mr. Fitzpatrick has traversed some fairly well- 
traveled paths. He has described the motives leading to the settlement of 
New South Wales, the conditions which prevailed in England during and 
after the Napoleonic wars, the transition in New South Wales from an 
officers’ monopoly to a free economy, and the effects of the importation of 
British capital on the economic life of the country. And he has added a 
loosely hung together account of the further colonization of the continent 
to 1840 or thereabouts. The book contains two tables dealing with pertinent 
acts of parliament and government orders, several chapter appendixes, and 
an index. 

So far as materials.are concerned, nothing new has beep used. The usual 
primary and secondary sources available in Australia have been extensively 
employed, and the author has leaned rather heavily on the works of English 
and American authors such as Clapham, Rose, and D. G. Barnes. Appar- 
ently he has not had access to the materials in the Public Record Office. 

From the standpoint of craftsmanship the volume leaves much to be 
desired. In style it is undistinguished and at times dull. One feels that many 
lengthy quotations and several long footnotes could have been abridged with 
no detriment to the plausibility of the account and with possible benefit to 
its movement. Although the author has outlined his chapters with headings 
in textbook fashion, the book as a whole fails to achieve unity. 

In spite of evidence of careful and extensive research and considerable 
critical scholarship, the connection between conditions and events in Eng- 
land and their effect upon Australian development, which constitutes the 
heart of the argument, is neither definitely nor convincingly demonstrated. 
The chief merit of the book lies in the fact that the author has given us a 
not-too-well integrated account of Australia’s place in the imperial pattern 
and has further provided us with tantalizing glimpses of the factors and the 
dynamics which conditioned the early economic history of that fascinating 
continent. 

Asheville College. Maun P. LAUGHLIN. 


The East India Company, 1784-1834. By C. H. Putuies, Lecturer in Indian 
History, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 
[Publications of the University of Manchester.] (Manchester: Man- 
chester University Press. 1940. Pp. vii, 374. 205.) 

Tuts impressive volume is more valuable than its title indicates. Instead 
of being another general survey over the full range of East India Company 
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activities, it is the first detailed study and appraisal of the relations between . 
the court of directors and the board of control during the fifty formative 
years after Pitt set up this government office to “direct and control” the 
company’s Indian administration. It is based on a close examination of the 
“extraordinarily voluminous” unpublished records at the India Office as 
well as of a great deal of other manuscript and printed material, and it fills 
in many gaps in knowledge and understanding of the functioning of the 
home government. 

It was an extremely intricate system of dual government with checks 
and balances and interlocking factions and interests. Dr. Philips handles it 
with skill, clarity, and decision. His vigorous pronouncements on the wisdom 
and propriety of persons and policies add much interest, although some of 
his judgments, especially toward the board in the early years, are a little 
too vigorous. No doubt the difficulties of preparing the manuscript for the 
press under war conditions interfered with calm and careful checking, but 
it is a little confusing to be told that Pitt’s bill of 1784 was “dishonest”, 
successfully concealing the real intentions from the directors (p. 34), after 
reading verbatim evidence that they understood the objectives clearly enough 
(p. 34). It is a record of sharp controversies between board and court, and 
one wonders—until reassurance is supplied in the last paragraph—how the 
system survived so long without more underlying bases for agreement. In 
two instances, which the.reviewer was able to check, the author sharpens the 
personal conflict too much, On the basis of Ellenborough’s Diary, cited as 
the source, “childishly resented” seems too strong in the light of the full 
circumstances connected with the ensuing quotations (p. 265). Certainly 
he should not say that Ellenborough “retaliated” (édid.) when his source 
makes it clear that the action was taken nine days earlier, Again, it exag- 
gerates the friction between board and court to quote the Diary on the 
sulkiness of the directors toward the government and attribute this to 
“Ellenborough’s activities” (p. 274) without mentioning that the Diary 
ascribes their attitude to rough treatment they received in a legal case before 
the privy council. 

The painstaking classification of the East Indian 
valuable contribution. Dr. Philips throws a great deal of light on the policies 
pursued by successive ministries toward the company, although sometimes, 
if other human interests of the East Indians were taken into account, the light 
would be more diffused. Private traders, for example, could scarcely have 
had any need or motive, as private traders, for “utilizing their political in- 
fluence to raise the duties on Indian cotton and silk goods entering Britain” . 
(p. 192) in the war tariff of 1813. The reference cited merely gives a tabular 
statement of British rates'on Indian textiles in various years. Again, Wel- 
lington’s treatment of the Canningites, and especially the effect of Catholic 
Emancipation on High Tories such as Inglis, may have counted for as much 
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as “Ellenborough’s activities” at the board of control in estranging East 
Indian votes from Wellington’s ministry. 

Tt is worth noting that Dr. Philips proposes to carry his study back to 
1757 and forward to 1858. To have the whole story in full perspective from 
his pen should be distinctly worth while. 

Tufts College. Apert H. IMLAN. 


Napoléon et la Lituanie en 1812. Par Bronius Dunpuuis. [Bibliothèque 
d’histoire contemporaine.] (Paris: Alcan, Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1940. Pp. 344. 50 fr.) 

Turs, the first Lithuanian study of ephemeral Napoleonic Lithuania, 
avoids in part the national preoccupations manifest in Polish accounts. It 
throws new light on the aspirations of foreign-dominated Lithuania and 
supplies new details of the Napoleonic expedition that precipitously col- 
lapsed in December, 1812. The Lithuanians had been deceived by the Peace 
of Tilsit; Napoleon’s appearance in Poland as liberator produced a lively 
effervescence among the Lithuanian serfs. From 1807 to rrr France and 
Russia vied for the preponderant influence among the Lithuanian landlords, 
who themselves were split into pro-French and pro-Russian factions. At 
one time the Lithuanian Russophile Michel Oginski replaced the pro-Polish 
Adam Czartoryski as the czar’s counselor for Lithuania; but his plans for 
a grand duchy were shelved in April, 1812, when the czar evinced a re- 
markable lack of decision for fear of alienating the Poles. Without capital- 
ists, bankers, or important industries, Lithuania calmly awaited rather than - 
precipitated events. An excellent chapter treats of the commission govern- 
ment that Napoleon decreed when in Vilna. With everything subordinated 
to military necessities, even the French General Hogendorp was unable to 
co-ordinate the wide area. Lithuania’s delicate relations with Poland pre- 
vented an effective confederation diet, the directing class holding’ for 
autonomy though bound ‘to Poland by a common spirit. 

The “Grand Army” is repeatedly pictured as looting Lithuania. A 
speculative chapter on Napoleon’s plans for Lithuania leaves matters in- 
definite—perhaps inevitably, for the emperor failed to take engagements. 
Admitting insufficient information on political and social questions, the 
author relies chiefly on standard published sources—memoirs and contem- 
porary works (especially Oginski and Hogendorp) and modern works such 
as J. Iwaskiewicz, Litwa w roku 1812 (1912) and the more important 
M. Kukiel, Wojna 1812 roku (1937, not fully utilized), An appendix con- 
tributes interesting pieces from the various archival repositories in Paris. 
The bibliography is excellent for French and Polish sources. 

In the chapters covering military affairs Napoleon’s pincer movements 
to open the natural gateway from Vilna to Moscow, before which the Rus- 
sians had massed, might have been indicated. The author might have men- 
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tioned the French emperor’s letter of July 1 to Alexander and his disparag- 
ing comments in December concerning poor seconding by Lithuania. Better 
integration would have improved the study, but above all a broader perspec- 
tive, for Lithuania, like Poland, was always a secondary element in Napo- 
leon’s policy. As Driault shows, a restoration of all Poland would have 
closed the door to negotiation with Russia. Contemporary affairs elsewhere 
in Eastern Europe might have been included; certainly Turkey should not 
be ignored. The author’s references to “Lithuania” do not always conform 
to the class distinctions that he so properly draws. 
University of California. Vernon J. Puryear. 


John Frost: A Study in Chartism. By Davin Wituiams. (Cardiff: Univer- 
sity of Wales Press Board; New York: Oxford University Press. 1939. 
Pp. viii, 355. $3.50.) i 
Tue riot at Newport, Wales, in 1839, looms large in all histories of 

Chartism and even in general histories of the period. Yet, after reading this 

monograph, one wonders why this should be the case, except that it loomed 

large in contemporary interest. Many aspects of the event elude even Mr. 

Williams’s exhaustive investigation, yet he proves that the outbreak was 

poorly planned, more poorly executed, and of small proportions. Approxi- 

mately five thousand Chartists marched to an inn where thirty soldiers and 
some special constables were quartered, some shots were fired (which side 
began firing is not known), and ten or more persons were killed. But at the 
first volley from the soldiers the Chartists dropped their arms and fled. 

The purpose of the outbreak is obscure. Mr. Williams’s conclusion is: 
“Undoubtedly the vast majority of the Chartists did not know what their 
purpose was, and undoubtedly also, many of the leaders had different ob- 
jects in mind”; and again, “It is safest to assume that the only common 
purpose they had was a great demonstration in Newport”, possibly prelim- 
inary to another appeal to the magistrates for the release from prison of 
Henry Vincent, a national leader. Certainly the riot was not part of a gen- 
eral insurrectionary plan as held by Dolléans and Rosenblatt and, tentatively, 
by others. 

This biography of John Frost, a leader in Welsh Chartism and the riot, 
was written in connection with the centenary celebration of the riot in 
Monmouthshire. Besides describing the ideas and work of this able and 
high-minded man, the book depicts conditions in Wales responsible for the 
spread of Chartism—political feudalism, distress in certain local industries, 
unrest among coal miners, local feuds, French revolutionary ideas of equal- 
ity, the reactionary attitude of the church and of the upper and middle 
classes. Technological changes in industry do not seem to have been a factor. 
Class antagonism was deep; a clergyman declared, “The devil was .. . the 
first Chartist”, for he desired equality with God. The author’s detailed ex- 
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amination of Frost’s trial for treason illuminates court procedure and also 
the social attitudes evoked by the issue. 

Highest praise is due Mr. Williams for his scholarship and objectivity. 
All available sources, manuscript and printed, have been thoroughly and 
impartially canvassed. The book is a model of historical research and 
writing. 

University of Chicago. Frances E. GILLESPIE. 


Journey to Germany, Autumn, 1858. By Tuomas CarryLe. Edited by 
Ricuarp ALsertT Epwarp Brooxs, Assistant Professor of English in 
Vassar College. With an Introduction, Notes, and Commentaries. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xxxviii, 222. $2.75.) 

Tus volume is an important token of the revival of critical interest in 
Thomas Carlyle’s historical writings. Professor Brooks has edited the hither- 
to unavailable manuscript notes made by Carlyle on his journey to Germany 
in the autumn of 1858. The trip was hurried and purely on business. Carlyle 
was in the midst of the fifteen-year struggle with Frederick and desired 
to check his ample source materials, particularly details relating to the 
topography of Frederick’s twelve great battlefields. The notes were written 
in haste, therefore, and probably never intended for publication, but they 
are characteristically lively and humorous, full of penetrating observations 
and minute descriptions. The elderly traveler was extraordinarily resource- 
ful and energetic, and the picture he draws of mid-nineteenth century 
Germany is better than many more pretentious ones. 

Professor Brooks has used the Journey as a starting point for a scholarly 
and sympathetic examination of Carlyle’s general method in handling his- 
torical evidence. In the long introduction and appendixes he makes a con- 
siderable contribution to our specific knowledge of Carlyle’s critical approach 
to source materials. Sufficient evidence has now been accumulated to prove 
beyond doubt that Carlyle’s search for facts was as unwearying as it was 
discriminating. Professor Brooks, like Professor Charles F. Harrold in his 
similar study of the French Revolution, is mainly concerned with demon- 
strating Carlyle’s accuracy and fidelity in his use of sources. First he checked 
Carlyle’s accuracy in the matter of details in the Journey and found it satis- 
factory. Carlyle’s observant eye and retentive memory combined to make 
even insignificant errors the exception. Having established this point, 
Professor Brooks proceeded to examine Carlyle’s sources for Frederick’s 
warring years, checked them against each other, and observed Carlyle’s 
judicious use of them. The general conclusion is that Carlyle was not only 
remarkably faithful to his sources but showed considerable critical acumen 
in choosing the soundest of variant accounts. f 

Efforts to prove Carlyle’s fidelity, however successful, go only a little 
way, of course, toward explaining the real mystery behind his method of 
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writing history. He referred more than once in his essays to “the secret of 
being graphic”. Seizing the “human fact” and portraying itin such a way 
as to make it forever “memorable” was his acknowledged aim. But it'was 
the combination of a genuine zeal for facts and an irresistible love for the 
human and dramatic details which made his ideal of historical writing so 
vulnerable to the criticisms of the professionally objective historians of the 
next generation. They were content to dislike him and to measure merely 
how far he fell short of their standards. Their prejudiced evaluations were 
undistinguished by any serious attempts to examine his works in the light 
of his sources and his acknowledged methods. 

Even Carlyle’s severest critics acknowledge that his graphic accounts of 
Frederick’s and Cromwell’s battles have ño equals in English historical 
literature for telling artistry of effect—a fact which only makes heavier the 
burden of proving his accuracy and integrity, Much work remains to be 
done in this field—or undone. Professor Brooks has promised a more ex- 
tensive commentary of this sort on Frederick. We look forward to it with 
interest. À 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Louise M. Youne. 


The Irish Land League Crisis. By Norman Dunsar Parmer, Assistant , 
Professor of History, Colby College. [Yale Historical Publications, 
Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1940. Pp. viii, 340. $3.50.) 

In this book Dr. Palmer sketches the character of the Irish land prob- 
lem; he analyzes the reasons for the failure of the land act of 1870; he 
describes the situation during the “bad times”, 1879-81; and he discusses 
the origin, activities, and importance of the famous Land League. The 
author has examined carefully a wealth of material dealing with the Irish 
question of the seventies and early eighties. From newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, debates in parliament, official reports, memoirs, biographies, and 
numerous books information has been culled to light up dark corners and 
fill gaps in our knowledge of events in those troubled years. The wrongs of 
Ireland and the evil practices of her landlords are duly emphasized; but 
Dr. Palmer points out also that relatively few Irish landlords were living 
outside of Ireland, that many of them treated their tenants humanely, and 
that English charity played a big role in saving Ireland from famine in the 
depression years, 1879-80. 

The distress of that period provided favorable conditions for attacks 
upon the land system in Ireland. Landlordism was blamed for all Irish ills; 
the slogan “land for the people” was adopted by the great mass of the 
peasantry. In the fight for the realization of this program Ireland became 
united. Chapter vi, which deals with the origin and character of the Land 
League, is perhaps the most enlightening part of the book. Crop failures, 
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1877-79, brought Ireland to the brink of famine; in 1879 Isaac Butt was 
ousted from the leadership of the Home Rule party; and Charles Stewart 
Parnell had not yet acquired absolute dominance when Michael Davitt 
arrived from America with his land program. Under these circumstances 
was launched the great war on the landlords. Creed and race no longer 
divided the tenants; the lower clergy of the Roman Catholic Church proved 
faithful and effective allies; all landlords irrespective of their record were 
subjected to attacks; and those who had truck with them suffered bitter 
persecution, and many were murdered. It was “war to the knife”. The 
experience of the hapless Captain Boycott is related with a wealth of details, 
and so are the activities of defense associations organized by landlords. 

Dr. Palmer lays so much stress on the strength of the Land League and 
` on the unpopularity of the 1881 land act that the sudden collapse of the 
league comes as a surprise. In view of the temper of the Irish it is hard to- 
believe that this powerful organization should have succumbed simply or 
largely because the government declared it illegal. Either its actual strength 
has been overestimated, or else the influence of hostile or competing forces 
have been underrated. Perhaps the peasants were more willing to give the 
land act of 1881 a fair trial than the leaders of the Land League were dis- 
posed to admit; and it is possible that Home Rule made a stronger appeal 
to Irish sentiment than Dr. Palmer will allow us to believe. Certain it is 
that when the worst distress was over, the Irish interest in politics became 
predominant. 

Dr. Palmer’s assertion (p. 5) that “the Irish peasants were determined 
to revive their communal rights [in the land]” seems a bit misleading in 
view of the fact that they were so eager for private ownership. And readers 
of this very. excellent monograph may regret that the author has not used 
the private papers of Michael Davitt, John Dillon, and other prominent 
figures in the Irish movement. Perhaps these papers will shed new light 
upon the important question of the relations between the Land League and 
the crimes of violence so rampant when the league was at the height of 
its power. i 

University of Wisconsin. PauL KNarLUND. 


Introduction to the Constitutional History of Modern Greece. By NicHoLas 
Katrcuas, [Prepared under the Auspices of the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 187. $2.00.) 

Tuts is not a complete history of the constitutional development of 
modern Greece. The expressed purpose of the author is to show how 
Greek politics have been determined by the exigencies of foreign policy 
rather than by the correlation and clash of forces within the nation. When, 
in 1832, a monarchical form of government was adopted and Prince Otto 
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of Bavaria was accepted as king of Greece, the primary object was to attain 
respectability and acceptance in the contemporary, militantly monarchical 
Europe. The overthrow of Otto thirty years later was due largely, not to 
the popular opposition to his unconstitutional rule, but rather to the fact 
that, having forfeited the sympathy of the protecting powers, he had be- 
come a national liability. Similarly, the popularity of the Glücksburg suc- 
cessors of Otto varied according to the success of their foreign policies. 
King George: was welcomed enthusiastically because he brought with him 
the Ionian Islands, but the defeat of 1897 produced antidynastic demon- 
strations. The paramount influence of international factors on the domestic 
development of Greece was especially apparent in the effects of the first 
World War. The question of neutrality versus intervention precipitated 
the bitter. Venizelist-royalist feud and led to a series of violent political 
convulsions until finally the Republic was established in 1924. In other 
words, the antimonarchist movement originated in conflict over foreign 
policy and triumphed as a result of military defeat in Asia Minor. 

In the preface, written by Lindsay Rogers, this work is described as 
“brilliant both in matter and manner”. The reviewer agrees heartily with 
this estimate. There are certain obvious defects such as incomplete and 
incorrect footnotes and a poorly integrated final chapter. But these arise 
from the author’s untimely death, which made it necessary for others to 
prepare the manuscript for the press. Moreover, the flaws are superficial 
and do not affect the very real value and importance of the study. Out- 
standing, especially in view of the author’s background, are the beautiful 
literary style and the consistent impartiality. Notable also is the depth of 
the work. This is no dry, barren survey of constitutions or of party strife. 
The varied factors behind constitutional developments are keenly analyzed, 
This is illustrated in the section on the antecedents of the Greek Revolu- 
tion and in the treatment and appreciation of the roles played by such 
individuals as Korais, Rhigas, and Capodistrias. Finally, the comprehensive 
character of this study serves to reveal.the many gaps in the historiography 
of modern Greece and the opportunities which await future historians. 

Smith College. L. S. Stavrranos, 


France, 1815 to the Present. By Joun B. Worr, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, University of Missouri. [Prentice-Hall Books on History, edited 
by Carl Wittke.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1940. Pp. xi, 565. $3.00.) 
Tus lucid and carefully done account of the life of France since 1815 

is intended as a guide for the general reader and an introductory survey’ 

for the student of modern European history. Within its limits the study is 
an adequate one. 

The author has grasped the fundamental reasons for the almost constant 
struggle between reactionary principles and the liberalism of the Revolu- 
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tion. Nor has he overlooked the existence of a second struggle which went 
along with the first, that between the many-sided interpretations of lib- 
eralism itself made by French statesmen and political thinkers. Professor 
Wolf’s account illustrates so very clearly the words of André Siegfried: “The 
Frenchman is an individualist. That is the cause of. both his grandeur and 
his weakness.” 

Considering how often during the Second Republic and the Third 
Republic individual interpretation has divided and subdivided French 
opinion, it is remarkable that France continued to grow in power and to 
maintain her prestige. Until recently a common movement made this pos- 
sible. The history of France almost until the War of 1914 was the estab- 
lishment by the bourgeoisie, the landowning peasants, and the intellectuals 
of a society which gave them wealth, prestige, and power. It was. the story 
of the final triumph of those social groups liberated by the great Revolution 
and their consolidation in the face of the opposition of traditional con- 
servative parties. The completion of this victory brought a country strong, 
united in foreign crises, and confident in its heritage of the past. Even 
its inherent individualism seemed to fit into the picture. Frenchmen were 
administered from Paris, but they lived and thought, wrote and worked, 
bought and sold as they wished. Shortly before the last war and rapidly 
thereafter, however, a change came—the introduction of another factor 
into the life of the nation. An urban and rural proletariat and a thoroughly 
class-conscious petite bourgeoisie began to demand their rights and their 
part in the life and ideals of the country. A new conflict confronted France 
—the liberalism of the nineteenth century and the new democracy of the 
twentieth. Then the liberalism of the past century became the conservatism 
of the present time. Could the old-time liberals establish a unity among 
themselves? For a brief moment it looked as if this had been done, but 
shortly individual interests and interpretations tore them apart. The com- 
promise that could have been made among them was not made, while the 
compromise between themselves and their new opponents, if it could have 
been made, was never reached, It was then that Frenchmen were faced 
with what Jacques Moreau called, in 1929, “the agonizing question”— 
Frenchmen were instinctively averse to violent changes, but must these 
changes come? And there the question has remained, Frenchmen of the 
Third Republic did not give the answer. 

This, in part, is the theme of Professor Wolf's account. He handles it 
skillfully. He has, however, undertaken to treat a vast subject in a com- 
paratively small compass, and there are places where, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the author seems to lack clarity and definition. It is not clear, for 
example, that in 1830 the July regime was put in by a rump parliament and 
that there was no consultation of the people. In this same section very little 
attention is paid to the political importance, almost power, of the National 
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Guard, a body whose public character was virtually consecrated by a law 
passed in the early days of the July Monarchy. The treatment of the July 
Monarchy and its decline is well done, but it is hardly sufficient to remark 
that the leaders of the dynastic opposition were ardent nationalists opposed 
to Guizot’s lack of backbone. They were also ardent individualists, and * 
one of the reasons. for their collapse in February, 1848, was the total lack 
of a sincere idée directrice. In the chapters which treat of the Third Repub- 
lic before and after the War of 1914 the author fails to take into account 
the effect of a revived provincialism on political action, and, later on, there 
is no mention of the dissatisfaction of French labor with Blum’s forty-hour- 
a-week law. 

These comments, however, are not intended to obscure the good quali- 
ties of this very useful introductory study. 

Yale University. Joun M. S. Arison. 


France under the Third Republic: The Development of Modern France, 
1870-1939. By D. W. Brocan, Fellow of Peterhouse and Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Cambridge. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1940. Pp. x, 744. $5.00.) 

ALTHOUGH the Third French Republic has had many chroniclers and 
a host of interpreters, it has lacked a historian. This volume is not the full- 
length portrait of the regime for which we have long been waiting, but it is 
the most complete, scholarly, and effective political history of France since 
1870 available in any language today. 

After a hurried survey of the Second Empire Professor Brogan plunges 
into a detailed account of French political life since 1870. For the reader 
already somewhat familiar with French civilization it is an absorbing story 
of politics, diplomacy, and war enlivened by bits of obscure information, 
unexpected allusions, sharply drawn cameo portraits of half-forgotten politi- 
cians, and interesting observations upon political problems. Unaffected by 
the ideological prejudices that so often mar the writings of French scholars, 
Professor Brogan is able to keep himself above disputes and to maintain, 
an objective point of view that is refreshing to one who has read many 
biased discussions. The sections dealing with the founding of the Republic, 
the conquest of power by the republicans, the Panama scandal, the Dreyfus 
case, and the last six or eight years before the War of 1914-18 are partic- 
ularly well done. The reader will especially admire the skill with which 
the ideas of politicians and political theorists are interlaced in.the story of 
the unfolding political development. Obviously Professor Brogan has im- 
mersed himself in the literature of the period and has become completely 
familiar with the inner complexities of French party politics. 

It ought to be pointed out that this work is not one to recommend to 
_ the completely uninitiated; the reader with little or no knowledge of French 
life will find that Professor Brogan makes few concessions to his ignorance. 
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The almost endless procession of names that must necessarily remain just 
names and the allusions and the asides that testify to the scholarship of the 
author but often are far from self-explanatory might well bewilder the 
neophyte long before he reaches the end of this stout volume. The book ` 
obviously was written for, and will be most appreciated by, readers already 
fairly well grounded in French history. 

In spite of the fact that the reviewer is well impressed by this volume, 
it is, in his opinion, open to several criticisms. In the first place, even the 
American title (the English title is The Development of Modern France) 
is too broad; this is primarily a political history of the Third French 
Republic. In his preface Professor Brogan excuses himself for neglecting 
the artistic, scientific, and literary aspects of French society, but he does 
not explain that he intends to follow the French tradition that practically 
ignores social and economic forces as well. It is regrettable that he did not 
‘follow the model offered by Beard and others, for it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to justify even an interesting history that does not bring 
society and economics into the picture with diplomacy, politics, and war. 
Almost as an afterthought Professor Brogan does offer a brief discussion 
of French economy, but less than forty out of 729 pages are devoted to the 
problem, and everi then largely in the section dealing with foreign rather- 
than domestic policies. In the discussion of the 1880's, for example, this 
account almost completely ignores the fact that France went through a 
serious depression. The reviewer is well aware of the problems of synthesis 
involved, but he submits that the full-length portrait of the Republic will 
pay more attention to the economy of France than this volume does. Sur- 
prising, also, is Professor Brogan’s discussion of the War of 1914-18. The 
reviewer dislikes being carpingly critical, but he wonders how an English 
historian could have missed the fact that the United States played a role 
in the defeat of Germany. Although the book paints the months January 
to March, 1917, as the darkest hours of the Allies, there is no indication 
that the intervention of the United States had any effect upon either the 
morale of the Allies or the materials of war available to continue the strug- 
gle. No serious student would support the more extravagant claims made 
for the intervention of the United States, but the understatement in this 
volume is a little irritating. 

These criticisms should not obscure the fact that this is a book well 
worth the attention of students of French history. Now that the defeat of 
1940 seems to have punctuated the career of the Third French Republic, it 
is likely that other scholars will attempt to organize the period. Professor 
Brogan’s volume not only will be of considerable service to them in their 
labors but also will provide a standard by which to measure their success. 
This volume is equipped with a satisfactory index, but, for some reason, 

no bibliography has been appended. 
University of Missouri. Jonn B. Wo xr. 
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The Economic History of Steelmaking, 1867-1939: A Study in Competition. 
By D. L. Burn. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1940. Pp. x, 548. $6.50.) 

Tuts judicious, well-documented study of the British steel industry 
covers ground that has been under discussion for many years. No one has, 
however, brought to the subject so much information or such sound ap- 
praisal of the critical problems of this complex period in the history of 
steelmaking. Since nearly all the material is derived from printed sources, 
there is no information that is conspicuously new, but much information 
is not readily available so that there is a great deal of material that has 
not been embodied hitherto in any general account, This is notably true of 
a considerable amount of statistical evidence on wages and costs in Great 
Britain and in Germany. The critical discussion of the evidence’ is dis- 
criminating, and the conclusions inspire confidence. Wages were. higher 
in England than in Westphalia by a substantial margin in 1388, but at 
that time there were offsetting differences in productivity. These com 
pensations diminished steadily, so that high wages placed Britain at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in a good many lines and regions after 1900. 

The vital difficulties of Great Britain, however, lay in the conservatism 
and empiricism of the managers and technical staffs in the various steel 
works and in the persistence of relatively small specialized units in a world 
dominated by large-scale combinations and cartels. These features of the 
history of the industry are described and discussed in full detail and with 
unusual discrimination. There is clear evidence that there was no adequate 
appreciation of the necessity of a continuous effort to adapt the structure 
and processes of the industry to changes in technique. The importance of 
the changes actually taking place was generally underestimated, so that we 
must recognize a profound difference between the British concept of the 
entrepreneur function and modern theoretical views. Structural features 
obstructed combination, consolidation, and relocation of plants. Since 1931, 
and more especially since 1935, systematic reconstruction of the industry 
has been undertaken. Even these schemes, however, are rather timid at- 
tempts to save an outworn structure by patching, in preference to thorough- 
going reorganization. 

This study will be of importance not only to those interested specifically 
in Great Britain but to students of the combination movement in the United 
States who believe that there is social value in small, incompletely integrated 
steel plants., 

Harvard University. Assorr Payson Usuer. 


The Paderewski Memoirs. By Icnace Jaw Paperewski and Mary Lawron. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. Pp. x, 404. $3.75.) 
Tuis first volume of the Paderewski memoirs brings the eventful story 
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of the artist-statesman’s life to August 1, 1914. On that day he records that 
his heart was heavy: “This is the end of my artistic life for a time. Perhaps 
forever. It is finished.” He could not then foresee the other, the statesman’s 
life, that lay ahead of him and of which doubtless much will be reported 
in the promised second volume. 

The present volume seems to be a faithful, even literal, setting down of 
one side of conversations between Mr. Paderewski and his collaborator, 
Miss Mary Lawton. The frequent repetitions, the breaks in the narrative, 
the evidence of questions proposed by an interlocutor, give the book a 
homely informality. The reader feels himself an eavesdropper at the re- 
counting by a man ripe in years and experience of events, feelings, opinions 
remembered with a large measure of tranquility. Whether it is the best 
way to present for history the tale of this man’s astonishing career is open 
to question. A future biographer, wishing to convey a sense of the fascina- 
tion which Paderewski, the pianist, exercised for nearly half a century and 

. the admiration felt for Paderewski, the statesman, as he pleaded for his 
country at the end of World War No. 1 (and as he still pleads in World 
War No. 2) will find these memoirs invaluable, though he will be obliged 
to consider that he is dealing here with things remembered, not with a 
necessarily accurate chronicle. 

Out of Mr. Paderewski’s memory comes no self-pity for the hardships 
and disappointments of which he had a full measure; nor, on the other 
hand, is there any false modesty in the face of a success fully witnessed by 
the world at large. He struggled as a child and young man against poverty, 
bad teaching, adverse judgments of his ability and in his later years against 
ill health, trickery, and even calumny, An “unfaltering inner conviction of 
destiny” preserves him throughout all these adversities. He became the most 
conspicuous and most admired pianist of the generation which preceded the 
last war. He counted among his ardent friends the intellectually distin- 
guished, the wealthy, the royal personalities of that epoch. He records the 
evidences of his success and of those friendships with simple, honest pride 
in the accomplishment of a destiny which laid so heavy a task on him. “T 
know”, he says early in his narrative, “as well as most the despair that can 
beset the human heart.” Much later he remarks without elaboration, “I was 
enjoying success and recognition everywhere.” 

Intense patriotism, an utter devotion to a career, an indefatigable desire 
to work, “to know how to work”, as he repeatedly says, pervade this artless 
narrative from first to last. These forces are revealed in every anecdote and 
in every opinion he recounts. They are a major part of the secret of his 


inner life, and they still have power to make of Paderewski, living in exile, 


beside a silent piano, a potent figure in a tragic world. 
Princeton University, R. D. Wetcu. 
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European Diplomacy in the Near Eastern Question, 1906-1909. By Wave 
Dewoop Davin. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1940. Pp. 124. $1.50 paper, $2.00 cloth.) 
Tus doctoral dissertation attempts to evaluate European diplomacy in 

terms of the fortunes of the Ottoman Empire at the time that state made its 

last effort to reorganize and stave off dissolution. The evaluation is based 
on a veritable mass of material, including -works in Turkish and Arabic, 
quarried exclusively, however, from printed sources. But the clumsy style, 
not unmarked by childish grammatical errors, and the fumbling organiza- 
tion, which reflects a failure to think the material through, make it difficult 
to determine exactly what generalizations the author desires to establish. 
He seems to hold that the concert of Europe in the Near Eastern question. 
foundered in the crises of 1906-1909, so that thereafter Europe was divided 
into two armed and hostile camps, and that these crises were unnecessary, 
in the sense that they were not the product of basic conflicts of interest 
between the gaeat powers but of mutual distrust engendered by the system. 
of secret diplomacy. The powers, the author argues, had a common in- 

terest in postponing the partition of the Ottoman Empire; they feared a 

Balkan upheaval and a general war, and if they had laid their cards on the’ 

table much of the trouble could have: been avoided. As it was, European 

diplomacy merely aggravated the situation in the Ottoman Empire. The 
reform schemes proposed for Macedonia had the contradictory objectives 
of preventing a general crisis and of severing that province from the em- 
pire, while the Sanjak project and other railway schemes, fantastic from 
an economic. and military point of view, demonstrated the tendency of the 
powers to. adyance their own interests at the expense of the status quo they 
were trying to preserve. Macedonian reform and the Sanjak railway en- 
gendered, while the Reval conference precipitated, the Young Turk revolu- 
tion. This movement was a reaction not so much to the absolutism as to 
the weakness of the Hamidian regime and was successful largely because 
the sultan and his government were: secretly in sympathy with it and made 
no serious effort to defeat it. In the resulting diplomatic crisis—declaration 
of independence by Bulgaria, annexation of Bosnia by Austria—the concert 
of Europe broke up, unilateral was substituted for collective action, and the 
general peace teetered in the balance. In the last pages the reader discovers 
that Sir Edward Grey must bear most of the responsibility for this catas- 
trophe, argued on the grounds that Russia’s ambitions with regard to the 

Straits and Austria’s annexation of Bosnia were perfectly legitimate. 
Obviously this argument takes too narrow a view of the role of diplo- 

macy in the historical process. The crises of 1906-1909 were much more 

than diplomatic misunderstandings; they were part of a general process of 
international disorganization whose causes lie far deeper than the anterooms 
of the chancellories. As the dissertation itself amply demonstrates, there 
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were basic conflicts of interest among the great powers, the struggle be- 
tween the German Drang nach Osten and the aspirations of Slavdom, for 
example. Dr. David’s thesis will be of value to the specialist, but primarily 
because of its wealth of factual material. 

Wayne University. Ricuarp Burks. 


The Labour Cost of the World War to Great Britain, 1914-1922: A Sta- 
tistical Analysis. By N. B. Dearg, Formerly Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. [Economic and Social History of the World War, James T. 
Shotwell, General Editor, Supplementary Volumes, Sanford Schwarz, 
Associate Editor.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 
260. $2.00.) ; 

Industrial Relations in Wartime Great Britain, 1914-1918: Annotated Bib- 

` ography of Materials in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 

Peace. Compiled by Warno Cuamseruin, Prepared under the Direction 

of the Division of Industrial Relations, Graduate School of Business, 

Stanford University. (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 

1940. Pp. x, 239. $3.00.) 

Dr. Dearle’s study is a bit of statistical salvage, or rather a progress 
report of a job that is not now likely to be completed. The figures had 
been collected for use in a historical monograph on the labor cost of the 
World War to Great Britain. The war which upset this plan gave the 
statistical data “renewed importance”, and it was decided to publish them, 
with a detailed running commentary concerning their source, compilation, 
analysis, limitations, and tentative conclusions. The volume is a thoroughly 
competent statistical exercise or, if you prefer it, a tangle of tables and 
technique. The historian may want to cut the calculations and come to the 
conclusions; yet it might be worth his while to give a glance at the methods . 
employed and the effort to weigh every factor that bears on the final 
generalizations. l 

Dr. Dearle tries to measure the temporary loss of labor supply during 
the years of war and of resettlement (1914-22) and the permanent loss 
due to such influences as war deaths and restriction on the wartime birth- 
rate, He takes stock of the losses due to enlistment and casualties and of the 
compensation found by using other types of labor and working overtime. 
He examines the effect and extent of “the casualties of industry”, ż¿.e., acci- 
dents, industrial disease, etc., of trade disputes, of the widespread employ- 
ment of women, and of the check on emigration. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that during the actual war period Great Britain lost the 
equivalent of the labor of 5,000,000 men—2,000,000 by actual loss of work 
and 3,000,000 by diversion from peace occupations to war work. For the 
whole period 1914-22, the total was 3,500,000, comprising 2,000,000 actually 

lost workers and 1,500,000 diverted ones. The permanent loss of labor 
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supply was between. 500,000 and 700,000 men, and the permanent loss to 
the total population was at least a million. That was the labor price paid, 
so far as it can be estimated statistically. What Britain got for it is an even 
more difficult calculation, 

Mr. Chamberlin’s bibliography is adequately described in its title, Its 
preparation was inspired by the hope that the work would be useful to those 
who have to wrestle with industrial relations during our rearmament pro- 
gram. Whether a list of British studies from the last war will illuminate 
policy in the United States today no one can say; perhaps a forthcoming 
bibliography of similar material for Germany since 1933 will prove more 
valuable. The bibliography is well arranged and classified, and the Hoover 
Collection is so rich that few important titles are missing. We may wonder 
at times whether the list is sufficiently balanced or representative, as when 
ten Labor newspapers are included but only one Liberal and one Con- 
servative journal, and neither of the two latter comes from a provincial 
industrial area. One may doubt the importance or relevance of many of the 
titles which bear on Labor politics and politicians, on Malthusianism, and 
on the liquor problem. One may ask whether such items as a whole page of 
G. D. H. Coles works or a page and a quarter on the contents of the 
History of the Ministry of Munitions need be given twice. And whether 
one is a historian and/or a detective story fan, one must revolt against the 
index entry “Cole, George Douglas Henry”. Let Cole go down in history . 
and literature as G. D. H. 

Both books are photolithed from typescript, are easy to read, and are 
probably much cheaper than if they had been printed in the old way. But 
if the linotype and ‘the galley-proof reader are to be eliminated, the author 
and stenographer must be more careful. Several typing errors appear in 
Dr. Dearle’s book, and a caption seems to be missing from a column ot 
figures on page 153. Mr. Chamberlin has two names (Batley, Collison) 
wrong on page 216 and one (Reckitt) on page 233. 

University of Minnesota. Herspert HEATON. 


The Bolsheviks and the World War: The Origin of the Third International. 
By Orca Hess Gankin and H. H. Fisuer. [The Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 15.] (Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press. 1940. Pp. xviii, 856. $6.00.) 

THE new publication of the Hoover War Library contains the docu- 
ments on the Bolsheviks and the World War and on the origin of the 
Third International. The first chapter describes the relations between the 
Second Socialist International and the different Russian Socialist groups 
between 1903 and 1914. The other chapters follow the development from 
the beginning of the World War down to the Stockholm Conference in 
the summer of 1917. The two authors of the volume, Professor H. H. 
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Fisher and Dr. Olga Hess Gankin, have done a first-class work for which 
any student of modern labor and social’ history must be thankful, Many of 
the documents which have been printed here could be found before, but only 
within scattered and far remote publications, or they were practically out- 
side of the range of the average American or European student of history. 
New all the sources for this subject are ready in the most comfortable way 
and in clear and correct English translations. The authors always combine 
a certain group of documents with a short introduction which gives the 
facts that are necessary for the understanding of the texts. These intro- 
ductions are written with the fullest restraint, without any judgment of a 
scientific or political character. The restraint of the authors is perfectly 
correct. There is a difference between publishing documents and writing a 
critical history, and if you confuse the frontier between these two fields, the 
result will always be unsatisfactory. 

During the period which is covered by the new volume the relations 

between the Russian Socialists and the other European parties of the Inter- 
national had a double character: up to 1914 we observe ceftain paternalistic 
experiments of the big Western parties, especially the German party, to 
help the “poor little” Russian Socialist groups to restore their unity, and 
from 1914 to 1917 Lenin tried to convince the European workers that they 
had to join his new revolutionary International. We learn again from the 
documents published in this volume that both activities ended with a total 
failure. The International was unable up to 1914 to heal the breach within 
Russian socialism, and Lenin was unable to win any considerable group 
of Western workers for his ideas from the beginning of the World War 
up to the victory of bolshevism in Russia. 
_ In order to give a better impression of the method used by the authors 
of this voluine, let us pick up at random a small part of the book (pp. 
100 ff.). In June, 1914, Vandervelde, the famous leader of the Belgian 
Socialists, visited St. Petersburg in the name of the International in order 
to study the conditions of Russian socialism on the spot. We get a de- 
scription of Vandervelde’s visit, first in a letter written by the Menshevik 
Martov to Axelrod and then in a passage from the Recollections of the 
Bolshevik Shliapnikov. At this moment the Bolsheviki, as well as the other 
Socialist groups, were practically legal in Russia: they had their legal 
newspaper, their legal members of parliament, etc., and Vandervelde could 
talk with them at their editorial office and at a dinner without any obstacle, 
Nevertheless, Lenin insisted that all the activities of Russian labor must be 
totally subordinated to the will of a small, illegal organization. 

The next documents come from the files of the Russian secret police. 
The agents of the czarist police were fully informed on all the plans of 
the “illegal” Bolshevik organization. One of the members of the illegal 
Bolshevist Central Committee was at this moment the police spy Malinovski. 
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The Russian police commanded their agents within the different Socialist 
groups to work against unity. For they believed in the old proverb that 
“unity makes strength”, and therefore the unity of the Socialists would be 
bad for the monarchy. But Russian history after r914 proved that this 
proverb is not always true. 

The next documents belong to the Russian Socialist Unification Con- 
ference, which met at Brussels on July 16, 1914, as the shadow of the com- 
ing war began to darken Europe. Eleven Russian groups met together with 
the delegates of the International Socialist Bureau, an extremely strange 
conference at such a moment. We see from the documents how fully Lenin 
was isolated. At Brussels the Bolsheviki were backed only by one Lettish 
delegate. Everybody else was against them: Kautsky, Vandervelde, Plekha- 
nov, Trotsky, and Rosa Luxemburg. * 

Brooklyn College. ARTHUR ROSENBERG. 


Gustav Stresemann: His Diaries, Letters, and Papers, Edited and translated 
by Eric Sutron. Volume III. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. 
Pp. v, 636. $6.50.) 

Ts last volume of Stresemann’s diaries, letters, and papers, edited and 
translated by Eric Sutton, reveals many hitherto unknown sources of Ger- 
man diplomatic history from the conference with Briand at Thoiry in 
September, 1926, until Stresemann’s untimely death on October 3, 1929. 
This book records also the dominant trends in home affairs from the break- 
up of the coalition and subsequent national elections in 1928 to the obscure 
beginnings of the final crisis of German parliamentarism and democracy. 

Extensive excerpts from the foreign minister’s voluminous diaries divulge 
the complexities of the Dawes Plan for Germany and the final conflicts 
with the Allied statesmen over reparations. Among materials of especial 
interest to the historian are the notes of Stresemann’s interview with Poin- 
caré in August, 1928, which was largely concerned with the European 
policies of the United States toward intergovernmental debts. During the 
fateful preparations for the reparations conference at The Hague, Strese- 
mann stated: “What we regard as the task of the conference over and above 
the settlement of reparations is the settlement of those political questions 
arising out of the world war which have long been acute but which have 
unfortunately not hitherto been brought to a solution.” Yet the conference 
ended in disaster, shattering Stresemann’s plans for the political recon- 
struction of Europe and awakening a new nationalistic opposition in Ger- 
many to his foreign policies. Fragmentary descriptions of Schacht’s activities 
during this period indicate hitherto unknown parliamentary difficulties. 

Another important contribution of this book is the record of Strese- - 
mann’s activities at the council of the League of Nations. Here are im-. 
portant documents on the 1927 crisis over Germany’s eastern frontiers and 
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minorities, which brought forth definite German claims for the alteration 
of political boundaries. Here too in broad perspective is the picture of a 
turning point in Europe’s history, when Germany inaugurated the policy 
which led through Locarno to Geneva. As Stresemann saw it, this was a 
rainbow of a new future, with a symbolic reaffirmation of Goethe’s alle- 
giance to “the generation that is struggling out of darkness into the light”. 

In his last speech before the League of Nations on European perspectives 
Stresemann concluded with the hard task of bringing the nations together 
and bridging over their antipathies. “Let us make no mistake”, he said, 
“they are not so near to each other as could be wished; and let us make no 
mistake: antipathies exist.” 

For Germany Stresemann wanted an effective government chosen by 
the people and supported by the people. He made every effort to prevent 
the appearance of parties representing purely personal interests and aiming 
at dictatorship. Beyond his misunderstood “policy of fullfilment abroad”, 
Stresemann envisaged a greater Germany achieving her fundamental aims _ 
by democratic processes and international agreements sa that the Reich 
might by peaceful means become again a world power. 

Stanford University. Raren HasweLL Lurz. 
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Red Carolinians. By Cuapman J. Miruine. (Chapel Hill: University of 

North Carolina Press. 1940. Pp. xxi, 438. $4.00.) 

Tus volume gives the complete history, so far as it can be traced, of 
all the Indian tribes that inhabited the Carolinas at any time since the com- 
ing of the white man. It begins with a description of the economic and social 
institutions common to the natives of that culture area; then it takes up one 
by one the separate history of each tribe, even of those obscure groups 
known only through the stray references of the earliest explorers. 

There are the friendly, hospitable Cusabos of the lower South Carolina 
coast, who befriended stranded contingents of Spanish and French and 
succored the struggling English colony at Charleston; the prosperous 
Cofitachiqui of the De Soto chronicles, who later, under the name of 
Kasihtas, became leaders of the Creek Confederacy; the mysterious Westos, 
a fierce people believed to be cannibals, feared and hated by other Indians 
and by the English; the Savannahs, a southern branch of the Shawnees, 
usually serving in the French interest; the allied tribes of the Guale province 
of the Georgia coastal region, who with their neighbors, the Yamassees, 
were subdued, Christianized, and colonized in Florida by the Spanish; the 
Tuscaroras, an early offshoot of the Five Nations ‘of New York, who cul- 
tivated great fields of corn and planted extensive orchards; the Apalachees 
of northwestern Florida, who raided the Carolina settlements at the in- 
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stigation of the Spanish; the Apalachicolas, who belonged to the Creek 
Confederacy; the Yuchis, a distinct linguistic group, who eventually joined 
the Creeks; the Chickasaws, a band from the Mississippi tribe, who lived 
on the Savannah and supported the English in their wars; the Catawbas 
and about twenty lesser tribes of Siouan stock, who inhabited the rivers 
of the coastal area to the northeast of Charleston; and the powerful 
Cherokees of the North Carolina mountains and the area to the south 
and west. Each of these tribes is traced to its eventual extinction, its survival 
in the form of a few humble families still living in the Carolinas or merged 
with a stronger tribe, or its removal and present status in Oklahoma. The 
story is told with admirable detachment, and Indian depredations are 
balanced against the intrigues of colonial and state officials, the lawlessness 
of traders, and the encroachments of settlers. 

The book is based upon a prodigious amount of research. Colonial 
records, accounts by explorers, government documents, ethnological studies, 
_ interviews with living Indians—every possible source has been examined. 
Unfortunately it is not easy to read; it might have been made more in- 
teresting if the author had not assumed too much knowledge of local 
colonial history on the part of his reader and had presented a more com- 
plete picture by building up a general background. But as a specialized 
study the book is a marvel of comprehensiveness and accuracy; it will re- 
main the final, definitive history of the Indians of the Carolina region, 

Marshall, Oklahoma, Anc Depo. 


America learns to Play: A History of Popular Recreation, 1607-1940, By 
Foster Rura Durres. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1940. Pp, xvii, 441. $4.00.) 

One might as well say at the start that this is a grand book. In a day 
of controversy as to the relative merits of journalistic and academic ap- 
proaches to history, it is a pleasure to find the merits of each so effectively 
blended as they are in the present work. A study of the history of entertain- 
ment, it is itself most entertaining. At the same time America learns to Play 
is primarily a serious study of a theme that had hitherto eluded historical 
synthesis. The subject, as Professor Dulles points out, is one of great com- 
plexity. “Popular recreation”, even when distinguished from art and other 
related categories, ramifies into all the nooks and crannies of a people’s life, 
and it was no simple task to view these in systematic fashion without losing 
one’s way. Yet the treatment is comprehensive without being diffuse, at 
times detailed but never antiquarian. 

The story begins with the colonial period, proceeds to the “Mid- 
Century”, and then comes down to the present, combining a chronological 
and a topical arrangement for the later period. Nearly every phase of 
recreation is included, from the simple pleasures of rural life to those re- 
flecting urban sophistication. There are, to be sure, one or two striking 
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omissions. Although the study, as noted, is itself an entertaining book, there 
is little discussion of the pleasure that Americans may have derived from 
other books throughout the past three centuries. Time was, no doubt, when 
the most exciting event in certain village circles was the appearance of a 
new novel by Dickens, but there is small suggestion of it here. One also 
misses a theme which anthropologists, at least, might view as meaningful, 
namely, the games rather peculiar to, and once common among, small chil- 
dren. Where, for example, are the street games of yesteryear? It were 
rather ungrateful, however, to stress these matters. One can hardly blame 
the author for not introducing the intricate literary theme in view of the 
wide range of topics actually included. 

The study is based on an unusually wide range of source and secondary 
materials. There are ample citations and a useful index. Synthesis is achieved 
by interpreting each detail in relation to the whole of American social 
development, and this is the outstanding contribution of the work. The 
pervading influences of Puritan origins, changing social forces, continued 
English contacts, and upper-class prestige—all these run through the nar- 
rative, providing both continuity and significance. 

University of Pennsylvania. Ricuarp H. Suryock. 


The Irrepressible Democrat: Roger Williams. By SamueL Hucu Brock- 
unter, Assistant Professor of History, Wesleyan University. [Ronald 
Series in History, edited by Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale University.] (New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 305. $4.00.) 

Prorsssor Brockunier offers his study not as a formal biography but as 

a consideration of Williams’s ideas and public life “in their total social 

milieu”. It deals with Rhode Island as well as with Williams and demon- 

strates that the colony in the 1640’s achieved a democratic order, with a 

program of economic equalitarianism no less than of religious liberty. 
This democracy is attributed to two factors—to the force of a reaction 

against the rigors of Puritan theocracy by a few zealous Protestants, notably 

Williams, who “fixed upon the inwardness of spiritual regeneration as the 

prime essential”, and to the powerful reinforcement which their liberal 

impulses received from the frontier position of Rhode Island. The analysis 

of the respects in which the existence of open land and the absence of im- 

perial supervision and-of an intrenched aristocracy generated a system of 

democracy makes this volume an excellent discussion of the second theme. 

In treating the first it is less satisfactory. Professor Brockunier translates the 

terminology of an inward spiritual regeneration directly into the terms of 

democratic agitation, and his book is most open to criticism at the difficult 
and hazardous points where social.and intellectual history meet. 
Because Williams was banished from Massachusetts by an oligarchy, 

Professor Brockunier sees in his revolt ipso facto a “democratic” protest, 

although at the time the dispute was concentrated wholly on the question 
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of whether magistrates should enforce the “first table”, and Professor Brock- 
unier himself is obliged to confess that Williams “made no immediate 


frontal attack on the class structure by which magistrates and clergy per- 


petuated their power”. Nevertheless, he argues that in 1635 Williams was 
already “too suspiciously democratic”. Ideas formulated in the language of 
theology and mysticism should be reworded in-the language of social con- 


flict only with great caution and with full understanding of their primary . 


meaning, Such abstraction of the issues from their original context does 
actual harm to the essential greatness of Williams in that it obscures the 
source of his vision, which was not merely belief in the inwardness of 
regeneration but the dream of a free and unsullied holiness, above the 
capacities of earth, so ecstatically sanctified that it could not permit the 
defilement of being brought even to truth itself by any worldly compul- 
sion. His ultimate .position as a “Seeker” was mystical, hardly that of a 
“rationalist”, and. his thought is not accurately described as “groping toward 
a more scientific understanding of the mind of mankind”, at least as we 
use the word scfentific, The order in Massachusetts was indeed aristocratic, 
but because in England the Puritans had resisted Stuart absolutism does 
not mean that in Massachusetts they “moved backward into the bleak path- 
way of arrogant domination” when they were intolerant and undemocratic. 
By the same token there was a wide difference between the motives of 
Williams and those of his followers in Rhode Island; they took advantage 
of their opportunities to become land speculators and capitalists and even 
before Williams’s death were on the high road to oligarchy, an economic 
rather than a theological domination but as tight and arrogant as the Massa- 
chusetts group. The frontier made for democracy only until the first settlers 
could become “proprietors” and monopolize the public domain, but his be- 
lief in an inward regeneration kept Williams truly liberal to the end of his 
days. One may question, therefore, whether Professor Brockunier has done 
full justice to the ideas of his hero, but he has treated Williams’s public 
career with more understanding of the social setting than it has received in 
any previous biography. 

` -Harvard University. Perry MILLER, 


Cotton Mather: A Bibliography of his Works. By Tuomas James HoLmes. 
Three volumes. (Cambridge: Harvard University. Press. 1940. Pp. xxxvi, 
462; 463-910; 911-1395. $15.00.) : 

‘Ture is no reason to suppose that Cotton Mather will ever again have 
so devoted a reader as Catherine Byles, who “read outt” one of his little 
works forty-four times in order to fortify herself against tribulation. Nor is 
it probable that anyone will in the future get from the essays of the learned 
Puritan what young Benjamin Franklin did, “such a turn.of thinking, as 
to have an influence on my conduct through life”. Even the Magnalia is 
now hardly more than a name to any but a handful of special students. But 


> 
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Mather’s day is not quite over yet. Within recent years there have been 
such new signs of vitality as a volume of selections from his writings and 
a complete facsimile edition of the Manuductio ad ministerium. If the pres- 
ent vigorous interest in early American studies continues long, his hundreds 
of other books and pamphlets will emerge a little from the obscurity into 
which they have fallen. 

It may never be possible to bring this widely scattered library together, 
but in his three sumptuous volumes Mr. Holmes has done the next best 
thing. In them one can for the first time conveniently consult the garrulous 
title pages of all the available first editions, title pages, beautifully repro- 
duced, which are frequently as good as tables of contents. Here also are 
listed the later editions, with such lost titles as can be authenticated and 
ghosts which can now be considered effectually laid. Many books are partly 
outlined. Here and there significant passages are quoted. There are exten- 
sive descriptive, historical, and critical notes, with’ a few special essays con- 
tributed by qualified scholars. There is an appendix devoted to manuscripts. 
The census of copies of first editions, which does not prettnd to be com- 
plete, shows at first glance, it is true, some surprising weaknesses. The 
general index is perhaps the least adequate part of the work. On the whole, 
however, the faults of the bibliographer and his helpers are minor and 
their virtues great. It is only when we arrive at problems of interpretation 
that serious doubts arise. 

It is now clear enough that Cotton Mather was much more than a 
pompous pedant and the officious propagandist and press agent of an out- 
worn creed. His ‘apologists have done commendable service in righting the | 
real wrongs he has suffered at the hands of unfriendly critics, and the new 
Cotton Mather, an intellectual liberal far in advance of his age, is an allur- 
ing figure. Yet there is reason to fear that the case for him has been over- 
stated. It is an easy error to give him full credit for his virtues but charge 
up his vices to the age he lived in, and it is equally easy to change the 
emphasis from the conservative ideas on which it originally stood to liberal 
ideas, where it looks better today. Mr. Holmes, like others before him, has 
not quite kept clear of these old pitfalls. One example must suffice, and I 
choose his analysis (pp. 919-20) of the “Return” which Mather wrote as 
spokesman for the ministerial investigators fresh from their inquiry into 
the growing furor over witchcraft at Salem Village. The editor seems to 
lay the blame for the damaging eighth article on the popular hysteria, fault 
of the age, not of Mather and his fellow ministers. He changes the original 
emphasis in the report by disposing of this article first, out of its proper 
order, and then triumphantly exhibiting several earlier articles which wisely 
point out the danger of hasty action and the untrustworthiness of spectral 
evidence. Unfortunately, however, Mather himself gave the eighth article 
its emphatic final position and its unequivocal phrasing: “Nevertheless, 
We cannot but humbly Recommend unto the Government, the speedy and 
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vigorous Prosecution of such as have rendred themselves obnoxious, ac- 
cording to the Direction given in the Laws of God, and the wholsome 
Statutes of the English Nation, for the Detection of Witchcrafts.” 

But whatever his faults, Cotton Mather cannot be safely ignored by 
historians. In spite of his bookishness he was an observe: as well as a re- 
porter of the life of his own day. He interested himself in a surprising 
variety of persons. Few human concerns from the preratal to the post- 
mortem escaped either his probing curiosity or his inveterate moralizing. 
He was familiar with the social, economic, and political issues of the day 
and even had a cure for the current depression. He summarized and moral- 
ized the findings of the pioneers of science and was a cor-espondent of the 
Royal Society, which elected him a member. 

Such a man is worth all the painstaking attention that he gets in this 
bibliography, which, with a lesser work called The Minor Mathers, rounds 
out the remarkable series Mr. Holmes began with his Increase Mather, 
published in 1931. It will be a fortunate day for Americaa history, literary 
and otherwise, ‘when such bibliographies of our authors are no longer rare 
exceptions, : 

Columbia University. Rare L. Rusk. 


Yankees and Yorkers. By Dixon Ryan Fox, President, Union College. 
[Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on Early American History, New York 
University.] (New York: New York University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 
237. $4.00.) 

In eight admirable lectures Mr. Fox has narrated the partial conquest 
of New Netherland and the colony and state of New Ycrk by New Eng- 
land. The Puritan colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, advancing 
on the northern shore of Long Island Sound and on Long Island, led the 
attack. Peter Stuyvesant, director-general of New Netherland by the grace 
of God and the Dutch West India Company, hoped that appeasement would 
halt his aggressive neighbors, but “the first international negotiation on 
American soil” at Hartford in 1650 proved to be a Munich for New 
Netherland, for the English accepted all concessions and crowded on. An 
expedition sent from England to conquer New Netherland by Cromwell 
in 1654 was abortive, but a similar expedition sent by Charles II ten years 
later succeeded. 

The rivalry was more than racial, and the struggle between New Eng- 
land and New Netherland gave way to a struggle between New England 
and the province of New York. The Connecticut-New Ycrk boundary line 
was not drawn in its entirety until 1731. A more turbulent struggle between 
Massachusetts and New York followed. Then New Hampshire took up the 
gauntlet. At the time of the American Revolution the anomalous republic 
of Vermont, settled chiefly from Connecticut and “whipped . . . into con- 
stant forward action” by Ethan Allen, sought to establish itself in territory 
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to which the title of New York had been recognized by the crown in 1764. 
Had royal troops been used by New York against Vermont as they had 
been used against Massachusetts, the American Revolution—so Mr. Fox 
believes—might have had an earlier start and a different outcome. The 
New York system of land tenure blocked New England’s expansion west- 
ward, but the American Revolution cleared away some proprietary titles. 
The early national period found population in New England “pressing on 
subsistence”, and New York had an unsettled west. Acquiring title to land 
from speculators, New Englanders poured into the unsettled region, and 
Yorkers soon found themselves encircled by Yankees. In the new environ- 
ment Yankee stock improved and became more liberal. The long conflict 
between New England and New York was more than geographical. The 
two sections differed in government, church organization, and land system. 
It was a conflict less of democracy (p. 140) than of theocracy against autoc- 
racy, of independency against episcopacy, of middle and lower classes 
against aristocracy. 

Mr. Fox’s statement that the Dutch were in America by government 
authority while the English were squatters (p. 46) might be challenged, for 
the grant of territory between the fortieth and forty-eighth parallels to the 
Council for New England was made by James I, not by the Virginia Com- 
pany of Plymouth responsible for the settlement at Kennebec (p. 28), and 
antedated the grant not of territory but of the exclusive right to trade in 
more than half the world to the Dutch West India Company by the states- 
general of the United Netherlands. Mr. Fox ignores or overlooks the con- 
scientious belief of the New England Puritans that to them had been 
revealed the City of God and that it was their duty to extend the boundaries 
of that City. He does not hide his sympathy for the Yorkers and his antip- 
athy for the Yankees. “The officials of the New York government may 
well have pondered the value of Connecticut engagements. . . . New Eng- 
land piety . . . imposed little restraint on sharp dealing with outsiders. .. . 
legal rights to land were of little avail when one was dealing with New 
England” (pp. 136, 137, 160). Nonetheless, Mr. Fox has woven many 
specialized studies of New England and New York into an arresting and 
thought-provoking synthesis. 

Wells College. IsapeL M. CALDER. 


Agrarian Conflicts in Colonial New York, 1711-1775. By Irvine MARK, 
Instructor in History, Brooklyn College. [Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 
237. $3.00.) 

In this careful monograph Dr. Mark describes the disturbances which 
grew out of the land system of colonial New York, Heretofore no one has 
explained adequately these outbreaks, which Mr. Mark likens to the New 
Jersey land riots and to the revolt of the North Carolina Regulators. In 
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presenting them as “agrarian conflicts” he views colonial history in the light 
of internal social struggles. Besides the division between small farmers and 
landlords Mr. Mark has found a conflict between rival bands of speculators 
who were allied with different groups of farmers. 

From a study of the land law the author concludes that tenants were 
in an unfortunate plight. The injustice of the manorial tenures and the 
control exercised by the magnates were the bases of discontent. The Eng- 
lish common law regarding real property offered no escape for the tenant; 
and the lords discouraged appeals to chancery as dangerous to the liberties 
of Englishmen. “Statutes made dubious titles certain; a recording system, 
which was of special concern to the large landowner, kept the titles clear.” 
The tenants therefore welcomed any opportunity of upsetting the status que 
by extralegal means. 

The ‘story of conflict begins with an account of the troubles of the Pala- 
tine immigrants, 1712-20. Other disturbances arose in the forties and fifties 
from the dispute over the New York-Massachusetts boundary. Speculators 
in Massachusetts bought unextinguished Indian titles to portions of two 
large New York estates and offered discontented tenants more secure titles, 
longer leases, and lower rents. Resulting strife grew into border warfare, in 
which opposing armed bands of small farmers were led by the speculators 
and by the New York landlords. 

The “Great Rebellion of 1766” occurred when the Indians revived their 

claims and granted new leases to occupying tenants. Landlords then tried 
to eject such tenants, but the latter used force to protect their new titles or 
to gain better terms from the New York proprietors. Groups of armed 
“levelers” attacked jails, courts, and local authorities. Royal troops finally 
restored order, and the rebellion accomplished little. 
The area of the New Hampshire Grants became the next scene of con- 
flict. There the New York magnates appeared as intruders seeking to oust 
New England speculators and small farmers. In this struggle is evident a 
clash between large operators as well as a conflict between rival land sys- 
tems. The small farmers generally preferred the land tenure of New Eng- 
land to that of New York. When fighting occurred, Britain denied the use 
of royal troops to either side despite four appeals from the New Yorkers. 
By 1775 this strife was merging with the greater struggle against England. 
` Mr. Mark has made a valuable contribution. He has consulted a large 
body of court and land records, reports of officials, papers of the landed 
families, and correspondence of such men as Colden, Johnson, and Gage. . 
One significant conclusion is the author’s revelation that there was much 
Loyalist sentiment among the New York tenants during the Revolution, 
which is explained by their belief that the crown protected them against 
“rapacious landlords”. : 

Madison, Wisconsin, Georce E. Boors. 
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Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747-1755. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by THzopore Carvin Prase, University of Illinois, 
and Ernestine Jenison, Illinois State Historical Library. [Collections 
of the Illinois State Historical Library.] (Springfield: the Library, 1940. 
Pp. lii, 977. $2.50.) 

Tuts volume embodies the fruits of the prolonged researches of Professor 
Pease for materials bearing on the closing years of French domination in 
the West. The sources here reproduced have been drawn from the Archives 
nationales in Paris; the Public Record Office in London; the papers of the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, which form a part of the Loudoun Collection in the 
Huntington Library in San Marino, California; and the Chicago Historical 
Society. As indicated on the title page, the period covered bridges the hiatus 
between King George’s War and the French and Indian War. The volume 
is in one sense a supplement of an earlier one in the same series of pub- 
lications which presented the relevant documents touching the European 
diplomatic phases of the same subject—the French-English rivalry for the 
control of the West. In the present instance there are disclosed the activities 
of a succession of French officials in Louisiana and Canada and of a host of 
minor persons in both colonies to save the cause of France in North America, 

It must be emphasized that the materials thus presented are new and 
are of such a nature as to throw much light in dark places on a period of 
Western history which, it is now plain, has been one of the least known. 
The sources are mainly, of course, in the French language; and accom- 
panying each document is a translation which is usually a fairly free rendi- 
tion, because all too often the documents were composed in anything but 
literate French. The volume is implemented with a penetrating essay, in 
which Professor Pease and Miss Jenison have succeeded admirably in dis- 
entangling the complicated threads of Western history during the period 
in question and which will be intensively used by readers of the documents. 
There is also a workable index. 

The central theme of the volume is not surprising: it is the struggle 
between French and English traders for supremacy in the lucrative fur 
trade, for with supremacy in that field of action went other forms of con- 
trol, We have here an abundance of evidence that the English traders, once 
they contacted the Western Indians, tended to monopolize the trade by 
reason of their ability to undersell their rivals and because of the superior 
quality of their goods. We have heretofore possessed proof of this situation 

‘from English sources; now it is confirmed by the French. This economic 

contest, however, had significant repercussions in the political field. Various 

changes in the civil and military policies of the French were shaped to the 
end that the growing English influence should be entirely excluded from 
the trans-Allegheny West. And throughout the period French officials in 

‘the West used every artifice to stem the tide and to-appease the Indians, 
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who, it is now clearly disclosed, were not the traditionally firm friends of 
‘the French, especially when their interests were touched. 

The reviewer’s interest was also aroused by the abortive suggestion of 
Maurepas for the separation of the Illinois country from Louisiana and 
its union with Canada in order to achieve a more effective civil and military 
administration of the region. Students of eighteenth century geography will 
be interested in the instructions and reports concerning the physical features 
and products of what are now Missouri, Illinois, and other Midwestern 
states, One of the tersest, yet most graphic, documents in the entire volume 
is the deposition of a group of English traders from Pennsylvania descriptive 
of their remarkable odyssey as prisoners of the French, which journey finally 
ended in France. The documents also disclose much about social conditions 
in the Illinois country in the mid-century. 

Department of State. CLARENCE E. Carrer. 


George Washington. By Naruanrer Wricut Srernenson and Wa.po 
Hirary Dunn. Volume I, 1732-1777. Volume II, 1778-1799. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. xiii, 473; vii, 596. $10.00 
a set.) 

Berore his death in January, 1935, Professor Stephenson had finished 
the manuscript of his George Washington up to the inauguration of 1789 
(Vol. II, chap. 1x), slightly more than two thirds of the work as published. 
His colleague, Professor Dunn, who had been in close touch with him 
throughout the course of his work, wrote the remaining seven chapters. If 
this division of labor were not acknowledged in the preface, no reader of the 
biography would be. conscious of it. There is no noticeable break in the 
style, and from beginning to end the avowed purpose of the work is main- 
tained with consistency: namely, to present Washington as the personality 
dominating the environment in which he found himself, in war and in 
peace. It is not a “life and times” of Washington that the authors have 
written but rather a life of Washington as it impinged upon, and gave 
direction to, the events of his time. Of the many hundreds of biographies 
of Washington that we have, none, it seems to me, so clearly reveals the 
extraordinary power of the man in shaping the destiny of a people. He 
bestrides the world of men like a colossus: the rest—Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Knox, Randolph, Greene, Gates, the Lees, the Adamses, the Pinckneys— 
all “walk under his huge legs and peep about”. He is portrayed, in the 
words of the authors, as “the presiding genius of American liberty and 
American nationality”. That this type of dynamic biography was con- 
genial to Professor Stephenson we know from his earlier life of Lincoln. 

The authors make no claim to the discovery of new material on the life 
of Washington but acknowledge their dependence on the definitive edition 
of his works published by the Bicentennial Commission under the super- 
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vision of John C. Fitzpatrick (twenty-six volumes to date). Indeed, they 
cite only two unpublished letters of Washington, neither of them of special 
importance. Their reason for adding another to the long list of biographies 
of Washington is that, though the testimony as to the facts of his life is all 
in, there is still and always ample room for new evaluations of the character 
which lay behind the facts. On this point one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the first volume is the zeal which Professor Stephenson shows in 
combating the “dithyrambic school” of historians, who, in the effort to make 
Washington more “human”, have let their imagination fill certain. gaps in 
our knowledge of Washington’s earlier career with “fantastic tales” of his 
affairs of the heart. The chief offender in this matter was Rupert Hughes, 
who, in his three-volume biography of Washington to the close of the 
Revolution, not only pictured the young colonial officer as “moping” over 
his hopeless passion for his friend’s wife, Sally Fairfax, but even attributed 
to his lovelorn despair his “application” to Governor Dinwiddie for a com- 
mission to fight the French and Indians. Professor Stephenson shows con- 
clusively in a long footnote (I, 424-27) how unfounded these assumptions 
are. He had already joined issue with Hughes in an article on “The 
Romantics and George Washington” in the American Historical Review 
of January, 1934, to which Hughes replied in the July number, insisting 
still that we have “irrefragable evidence” of Washington’s “wretched court- 
ship” and of Sally’s “teasing evasion”. But the “irrefragable” evidence turns 
out to be only Mr. Hughes’s arbitrary interpretation of a few letters into 
which he reads sentiments utterly at variance with the character of Wash- 
ington, As to the latter’s “application” to the governor for military service 
in order that he might drown his sorrow over his “lowland beauty” or any 
other of the tantalizing ladies who were supposed to play such a decisive 
role in his young life, Professor Stephenson shows that the invitation came 
from Dinwiddie and at a time when Sally’s “flirtatious” maneuvers with 
General Braddock to get Washington a chance to go to the wars absolutely 
precluded any such intrigue. 

On the more important matters of Washington’s strategy in the Revo- 
lution and his relations to his generals the authors are not impressed with - 
the arguments of Washington’s critics. For example, Charles Francis 
Adams’s contention—that Washington made a serious blunder when he 
marched south with inadequate forces to meet Howe instead of joining 
with the northern army to crush Burgoyne and then leading the combined 
American forces to defeat Howe and protect Philadelphia—is answered by 
Professor Stephenson’s demonstration of the insurmountable difficulties 
which such a march would present to forces so inadequately equipped as 
Washington’s were in the autumn of 1777 (II, 13-14). What Professor 
Stephenson’s reaction to Bernhard Knollenberg’s recent Washington and 
the Revolution would have been is an interesting speculation. For Knollen- 
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berg, in his study of the first four years of the war, brings charges against 
Washington of harsh and unfair treatment of some of his generals. He 
rehabilitates Gates (whom Stephenson calls “Mephistopheles”) as a faithful 
and able officer, approves the conduct of Mifflin, and declares that the 
“Conway cabal” existed only in the imagination of Washington’s thick 
and thin supporters. If there was a plot against anyone, he says, it was 
against Conway, not Washington. No more serious adverse criticism of 
Washington as commander of the army has been written (or supported by 
more documentary evidence) than this innocent-looking little volume by 
the librarian of Yale University. It will have to be reckoned with in any 
future history of the American Revolution, It came too late for Professor 
Stephenson’s notice. 

It is hard to attach ranking importance to the characteristics of so well- 
balanced and consistent a person as Washington. Some readers of this re- 
markable biography will think that the authors have laid more stress on 
Washington as the achiever of our freedom from the domination of a stupid 
British king and°a corrupt British ministry; others will see a greater em- 
phasis laid on his administrative skill in guiding the fortunes of the new 
. nation in the precarious days of its birth and. infancy. In both services 
Washington was superb and irreplaceable. The traits of character in the 
great man which emerge with special force from the study of these volumes 
are, I think, three: first, his gift for inspiring confidence in men in the midst 
of desperate circumstances; second, his scrupulous respect for the civil author- 
ity, even when Congress tried him sorely and voices were urging him to use 
his military power to overawe or to supplant the bungling, inefficient, 
faction-ridden body which had conferred upon him the command of the 
army; and third, the constancy with which he held to the conviction that the 
future welfare of the country lay in a subordination of local and particular 
interests to a devotion to the union of the states under a central government 
with adequate powers. 

Some objection might be taken to the apportionment of space in the 
volumes. For example, 150 pages are devoted to the French and Indian War, 
in which Washington was, after all, but a young subaltern, as against only 
192 pages on the Revolution,.in which he was not only the commander in 
chief but the one indispensable figure. Again, it seems a little out of focus 
to devote ten pages to Major L’Enfant’s plans for the city of Washington 
(II, 324-33). The volumes are remarkably free from errors, though here 
and there a slip occurs, as when “northeast” is printed for “northwest” twice 
_ (I, 227, 314), and Elihu Root is called Secretary of State in 1911 (II, 330). 
There is a bit of carelessness in speaking of the Supreme Court as “em- = 
powered [by the Constitution] to pass on the validity of laws” and of 
“treaties made by it [Congress]” (II, 238). Nor had the opponents of the 
Constitution in 1787 “labelled themselves republicans” (II, 246). Finally, it 
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seems out of place to speak of the forty-nine-year-old Franklin at the time 
of Braddock’s expedition as “this persuasive old person from Philadelphia” 
(I, 129). But these (except for the error on Root) are only tiny blemishes 
on a work of surpassing excellence. The index is adequate, the notes are 
copious, and good black and white maps of the main battles of the Revolu- 
tion are furnished. 

Columbia University. Davin S. Muzzey. 
The: American Journal of Ambrose Serle, Secretary to Lord Howe, 1776- 

1778. Edited with an Introduction by Epwarp H. TATUM, jr. [Hunting- 

ton Library Publications.] (San Marino: Huntington Library. 1940. Pp. 

xxx, 369. $4.50.) 

Tue publication of the American Journal of Ambrose Serle, who was 
private secretary to Lord Howe, would seem at first sight to promise an 
important contribution to the history of the American Revolution. Few 
persons could have been in a better position than its author to answer some 
of the many questions raised by the conduct of British dperations under 
the Howes. One opens the Journal, therefore, with keen expectation, almost 
sure that it will clear up a number of disputed points. 

It is, consequently, a sharp disappointment to find that it adds almost 
` nothing to what wè already know. Throughout most of the Journal the dis- 
cussion of military events is such as might have been written by almost any- 
one attached to the British forces in a nonmilitary capacity. Serle seemed to 
have only a very ordinary interest in the decisions and conduct of the mili- 
tary contest. There is not the slightest hint that he possessed any special 
information about the motives and considerations which determined the 
course of the British commanders. At first he shared the general confidence 
. that the revolt would be quelled and later manifested the prevailing concern 
at the lack of decisiveness of the measures taken. But there is no evidence 
that his feeling came from any inside information:-Insofar as the decisions: 
of the British commanders still puzzle historians, this uncertainty will secure 
little relief from the publication of Serle’s Journal. 

This is not to say, however, that there is not much of interest in it. Al- 
though thoroughly prejudiced against all those in revolt, Serle was never- 
theless a keen observer and was without illusions about the Loyalists. He 
pictures the inadequacy of most of them as sharply as he paints the faults 
of their opponents. At thé same time he gives us a fairly full picture of the 
discussions under way among the more sensible of the Loyalists with an eye 
to drawing up a plan of reconciliation after British arms should have 
triumphed. ; 

The real historical value of the Journal is, in fact, the light it sheds upon 
the Loyalists. One can trace in it their early hopes of a speedy end to the 
rebellion and their growing concern as the months slipped by and the 
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tactical successes of British arms failed to produce important strategic re- 
sults. The section dealing with the period just previous to the British evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia paints a poignant picture of a class of people who, a 
few months previously, had counted confidently upon being restored to 
power but who now looked ruin in the face. 

Even if one must confess that the Journal fails to contribute much that 
is new to our knowledge of the American Revolution, we can feel grateful 
for the publication of so human a picture of the contact between the British 
authorities and their leading supporters in the colonies. The editor, in both 
his introduction and his notes, has done an excellent job which is of great 
assistance to readers of the Journal. 

Swarthmore College. Í Troyer S, ANDERSON. 


American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd. By Members of the 
Americana Club of Duke University. Edited by Davo Kerry Jackson. 
[Duke University Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 
1940. Pp. ix, 377. $4.00.) 

Tuts volume of essays by members of the Americana Club at Duke 
University was published in honor of their late colleague, William Kenneth 
Boyd. His fondness for “buttonholing” some friends on the campus to share 
a bit of historical lore led him, the preface tells us, to gather together a group 
of colleagues sufficiently interested in the past of America to meet monthly 
at dinner to discuss some topic presented in written or informal form by one 
of the group. It is with peculiar pleasure that the reviewer read this book. 
She recalls distinctly his “buttonholing” her at a meeting of the American 
Historical Association to ask whether she had ever come across the Red 
String organization in her Civil War researches and his obvious disappoint- 
ment when she replied in the affirmative. 

The volume consists of eight studies in various fields, united only by the 
fact that each deals with some Southerner or some aspect of Southern his- 
tory. Yet in a very real sense their authors do honor to a former comrade, 
for here is a series of essays, dedicated to a scholar and enthusiastic collector 
of manuscripts, which center in the field of his special interest and which 
frequently direct attention to the Duke collection of manuscripts which he 
so notably helped to gather. - 

A reviewer hesitates to venture an opinion outside his particular field; 
much more reluctant then must one be when confronted with essays written 
by specialists in such diverse fields as economics, literature, and sociology. 
Historians, however, will rejoice that such varied interests are gathered 
within the covers of one volume in order to view the “Political Economy 
of Jefferson, Madison, and Adams” by Joseph J. Spengler through the eyes 
of an economist; to follow “Literary Nationalism in the Old South” by 
J. B. Hubbell; to learn something about the literati of the section from the 
study by David K. Jackson, “Philip Pendleton Cooke”. 
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Definitely within the realm of the historian is “State Geological Surveys” 
by Charles S. Sydnor. This straightforward account should be distinctly 
helpful to many workers in economic aspects of Southern history. Falling 
within the general realm of the historian is “The Natural History of Agri- 
cultural Labor in the South” by Edgar T. Thompson. It is illuminating to 
study the plantation system, not as a succession of events and details but as 
a study of processes. The interpretation that slavery as an economic ‘system 
was not declining by 1861 (p. 121) -presents a narrow point of view, since it 
disregards all factors except that of abundance of land. The essay, however, 
is thought provoking as to the future of the plantation system. Also within 
the general realm of history lies the factual account of “Ante-Bellum Cin- 
cinnati and its Southern Trade” by William Alexander Mabry, as does 
“Some Notes on the Unitarian Church in the Ante-Bellum South”, which, 
as the title claims, is “A Contribution to the History of Southern Liber- 
alism”. Also of interest to the historian, though written by a confrere in the 
English department, Charles Robert Anderson, is the sad story of the closing 
years of a member of our craft, Charles Gayarré, based largely on his manu- 
script letters to Paul Hayne, which are preserved at Duke University. 

Goucher College. Erra Lonn. 


Gullah: Negro Life in the Carolina Sea Islands. By Mason Crum, Depart- 
ment of Religion, Duke University. [Duke University Publications. ] 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 351. $3.50.) 

Tuts book attempts to present a cross-sectional view of Negro life on the 
coastal fringe of lower South Carolina, The depressed country extending 
from Georgetown on the north to Port Royal on the south, including Edisto, 
St. Helena, and other sea islands, is far-famed as the residence of a dis- 
tinctive black folk—distinctive for their simple, primitive ways and for their 
` quaint, oft-elided jargon. Both these low country Negroes and the strange 
language that they speak bear the name Gullah. Hence the title of Professor 
Crum’s book. 

Professor Crum is himself a native of “Gullah land”, but in maturity he 
betook himself to the up country to attend college. About ten years ago he 
was appointed to the faculty of Duke University’s department of religion. 
To a great extent Gullah is written in the spirit of one who after years of 
absence sits down to tell the story of the land of his nativity. The accoufit 
is intimate, sympathetic, mellow, rich in luscious detail, and at times repeti- 
tious and rambling. 

The author begins his story with a description of the appearance and 
character of the low country. He tells of the flora, of the fauna, and of the 
ways of life of both the black folk and the whites. As the narrative moves 
into the subject of “the world of nature”, the writer achieves a beauty of 
expression which savors more of poetry than of prose. In subsequent chapters 
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there are full discussions of the Gullah dialect, of low country spirituals, 
and of religious activities of the slaveholding era. Concluding portions of 
the book tell of the coming of the Federals to the sea island country and 
of their abortive attempts to effect an overnight transformation of simple 
bondsmen into full-blown, Yankee-patterned citizens. 

Professor Crum does not tell a story that is new. Most of the ground that 
he covers has been traversed before, and well, by such, writers as U. B. 
Phillips, Samuel G. Stoney, Ambrose Gonzales, Elizabeth Pringle, Guy 
Johnson, E. L. Pierce, and others. True, there is frequent and careful refer- 
ence to source materials, which reference the author feels is essential to his 
effort “to give a true picture of the social history of the coastal Negro” {p. 
240), but in many instances the citations are indirect (though with proper 
acknowledgment) by way of secondary treatments of Phillips and others. 
The tendency to quote frequently and at great length does considerable 

‘damage to style; and the damage is accentuated by failure at times to achieve 
smoothness of transition, Recurrently the narrative has too much the sem- 
blance of a piecing together of a well-chosen but imadeguately digested and 
incompletely co-ordinated series of quotations. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor Crum’s most outstanding con- 
tribution to the history of the sea island Negro is his discussion of the low 
country spirituals, particularly his painstaking tabulation of the relation of . 
verse phrases to biblical passages. 

University of Mississippi. . B. I. Wier. 


Slavery Times in Kentucky. By J. Winston CoLeman, yr. (Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 351. $3.00.) 

So far as I can recall, no book about slavery describes the institution in 
such contrasting colors as does Coleman’s Slavery Times in Kentucky, and 
‘this alternation of brightness and shadow is both intriguing and puzzling. 
At one extreme is the statement that “it does not seem too much to say that 
this [the Kentucky] system of bondage was the mildest that existed any- 
where in the world” (p. 15). Coleman finds the explanation of the unique 
beneficence of Kentucky slavery in nature’s generosity to all who live in the 
blue-grass state as well as in the fact that slavery was there integrated with 
a farm rather than a plantation system of economy. Hence there. was little 
of plantation regimentation, absentee ownership was infrequent, overseers 
were not numerous, and most of the slaves worked under the personal direc- 
tion of their owners. About a third of the book is devoted to the ordinary, 
daily activities of slavery. 

At the other extreme, a large part of the book, perhaps too much for a 
well-proportioned account of the institution, recounts bizarre and extraor- 
dinary events in which cruelty and bestiality were all too evident. These 
events occupied only a small fraction of the life of the slaves even when 
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allowance is made for the fact that the shadows of such events fell far across 
the quiet periods of life. Insurrectionary plots, crimes, flights across the Ohio, 
kidnapings, and the purchase and sale of Negroes are told with rich detail 
drawn from local court records, newspapers, abolitionist propaganda, and 
other sources. Many of the episodes are dramatic and stirring, and the book 
will interest many readers by the very sharpness of the contrast between the 
goodness and evil that is set forth in this description of Kentucky slavery. 
In the accounts of the slave trade and of runaway slaves an unusual amotint 
of new material is presented. An important contribution is made in the treat- 
ment of problems peculiar to the institution in a border state. Attention is 
given to the Kentucky Colonization Society, and there is a good chapter 
entitled “Crusaders for Freedom”. Typography and binding are attractive, 
and the book is well illustrated. 

The work would have been improved by a more critical use of the 
sources. Some of dubious validity were taken at face value, and in a few 
instances the interpretation of material is open to question. One example is 
the assertion (p. 206) that widespread kidnaping of frée blacks is proved 
by the claims of many jailed fugitives that they were free; the fact is over- 
looked that bona fide slaves sometimes claimed to be free so as to lessen the 
chance of being returned to a disliked master. 

Duke University. : Cuaruzs S. Sypnor. 


Thomas Spalding of Sapelo. By E. Merton Courter. [Southern Biography 
Series, edited by Wendell Holmes Stephenson and Fred C. Cole.] (Uni- 
versity: Louisiana State University Press. 1940, Pp. xii, 334. $3.00.) 
Tus added number to the Southern Biography series is most welcome. 

Professor Coulter adopts a somewhat apologetic attitude in ‘his preface be- 

cause Thomas Spalding might be “considered secondary” in importance 

among men who have helped to shape American life. He feels that many 

such characters “must be rescued from an oblivion too long drawn out”. I 

for one am inclined to agree with him. Economic history has been written 

too largely in terms of bushels grown and kilowatt-hours generated without ` 

‘adequate attention to those who brought about these developments, espe- 

cially the experimenters and executives. We need several score of studies 

such’as that now under review: on Elias Hasket Derby (the elder), Albert 

Fink, Loammi Baldwin, Thomas Lawson, and many others. 

The story of Thomas Spalding is well told. For the most part it is made 
up skillfully of parts drawn from a large number of sources, for Professor 
Coulter had no autobiography or other substantial survey to draw upon. 
It is the story of a rather remarkable personage in the first half of the nine- 
teenth, century, Although he spent almost all of his mature life in Georgia 
and devoted his thoughts chiefly to improvement of that area, Spalding’s 
career was by no means prosaic, nor, in fact, was his influence limited to 
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that community. The reader is, in fact, somewhat astounded at the capacity 
of one man to participate in so much in a single lifetime. Spalding’s chiet 
claim to note seems undoubtedly to lie in his agricultural experiments and 
in his numerous writings in contemporary agricultural journals (Professor 
Coulter notes at least forty articles in the latter). But he was also interested 
in the development of banking and transportation facilities in Georgia; he 
participated in arbitration over the southern boundary of Georgia; and he 
maintained an active interest in local politics. 

One is inclined, to be sure, to wonder why he warrants the description 
of “statesman” instead of politician. I for one would have been glad to learn 
more of the extensive library which Spalding gathered together. Again, the 
study seems to lack the human touch. It is more the story of a figure that 
does things than of a personality with idiosyncrasies. Only toward the very 
end of the volume (pp. 303-304) does the reader get a picture of Spalding 
as a man. Only then does he learn that Spalding was “stern, quick tempered, 
and ardent”, or that he “had no sense of humor and little of the lighter 
imagination that often helps out a situation”. The reader is admittedly con- 
scious from time to time that Spalding was not always unruffled by con- 
troversy—that he had “not failed to have his enemies” (p. 234)—but on 
completing the volume he probably does not fail to wonder whether a 
human story has not been lost in a chronicle of manifold activities. 

Nevertheless, Professor Coulter’s story is greatly to be welcomed and 
deserves perusal by all who would understand Southern economic develop- 
ment. With the facility of expression which Professor Coulter has at kis 
command, this duty of perusal will be found also to be a pleasure. 

Harvard University. Artruour H. Coxe. 


And Still the Waters Run. By Ancre Depo. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. Pp. x, 417. $4.00.) 

Wuen Andrew Jackson became President of the United States, one of 
the first measures advocated by him was a bill to provide for the removal of 
the Indians from east of the Mississippi River. After a bitter debate in Con- 
gress this bill was enacted into law on May 28, 1830. Immediately there- 
after Jackson took steps to negotiate the necessary treaties of removal with 
the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, who were subsequently removed 
to the area that is now Oklahoma. During these negotiations, while Jackson 
was trying to inveigle the Chickasaws into signing the desired treaty, he 
caused an address to be delivered to them at Franklin, Tennessee, on August 
25, 1830, through Secretary of War Eaton, in which the President was 
quoted as saying that the land proposed to be set apart in the West should 
be theirs “as long as the grass grows and waters run”. This graphic figure 
‘of speech made the desired impression on the Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and they cherished the promise as a guarantee of tribal unity ard 
integrity through the subsequent years. 
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Miss Debo’s book is a record of her research in an effort to appraise the 
realization of the promises held out to the Indians to induce their removal. 
She has ranged broadly throughout the field of Indian administration and 
of the white man’s contact with the Indians in their new home. 

Conditions arose in the Indian Territory that called for a change in the 
land tenure of the Indians, for a regime to supersede the inadequate tribal 
rule of the Indians and provide a government, where none existed, for the 
whites who were crowding into the Indian country. To this end Congress, 
_ in 1893, provided for the appointment of a Commission to the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes—the so-called Dawes Commission. This commission negotiated 
with the Indians for the surrender of their communal holdings of land and 
the allotment in severalty of the proportionate share of each in the tribal 
domain. Dr. Debo’s study begins with a view of the Indian land titles based 
on the allotments in the different tribes and their early identification with 
the land systems as evolved by the white men who invaded the Indian 
Territory to absorb the holdings of the Indians. 

Dr. Debo credits the Federal administration with an honest effort to 
guard the tribal property from predatory private interests that at an early 
stage endeavored to appropriate the Indians’ land for an inadequate con- 
sideration and by dishonest methods. Her book, however, demonstrates the 
fact that it was impossible to protect the Indians wholly against this class 
of white people. 

The policy and aim of Congress and the administration were to prepare 
the Indians and their landed holdings for the setting up of a state of the 
Union in the fatuous expectation that this might be accomplished without 
prejudice to the paramount rights of the Indians, the owners at one time 
of the present area of that commonwealth; but the transition of this country 
to the state of Oklahoma, in which, in 1907, the time of statehood, the white 
people outnumbered the Indians nearly fifteen to one, presented such dif- 
ficulties that many shocking abuses developed, and the disgraceful exploiting 
of the Indians became so common that the term “grafter” almost ceased 
to be a word of opprobrium. ' 

Dr. Debo has marshaled her evidence in a scholarly way and supported 
it with meticulous documentation that carries conviction to the mind of the 
reader. The book contains a bibliography and an excellent index. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma. GRANT FOREMAN. 


Tixier’s “Travels on the Osage Prairies”. Edited by Jonn Francis Mc- 
Dezrmorr. Translated from the French by ArserrT J. Sarvan. [ American 
Exploration and Travel.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1940. Pp. xv, 309. $3.00.) 

Mosr fortunate in its author, its translator, its editor, and, well might be 
added, its publishers—for their work crowns the whole—the book under 
review is a prize indeed. It is a travel narrative and, in its original French, - 
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came out in 1844, approximately four years after the events it describes are 
said to have occurred. They were the experiences of a young medical man, 
Victor Tixier, who, in search of health or possibly mere diversion and in 
the interval between passing his examinations and entering upon a profes- 
sional career, took time off to visit the New World. 

The title of the book is not broad enough. To mention the Osage prairies 
only is to ignore Louisiana, where Tixier tarried a considerable while, ac- 
quainting himself with plantation life and noting everything that came his 
way with the eye of a trained observer. Interspersed with remarks about. 
trees and the like are personal judgments on men and irstitutions. Watch- 
ing the Negro, Tixier concluded that he needed intellizence rather than 
freedom and that abolition might be a desirable thing at some far distant 
date, Were it to be forced upon reluctant states, he foresaw the breakup ‘of 
the Union. With the British method of emancipation, which he evidently 
knew about, he made short shrift. In imagination he saw the Creole trans- 
formed into a typical American, and him he did not admire, He resented 
his practice of*thinking that things were- worth while only if they belonged 
‘to, or emanated from, America, and he abhorred his manners. 

From New Orleans Tixier went to St. Louis and there conceived the 
idea of visiting the Osage country. This he did and with surprisingly gratify- 
ing results. Tixier’s account of the Osage in village and on the hunt is the 
most complete we have for the period, and it surpasses all earlier or later 
accounts in the manner of its telling. From first to last it is a fascinating 
story, some of the charm of which in the English version must undoubtedly 
be ascribed to Mr. Salvan. For the excellence of his editorial work Mr. Mc-- 
Dermott takes high rank. His introduction, his annotations, the illustrations, 
five of them Tixier’s own, and the glossary, all add interest and value. From 
the book as a whole no one would wish anything deleted. l 

Aberdeen, Washington. Annir H. Aser HENDERSON. 


California. By Jonn Watton Caucuey, Associate Professor of History, 
University of California at Los Angeles. [Prentice-Hall Books on His- 
tory, edited by Carl Wittke.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1940. Pp. xiv, 
680. $5.60 trade, $3.75 school.) 

Trus is another volume from a member of that industrious group sent 
into the archives of Spain by the University of California and by the Native 
Sons of the Golden West. The author, Dr. Caughey, takes his concept from 
the California school of historical writers—a concept -which insists that 
“American history is best studied not within state or national’ confines but 
on a continental or, better still, on a hemispheric basis”. Credit for this - 
“simple” and “revolutionary” idea is given appropriately to Dr. Bolton. 

Ample space is given to incidents of local interest. Under “Liquidating 
the Indians” the sordid treatment of the native population by the California 
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authorities is justly condemned. Pen briefs such as those devoted to Diego 
Martinez Hurdaide, George Chaffey, Henry George, and Ambrose Bierce 
illustrate the critical appreciation of the leadership and work of men promi- 
nent in various phases of California history. It is a pleasure to find Theodore 
H. Judah, the real promoter of the Central Pacific Railroad, given the credit 
he deserves. 

Places as well as individuals have their myths. San Francisco sociéty, 
as represented before the catastrophe of 1906, affords an example. 


When the Earthquake and Fire wiped out so many of the material 
elements of these Champagne Days, the effect was to give free rein to the 
imagination in reminiscences about the ‘city that was’! But after allowing 
all the bubbles to rise, there is left a heady drink that suggests a gay, volatile, 
open-handed society in which Victorianism was well ventilated by gusts of 
robust Westernism (p. 522). 


Local art receives but slight attention, though literature comes in for more 
critical appreciation. And Californians will be pleased at finding a sane 
appraisal of their native state. “If the puffing and bragging have been tem- 
pered with restraint, it signifies merely the sophistication of maturity”. 
To be sure the Franciscan fathers are much better known than the fathers 
- of irrigation and the citrus fruit industry, and the Bear Flag movement is 
more famous than the founders of the University of California, but perhaps 
this will be corrected in time. 

On the whole this is the best history of California that has been written. 
From “The Land and its Influence” to “The Contemporary Scene” Dr. 
Caughey is master of his subject, and he writes in a style which places him 
in the class of the chosen few. The general reader will be carried along by 
the easy movement of the narrative. The student will also appreciate this, 
but in addition he will be impressed with Dr. Caughey’s familiarity with 
the extensive materials used and with his independence and sanity in select- 
ing, appraising, and organizing them. 

The book is provided with good maps, and the fifty carefully selected 
illustrations are assembled in fifteen different group and placed at intervals 
throughout the volume. : 

Mills College. CarpinaL Goopwin. 


A History of Chicago. By Bessie Lovise Pierce, the University of Chicago. 
Volume II, From Town to City, 1848-1871. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1940. Pp. xiii, 547, xxxiii. $5.00.) 

Tue second volume of Miss Pierce’s four-volume work reveals both the 
magnitude of her task and the nature of the goal toward which she is 
patiently working. The first volume, beginning in 1673, was extensive in 
scope, but the present volume, treating hardly more than a score of years, 
reveals a different pattern, One task was to record the history of the trans- 
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formation of a small community into a great city, without divorcing the 
metropolis from its hinterland. Heretofore metropolitan history has been 
mostly local history. That has been its great weakness. Miss Pierce’s work 
in this respect is a significant departure. Another challenge to be met was 
that of analyzing the culture of a community which was singularly unstable 
in size and diverse in composition. Chicago during this period increased 

. from thirty to three hundred thousand and embraced foreign born. The 
tempo of social change was breathless. 

After studying population change Miss Pierce turns zo the hinterland 
and its rich resources. The struggle of Chicago to capture the “inland 
empire” is vividly told. Superior location with reference to water and rail 
communication enabled it to forge ahead, and diversity of services enabled 
it to maintain commercial dominance despite the fact that the agricultural 
frontier tended to shift westward beyond its grasp. During these years the 
physical expansion of the city was phenomenal. Society was dynamic. 
“Whether rich or poor, most men in Chicago worked.” 

"In this rampant, exploitive economy class ranks had not closed. There 
were labor movements and labor philosophies, but the day of labor solidarity 
had not arrived. 

Miss Pierce deals skillfully with local politics, never, however, losing sight 
of the national scene. Douglas and Lincoln occupy the center of the stage, 
and Chicago watched both closely. Because it would not, despite Douglas, 
endure slavery, the metropolis, with the exception of a few elements, had 
broken with the Democratic party. Chicago, in accepting the antislavery 
impulse, exerted a large influence through its far-flung hinterland. Miss 
Pierce also traces the changes in the structure of city government and its 
efforts to regulate in the public interest at a time when men felt little con- 
cern for such matters. Bad business was the only calamity that this robust 
community took to heart. 

In the concluding chapters the author examines the churches and the 
schools, the missions and the press, attitudes and reform movements. The 
pattern is familiar, but the action is more crowded than in an Eastern 
community. Chicago matured quickly. Perhaps Chicagoans would agree 

. with Miss Pierce that “in spite of contradictions, civilization moved for- 
ward”. 

Miss Pierce has provided historical scholarship with a new approach to 
the annals of a metropolis. She relates the city to its hinterland and both to 
the national picture. If the hinterland of New York is the United States, as 
some claim, that of Chicago, at least during the period 1848-71, was the 
“inland empire”. Considered in this light, the book is far more important 
for the national historian than the title suggests. 

Miss Pierce has examined a tremendous amount of material; she exhibits 
a mastery for finding and sifting sources; and her work is replete with 
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painstaking documentation—the insignia of craftsmanship of a high order. 
With the appearance of the second volume of 4 History of Chicago we have 
an almost certain guarantee that Miss Pierce is in the process of making a 
major contribution’ to the writing of American history. 

Vanderbilt University. Jonn Pomrrer. 


The Great American Myth. By Grorcz S. Bryan, (New York: Carrick and 

Evans. 1940. Pp. xii, 436. $3.75.) 

In the uneven mass of “Booth literature, much of which oe the 
ghoulish fascination of the theme rather than the competence of the authors, 
this book should rank above the average. It offers a welcome contrast to the 
sensational thrillers and pseudo histories with which the whole complex 
subject is clogged. If one wants to know how matters stand today concern- 
ing myths that have clustered round this most sensational of American 
episodes, he will do well to consult Bryan. 

To summarize the book is hardly practicable. The fatal shot explodes 
midway in the volume. It is preceded by accounts of Washington in war- 
time, the plot against Lincoln which occasioned his secret night ride into 
Washington in February, 1861, the President’s disregard of his own safety 
(due, thinks Bryan, to the humiliation of that night ride), the “true John 
Booth”, and the abortive plot to kidnap the President, the one thing that 
could have been more sensational than killing him in a crowded theater. 
Following the shot, the story lingers on the confusion of assassination night. 
Then it proceeds through the man hunt and the identification and disposal 
of Booth’s body to the final theme—the great American myth, by which the 
author seems to refer to the macabre tales of ‘sundry pseudo-Booths, of 
whom the most notorious, having committed suicide in 1903, enjoyed 
posthumous fame as an oft-exhibited corpse. 

The author’s conclusions, which need not be belittled because they are 
not “new”, are that Booth was not a broken “ham” actor made desperate by 
frustrated ambition, that the body brought back to Washington was Booth’s, 
that the identification was conclusive, and that stories of the assassin’s lorig 
years of prowling above ground belong in the realm of “false colors and 
shapes”. The trial and execution of the conspirators is not handled as a . 
chapter or episode in itself; the author’s interest in the trial is centered upon 
the adequacy of Booth’s identification. In paying his respects to minor 
myths, tumors, or reminiscences, Mr. Bryan effectually disposes of over 
two hundred pseudo pistols, of a forged handbill advertising Lincoln’s ap- 
pearance on the fatal night, of Laura Keene’s holding of Lincoln’s head, of 
the empty coffin at Lincoln’s tomb, and of many such yarns. Other stories 
or theories, such as the report that Stanton cut his own throat, or that 
Atzerodt’s plot to kill Johnson was only a blind, are not even mentioned 
for refutation. Where some have doubted Stanton’s comment, “Now he 
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belongs to the ages”, Bryan substantially accepts it. He admits Stanton’s 

faults but writes: “The whole suggestion that the Secretary of War was 

particeps criminis .. . is as inapt as it is malicious” (p. 191). 

Aside from the rather vague title, the book has the fault of imperfect 
documentation; there is considerable annotation, and the use of evidence is 
conscientious, but there are too many untraced quotations .or statements. 
The bibliography does not list manuscript collections; the author merely 
mentions various libraries (pp. 394-95) in an enumeration of “persons” to 
whom he is indebted. One cannot tell, for example, whether the Holt Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress or other important collections have been 
personally searched by the author. The investigation, however, is com- 
petent and the criticism sound. As the jacket informs us, Mr. Bryan had 
access to previously unused material, especially the John T. Ford Papers. 
Without being emotionally exciting, the volume is readable; that it is not 
sensationally dramatic is fortunate. 

University of Illinois. - J. G, RANDALL. 

` ; 

The Swiss in the United States. Jonn PauL von GrueNINGeEN, Editor. 
[The Swiss-American Historical Society.] (Madison: the Society. 1940. 
Pp. 153. $2.00.) 

Tus work is a statistical survey of the native Swiss population in the 
United States since 1850, or more precisely since 1870. It records most 
minutely the distribution of the Swiss throughout the United States, by 
states and counties, illustrated by carefully prepared maps. Interesting is 
the greater Swiss concentration in the states of California (including a con- 
siderable Ticino group) and New York, their larger numbers in the north- 
ern than in the southern latitudes, their prominence in certain industries 
and professions, as dairying, cheesemaking, viticulture, engineering, electro- 
technics. Historically the Swiss immigrants were not exclusively farmers seek- 
ing free.land or tradesmen in the cities but were found in a great variety of 
professions and well distributed over the entire area of the United States, 
just as the German stock, to which they were intimately related by blood, 
language, and culture. Often associated by choice in the same settlements, 
their history overlaps with that of the German element, showing similarly 
a rise and fall in their immigrations before and after 1900. The peak of 
native Swiss population in the United States was reached in 1910 at 124,848, 
declining to 113,010 in 1930. 

The title of the book might lead the unwary to expect a comprehensive 
picture of the Swiss throughout the history of the United States. But the 
earlier history is not taken into account, although the Swiss immigrations in 
the eighteenth century, though not numerically as large as in later times, 
counted for more in the smaller colonial population (cf. Am. Hist. Rev., 
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XXII, 21-44). We may assume that the Swiss-American Historical Associa- ' 
tion’ has left this greater task of an all-inclusive history to be accomplished 
at some future time. 

The present volume includes two revealing chapters on the pioneer his- 
tory of New Helvetia before and after the gold rush: the diary of Heinrich 
Lienhard and a sketch of the life of Samuel Kyburz, both trusted friends 
and aids of General John Augustus Sutter. The diary gives a faithful ac- 
count of the hazards and hardships in 1846 of an overland journey in 
covered wagons from Independence, Missouri, to Sutter’s Fort in California 
via the dangerous Hastings cutoff through the Great Salt Desert; descend- 
ants of the sturdy pioneer Kyburz survive in Eldorado County (Placerville),. 
the land of gold and pines. The volume also contains an informing statistical 
chapter on’ the Italian Swiss in California, some critical comments on 
Steinach’s Geschichte und Leben der schweizer Kolonien in den Vereinigten 
Staaten (1889) , and a final chapter on Swiss church leaders and their Amer- 
ican Indian missions. 

Cornell University. Atsert B. Fausr. 


Frontiers of the Northwest: A History of the Upper Missouri Valley. By 
Harorp E. Brices, Professor of History, University of Miami, Coral © 
Gables, Florida. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 629. $5.00.) 

Ir was a good idea to write a history of the upper Missouri valley 
history covering the whole sweep of the last frontier: mining, buffalo hunt- 
ing, cattle ranching, sheepherding, and farming. But there are great gaps in 
the treatment by Professor Briggs. He has given almost no attention to the 
physical environment—after living in the region and reading Webb! Refer- 

“ences to the Indians and the railroad, certainly two major factors in the - 

history of this area, are scattered and casual. Besides, why not go back a step 

before the miner and take in the fur trader? 

I could not be expected to be too critical of the treatment of “The 

- Frontier of Cattle” in view of its close correlation with certain of my own 

writings. The relationship in some cases is made obvious by the most casual 

reading. Compare, for example, pages 243-45 of Professor Briggs’s text with 

pages 126-29 of my article on “That Hard Winter in Montana, 1886-1887” 

(Agricultural History, IV, Oċt., 1930). Briggs does not cite this article in 

this section of his book. He makes one bad slip, as a compas en of two 

passages shows. My article reads on page 128: 


Many cattlemen abandoned the game entirely—the bankruptcy of Alec 
Swan, the Wyoming cattle king, had a depressing effect. The most dramatic 
debacle was the failure of the great Niobrara Cattle Company. In the spring 
of 1886 that concern estimated that it had 39,000 fat cattle, supposed to be 
worth a million dollars. In 1887 their liabilities amounted to $350,000 and 
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at their June roundup all they could show to meet these liabilities was g,000 
head valued’ nominally at only $250,000 and actually worth much less. 


In support of these statements I cited Fergus County Argus, October 27, 
1887, and Weekly Yellowstone Journal, October 15 and 22, 1887. Briggs . 
writes on page 243: “Alex Swan, one of the ‘cattle kings’ of Wyoming, 
who in the spring of 1886 had twenty-nine thousand fat cattle for which he 
is said to have been offered a million dollars, in the June roundup had nine 
thousand cattle to meet $350,000 of liabilities, and went into bankruptcy.” 
He cites no authority. Through careless transcription he applies my figures 
(except that 29,000 is substituted for 39,000) from the Argus and the 
Journal to Swan instead of to the Niobrara Cattle Company. The items 
‘referred to in these periodicals deal with the Niobrara Company and do ` 
not mention Swan. Louis Pelzer (The Cattlemen’s Frontier, Glendale, 1936, 
p. 143) gives figures on the Swan holdings which are greatly at variance 
with the ones thus misapplied by Professor Briggs. 

Equally revealing errors appear on page 305. Brigg’s discussion on this 
page of the decline in size of Custer County, Montana, herds is merely a 
rearrangement of my own account of the.same subject published on pages 
210-11 of my article on “The End of the Open Range in Eastern Montana”, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI (Sept., 1920). Unfortunately 
Briggs got two basic dates wrong! A complete year-by-year table of the 
number of herds according to size, a table which I prepared from the 
records, will be found in the appendix of my manuscript, “History of the 
Range Cattle Business in Eastern Montana”, in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The author indicates in footnotes at some other points 
and in the bibliography that he has used this manuscript. He does not ap- 
pear to ‘know, however, that the final chapter of it was printed.in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review as the article I have just referred to. 

The author has classified me in the bibliography (p. 598) as a “contem- 
porary” of Horace Greeley, Phil Sheridan, and Henry Villard. Perhaps this 
explains why he has helped himself so liberally to my material. 

The first four parts, on mining, the buffalo, cattle, and sheep, constitute 
definitely the better portion of the book. The latter part, on “Settlement” 
and agriculture, is a confused and apparently hastily assembled collection 
of notes. The author gives no footnote citations to the important earlier 
works of Hedges, Hicks, and Dick, and neither of the first two of these is 
‘listed in the bibliography. 

This book, nevertheless, despite its shortcomings, will be read and used, 
because it tells, with generally sympathetic appreciation and in more detail 
than it has been told before, the epic story of the development of the upper 

Missouri Valley. It is an attractive volume; judicious use has beerni made 
of illustrations. The maps, unfortunately, are quite inadequate. 

Oberlin College. Rosert SAMUEL FLETCHER. 
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The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865-1915. By 
CrarLes Howarp Hopxins. [Yale Studies in Religious Education.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 352. $3.00.) 

Ir is heartening to find historians giving increasing attention to the his- 
tory of social movements. No movement has been more significant in the 
development of American civilization than the rise of the so-called social 
gospel. Dr. Hopkins traces this movement with meticulous care from 1865 
to 1915. His book is so scholarly, so well documented, and so interesting 
that it seems ungracious to make any criticism of it whatsoever. Indeed, 
any criticism that is made must be of a minor character, which this reviewer 
would say in advance in no wise detracts from the merit and the value of 
the work. 

The first criticism may well concern the headings of the parts of the 
book, such as “The Birth of Social Christianity”, “The Social Gospel comes 
of Age”, and “Maturity and Recognition”. The critical student of American 
civilization will perhaps be repelled by these headings because they seem to 
indicate an uncritical attitude toward the movement which is traced. It is 
doubtful, for example, whether the social gospel did, as is alleged, “come 
of age” in the decade 1890-1900. 

Again, the birth of social Christianity is hardly dealt with adequately. 
The author, to be sure, recognizes that social religion is older than the, 
Christian movement itself and that its roots, so far as historical Christianity 
is concerned, are‘to be found in the later Jewish prophets. But, strangely 
enough, he overlooks the influence on American Protestantism of the rise 
of the sociological movement. While he has a chapter on “Sociology in the 
Service of Religion”, this deals with the stage of “Maturity and Recogni- 
tion” from rogoo to 1915. The influence of Claude Henri de Saint-Simon’s 
Nouveau christianisme, which in 1825 demanded a social application of 
Christ’s teachings, and of Auguste Comte, with his religion of humanity, is 
not mentioned. In fact, their names do not occur in the index of the book. 
The author may perhaps say that they are outside the scope of his work; yet 
he pays attention to the influence of Sir John R. Seeley’s Ecce Homo and 
the work of other British writers. Indeed, in spite of the generous recogni- 
tion of the influence of sociology in Part IV, it must be said that in the book 
as a whole there is inadequate notice of the influence of the sociological 
movement. This is perhaps one reason why the book fails to expose ade- 
quately the sources of the thought of many of the leaders who are discussed. 

For example, the author mentions the doctor’s thesis of Dr. W. W. 
Elwang on The Social Function of Religious Belief, which was produced in 
my seminar in the University of Missouri in 1904-1905. It was essentially a 
critical restatement, with additional supporting evidence, of ideas derived ` 
from Lester F. Ward, Benjamin Kidd, and Henry Rutgers Marshall. My 
own paper on “The Social Function of Religion” (1913), also mentioned by 
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Dr. Hopkins, was scarcely anything more, except that in the interval an 
important work had been published (1910) on The Psychology of Religious 
Experience by Edward Scribner Ames, the significance of which seems to 
have escaped Dr. Hopkins. All this the author fails to point cut. 

All such criticism may perhaps be regarded as unfair, foz the purpose of 
the book is manifestly expository and descriptive rather than philosophical. 
But Dr. Hopkins continually speaks of the rise of the social gospel as the 
reaction of American Protestantism to the industrial revolution as it de- 
veloped in the United States in the latter half of the nineteenth century; and 
so it was, but upon the basis of prevalent scientific and philosophical ideas 
the existence of which the author generally fails to mention. 

Finally, the author does not deal adequately with the shortcomings of the 
movement. He fails to point out that the entanglement of the social gospel 
with political socialism was probably one cause of its later decline; that the 
social gospel failed to see social evils deeper than those it exposed; that war 
and group hatreds, for example, are more antithetical to the teachings of 
Christ than economic competition. But these evils became manifest chiefly 
after 1915. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Dr. Hopkins will favor us in 
the near future with a book on the decline of the social gospel from 1915 
to 1940. 

Duke University. ; CuarLEs A. ELLWOOD. 


The Foreign Policy of Thomas F, Bayard, 1885-1897. By CuarLes CALLAN 
Tansiti, Professor of American History, Fordham University. (New 
York: Fordham University Press. r940. Pp. xxxix, 800, $5.00.) 

Tue author of the present biography has made discriminating and in- 
telligent use of the voluminous materials, printed and manuscript, which 
his painstaking diligence has brought within his reach. At the outset I 
may remark that there never was any question of Delaware's seceding from 
the Union. The legislature met in regular session on January 1, 1861, and 
on January 3 the house of representatives unanimously adopted a joint reso- 
lution, in which, as my father drew and offered it, I cherish a particular per- 
sonal interest, declaring, in the name of the people, its “unqualified disap- 
proval” of secession as a “remedy for existing difficulties”, and on January 8 
this resolution was returned with the senate’s concurrence. On the other 
hand, in combating, in the name of the Constitution and the Union, the 
policy of so-called “reconstruction”, Bayard and his people were, as by a 
common instinct, in perfect accord. 

When at length a Democratic President was installed, it was natural that 
Bayard should be the head of the cabinet. I am not inclined to think that 
.Cleveland, in preferring Manning for the post of Secretary of the Treasury, 
was moved by any antagonism to Bayard, especially as the Secretary 
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of State is the cabinet’s ranking member. Not only was Manning well quali- 
fied for the post to which he was assigned, but, with the subsidence of the 
division between the North and the South and the concomitant decline of 
the assumption that the Republican party had, by “saving the Union”, ac- 
quired a proprietary right to govern it, questions of foreign relations were 
again forging to the front. Particularly was this the case with Great Britain. 
With the expiration of the pertinent clauses of the Treaty of Washington 
of May 8, 1871, the old controversy concerning the North Atlantic fisheries 
was revived; various questions relating to Alaska were just in the offing, 
and there was obvious need of a more comprehensive arrangement for the 
extradition of criminals; but of all these matters the most urgent was that 
of the North Atlantic fisheries. i 

In November, 1887, after a period of harassing controversy, there met in 
Washington a Joint High Commission for the purpose of negotiating a 
‘comprehensive settlement. The American commissioners were Mr. Bayard, 
Secretary of State, William L. Putnam of Maine, and James B. Angell of 
Michigan. The British commissioners were Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Tupper of Nova Scotia, and Sir Lionel West. A treaty was signed on 
February 15, 1888. On February 20 President Cleveland transmitted it to 
the Senate with an explanatory message, which unfortunately concluded 
with the recommendation that it be at once made public, which meant that 
it should also be discussed in public session. It thus immediately became 
a political football of the first magnitude, and the game naturally ended 
with the treaty’s rejection. Professor ‘Tansill quotes a letter from Mr. Put- 
nam to Mr. Bayard of August 8, 1888, saying that the President ought to 
send a message throwing the whole responsibility on the Senate, and 
from this alone the inference naturally would be drawn that the message 
sent by the President to the Senate on August 23, recommending as an act 
of retaliation the termination of the bonded transit system and the restric- 
tion of commercial privileges of Canadian vessels navigating the Great 
Lakes and the canals connecting them, followed the lines of Putnam’s 
suggestion. But this is by no means the case. In speaking of throwing the 
responsibility on Canada, Putnam had no such thing in,mind. He wás- 
then the Democratic candidate for the governorship of Maine, and, as he 
afterwards wrote me, he felt that he had satisfied his people that the treaty 
was well made and in their interest, This fair prospect was destroyed by 
the President’s message, as it was not clear to the people why the rejection 
of a good treaty by the Senate should subject Canada to retaliatory measures. 
In reality neither Mr. Bayard nor anyone else in the State Department had 
anything to do, directly or indirectly, with the retaliatory message. It was 
prepared in the office of William C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy. I came 
to know this by the almost exclusive use, in its preparation, of materials 
derived from a volume which an expert draftsman in the.Navy Depart- _ 
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ment, whom I knew well and who was close to Whitney, borrowed from 
me. The volume was returned with a note of thanks, which was promptly 
illuminated by the President’s retaliatory message. 

Of Bayard’s mission to England, where he was the first American rep- 
resentative to hold the rank of ambassador, the present volume gives a 
comprehensive and detailed account. It was not an easy position, and its 
difficulties were greatly intensified by Cleveland’s message on the Vene- 
zuelan boundary. Olney’s inclination to take what appeared to be a bold 
and defiant stand probably was intensified by the somewhat instinctive 
antagonism between him and his predecessor in the Department of State, 
Otto Q. Gresham. Gresham, the man from the West, perhaps somewhat 
instinctively distrusted certain “Yankee” traits which Olney exemplified, 
while Olney had little patience with the liberalism that had led the 
Westerner to abandon the Republican party and support Cleveland for the 
presidency. Olney, before Gresham’s death, had impressed Cleveland with 
the notion that neither Gresham nor Bayard was sufficiently aggressive, and 
he had prepared for Cleveland a memorandum the contents of which he 
afterwards embodied in the note which, as Secretary of State, he sent to 
London. In reality Sir T. H. Sanderson of the British Foreign Office had, 
in 1890, offered to a special representative of Venezuela in London a settle- 
ment that would have given to Venezuela all to which she was entitled. 
But Guzman Blanco’s situation was then such that, deeming it desirable 
to make a patriotic demonstration, he rejected the offer and terminated the 
negotiations. To an: expert geographer who understood the subject, it was 
not difficult to tell where the line should properly run, and by the arbitra- 
tion that was eventually held Venezuela gained less than what might have 
been voluntarily conceded to her. 

Into all the phases of the present biography I have not undertaken to 
enter, The author has been minute in his investigations, and what he has 
written covers the entire field. He has made a distinct and authoritative 
contribution to our history. 

New York City. Joun Basserr Moore. 


Presidential Elections, from Abraham Lincoln to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
By Cortez A. M. Ewe. (Norman: University of Oklahoma’ Press. 
1940. Pp. xiii, 226. $2.50.) 

Proressor Ewing confines his attention to the period of seventy-five years , 
that began in 1864. Apparently he does so because the period has been 
characterized, from the standpoint of our parties, by interest in the func- 
tions of government rather than its form. Yet this is a statistical study that 
has little or nothing to do with campaign issues. Statistics dominate the 
text; they also appear in numerous graphs and tables, which add much to 

the value of the book and will be permanently useful. In a chapter on the 
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elegtoral college, graphs show, for the whole period, the electoral vote by 

parties, the popular vote per electoral vote by parties, and sectional percen- 
tages of national vote effectiveness; and the,tables deal with such matters as 

sectional aspects of the electoral vote and wasted popular votes. Congres- 

sional elections are ignored deliberately, one réason being (we are told) 

that in the off-years they so frequently run counter to the general trend. 

The omission is regrettable. An analysis of off-year elections might have 

shown that they do possess great significance. Whenever a party loses con- 

trol of the House, for example, it loses control of the presidency two years 

later. 

This book has obvious merits. It also suffers from occasional defects. 
Even a casual reading discloses too many inaccuracies. Figures given for 
the Populist vote of 1892, the Wilson vote of 1916, and the Hoover vote 
of 1932 find no support in the authorities upon whom Dr. Ewing profésses 
to rely. It is not true that the South alone stood staunchly behind Parker in 
1904; as a matter of fact Kentucky gave the Democrats a plurality larger 
by 50 per cent than in 1900; and Maryland swung to the Democratic 
column. From a list of the states that, before 1920, gave women the “presi- 
dential” suffrage twelve states are left out. In a chapter on the mission of 
minor parties it is said that “fundamental alterations in the major-party plat- 
forms result from the adoption of minor-party policies”. Such. a statement 
requires proof; but no proof of any kind is offered. To say that, through the 
activity of the Anti-Saloon League, the efforts and faith of the Prohibition 
party were rewarded or that the Populists were largely responsible for the 
adoption of the initiative and referendum in a number of states is scarcely 
apposite. “To facilitate an understanding of the clash of parties”, the coun- 
try is divided into five sections. The result seems to make for confusion 
rather than understanding. Thus, Oklahoma becomes a part of the South 
because she would have seceded if she had been a state in 1861, and because 
there is some mysterious connection between “cotton” psychology and 
Democratic allegiance! According to several well-established criteria Okla- 
homa is a border state; and, curiously enough, the author’s analysis of 
voting behavior (p. 105) helps to make this clear. 

Pomona College. Epwarp McCuesney Sarr. 


The President Makers: The Culture of Politics and Leadership in an Age 
of Enlightenment, 1896-1919. By Marruew JosrrHson. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1940. Pp, viii, 584. $3.75.) 

Tuts is a study in biography, as the title indicates, rather than economic, 
social, diplomatic, or even political history. Mr. Josephson believes that in 
the years 1896-1919 “the central events and issues assumed a political form” 
and that a generation seeking what Herbert Croly termed “the Promise of 
"American Life” toiled in one of the most enlightened and humane periods 
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of which we have knowledge. He writes this narrative and interpretation 
of the rulers in this period, and particularly of the most conspicuous leaders, 
confining himself for the most part to those who appeared in political life 
or interested themselves in politics. 

Book I, in which the President Makers are reas and Lodge, is domi- 
nated by the personality of Theodore Roosevelt; Book II, in which House 
and Bryan are behind the scenes, is built around the figure of Woodrow 
Wilson. In space given, House ranks with Roosevelt, Wilson, Bryan, and 
La Follette; Hanna and Lodge rank with Taft and Aldrich. The author 
has drawn upon the manuscripts of William Jennings Bryan, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, and Henry White, all in the Li- 
brary of Congress, and also upon other private collections, such as that of 
Amos Pinchot. He has talked with many of the participants, among them | 
Louis D. Brandeis, Gifford Pinchot, and members of La Follette’s family. 
He cites approximately one hundred published volumes, including memoirs 
and letters. All of this shows clearly that much labor and careful thought 
have been devoted to ascertaining the facts. 

The method of Mr. Josephson is most effectively chosen in his chapter 
on “The Politics of Reform”; and it is much the best synthesis we have, 
nearer the whole truth than previous accounts of Bowers and Pringle. Such 
téstimony as that of Henry C. Frick on Roosevelt’s conduct in 1904 must, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, be used with great care. It suggests the “loose 
talk” used when men unburden themselves i in private conversation. It has 
not an equal value with considered statement. "The footnote as to the “brain 
trust” may be questioned. Also this reviewer questions the conclusions 
drawn as to the continued popularity of Theodore Roosevelt, that is, until 
the end of his term as President, and the decline in his prestige after 1909 
and particularly after 1913. The political public had witnessed those years; 
but they had seen only the public show; they had seen Roosevelt deal with 
his enemies in public; later they came to realize that it was only part of the 
story. They saw him fighting within the party. The author shows this more 
clearly than anyone has yet done, and why it was so. 

There is an effective evenness of judgment in the author’s treatment of 
the giants, Roosevelt and Wilson; there are bits of caustic sarcasm in the 
final impressions given of Morgan and Aldrich and Taft and Hanna; there 
are more than glimpses of approval (amid some disapproval) in the pictures 
of Brandeis, George Record, Amos Pinchot, and, most of all, La Follette. 
The evidence as presented shows La Follette in a more favorable light than 
Wilson or Roosevelt or House or Bryan. Perhaps one reason for this is 
‘the fact that the author does not indicate that he conceives of a vital dif- 
ference between formulating a program of principles and acting in a world 
of political decision. 

Some commentators upon previous studies of Mr. Josephson have done ° 
him a disservice. It was implied that he was engaged in a crusade, and its 
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violence was supposed to raise him to a place of public importance. Yet it 
is ‘amply clear in this study that it is 4 penetrating intelligence, a keen sense 
of human yalues, and a very real sense of the drama of American politics 
that have won for the author the growing attention of thoughtful readers. 
He is strongest in his treatment of personalities; but he has definitely con- 
tributed to the understanding of party struggles in Congress. He is weakest 
in his grasp and treatment of the forces that sweep the nation at election 
time. But that might be dealt with in a volume on those who failed to make 
Presidents, for example those who backed La Follette and Bryan. 
Stanford University. Epcar Eucene Rosinson. 


Diplomatically Speaking. By Lroyo C. Griscom. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1940. Pp. viii, 476. $3.50.) 

Tais is the most entertaining diplomatic memoir that the reviewer has 
ever read and the least valuable to the historian. With the exception of the 
chapters on the World War, it is a travel-book type of ‘autobiography replete 
with gaiety and sparkle and full of interesting facets of social life in the 
countries where the narrator represented the United States. It deserves a 
best seller’s sale. : l 

Lloyd Griscom was a rich man’s son, born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, who went to school in the United States and’ abroad and thus got 
` hold of the most useful languages in his boyhood. Later he managed to 
graduate from the University of Pennsylvania. Thanks to the Griscom 
family’s social connections and wealth, young Lloyd got a place as the pri- 
vate secretary of Thomas F. Bayard, the first ambassador of the United 
States to the Court of St. James. This was his first initiation into diplomacy, 
and he reveled in the amenities of British social life. Coming home with 
Mr. Bayard, Lloyd Griscom accompanied his friend, Richard Harding 
Davis, and a third youth, an Englishman by the name of Henry Somers - 
Somerset, on a journalistic wild-goose chase to Central America. Back in 
New York, he went in and out of the law, managing to pass the examina- 
tions for the bar of that state. Next he had experiences in the Far West of 
the United States, including an unsuccessful youthful business venture. 
When the Spanish war broke out, he went home to volunteer, Without the 
slightest military experience, because the adjutant general, Henry C. Corbin, 
“was a great friend of father’s”, he secured a commission as captain in the 
quartermaster corps. He campaigned in Cuba and survived the terrible 
epidemics of yellow fever and malaria, gaining an immunity which stood 
him in good stead in after life. After the war he decided to go back to 
diplomacy for’a while and got introductions to John Hay from the two 
senators from Pennsylvania who were “good friends of father’s” in that 
golden age. “In the meantime, I had made another friend in the person 
of the all-powerful Senator from Ohio, Mark Hanna, who was heart and 
soul with father in building up the merchant marine.” As-a result Griscom 
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secured the appointment of secretary of legation at Constantinople. After 
that his rise was rapid. Soon he was chargé d'affaires at Constantinople, then 
envoy extraordinary to Persia, then minister to Japan during the Russo- 
Japanese War, minister to Brazil at the time of Elihu Root's. visit to Rio de 
Janeiro, and finally, at the age of thirty-four, ambassador to Italy, where -his 
most vivid experience and helpful offices were his services in organizing 
relief after the terrible earthquake at Messina. At the end of President Taft’s 
administration Mr. Griscom retired from the diplomatic service and entered 
the practice of law in.New York City. 

Entertaining as are the innumerable anecdotes and travel experiences 
and court scenes and Oriental tales of potentates and princes, there is little 
revelation of diplomatic history in this sprightly narrative. For example, 
although Mr. Griscom was minister to Japan during the Russo-Japanese 
War, we learn nothing of the diplomacy of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, its 
relation to Anglo-American affairs, the famous Taft-Katsura Memorandum, 
or the inner history of the mediation by the United States to end the’ war. 
Griscom as a diplomatist apparently never handled any major chapter of 
American diplomacy. 

During the World War Mr. Griscom,.with a modicum of military ex- 
perience and a great deal of diplomatic experience, served as major in the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and it was in the guise of a soldier that 
his greatest service as a diplomatist occurred: as liaison officer between 
General Pershing and the British War Office, Major Griscom very effec- 
tively smoothed the way between the bickering Allies and by his personal 
efforts furthered co-operation between Great Britain and tke United States. 
‘In doing so he materially contributed to the winning of the war in the 
autumn of 1918 instead of 191g. It might even be said thet his- services in 
this way served, by shortening the war, to save the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of American and Allied soldiers. One canno: read his final 
chapter an the end of the war and his return to New York without a surge 
of patriotic emotion. 

Yale University. SAMUEL Fracc Bemis. 


Across the Busy Years: Recollections and Reflections. By Niıcnoras Murray 
Burtzr, President of Columbia University. Volume II. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. Pp. x, 474. $3.75.) : 
Presipent Butler’s second volume of reminiscences, in addition to being 

good reading, contains numerous footnotes, little and big, to contemporary 

history. ; 

The author’s lifelong interest in peace among nations early brought him 
into asscciation with others of like mind and then made him either an 
intimate observer of, or a part of, practically all of the peace efforts from 
the time of the first Hague Conference and the Lake Mohonk Conferences 
on International Arbitration down through the early overtures from France 
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which eventuated in the Pact of Paris. Having persuaded Andrew Carnegie 
to establish the famous Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Dr. 
Butler became the director of its division of intercourse and education, 
which, in turn, exercised a profound influence in shaping the postwar peace 
movement in the United States, especially in the colleges and universities. 
Carried along by the spirit which seemed to inspire the Pact of Locarno, he 
suggested to Briand in June, 1926, a treaty for the renunciation of “war as 
an instrument of national policy”, the phrase having been taken from the 
almost century-old Vom Kriege by Clausewitz. Later, in the New York 
Times and in the Department of State he promoted the suggestion which 
he had prompted and then even carried to the department a draft treaty, the 
work of Joseph P. Chamberlain and James T. Shotwell, which eventuated 
in the Pact of Paris. The time is ripe for a thorough and critical review of 
the modern peace movement. For such a study Dr. Butler has provided some 
important raw material. Of all of his suggestions for the stabilization of the 
world, and Dr. Butler has a very fertile mind, one of the most remarkable 
was that Italy should acquire the Portuguese colonies in Africa, a suggestion 
made to Mussolini and promptly frowned upon by Britain. 

Of the many items of minor historical interest the one likely to provoke 
the most discussion has to do with the authorship of the famous Bixby 
letter. Dr. Butler records that in 1912 John Morley told him in London that 
in 1904 John Hay had stated confidentially that he was in fact the author of 
the letter which bears Lincoln’s signature and which has long been accepted 
as an example of superlative English composition as well as illustrative of 
Lincoln at his best. The Morley statement is the only known claim put 
forward by Hay to the authorship. The facsimile of the original, which has 
never been found, reveals a chirography which might have been either 
Lincoln’s or Hay’s, but, while the latter is not known ever to have denied 
the authorship, the Morley statement, eight years after the conversation, re- 
quires some further confirmation. 

Of greater interest to students of European history, with which Butler’s 
book mainly deals, are his notes on the origin of the famous Haldane Mis- 
sion to Germany (1906), the highly confidential constitutional conferences 
in London (r910), and the origin of the phrase “British Commonwealth of 
Nations” (1921). 

In the summer of 1906 President Butler brought back to London, after 
a visit with the kaiser, a statement that the latter was greatly annoyed be- 
cause the British government neglected to send distinguished leaders to 
Germany. The kaiser regarded the omission as little less than insulting. 
Butler reported this to Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, Grey, and Haldane. 
It was immediately decided to send Haldane, who alone in the cabinet at 
that time spoke German. The constitutional conferences had to do with the 
political questions that were eventually solved by the Parliament Bill of 
1911 in which, under threat to create additional peers, the House of Lords 
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assented to the provisions which established the supremacy of the House 
of Commons. President Butler’s contribution to the secret preliminary dis- 
cussions was a statement, furnished by request of Asquith, of the experience 
and procedure in the United States, where there have arisen seemingly irre- 
concilable differences between the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Butler was also present at Chequers in July, 1921, at the time of the meeting 
of the Imperial Conference, when the prime ministers of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada agreed to the phrasé, later incorporated in the Statute _ 
of Westminster, the “British Commonwealth of Nations”. It is to be inferred 
from the text of the autobiography that the word “commonwealth” as it 
-now appears in the British constitution was either borrowed from the 
American usage or accepted by Hughes of Australia in part as a result of 
the persuasion of President Butler. 

Autobiographies are always difficult and usually self-conscious when 
they are not full of vanity. President Butler escapes both the one and the 
other. It would be difficult for most men to have recorded themselves as 
actors in any onè of a hundred episodes such as have been commonplace in 
Butler’s extraordinary life without obvious or obviously restrained egoism. 
In the volume under review the reader passes rapidly from one to another 
of these incidents until it becomes a matter of course that whenever im- 
portant affairs were being discussed or were taking shape, Nicholas Murray 
Butler would not be far away. For more than threescore years he has had 
an unerring sense to be in the right place at the right time. It would be 
difficult and probably impossible to name another American who, never in 
government office, has exercised so varied and so effective an influence on 
affairs both national and international. As for the cause of peace, now is’ 
not the time to decide whether Dr. Butler was right as to the measures he 
advocated from time to time, or whether the measures adopted were so 
inherently unsound as to have set back the cause they sought to advance. 
If posterity were to reach the latter conclusion, it would have to be noted 
that alternative measures of a constructive sort were rarely set forth and 
that it was, indeed, a very distinguished company of men among whom 
Dr. Butler’s advice was welcomed. 

Hague, New York. Tyrer Dennett. 


_ Chester Noyes Greenough. By Ruru Hornsrower Greenoucu. Volume I, 
An Account of his Life as Teacher, Dean, Master, & Scholar. Volume II, 
Collected Studies, with an Introduction by Wirgur Correz Axzorr. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Coéperative Society, Distributors, 1940. Pp. xvi, 
335; xi, 303. Vol. I $3.50, Vol. IT $2.50, the set $5.00.) ` 
Cusster Noyes Greenough was admirably fitted by heredity, training, 

and temperament for his long years of service to Harvard College—as direc- 
tor of the compulsory English composition course (“English A”) from 1910 
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to 1918, as dean of the college from 1921 to 1927, and as the first master of 
Dunster House from its opening in 1930 to 1934. If these duties diverted 
him from the important tasks of teaching and productive scholarship, it was 
_ because “steadfast fidelity to the task at hand for Harvard College, with a 
zest in the doing of it, was his most conspicuous quality”. The story of 
his life and his varied services to Harvard is gracefully recorded in these 
two beautifully printed and illustrated volumes, written and edited by his 
wife. : 

A solid New England ancestry of “seven to ten generations”, with a 
strong mixture of clerical ‘and academic forbears, provided an impeccable 
background for a gentlemanly career in New England’s first university. As 
a boy Greenough adopted Emersonian rules of conduct and adhered to 
them with conscious rectitude throughout his life. “Those who were closest 
to him never knew him to deviate from them, so deeply were they grooved 
into his way of life” (I, 28). It is perhaps no accident that he felt himself 
drawn to the study of Addison. If he was often likened to the perfect eight- 
eenth century gentleman, his spirit was more akin to the*virtuous Addison 
than to the more wayward personalities of Swift and Pope and Dr. Johnson. 
As teacher he was indefatigable in helping the young to cultivate an urbane ` 
and graceful style or to appreciate the beauties of eighteenth century litera- 
ture. As dean he employed all his resources of tact and fairness to “set boys 
right” and to smooth the sometimes difficult transition from preparatory 
school to Harvard College. But it was as master of Dunster House that the 

‘combination of gentleman and scholar shone brightest. Here, whether it was 
presiding at a dinner for the president of the college or, chiding an erring 
student for abuse of the house library privileges, the same unfailing « com- 
bination of charm and fairness was apparent. 

These forty years of activity at Harvard were broken only by two inter- 
ludes—an absence of three years in the wilds of the Midwest, where he 
served as head of the department of English at the University of Illinois; 
and a shorter period during the war, when he brought his gifts for organiza-. 
tion and method to the service of the Shipping Board in Washington. But 
it was in the academic milieu of Harvard that he did his best work, and the 
scores of tributes reproduced in the biography—from grateful students and 
admiring assistants—give evidence of the success which crowned his labors. 
Here “C.N.G.” carried out his duties with’ a rare combination of high 
‘seriousness and personal modesty, and his name will long be remembered 
by a grateful alma mater. 

Though Greenough made no major contribution to scholarship, he con- 
tributed a number of learned and solid papers to ‘scholarly and antiquarian 
journals, and some of the best of these are reprinted in the companion 
volume of Collected Studies. These range from. ancient worthies like 
Nicholas Breton and John Dunton to such moderns as Barrett Wendell and 
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John Galsworthy. A typical paper is the one which he read before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 1921 on “The ‘Character’ as a Source 
of Information for the Historian”, in which Greenough’s gifts of lucidity, 
order, and charm are all brought into play. The “character” and its utiliza- 
tion in eighteenth century prose fiction increasingly attracted Greenough, 
and upon his retirement from the mastership of Dunster House in 1934 he 
planned to devote the rest of his life to a book on the subject, for which he 
` had collected material and fiches for many years. This hope was not to be 
realized. But “C.N.G.” had perhaps given greater services in his varied 
capacities as teacher, dean, master, and friend—services which are appro- 
priately commemorated in these two handsome volumes. 
University of Chicago. Downatp F. Bonn. 


Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast. By Perer Masren Dunne. (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1940. Pp. xiii, 286. 
$3.00.) : 

In a world ovérfilled, as ours is today, with militant malice it is a precious 
relief. to read of military exploits and conquests designed for the benefit and 
exaltation of men. This book describes vividly and movingly a little-known 
portion of the centuries-long campaign of the Society of Jesus for the salva- 
tion of human beings from the blackness of ignorance and the hopelessness 
of superstition. 

One should never forget, in considering the activities of the Jesuits; that 
the Society of Jesus was primarily and fundamentally an army, an army 
built up to defend and to strengthen and to enlarge the realm of Holy 
Mother Church, an army whose chief purpose was that of rescuing the 
unenlightened from their heathendom and of bringing them into the fold 
of Christianity. Nearly every part of the world has witnessed at one time 
or another the labors of Jesuit missionaries, sometimes successful and long- 
lasting, sometimes not so. 

In the present volume the story is told of accomplishments by the Jesuits 
in northwestern Mexico between 1591 and 1632. This portion of Jesuit his- 
tory is far less well known to most of us than is either the history of the 
society in Mexico proper or that of the church in our California at later 
periods. Here, however, it is fully and graphically related, with many telling 
passages of prose, well reasoned and well documented, and with many ad- 
mirable pictures illustrative of the theme. 

Compared with Jesuit architecture in, for example, Paraguay or in 
Ecuador, Peru, or the central parts of Mexico, the architecture of the Jesuits 
in the region here discussed was modest, not to say humble. This was the 
result not only of the thin native population dealt with and of their lowly 
native cultural status but also of the remoteness of the field from metro- 
politan foci and of the small number, twenty-seven in 1624, of missionaries 
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engaged in the work. Yet between 1591 and 1631 over 150,000 conversions 
to Christianity were made by the pioneer Jesuits in that distant part of the 
viceroyalty of New Spain. Moreover, that these conversions were very often 
much more than merely superficial is made evident by many passages in 
this admirable book, notably that on pages 95 and 96. 

Full notes, a good bibliography, and an excellent index complete the 
volume and make it a lastingly important contribution to the history of 
Christian missions among native American. peoples. It is a pleasure to 
recommend it very highly both to students and general readers. 

Pomfret, Connecticut. Puiu ArnswortH MEANS. 


First Expedition of Vargas into New Mexico, 1692. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. Manuzt Espinosa, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, Loyola University (Chicago). [Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
Publications.] (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1940. 
Pp. x, 319. $4.00.) 

Diego de Vargas and the Reconquest of New Mexico. By Jessie Bromitow 
Batrey. (Ibid. Pp. 290. $3.50.) 

In connection with the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the explorations of Coronado, the University of New Mexico, under the 
editorship of Dr. George P. Hammond, planned a series of volumes to 
portray more fully the history of New Mexico during the Spanish colonial 
regime. The First Expedition of Vargas into New Mexico, by Dr. J. Manuel 
Espinosa, appears as Volume X of the Coronado historical series but is the 
second to be published. It contains an introduction sketching briefly the 
life of Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponce de León, the reconqueror 
of New Mexico, and a translation of documents covering his activities from 
August 16, 1692, to January 12, 1693. The documents give a day-by-day 
account of the expedition since on this occasion Vargas with meticulous care 
had statements prepared of the daily happenings, which were duly signed 
by himself and others. In these entries the story can be traced of the march 
into New Mexico, of the visits to the various pueblos, of the subjection of 
the natives to Spanish rule, and of the recovery of the sacred objects removed 
from the churches. It is the account of a daring exploit, effected without 
bloodshed. Although the translation follows closely the seventeenth century 
Spanish in its phraseology, rather than being cast into literary English, it 
serves to present the picture of the events adequately. Numerous Spanish 
terms, difficult to translate, are retained, but, no glossary explaining them 
is given. - 

The bulk of the volume consists of certified copies (testimonios) of the 
extensive records (autos) covering the periods from August 16 to October 
16, 1692, and from October 16, 1692, to January 12, 1693 (documents 2 
and 3). It is rather unfortunate that the exact nature of the various copies of 
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these reccrds is not fully indicated. Both documents are referred to, as 
“originals” in the footnotes; the copies in Mexico and Seville, however, are 
not originals but certified copies. Document 2 apparently is translated from 
the Mexican copy which is certified by Alphonso Rael de Aguilar. This 
translation covers folios 278-455 v. of the certified copy (consisting of 510 
folios) of the record of the activities of Vargas in connection with the search, 
in 1691 and 1692, for a quicksilver mine and of the expedition for the recon- 
quest of New Mexico, which was sent to Spain by Viceroy Conde de Galve 
with his letter of January 8, 1693. Document 3 appears with the same cer- 
tification as document 2, but the source is given as the Archivo General de 
Indias. It comprises folios 64-278 v. of the testimonio of 379 folios which is 
certified by Carlos de Siguenza y Géngora and which was transmitted to 
Spain with the viceroy’s letter of May 20, 1693. Four additional short docu- 
ments complete the text. A portrait of Vargas is included, and the presenta- 
tion of the volume is of the highest character. 

Diego de Vargas‘and the Reconquest of New Mexico, by Jessie Bromilow 
Bailey, covers the*same period as the Espinosa volume and extends the story 
to the end of the career of Vargas. This is a doctoral dissertation that is 
little more than a running summary of the documents relating to the deeds 
of. Vargas, which are found in Volumes 37, 38, and 39 of the collection 
- Historia of the Archivo General de la Nación in Mexico, Extensive quota- 
tions from the documents are given in translations. In these many Spanish 
terms are retained, and there are occasional renditians which are not clear. 
Just why the author calls Vargas “the Napoleon of the Southwest” is not 
apparent. The achievements of the two men hardly present such parallels as 
to make the phrase pertinent. A list of the manuscripts used and a bib- 
liography are included. 

A criticism applicable to both volumes is the lack of a map of the region 
showing the location of the various places mentiored and indicating the 
routes taken by Vargas. The editor and publishers have rendered a distinct 
service in making this interesting material on New Mexico available to 
English readers. 

The National Archives. Roscoz R. Hirr. 


San Martin y Bolivar en la entrevista de Guayaquil, a la luz de nuevos 
documentos definitivos. By Epuarno L. CoLomERrEs MÁRMOL, ex em: 
bajador argentino en el Perú. Prólogo del Doctcr Rómulo D. Carbia. 
(Buenos Aires: Imprenta y Casa Editora “Coni”. 1940. Pp. xlix, 460.) 
Tne interview which Bolivar and San Martín held at the equator in 

July, 1822, has long attracted the attention of students of the heroic age of 

South American history. Until the publication of the volume under review 

this meeting was enveloped in mystery; for few documents have been 

printed which are concerned with the momentous encounter of the two 
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liberators at Guayaquil. On July 29, 1822, Bolivar wrote a letter about it to 
the Colombian leader, Francisco de Paula Santander. After the death of 
Bolivar in December, 1830, San Martin made known a letter which he had. 
written to his rival one month after the conferences were held—a letter 
which was first used by the eminent Argentine historian Mitre. Most im- 
portant of all was a letter sent by Bolfvar’s general secretary, J. G. Pérez, 
from Guayaquil to the secretary of foreign relations of Colombia on July 
29, 1822. This letter, which Bolivar designated as “mi memoria”, was found 
in the archives of Colombia and was first published in 1915 at Rome by 
J. M. Goenaga in a booklet entitled La entrevista de Guayaquil. 

In the present volume the Argentine ambassador to Peru, Sefior Eduardo 
L. Colombres Mármol, narrates the story of his fortunate discovery of un- 
published documents concerning the two rival liberators. He ‘came across 
these documents while searching for materials concerning an elaborate ink- 
stand of French manufacture alleged to have belonged to the Venezuelan 
liberator. In addition to papers concerning the authentication of this ink- 
stand, the Argentine diplomat prints an account of the intérview at Guaya- 
quil written by a Peruvian historian named Emilio Gutiérrez de Quintanilla 
which will presumably be printed in a posthumous work concerning the 
independence of Peru. Among the unpublished documents which Colombres 
Mármol found in his quest was an important letter from Bolivar to San 
Martin dated August 25, 1822. Besides a brief bibliography there are also 
printed in the appendix of this volume other important letters, accom- 
panied by facsimiles, which deal more or less directly with the mysterious 
interview. i 

This book seemingly makes additions to the scanty sources concerning 
‘the topics discussed at Guayaquil. The author believes that the materials 
which he prints support the view that San Martin accepted Bolfvar’s offer 
of military aid to terminate the campaign for the liberation of Peru, that the 
protector of Peru disapproved of the annexation by Bolfvar of the presidency 
of Quito to Colombia, and that the two great liberators had a serious dif- 
ference of opinion concerning the form of government best adapted for 
emancipated Spanish America. In a learned prologue the Argentine his- 
torian, Rómulo D. Carbia, discusses the nature and the importance of the- 
documents published by his compatriot. They are important—if authentic. 

University of Ilinois. _ Wiruiam Spence ROBERTSON. 
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The Making of the Modern Mind: A Survey of the Intellectual Background of the 
Present Age. By Joun Hermàn RANDALL, JR, Columbia University. Revised 
edition. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1940, pp. xiii, 696, $3.60.) The first edition 

- of this invaluable text was reviewed in the American Historical Review in 
October, 1926 (XXXII, 79). In his foreword to the revised edition Professor 
Randall states that he has changed the original only slightly except in Book IV, 
which covers the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The only significant change 
in the early part is to be found in his emphasis upon the contributions of the 
Ockhamites and the Paduans to the beginnings of modern science (pp. 215-18). 
Even in Book IV the new edition attempts hardly more than to bring the story 
up to date. There is no basic rewriting. Two fundamental changes since the first 
edition was written account for most of the alterations in Book IV. In the first 
place, there have developed revolutionary concepts in physics associated with 
the quantum and relativity theories, which are treated briefly (pp. 472-78). Un- 
fortunately, but perhaps necessarily, the account of these theories is almost in- 
comprehensible to the layman. The changes in physics necessitated slight altera- 
tions in the chapters on religion and philosophy. In the second place, there have 
developed the totalitarian communist and fascist regimes with their imminent 
threat to the democratic way of life. Randall interprets totalitarianism as one 
manifestation of the universal attempt to create a social organization in harmony 
with modern industrialism, Philosophy and even religion have felt the reper- 
cussions of what he calls “the central intellectual issue” of our time (p. 580). 
In the. last chapter (p. 625) he asks, “Can we adapt our social structure to the 
demands of the industrial machine without sacrificing completely the liberal 
and humane values of our long heritage?” His answer is at least hopeful, but 
it involves a measure of socialized control even in the United States which “will 
make the New Deal look like a business-man’s paradise” (p. 625). 

Jonn G. Gazzey. 


Naval Warfare ünder Oars, 4th to 16th Centuries: A Study of Strategy, Tactics, 
and Ship Design. By Witt1am Lepyarp Ropcers, Vice-Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Retired. (Annapolis, United States Naval Institute; 1940, pp. xiii, 358, $5.00.) 
In his preceding volume, Greek and Naval Warfare, Admiral Rodgers carried 
his subject only to the establishment of the imperial Roman navy. His present 
volume “is a study of fleet tactics in the days of rowing ships, but during the 
Christian era”. Its field comprises also the Crusades, the Vikings, the medieval 
wars of France and England, the Italian naval wars, the campaign of Lepanto, 
and the Spanish Armada—the two latter chapters being fuller and more sub- 
stantial than those preceding. Although oars did not play any part in the fate of 
the Armada, this campaign has been ‘included “partly, because the fleet tactics 
ot sailing ships as later developed were totally unknown to either side”. 
Throughout these twelve centuries the author follows primarily the pattern of 
wars and battles, but in addition he sets forth many of the political circum- 
stances involved in the topics chosen. There remains relatively little space for a 
critical discussion of the changing types of vessels, upon which the tactics fol- 
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lowed at different periods depended. The discussion offered is hardly adequate, 
afd ‘the work of various present-day writers is not referred to—among them 
Tarn, Köster, Lane, and Byrne. Properly speaking, the book is a narrative 
rather than a study of strategy, tactics, and ship design; but in gathering to- 
gether from scattered sources a great variety of material bearing upon a special 
field it is distinctly a useful narrative. T. H. Tuomas, 


A People’s History of England. By A. L. Morton. (New York, Random House, 
1938, pp. x, 517, $3.00.) According to the author, “this book is nòt so much a 
History of England as an essay in historical interpretation . . . it is intended for 
the general reader rather than for the specialist, and makes no pretense of 
being the result of original research”. Just what the historical interpretation, is, 
one is left to infer; the emphasis is on social and economic history, and there 
are more references in the index to Karl Marx than to any other individual. 
The German invasion of Belgium in 1914 is represented as a godsend to the 
British government, enabling it “to disguise a war of imperialist robbery as a 
war for the upholding of treaty rights and the defense of small nations”, and 
we are further informed that “it is as certain as anything can be that even if 
German troops had not entered Belgian territory at the beginning of August, 
Allied troops would have done so before its end”, The pattern seems rather 
familiar. 


The Kingdom of Scotland: A Short History. By Acnes Mure Mackenzie. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. xii, 384, $3.25.) The condensation of the turbulent 
history of Scotland from prehistoric times to the twentieth century within the 
limits of one moderate-sized volume is an admirable achievement. The author’s 
previous work in preparing a comprehensive and detailed history has fitted her 
for the task. The book has the faults characteristic of all concise summaries. 
At times its brevity confuses the reader. The chapters on the complicated re- 
ligious and political situations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
difficult to follow. They seem to have less vitality than other sections. Occasional 
statements, e.g., that Alexander Hamilton drafted the American Declaration of 
Independence (p. 295), can be challenged. Nevertheless, the work is well done. 
Its author has an intense love of country and a keen awareness of Scotland’s 
strength and weakness. She frequently laments the fate of her country, which, 
she thinks, has lost much of its national consciousness since the Union (pp. 302, 
347). The blame she divides between Englishmen and those Scotsmen who 
became anglicized. Writing under the strain of the present war, she makes 
simultaneously an appeal and a confession of faith that “Scotland is not dead 
yet, nor will she die” (p. 362). Her ardent patriotism and thoughtful criticisms 
are designed to inspire Scotsmen to carry on their great national traditions. 

HELEN G. STAFFORD. 


Historical Records and Studies. Volume XXXI. Tuomas F. Megan, Editor. (New 
York, United States Catholic Historical Society, 1940, pp. 176, $3.00.) The essays 
published in this volume include: “Some Non-Permanent Foundations of Re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations of Women in the United States (1793-1850)”, 
by Sister Mary Christina Sullivan; “Four Women Lay Apostles of the Old 
Northwest”, by Sister M. Rosalita; “The First Catholic Monthly Magazines”, by 
Thomas F. Meehan; “Pioneer Catholic Universities’, by Rev. Laurence J. 
Kenny; “Pius IX and the Confederacy”; “A Dutch Irish Pact, 1680”, by Thomas 
F. Meehan. 


Preliminary Guide to the Manuscript Collection in the Toronto Public Libraries. 
Prepared by Frorence B. Murray and Erse McLeop Murray, Reference Divi- 
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sion, under the Direction of Cuartzs R. Sanverson, Chief Librarian. (Toronto, 
Toronto Public Libraries, 1940, pp. iv, 60, free for limited circulation.) “The ` 
manuscript collection of the Toronto Public Libraries is comprised largely of 
Canadian, and more particularly of Upper Canadian historical manuscripts, 
although it contains some British and American items. It centr2s around several ` 
large sets of personal papers, but in addition to these major groups there is a 
great deal of valuable material in the single pieces, which include diaries, letter- 
books, and single documents. . . . Many of the manuscripts have been donations 
from families outstanding in the building of the country. . -. The period of 
acquisition has been unbroken since the collection began in 1886 with the pur- 
chase by Dr. James Bain, historian, collector and first librarian, of the manu- 
script: An account of the Seven Years War, 1757-1759. The present handbook 
is planned as a preliminary guide to the, collection, to make the scope of the 
manuscripts known in outline at least, to historians and to the public generally.” 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume LXV, October, 1932- 
May, 1936. (Boston, the Society, 1940, pp. xv, 619, $3.00.) The papers published 
in this volume include the following: “Jean Lefebvre de Cheverus, First Catholic 
Bishop of Boston”, by Robert’H. Lord; “Secretary Olney’s Real Credit in the 
Venezuela Affair”, by Theodore Clarke Smith; “Recollections of Boston and 
Harvard before the Civil War”, by John T. Morse, jr.; “The British High Com- 
missioners at Washington in 1871”, by James Phinney Baxter, 3rd; “Frederick 
Jackson Turner: A Memoir”, by Max Farrand; “The Relation of the British 
Government to the Imprisonment’ of Lafayette”, by Horace H. Morse; “The 
First George Washington Scandal”, by Allen French; and “James Franklin and 
the Beginnings of Printing in Rhode Island”, by Clarence S. Brigham. 


Carl Johan i den stora koalitionen mot Napoleon: Sverige och kongressen i 
Châtillon. By Torvatp T:son Hoyer. With a résumé in French. [Uppsala Uni- 

_ versitets Arsskrift.] (Uppsala, A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandein; Leipzig, Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1940, pp. V, 83, 3 kr.) Höjer, in his study of Bernadotte, has made 
valuable contributions to the history of the Napoleonic Period. In this short 
account of the relations of Bernadotte as prince regent of Swecen with the prin- 
cipal powers of the coalition against Napoleon, during January-March, 1814, 
Höjer throws some interesting light on the historical background of the Con- 
gress of Chatillon, the prince regent’s desire to make his voice felt at the 
congress, the diplomacy and intrigues behind the stage, the prince regent’s deep- 
rooted suspicions, and the dubiousness of the Swedish advisers over Bernadotte’s 
ambitions. The sources used, except the Swedish, are hardly such as to have 
been untapped previously, and Höjer’s contribution consists chiefly in analyzing 
critically the ambition of Bernadotte not to be ignored by the.great powers. The 
manner in which Sweden was treated by the statesmen of these powers cut 
deep wounds in the personal vanity of Bernadotte, who was a Frenchman eager 
for a peace settlement favorable to France based on terms which were not 
acceptable to other members of the coalition. The work suffe-s slightly from a 
few unnecessary repetitions, and the reader is puzzled somewhat by a too rapid 
change in chronology not always carefully indicated. Hojer presents a vivid 
picture not dimmed by unnecessary befogging details, FRITIOF ANDER. 


British Consular Reports on the Trade and Politics of Latin America, 1824-1826. 
Edited for the Royal Historical Society by R. A. Humpureys [Camden Third | 
Series, Volume LXIII.] (London, Royal Historical Society, 1940, pp. xxii, 385.) 
Mr. Humphreys has done an excellent job of editing in this volume. He has also 
prepared a brief but penetrating introduction which gives added value to his 
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work. The reports which he presents are, as he very properly says, of unequal 
value. They do not always lend themselves to significant or easy generalization. 
But they constitute a page in the history of that nineteenth century commercial 
liberalism which was an important factor in a period of amazing economic 
advance all over the world, The system of colonial monopoly broke down almost 
coincidently with the political liberation of the Spanish colonies. “It may be 
safely stated”, writes a British businessman to Woodbine Parish, the consul at 
Buenos Aires, “that while the colonial system existed, all. manufactures and other 
European goods sold here at three times their present prices; while the produce 
of the country was given in exchange at a fourth part of what is now paid for 
it.” Despite many stories of internal disorganization and governmental exactions, 
the consular reports clearly reflect the liberation of immense new energies with 
the coming of independence. One is impressed with the character of British 
policy in the face of these new opportunities, It was not based on efforts to 
secure a favored or exclusive position. It had no implications of domination. 
There is, in the consular reports themselves, a remarkable freedom from intense 
commercial jealousy. Part of this, of course, is due to the undoubted supremacy 
enjoyed by British trade; but part is due to the temper in which the Britain of . 
a century ago faced its problems. In the economic, as in the political sphere, 
Americans of 1941 may well’ contemplate with interest—anc? with an eye to the 
rise of Nazi Germany—the moderation with which the greatest power of the 
nineteenth century acted in the affairs of the New World. DEXTER PERKINS. 


A History of South Africa. By Eric A. Warxsr, Fellow of St. John’s College and 
Vere Harmsworth Professor of Imperial and Naval History in the University of 
Cambridge, Sometime King George V Professor of History in the’ University 
of Cape Town. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1940, pp. xv, 710, $5.40.) In 
the preface to this second edition of his well-known history Professor Walker 
says: “Much work has been done on South Africa since this book was first pub- 
lished. I have therefore revised the text thoroughly, and expanded the select 
bibliography to include books which have appeared since the middle months of 
1927. The principal changes in the text have been made in the chapters which 
deal with the "Great Trek, the eighteen-sixties and seventies, and the years 
immediately preceding the South African War of 1899-1902.” 


From Marx to Stalin: A Critique of Communism, By James Epwarp LEROSSIGNOL, 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, the University of Nebraska. 
(New York, Crowell, 1940, pp. x, 442, $3.00.) This volume deals with the 
teaching of Marx and Engels and its subsequent evolution, especially in Russia, 
where socialism has been put in practice for the first time. The bulk of the study 
is devoted to the theoretical aspects of Marxism and to the testing of its basic 
premises and principal conclusions in the light of practical experience. The result 
of the investigation is distinctly unfavorable to socialism, which Dr. LeRossignol 
finds sadly wanting both as a method of scientific investigation and as a guide 
to forecasting the future course of human events. “Inasmuch, then, as Marxian 
theories of value and surplus. value do not explain exchange value and the dis- 
tribution of income in the present social order”, he writes, “ ‘scientific’ socialism 
resolves itself into hope and faith in the coming of the ideal society—which is 
sheer utopianism.” Dr. LeRossignol wisely refuses to be alarmed by the im- 
pending doom of the capitalist society so freely predicted by the communists 
and their fellow travelers, but he feels that while the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in Russia has not been a conspicuous success, “Marxism is such a compre- 
hensive and far-reaching philosophy, and appeals so strongly to human ideals, 
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emotions, and impulses, that the vociferous vanguard of revolution and their 
allies may not be satisfied until the fateful experiment shall have been tried 
again in some highly developed industrial country where, as they think, capi- 
talism is breaking down, economic conditions are ripe for revolution, and the 
new social order is ready to burst from the shell.” MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY. 


The Great Hatred. By Maurice Samu... (New York, Knopf, 1940, pp. 209, $2.00.) 
Mr, Samzuel’s latest volume is a passionate and somewhat hysterical treatment of 
anti-Semitism in the modern world. It is not difficult to understand the presence 
of both passion and hysteria When dealing with the most calamitous epoch in 
the history of the Jewish people. But neither passion nor hysteria makes for the 
greatest clarity and historical accuracy. Mr. Samuel’s fundamental proposition is 
that modern anti-Semitism is not just another form of interracial and inter- 
religious hatred. Anti-Semitism is a “unique phenomenon”. It manifests itself, 
he says, in “unmistakable symptoms of hallucination”, “in fear, convulsive 
horror . . . and vast delusions of persecution”, and in a “cringing inferiority 
complex” (p. 17). For modern anti-Semitism, says Samuel, is really the “expres- 
sion of the concealed hatred of Christ and Christianity, rising to a new and 
catastrophic level in the western world” (p. 36). That is why anti-Semitism is 
the very core and: center of Nazism and fascism. Opposed to the new world 
philosophy of force stands the Judaeo-Christian philosophy of non-force. “Christ 
and Christianity are not attacked by name; but their significance must be de- 
stroyed from the earth. . ' . And so the Jews are hated as the givers of Christ, 
but denounced as the killers of Christ” (p. 139). Mr. Samuel is quite right in 
stressing the fact that Nazism represents an assault upon all the values asso- 
ciated with Judaeo-Christian civilization. But his emphasis on the unique char- 
acter of the violence of anti-Semitism as distinguished from other forms of 
group hatred is open to serious question. What makes anti-Semitism unique is 
its long persistence in time and its wide dispersal over many parts of the world. 
Iċ is this that takes anti-Semitism out of the realm of purely local concern and 
converts it into a problem of world significance. Koppert S, Pinson. 


The Jewish Fate and Future. By Artur Ruppin, Professor of Jewish Sociology at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Translated by E. W. Dicxes, [Studies in 
Modern History, General Editor, L. B. Namier.] (New York, Macmillan, 1940, 
pp. xi, 386, $4.00.) Notwithstanding its rhetorical: title this book is essentially a 
factual survey of the world Jewish situation, as cf 1938. This complex subject is 
summarized under five heads: demography, economic life, anti-Semitism and 
assimilation, communal activities, and Zionism. Professor Ruppin has taken 
great care to collect the most recent statistics available, although one ought not 
to look for exhaustiveness in such a brief and comprehensive manual. The 
critical student, however, will attach little value to the table purporting to show 
the natural increase of the Jewish population at large in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and even less to the claim (p. 79) that New York Jewry in 
1932 showed a rate of increase (9 per 1,000) considerably higher than that of 
their neighbors (6.1). The nonstatistical sections are at best superficial, Ruppin’s 
effort to explain why the peace of 1918-19 brought little alleviation to Eastern 
European Jewry (outside of the U.S.S.R.) is still-born because he ignores the 
economic effect of the dissolution of Austria-Hungary and of the barrier be- 
tween the Russian market and the Jews of the old “pale of settlement”. His 
account of the great migration to the United States deals only with the European 
scene, stressing persecutions and despair; the industrialization of America and 
the simultaneous migration of various other ethnic groups (even from relatively 
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liberal Austria-Hungary) are features which the historian would probably con- 
‘sider more significant. As for the author’s outlook, he is a Zionist who is con- 
scious of the serious limitations of his credo. He recognizes that the “National 
Home” is no solution of the Jewish problem but insists that, among other 
functions, it can “take off the edge of the problem”. ‘Students who admired 
Ruppin’s Soziologie der Juden (1930) will probably feel that his new contribu- 
tion is not of the same caliber. JosHUA STARR. 


Australia and the United States. By Fren ALEXANDER, Head of the Department of 
History, University of Western Australia. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1941, pp. 68, cloth 50 cents, paper 25 cents.) 

Canada and the United States. By F. R. Scorr, Professor of Civil Law, McGill 
University, Montreal. (/4/d., pp. 80, cloth 50 cents, paper 25 cents.) These are 
the first two of a new series of pamphlets to appear under the general title 
“America looks Ahead”. “The Trustees of the World Peace Foundation aim 
at providing the American public with expert but condensed comment on some 
of the more important international issues which they are called on to face as 
the result of the current wars in Europe and in Asia. . . . Foreign scholars, or 
others from neighboring countries who are familiar with the American scene, 
will be among those asked to examine the relationship between the United 
States and their respective countries. Other writers will be Americans.” 


England Speaks: A Symposium. By A. P. Hersert, A. A. Mine, E, M. FORSTER, 
A. S. Duncan-Jones, Ronan Knox, J. R. Crynes, C. E. M. Joan, Harotp Lasx1. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. 222, $1.75.) This is a reprint of eight articles 
and speeches originally published as Macmillan War Pamphlets. 


The Foundations of a More Stable World Order. Warrer H. C. Laves, Editor. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. xiii, 192, $2.00.) This volume 
includes the following public lectures delivered on the Norman Wait Harris 
Memorial Foundation at the University of Chicago in June and July, 1940: “Can 
Our Civilization achieve a More Stable World Order?”, by Ferdinand Schevill; 
“International Economic Relations and the World Order”, by Jacob Viner; 
“The Role of Shipping in the World Order”, by Charles C. Colby; “Inter- 
national Law and the World Order”, by Quincy Wright; “The United States 
and World Order”, by J. Fred Rippy; and “The Institutional Requirements for 
a More Stable World Order”, by the editor. 


The Defeat of Chaos. By Sir Georce Pats. (New York, Appleton-Century, 1941, 
pp. vi, 122, $1.00.) A distinguished economist’s analysis of the dangers at present 
threatening the world and his proposal for surmounting them. 


Things in the Saddle: Selected Essays and Addresses. By Grorce Norrin. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1940, pp. ix, 233, $2.50.) These essays and 
addresses on educational and social subjects range in time from athletics in 
ancient Greece to Hitlerism. The volume was planned by a committee repre- 
senting the faculties, regents, alumni, and students of the University of Colorado 
to do honor to Dr. Norlin at the time of his retirement from an active service 
at the university, as professor and president, of more than forty years. 


Archives and Libraries. Edited by A. F. Kuni~man, Chairman, A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Archives and Libraries. (Chicago, American Library Association, 
1940, pp. 136, $2.00, planographed.) The papers presented in this issue of 
Archives and Libraries include several that will be of interest to readers of the 
Review. The work of the Historical Records Survey is dealt with from various 
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angles by the following: er B. Child, director of the H. R. S., gives, an 
account of the status and plans for the completion of the inventories which “the - 
Survey is publishing; Margaret Sherburne Eliot, national editor of the Manu- 
scripts Survey, discusses the work that has been done on inventories and guides 
to historical manuscript collections; Douglas C. McMurtrie, national editor of 
the American Imprints Survey, describes recent progress in the record of Amer- 
ican printing; Herbert A. Kellar, director of the McCormick Historical Asso- 
ciation, gives a general appraisal of the work of the H. R. S. 


Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, with Applications to 
Allied Studies. By Henry Jounson, Professor Emeritus of History in, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Revised edition. (New York, Macmillan, 1940, 
pp. xv, 467, $3.00.) Requests that Professor Johnson’s standard manual on the 
teaching of history be brought down to date have led to this extensive revision. 
Much of the original work has been reorganized and rewritten, and two new 

` chapters, “Teaching Chronology” and “The Treatment of Current Events”, 
have been added. The bibliography has been reorganized, amplified, and put 
abreast of present scholarship in the field. We repeat what the late Albert E. 
McKinley wrote in reviewing the first edition of this work in the January, 1916, 
issue of this journal: “We have here a true scholar, a good teacher, and a sincere 
friend who is willing to place the results of his wide scholarship and his very 
extensive teaching experience at the command of all his fellow history-teachers.” 


ARTICLES 


Ricuwarp B, Morris. The Challenge of Historical Materials. Am. Archivist, Apr. 

Georce B. Frantrr. A Catholic looks at History. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Tuomas P. Nei. Utopian Literature and the Historian, Hist. Bull., May. 

Smon Kuznets. Statistics and Economic History. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

Presron E. James. The Contribution of Geography to the Social Studies. Social Educ., 
May. 

Encar B. Weser. Military History and the Social Studies. Ibid. 

Raren M. Hower. Problems and Opportunities in the Field of Business History. Bull. 
Business Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Francis G. Witson. A Theory of Conservatism. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 

Ramsay Traquarr, OLIVIER MAURAULT, ANTOINE Gorpon Nerison. La censervation des 
monuments historiques dans la province de Québec. Rev. Trimest, Can., Mar. 

Henry Otiver. War and Inflation since 1790 in England, France, Germany, and the 
United States. dm. Ec. Rev., Feb. 

Witrarp L. Toor. Postwar Depressions. Ibid. 

SHEPARD Ponp, The Maria Theresa Thaler: A Famous Trade Coin. Ball. Business Hist, 
Soc., Apr. 

THeropore F, Marsurc. Aspects of Labor Administration in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
Ibid. 

C. L. Loxxe and G. DEBIEN. L'expédition d'Égypte et les projets de cultures coloniales. 
Bull. Soc. Roy. Géog. d'Égypte, XX (1940). 

Erik MøLLER. Da Napoleon truede England. Gads Danske Magasin, Sept., 1940. 

Werner Fravenpienst. England und deutsche Reichsgriindung. Berl, Monatsh., Feb. 

James F. Haney. The Sources of Marxian Thought. Hist. Bull., Mar. 

Grorce L. Harpinc, Tahitian Imprints, 1817-1833. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXV, 
no. I. 

Prii E. Mosery. Intervention and Nonintervention in Spain, 1838-39. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
June. 

Naruan L. Ferris. The Relations of the United States with South America during the 
American Civil War. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Jacos Lisrscmnsxy. The Anti-Jewish Program: Tsarist Russia, the Third Reich, and 
Independent Poland. Jewish Social Stud., Apr. 
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Yarostav Cuyz and J. S. Roucex. Ukrainian Sociology: Its Development to 1914. Jour. 
Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

Bernabotre E, Scumirr. July, 1914, Once More [review article]. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Erik MöLLer. Dokumentpublikationer som kilde til samtidshistorien. Nord. Tids., 1940, 
no. 7. 

ALBERT GuÉRARD. International Language and National Cultures. Am. Scholar, Spring. 

E. Merrick Dopp. Peace by Way of the Sword. Ibid. 

. R. L. Loxxen. The Significance of the Corporate State. Social Educ., May. 

Puurs Brapey. The Literature of International Relations and Political Ideas, 1939 and 
. 1940. Ibid., Mar. 

Joseren S. Roucex. World War II and the Balkans. Ibid. 

TransyLvanus. Ordeal in Transylvania. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

GaupEns Mecano. European History: Books of the Year. New Republic, Dec. 30. 

Epwarp Mean EARLE, The Threat to American Security. Yale Rev., Mar. 

Cari Becker. The Old Disorder in Europe. Ibid. 

Rozerr C. Brooks. Reflections on the “World Revolution” of 1940. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
Feb. 

A. R. M. Lower. The Social Sciences in the Post-War World, Can, Hist. Rev., Mar. 

FREDERICK C. Mis. Economics in a Time of Change. Am. Ec. Rev., Mar. 

Marsuaty E. Dimocx. Labor’s Part in War and Reconstruction. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., Apr. 

H. W. D. Mayers. United States Trade with Latin America in 1940. Inter-Am. Quar., 
Apr. ° 

RussELL H. Frrzcggon. The Basis of Pan Americanism—A Footnote. Ibid. 

Srurcis E. Leavrrr. Pan-Americanism at the University of Florida. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb. 


’ 


DOCUMENTS 


BENJAMIN Scuwarrtz. The Burgess Persian Letters, Bull. New York Public Library, Apr., 
May. 

The Czechoslovak-Polish Agreement [November 11, 1940]. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, 
Apr. 


ANCIENT HISTORY? 
T. R. S. Broughton 


Ancient Libraries. By James WEsTFALL THompson, Sidney Hellman Ehrman Pro- 
fessor of European History Emeritus in the University of California. (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1940, pp. 120, $2.00.) The subject of ancient books 
and bookmaking, which the author attempts to treat of here, is one in which"he 
is definitely not at home. His sources are almost exclusively secondary and very 
often antiquated. He is unfamiliar with the papyrological research of the last 
half century and as a result blindly accepts and retails many a long-exploded 

` theory or hoary legend. Thus we are still told, e.g., that papyrus “was not suit- 
able for preservation” because “it crumbles easily” (pp. 62-63) and that papyrus 
could not have its writing erased and be used again (p. 66). The book shows 
signs of having been hastily thrown together. Repetition is frequent and occurs 
even within a single paragraph (pp. 51-52). Contradiction occurs within almost 
as close range: papyrus is said to be both cheaper (pp. 63, 68) and dearer (p. 67) 
than parchment. Other errors also abound: Hammurabi is put in the sixteenth 
century B.c. (p. 10); Plato, Apology, 26 D is overlooked in speaking of books 
in classical Athens (p. 19); the oldest classical text known is not a Plato or 
Euripides of ca. 250 8.c., as stated (n. 51), but Timotheus’s Persians, which dates 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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from the last third of the fourth century s.c. Examples of deficiencies might be 
$ > $ . ied 
multiplied. Suffice it to say that the lay reader, innocent of any knowledge of 
ancient civilization, may find this little book an entertaining collection of anti- 
quarian data. Others will continue to use more authoritative sources of infor- 
mation. NAPHTALI Lewis. 


Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh Century Well in the Agora. By Rooney S. 
Younc. With an Appendix on the Skeletal Remains: Geometric Athenians, by 
J. Lawrence AnGeL. [The American Excavations in the Athenian Agora.] 
(Athens, American School of Classical Studies, 1939, pp. ix, 250.) This ad- 
mirable monograph maintains that high level of performance which we have 
learned to expect from the agora excavations. Mr. Young publishes the pottery 
and other objects of twenty-two closely associated graves and also pottery found 
in an early Archaic well. These two groups give a continuous sequence of 
material from the last quarter of the eighth down to the middle of the seventh 
century: All the objects are minutely described and beautifully illustrated. 
Parallels from other excavations and finds are adduced and discussed. The 
primary importance of this archaeological material, as Mr. Young points out, is 
that it runs without a break from the late Geometric period, that dark winter 
whose only voice for us is Hesiod, to the developed Orientalizing style of the 
early Archaic, the age of the first lyric poets and the beginnings of the Greek 
Renaissance—a crucial epoch of transition. Attention should be called to Law- 
rence Angel’s careful treatment (Appendix III) of the skeletal material found 
in the graves. This is surely one of the very few instances where the human 
remains found in the excavation of a classical site have been discussed by a 
competent anthropologist. CHARLES Epson. 


The Iberians of Spain and their Relations with the Aegean World. By PIERSON 
Dixon, Sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1940, pp. xi, 159, plates, $3.00.) This monograph is an “abbre- 
viated survey of a larger work in the hands of the printer in Madrid in July, 
1936”. It is divided into two equal parts, the first of which is a survey of Iberian 
civilization, its origins, its development, and its reactions to external cultural 
influences. The second part is a more detailed study of the remains of Iberian 
art. A list of sites and dates and a select bibliography complete this valuable 
introduction to an influential branch of the Spanish family tree. One may well 
accept many of the generalizations which escaped with the author from the 
war-torn land of Spain. He establishes, for example, two characteristics of all 
Iberian art: “a love of the decorative in art which often amounts to flamboyance, 
and a tendency to imitation which made the Iberian artist sensitive to the in- 
fluences of an alien and more vigorous culture” (p. 7). Again, differences in 
tempo and character of development are attributed to “alien influences from 
the Iron Age civilizations” in the north, to the Carthaginian occupation of 
Andalusia, and to the stimuli of Greek colonists in Murcia and the extreme 
northeast. Emphasis is given to the assimilation and importation of other cul- 
tures by the numerous bands of Iberian mercenaries in Sicily, Italy, and Greece. 
On the other hand, Massilia was certainly not an ally of Rome in 509 B.c. 
(p. 38); and the author himself refutes his description of Phoenician wares as 
trumpery (p. 34; cf. pp. 26, 108). This is a work of which both author and press 
may well be proud. J. J. Van Nostranp. 


Church and State in the Later Roman Empire: The Religious Policy of Anastasius 
the First, 491-518. By Perer Cuaranis, Department of History, Rutgers Uni- 
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versity. [University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History.] - 
(Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1939, pp. 102, $1.50.) Among the by- 
paths of history are to be found many of its most interesting features. Professor 
Charanis has selected such a bypath for his research and has poured a flood of 
light on many obscure places and persons. Anastasius the First, who was em- 
peror from 491 to 518, had been a silentiartus, a palace official, who was raised 
to the throne of the Eastern Empire through his marriage to Ariadne, the 
widow of his predecessor Zeno, The times were troubled, and Anastasius, a 
theological Telot, was condemned by the orthodox on account of his Eutychian 
belief. His ecclesiastical policy was moderate, and he sought to maintain the 
peace of the church. He was forced, however, by the orthodox extremists and 
by the riots of the populace of Byzantium, to abandon the via media in 512, and 
he supported the Monophysites in their controversy with the Catholic orthodoxy 
of the West. Vitalian utilized the ensuing unpopularity of Anastasius to raise 
the standard of revolt (514-15) in co-operation with hordes of “Huns”. The 
rebellion was finally crushed after a naval engagement which was won by the 
general mariners, Anastasius’s financial policy was so careful and prudent that 
it won for him the reputation of “‘stinginess”. He died in 518 after a rule of 
twenty-seven years, Professor Charanis has told the story well. The book is well 
printed and easy to read. The author has a ready command of the original 
sources and has made an able contribution to a subject of which comparatively 
little is known by students of Western ecclesiastical history. It should become a 
recognized authority in the field with which it deals. 
GEOFFREY WARDLE STAFFORD. 
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Rozserr S. Harpy. The Old Hittite Kingdom: A Political History. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 
Apr. 7 
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W. A. Irwin. Samuel and the Rise of the Monarchy. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Apr. 

Ernsr F. Wexner. Assurbanipal in Assur. Arch. f. Ortentforsch., XII, nos. 4-5. 

ALEXANDER H. Krarre. "ATLOAAQN SMINOEYZ. Class. Philol., Apr. 

G. W. ELperkin. The Cults of the Erechtheion. Hesperia, X, no. 2. 

Napurart Lewis. Solon’s Agrarian Legislation. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

Miron GIFFLER. The Boule of 500 from Salamis to Ephialtes. bid. 

Jonn Howard Younce. Studies in South Attica: The Salaminioi at Porthmos. Hesperia, X, 

no, 2. 

Frepericx H. Cramer. Demosthenes Redivivus: A Page from the Record of Isolationism. 
For. Affairs, Apr. 

J. A. O. Larsen. The Price of Tiles at Delos from 210 to 180 B.c. Class. Philol., Apr. 

Herserr JENNiNGs Rose. Greek Rites of Stealing. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 

Lisy Ross Taytor. Caesar’s Early Career. Class. Philol., Apr. 

George W. Dyson. Sea Power and Roman Britain, U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 

Rozert S. Rocers. Augustus, the Man. Class. Jour., May. 

M. P. CHarceswortu. The Refusal of Divine Honours: An Augustan Formula. An. Brit, 
School Rome, XV. 

A. N. SHerwin-Wuire, Procurator Augusti. Ibid. 

C. H. McI:war. Our Héritage from the Law of Rome. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Horace A. Rice, yr. Thallus: The Samaritan? Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 

Sotomon Zerriin. The Crucifixion of Jesus Re-examined. Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 

C., C. McCown. Gospel Geography: Fiction, Fact, and Truth. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Mar. 

GranvitLeE Downey. The Wall of Theodosius at Antioch. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

A. Wurm Anz. The Persecutions of the Christians from the View Point of the Roman 
Government. Susquehanna Univ, Stud., Mar. 

Paur Hany Furrey. Social Action in the Early Church, 30-180 A.D. Theolog. Stud., May. 
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: ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

Kurr Birret. Die Reliefs am Karabel bei Nif. Arch. f. Orientforsch., XII, nos. 4-5. 

G. Ernesr Wricur. Archaeological Observations on the Period of the, Judges and the 
Early Monarchy. Jour. Bibl. Lit, Mar. | 

Saux S. Weinzerc. What is Protocorinthian Geometric Ware? Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 

T. Lesuze SHEAR. The Campaign of 1940. Hesperia, X, no. 1. 

Lours E. Lord. Blockhouses in the Argolid. Ibid., no. 2. 

Jean Bousquet. Une statue de Pélopidas à Delphes, signée de Lysippe. Rev. Archéol., Oct., 
1939. 

G. W. Experxin. The Natural and te Artificial Grotto. Hesperia, X, no. 2. 

Jonn N. Houcu. Caesar's Camp on the Aisne. Class. Jour., Mar. 

SHEPPARD Frere. A Claudian Site at Needham. Antiquaries Jour., Jan. 

R. E. Goopcuitp. Romano-British Disc-brooches derived from Hadrianic Coin-types. Ibid. 

R. Laur-Berarr. Nouvelles fouilles romaines en Suisse. Rev, Archéol., Cct., 1939. 


EPIGRAPHICAL AND NUMISMATICAL SOURCES 

H. E. Winzock. Graffiti of the Priesthood of the Eleventh Dynasty at Thebes. dm. Jour. 
Sem. Lang., Apr. 5 

O, R. Gurney. Hittite Prayers of Mursili I1. An. Archaeol. and Anthropel., XXVII. 

R. CAMPBELL Tuompson. A Selection from the Cuneiform Historical Texts from Nineveh. 
Iraq, VU, no. 2. . 

Cuartes C, Torre! A Forged Phoenician Royal Inscription in the Louvre. 4m. Jour. 
Sem. Lang., Apr. 

Sreriinc Dow. Greek Inscriptions. Hesperia, X, no. 1. 

Benjamin D, MerrrT. Greek Inscriptions. Ibid, 

James H. Oxiver. Greek Inscriptions. Ibid. 

PauL A. CLEMENT. Chronological Notes on the Issues of Several Greex Mints. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Apr. 

Josepuine M. Harris. Coins found at Corinth. Hesperia, X, no. 2, 

Marcus N. Top. Bithynica. Am. Jour. Phiiol., Apr. 

M. -Avi-Jonau. Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions. Quar. Depart. Antiq. Palestine, IX, 
Supplement. 

G. Bonfantre. Some New Latin Inscriptions from Spain. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 

C. B. WeLLEs. The Epitaph of Julius Terentius. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 

M. Sprenouine. Pahlavi Notes. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Apr. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Gray C. Boyce 


Initiation aux études d'histoire du moyen áge. By Louis Hatpuen, with the col- 
laboration of Jzan-BertHoLD Maun. [Guide de l'étudiant.] (Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1940, pp. 141, 18 fr.) This introduction to the general , 
bibliography and the research apparatus of medieval history was written pri- 
marily for students in the faculties of letters in France. The first part, recom- 
mended to candidates for the “certificat d'histoire du moyen âge de la licence 
és lettres”, is devoted to outstanding secondary works—historical syntheses, 
atlases, and books of reference. From the second part a group of more advanced 
students, including candidates for the “diplôme d'études supérieures d’histoire”, 
may derive such knowledge as might be expected of them concerning the great 
collections of printed sources and some of the auxiliary sciences. Candidates for 
the doctorate and others who pursue independent research are offered, in the 
third part, essential, information and valuable advice with respect to biblio- 
graphical tools, archives and manuscript collections, and the presentation of the 
results of research, The Halphen-Mahn bibliography is naturally more up to 
date than that supplied in the corresponding portion (Part I, General Books) of 
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the current (1931) edition of Paetow’s Guide to the Study of Medieval History, 
but it is also more selective, being limited to what was deemed indispensable for 
the readers chiefly concerned. Pending the appearance of a third edition of the 
Guide, American graduate students intending to specialize-in the medieval field 
would do well to familiarize themselves with the convenient little volume which 
is here under notice; if they master the material it presents and follow the 
excellent suggestions of its author, their profit will be large. E. Joranson. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth Series, Volume XXIII. (Lon- 
don, Royal Historical Society, 1941, pp. vii, 26g.) In addition to the presidential 
address by Professor F. M. Stenton, entitled “The Historical Bearing of Place- 
Name Studies: Anglo-Saxon Heathenism”, the following papers are included in 
this volume: “Early English and Gallic Minsters”, by M. Deanesly; “The Rela- 
tions between England and Flanders before the Norman Conquest”, by Philip 
Grierson; “Nationality and Language in Medieval England”, by V. H. Galbraith; 
“The English Coronation Oath”, by H, G. Richardson; and “The Duchy of 
Lancaster Council and Court of Duchy Chamber”, by R. Somerville. 


The Letters of Saint Boniface. Translated with an Introduction by Epuramm 
Emerton. [Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Austin P. Evans, 
Editor.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 204, $3.00.) The 
Letters of Saint Boniface is a useful and welcome addition to the Records of 
Civilization series. Though incomplete in number and of doubtful translation in 
a few instances, the letters chosen contain an adequate picture of St, Boniface 
and his times. The missionary’s difficulties with his scattered pagan flock, theo- 
logical and liturgical questions that must necessarily be referred to Rome, a 
native Frankish population whose veneer of Christianity still remained thin, 
and a series of reforming councils to revitalize and rehabilitate the church in 
Gaul form the subject of the major portion of the saint’s correspondence. In 
addition to the light thrown on these, the letters give striking confirmation of - 
the layman’s place in contemporary ecclesiastical organization, especially the 
growth and development of proprietary churches. Confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property still continued under Charles Martel’s successors. When Boniface re- 
ported to Rome that he had obtained a rental in lieu of full resititution of churches 
and monasteries, the Holy See replied, “Thanks be to God you could get this 
much” (p. 109). His relations, however, with the Frankish princes, Karlmann in 
particular, were cordial and co-operative. Boniface’s missives to his native land are 
earnest and imply a wistfulness which portrays a warmhearted man clinging to 
the friendships of his youth. JEREMIAH F. O'SULLIVAN. 


Papal Enforcement of Some Medieval Marriage Laws. By CuarLEs EDWARD SMITH, 
Associate Professor of History, Louisiana State University. (University, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1940, pp. vii, 230, $2.50.) The greater part of this book 
traces the development of four impediments to marriage during the period from 
thé sixth to the middle of the thirteenth century. These four were blood rela- 
tionship, affinity, “public honesty”, and spiritual relationship. The background 
of Roman law is briefly touched on, and the main conciliar decrees are dis- 
cussed in the development of the law. The last two chapters, however, outweigh 
the preceding eight. To the student of society, past or modern, enforcement of a 7 
law is only half of the story. Breaking the law may be far more significant. 

‘ When practical considerations force the repeal or modification of a statute, be 
it prohibition or the medieval impediments to marriage, it is an indication that 
the fabric of society is changing. Hence chapters 1x and x have significance for 
the student, for they deal with the relaxation of the law. As early as the eleventh 
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century Pope Nicholas II granted a dispensation to William of Normandy and 
Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, count of Flanders, It is regrettable that thé exi- 
gencies of thesis writing prevented the author from a bit of an excursion into 
this act of Nicholas’s. The middle of the eleventh century was a significant 
period in the development of papal Realpolitik. Was this an instance in point? 
‘Mr. Smith discusses briefly the possible motives back of the relaxation of the 
law. He also touches on the use of dispensations as a means of preserving the 
peace of Europe. Heren Rospins BITTERMANN. 


The Medieval Papacy in Action®By Marsuat W. BaLpwin, Assistant Professor of 
History, New York University. [The Christendom Series.] (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1940, pp. xiii, 113, $1.00.) The author of this little book warns us 
against “regarding the papal monarchy as a merely human institution”. The 
task of preserving faith from error “was committed in a special manner by 
Christ to St. Peter and his successors”. The spiritual leadership of Christendom 
belongs “in the hands of Christ’s vicar”. Furthermore, “Rome’s supremacy ex- 
isted from the beginning”. The medieval popes were but recovering a primitive 
authority that had lapsed during the centuries of confusion and decentraliza- 
tion. Set in this framework of belief, we find a summary of papal achievement 
between 1049 and 1254, particularly in the field of ecclesiastical administration. 
Temporal activities are passed over briefly for lack of space. During the first of 
these two centuries most popes were monks, bent on reassertion of the original 
Roman primacy and clerical reforms. During the second, many popes were 
canonists, under whom church Jaw took systematic shape and the machinery of 
papal government was effectively organized. Data for this survey are derived 
largely from the Cambridge Medieval History and the institutional studies of 
Barraclough, Lunt, R. L. Poole, and Latourette. The Dictatus, we note, is 
attributed without question to Gregory VII. No sufficient distinction is drawn 
between Gregory's declaration of spiritual authority over Christendom and 
Innocent IV’s claim to temporal and spiritual world jurisdiction, although the 
church, it is pointed out, has canonized Gregory and is merely grateful to 
Innocent. The inevitable problem of how far the growing use of material force 
to compass religious ends was necessary and defensible in that age and how far 
it helped to defeat those ends is also slurred over. But the book has its value as 
a clear and convenient outline of papal organization and concrete objectives 
during the.period and may be recommended as collateral reading, especially for 
students who have too little appreciation of Roman accomplishment and the 
Roman point of view. L. R. Loomis. 


Music in the Middle Ages, with an Introduction on the Music of Ancient Times. 
- By Gustave Resse. (New York, Norton, 1940, pp. xvii, 502, $5.00.) This is the 
first serious attempt in American musicology to summarize the development of 
medieval music in a well-rounded monograph. It is also the first reliable and 
comprehensive writing on the subject in English since the days of H. E. Woold- 
ridge’s The Polyphonic Period in the Oxford History of Music (1901). Taking 
the music of ancient times as a point of departure, Mr. Reese tries to show the 
main lines of development during the Middle Ages and describes the connecting 
links between the different phases. History writing of this kind offers particular 
difficulty since we are often short of direct information, or the information we 
gather from different contemporary sources lends itself to divergent conclusions. 
In Mr. Reese’s book are recorded a great number of hypotheses—old and mod- 
ern—the discussion of which a reader unfamiliar with the subject may not 
always be able to follow easily. Also the presentation of problems of musical 
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theory is sometimes too detailed to be readily understood by a layman. The 
greater part of the book deals, however, with the description of the music itself, 
and from this a general historian may win further insight into musical thinking 
in the Middle Ages, It is the large amount of specific information which makes 
this book extremely valuable to the student of medieval history as well as to the 
musicologist and the musician. Organizing this material represents a consider- . 
able achievement. The excellent bibliography, followed by a list of gramophone 
recordings, is the most complete published so far and shows what a great 
amount of work has been done in this field of music. There are a good many 
gaps in our knowledge of medieval music. TẸ fill these represents a gratifying 
task for the growing field of musicology in this country; toward this end Mr. 
Reese has given a most notable impetus. Erich HERTZMANN. 


Menschengestaltung in vorhéfischen Epen des 12. Jahrhunderts: Chanson de 
Roland, Rolandslied des Pfaffen Konrad, König Rother. By Eva-Maria WoELKER. 
[Germanische Studien, Heft 221.] (Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1940, pp. 285, 11.40 M.) 


Der sizilische Grosshof unter Kaiser Friedrich II: Eine verwaltungsgeschichtliche 
Studie. By WiLueLM E. Heures. [Schriften des Reichsinstituts für ältere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde; Monumenta Germaniae historica.] (Leipzig, Karl W. Hierse- 
mann, 1940, pp: xi, 154.) : 

Mittelalterliche Handschriftenbruchstiicke der Universitätsbibliothek und des 
Gregorianum zu München. By Paur Lenmann and Orro Graunine. [Zentral 
blatt für Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 72.] (Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1940, pp- 
xii, 187.) 


Storia delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo. By Roxerto Lopez. [Istituto nazio- 
nale di cultura fascista, Studi giuridici e storici, diretti da P. S. Leicht.] (Bologna, 
Nicola Zanichelli, 1938, pp. xii, 480, 25 1.) 


Nèwstead Priory Cartulary, 1344, and Other Archives. Translated by Viorer W. 
Warxer, Librarian-in-Charge, Nottingham Reference Library. Edited by 
Duncan Gray, City Librarian of Nottingham. (Nottingham, privately printed, 
1940, pp. viii, 262.) Henry II founded a priory of Augustinian canons in Sher- 
wood Forest at a place called De Novo Loco, that is to say, Newstead. Several 
collections of documents survive relating to it of which the cartulary under 
consideration is one. It was compiled in the main in about 1344, and this edition 
of it has been privately printed and presents the documents in translation. The 
possessions of the priory with which these documents are concerned lie in 
Cossale, Bulwell, Egmanton, Linby Hay, Muskham, and Cauton, together with 
tenements in the town of Nottingham, From several points of view the cartulary 
is interesting and important. It gives many topographical details regarding 
medieval Nottingham, mentioning the gates of the old town, the markets, some 
of the streets, the French Borough, the buildings “below and above ground”. 
The accounts of vills situated within the forest are also worthy of study. Land, 
granted there from the waste might be enclosed at will and cultivated and 
assured of ingress and egress to the royal highway. Estovers might be taken, 
and freedom from forest officers was assured. Some light is thrown on the re- 
lations of forest and common-law administration within such vills. John of 
Crumbwell, who had been a not too trustworthy justice of the forests north of 
Trent, is often mentioned. A few ad quod damnum inquests for forest territory 
are given. Information of a more general nature will also be found; for example, 
tofts and crofts and the distinctions between them may be studied and the exact 
places where selions lay in the arable and doles in the meadows. One may 
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perhaps question the word dicinorum and the meaning given it, connecting it 
with tithes, and the use of dominus as a title at this time. Translation of miedi- 
eval documents, even by excellent Latinists, brings inevitably some questions in 
its train. N. Nettson. 


Discussion of Holidays in the Later Middle Ages. By Evrru Cooperriver RODGERS. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York, Columbia Uni. 
versity Press, 1940, pp. 147, $1.50.) Mrs. Rodgers has searched widely in all 
pertinent sources and has overlooked nothing of significance that might explain 
the attitude of medieval men g@oward their many days of leisure. Holidays in- 
creased so steadily in number that opposition to them was openly expressed by 
critics sensitive to the needs of the contemporary social order. Economic life in 
particular suffered from an excessive number of workless days, and economic 
necessity often explains attempts that were made to reform abuses that arose. 
The title of this study is not well chosen. It is too loose, too vague to describe 
just what the book aims to do. It is unfortunate that-little attempt has been made 
to synthesize and to reach significant generalization. The catalogue of notes, so 
carefully gathered, is reflected too obviously on each page, where “the many” 
obscure “the one”. The quality of the exposition adds difficulties for the reader, 
for the writing is too often redundant and hence lacking in clarity and pre- 
cision. Antecedefits of pronouns are not always immediately apparent, sentences 
tend at times to follow a German rather than an English pattern, and an ex- 
cessive use of prepositions at times obscures the thought. The’ excellent bibliog- 
raphy of some 350 titles might be even more useful had a systematic rather than 
an alphabetical classification been adopted. 


lohannis Dominici Lucula noctis. By Epmunp Hunt. [Mediaeval Studies, IV.] 
(Notre Dame, University of Notre Dame, 1940, pp. xxxi, 432, $4.50.) This is a 
new edition of a text previously published in 1908 by Remi Coulon, whose 
work, based on an incomplete manuscript tradition, abounds in errors that 
vitiate all he had done. The new text is established from three significant manu- 
scripts: one in the Biblioteca Laurenziana, another in the Staatsbibliothek in 
Berlin, and the third, the most important and one not used by Coulon, now in 
the University of Chicago Library. This last manuscript has added significance 
when it is known that it was the one read by Coltccio Salutati in his contro- 
versy with Giovanni Dominici. In a brief introduction Hunt explains the im- 
portance of the tract in relation to humanistic developments and problems of the 
early fifteenth century. He also gives what little is known about the author him- 
self. The Lucula noctis, composed in 1405, presents in scholastic fashion the 
conservative point of view concerning the validity and worth of the classics for 
a Christian world. Each of its forty-eight parts (a prologue and forty-seven 
chapters) has its beginning with a succeeding letter from the: text: Lux in 
tenebris lucet et tenebre eam non comprehenderunt. The case for the classics is 
fairly and admirably presented in the first twelve chapters; then that against 
the humanists’ attitude is cogently argued in the remaining thirty-five sections. 


La vita di Facino Cane. By Nino Vater. (Turin, Società Subalpina Editrice, 1940, 
pp. 272, 28 1.) This book presents the known facts, derived from chronicles and 
archival sources, in the career of one of the least edifying characters-of European 
history. Facino Cane was one of the numerous brood of condottieri active in 
Piedmont and Lombardy in the strenuous age of the first duke of Milan, Gian- 
galeazzo Visconti (1395-1402), in whose service his band was often enlisted. 
Giangaleazzo’s sudden death came just when ‘his grandiose design of founding 
a centralized territorial state comprising all of northern Italy and Tuscany—a 
kingdom of Italy, possibly—was on the point of being realized. For more than 
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a decade thereafter anarchy prevailed in the Lombard plain, a “golden age” of 
céndottiert. Along with others Facino Cane throve upon and promoted disorder. 
Of undoubted military ability, capable of the utmost cruelty and violence, for- 
eign to religion or superstition or notions of humanity, he rose by 1409 to a 
position of semilegal domination in the Lombard duchy while the authority of 
Giovanni Maria Visconti dwindled. Thereupon, his biographer seems to believe, 
the ferocious condottiere began spontaneously to develop some notions of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. He died, however, on the day that Duke Giovanni 
Maria was assassinated (May 16, 1412); and no substantial proof is given that he 
ever exhibited civilized tastes or kindly instinct®. Why write about him? Perhaps 
to show that cruelty is part of a great historic tradition? The author uses some 
vague words about the “spirit of history” and suggests that Facino Cane was 
“sent from Heaven” to do work of “cruel necessity”, Ernest W. NELSON. 


GENERAL ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


Roserr L. Reynotps. Henri Laurent. Belgium, 1, no. 2. 

Cart Erpmann. Das Grab Heinrichs I. Deut. Arch. f. Gesch. Mittelalt., IV, no. 1. 

D. V. S. Reppy. Medical Relief in Medieval South India: Centres of Medical Aid and 
Types of Medical Institutions. Bull. Hist. Med., Apr. 

A. C. Krey. William of Tyre: The Making of an Historian in the Middle Ages. Speculum, 
Apr. r 

Myres V. Ronan. Cross-in-Circle Stones of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Jour. Roy. Soc. Anti- 
guaries of Ireland, Mar. 

A. G. SovatinpeE. Una fuente de la Primera Crónica General: Lucano. Hispanic Rev., Apr. 

G. R. Srepuens. A Note on William of Cassingham. Speculum, Apr. 

Lynn THornpike. Invention of the Mechanical Clock about 1271 a.D. Ibid. 

Josepa H. Daumus. Further Evidence for the Spelling ‘Wyclyf’. Ibid. 

Dana B. Duranp. Nicole Oresme and the Mediaeval Origins of Modern Science. Ibid. 

Racuet WIscHNITZER-BERNSTEIN. The Messianic Fox. Rev. Religion, Mar. 

Ferpinanpus M. DeLorme. Fratris Guillelmi de Sarzano Tractatus de excellentia princi- 
patus regalis. Antonianum, July, 1940. 

KASTEN TALLMADGE. The Perpetual Motion Machine of Mark Antony Zamara. Isis, Mar. 

Curr F, BÜHLER. Astrological Prognostications in MS. 775 of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Mod, Lang. Notes, May. 

Incvan HAMMARSTRÖM. Férdragen med Holstein, 1352-1361. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1940, 
no. 2. 

Karin HacneLL. Ivar Axelsson och Holländarna, Ibid., no. 4. 

S. H. STEINBERG. Instructions in Writing by Members of the Congregation of Melk. 
Speculum, Apr. 

LEGAL AND INsTITUTIONAL 


J. R. Remnuarp. Setting Adrift in Mediaeval Law and Literature. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Mar. . 

P. Atsan Dorp. Zum Langobardengesetz: Neue Bruchstücke der ältesten Handschrift des 
Edictus Rothari. Deut. Arch. f. Gesch. Mittelalt., IV, no. 1. 

Dororay WHrreLock. Wulfstan and the So-Called Laws of Edward and Guthrum. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 
A. J. Ropericx. The Four Cantreds: A Study in Administration. Bull. Board Celtic Stud., 
Nov. . 
Aice Carver Cramer. The Origins and Functions of the Jewish Exchequer. Speculum, 
Apr. 

ALois WacnuTev. Die sizilische Thronkandidatur des Prinzen‘Edmund von England. Deut. 
-Arch. f. Gesch. Mittelalt., IV, no. 1. 

Harav Bourn. Franska konungar i nyare fransk historisk litteratur [review article]. 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1940, no. 4. 

H. Houwens Posr. L'origine germanique du mot et de l'institution de “Hermandad” en 
Espagne. Neophilologus, XXVI, no. 1. 
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Gamtarp LapsLey. The Interpretation of the Statute of York [I]. Eng. Hist. Rev. » Jan. 

Josepu Danmus. A Noté on Mediaeval Judgments. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

J. B. Reinuarp. Burning at the Stake in Mediaeval Law and Literature. Speculum, Apr. 

Heren M. Cam. The Decline and Fall of English Feudalism. History, Dec. 

FrieoricH Bocx. Die Appellationsschriften König Ludwigs IV. in den Jahren 1323/24. 
Deut. Arch. f. Gesch. Mittelalt., IV, no. 1. 

E. Zrenen. Zur Geschichte der Frankfurter Reichsschatzmeister, 1495-1499. Ibid. 


SociaL anp Economic 


W. Born. Textile Ornaments of the Post-Classical and Medieval Europe. Ciba Rev., Jan. 

Kari Branpt. Werla: Kénigspfalz, Yolksburgen, und Städte. Dent. Arch. f. Gesch. Mittel- 
alt., IV, no. 1. 

Hans-Warrer Kiewirz, Kanzleischule und Hofkapelle. Ibid. 

Demerrius B. Zema. Reform Legislation in the Eleventh Century and its Economic Im- 
port. Cath, Hist. Rev., Apr. 

R. H. Hivron. A Thirteenth-Century Poem on Disputed Villein Services. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

SaLomon Krarr. Slaget på Brunkeberg ur handelspolitisk synpunkt. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
1940, no. 2. . 

RoserT SipNEY SmrrH. Life Insurance in Fifteenth-Century Barcelona. Jour. Ec. Hist., 
May. 

Š ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 

B. Arraner, Die Schrift Iegi tot Meayioedéx, des Eustathios von Antiocheia. Byzant. 
Zeitsch., XL, no. 1. 

T. Nissen, Eine christliche Polemik gegen Julians Rede auf den König Helios. Ibid. 

F. R. Monrcomery Hrrcucocx. Origen's Theory of the Holy Communion and its In- 
fluence in the Church. Church Quar. Rev., Jan.-Mar. 

D. B. CAPELLE. Un plaidoyer pour la gk du Maître. Rech. Théol. Anc, et Méd., Jan.- 
Apr., 1940. 

Morton W. BLoomFiELD. The Origin of the Concept of the Seven Cardinal Sins. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., Apr. 

Geroutp Erard. The Odyssey of a Familiar Prayer [that preceding the Solemn Conse- 
cration in the Mass]. Theolog. Stud., May. 

D. O. Lorrin. Les théories du péché originel au xii siècle: II, La réaction abélardienne et 
porrétaine. Rech. Théol, Anc. et Méd., Jan.-Apr., 1940. 

Id. Nouveaux fragments théolegiques de Pécole d’Anselme de Laon: Quelques manuscrits 
français, Ibid. 

Franz PELsTER. Aus der Frühzeit deutscher Scholastik und deutscher Frömmigkeit: Mit- 
teilungen aus einer Paderborner Handschrift (Cod. Vat. Palat. 482). Scholastik, XV, 
no. 4. 

Jonannes Beumer. Das katholische Schriftprincip in der theologischen Literatur der 
Scholastik bis zur Reformation. Ibid., XVI, no. 1. 

` Ernst H. Kanrorowicz. A Norman Finale of the Exultet and the Rite of Sarum. Harvard 
Theol, Rev., Apr. 

D. O. Lorrin. Roland de Crémone et Hugues de Saint-Cher. Rech. Théol. Anc. et Méd., 
Jan.-Apr., 1940. 

P. GLORIEUX. La Summa Duacensis. Ibid. 

H. SALMAN. Le “Liber exercitationis ad viam felicitatis” d’Alfarabi. Ibid, 

Doris FLEsNER. The Use of Exempla in Medieval Preaching. Lutheran Church Quar., Apr. 

P. Guorrzux. Un pseudo-maitre en théologie [Valens]. Rech. Théol. Anc. et Méd., Jan.- 
Apr., 1940. 

Antonius-Maria VELLICO. De caractere scientifico sacrae theologiae apud Doctorem Sub- 
tilem. Antonianum, Jan. 

H. G. Ricuarpson. Clement V and the See of Canterbury. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. ` 

MARTIN GRABMANN. Der Metaphysikkammentar des Augustinus Triumphus von Ancona 
[d. 1328]. Scholastik, XVI, no. 3. 

Eowin J. WESTERMANN. Emperor Charles IV and Pope Innocent VI. Univ. Colorado Stud., 
Humanities, Feb. 
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ALLAN DuPont Breck. The Leadership of the English Delegation at Constance. Ibid. 

ANSBLM GUNTHOR. Johann Adam Mohler und das Ménchtum. Theolog. Quartalsch., 
CXXI, no. 3. 

KENNETH Urwin. The Theme of Mary’s Virginity in Fifteenth-Century France. Mod. 
Lang. Rev., Jan. 

Livarius OLicER. De iuventute Fr. Nicolai de Carbio, O. F. M., Innocenti IV poenitentiarii 
et biographi. Antonianum, July, 1940. 

D. C. Barn. Some Notes on the Printing of the Summa de Exemplis [of Joannes de Sancto 
Geminiano], 1499. Library, Trans. Bibliograph. Soc., Sept. 


EASTERN EuRoPE® 


Berra SEGALL. The Dumbarton Oaks Collection. 4m. Jour. Archaeol., Mar. 

T. Nissen. Zur Rhythmik und Sprache der Aristainetosbriefe. Byzant. Zeitsch., XL, no. 1. 

M. Tarcanišviui. Die Legende der heiligen Nino und die Geschichte des Georgischen 
Nationalbewusstseins. Ibid. 

E. Weicanp. Zwei neue Hypothesen über die Konstantinischen Bauten am heiligen Grab 
in Jerusalem. Ibid. 

A. N. Nasonov. Tmutorokan’ i istoriya Vostochnoi Yevropy x veka [Tmutorokan in the 
history of Eastern Europe in the roth century]. Istoricheskie zapiski, 1940, no. 6. 

A, SrenpER-PETERSEN. Etudes varégues. Classica et Mediaevalia, III, nos. 1-2. 

Sicrts BLÖNDAL; Nabites the Varangian, with Some Notes on the Varangians under 
Nicephorus III Botaniates and the Comneni. Ibid., no. 2. 

Car. WENDEL, Das unbekannte Schlussstiick der Theogonie des Teetzes. Byzant. Zeitsch., 
XL, no. 1. 

Joun L. La Monte. Taki ed Din, Prince of Hama. Moslem World, Apr. 

J. Gorrwa.p. Die Burg Til im südöstlichen Kilikien. Byzant. Zeitsch., XL, no. 1. 

S. A. Anwinsk1. Izvestiya vengerskikh missionerov xiii i xiv vv. o tatarakh i Vostochnoi 
Yevrope [reports of Hungarian missionaries of the 13th and 14th centuries on Tartars- 
and Eastern Europe]. Istoricheski arkhiv, III (1940). 

S. S. GapzyaTzx1. Votskaya i Izhorskaya zemlya Novgorodskovo gosudarstva [the Vot 
and Izhora territories of the Novgorod state]. Istoricheskie zapiski, 1940, no. 6. 

Pskovskaya sudnaya gramota [Pskov charter of justice]: New Translation and Com- 
mentary by L. V. CHEREPNIN and A. I. YAKOVLEV. Ibid. 

N. P. Porov. Pamyatniki literatury strigol’nikov [literature of the Strigolniki sect]. Ibid., 
no. 7. 

Ye. S. Zevakin and N. A. Pencuko. Iz istorii sotzial’nykh otnoshenil v genuezskikh 
koloniyakh Severnovo Prichernomor’ya v xv v. [contribution to the history of social 
relations in the Genoese colonies on the northern littoral of the Black Sea in the 15th 
century]. Ibid. 

Oraxar OptoZi+ix. George of Poděbrady and Bohemia to the Pacification of Silesia, 1459. 
Univ. Colorado Stud., Humanities, Feb. 


LITERARY 


OTTO SPRINGER. German and West Germanic. Germanic Rev., Feb. 

N. Luxman. Der historische Wolfdietrich (Theoderich der Grosse) [I]. Classica et Medi- 
aevalia, IIL, no. 2. 

CHARLES Donanue. The Valkyries and the Irish War-Goddesses. Publ. Mod. Ling. Assoc., 
Mar. 

B. J. Timmer. Wyrd in Anglo-Saxon Prose and Poetry [cont.]. Neophilologus, XXVI, 
no. I. 

Kemp Marone. Hygd. Mod. Lang. Notes, May. 

Id. Lift-Patterns in Old English Verse. Jour. Eng. Lit. Hist., Mar. 

C. L. Wrenn. A Saga of the Anglo-Saxons. History, Dec. 

` Jack D. A. Ocitvy. A Noteworthy Contribution to the Study of Bede. Univ. Colorado 
Stud., Humanities, Feb. 

H. H. KNIPPENBERG. Een veel betwiste tekst bij Ulfilas: 2 Cor. IX, 12-15. Neophilologus, 
XXV, no. 1. . $ 
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W. van Erpen. Enkele opmerkingen over de saga van Glúmr Eyjolfsson, Ibid., XXVI, 
no. L. ° 

_ GUSTAVE von’ GRUNEBAUM, Arabic Literary Criticism in the roth Century AD, Jour. Am: 
Oriental Soc., Mar. 2 

L. A. Vieneras. L'abbaye de Charroux et la légende du pèlerinage de Charlemagne. 
Romaniz Rev., Apr. A 

ALFRED Woxr. Der mittellateinische Waltharius und Ekkehard I. von St. Gallen. Studia 
Neophilologica, XIIE, nos. 1-2. 

Tu. C. van Srocxum. Wolframs Parzival und das Problem der Quelle. Neophiologus, 
XXVI, no. x. 

IRENE P. McKernan. The First B&graphy of an English Poet. Univ. Colorado Stud., 

. Humanities, Feb. 

Herzert BLocH. A Manuscript of Tacitus’ Agricola in Monte Cassino about 1135 A.D. 
Class. Philol., Apr. 

RocrerR SHERMAN Loomis. The Arthurian Legend before 1139. Romanic Rev., Feb. 

Grant McCotiey. Milton’s Battle in Heaven and Rupert of Saint Heribert. Speculum, 
Apr, $ 

Ursan T. Homes, yr. Chernubles de Munigre. Ibid. 

Herman J. GREEN. Fromont, a Traitor in the Chansons de Geste. Mod. Lang. Notes, May. 

Paut-Louis Faye. AOI: Another Suggestion. Univ. Colerado Stud., Humanities, Feb. 

Leo Sprrzer. Dieu et ses noms (Francs les cumandent a Deu et a ses nuns, Roland, 3694). 
Publ. Mod, Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

H. M. Smrser. The Middle English and Old Norse Story of Olive. Ibid. 

Brrtue M. Marti. Arnulfus and the Faits des Romains. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 

Géza Isrvanyf. Die mittellateinische Philologie in Ungarn (Geschichte, Lage, und Auf- 
gaben). Deut. Arch. f. Gesch. Mittelalt., IV, no. 1. 

Martsa Teach Gnunt. The Text of the De Vulgari Eloquentia. Romanic Rev., Apr. 

Ferpinanpus DELORME. Fr, Petri Joannis Olivi Tractatus “de perlegendis philosophorum 
libris”. Antonianum, Jan. 

MarcarEr GaLwaY. Geoffrey Chaucer, J. P. and M. P. Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 

J. S. P. TarLocx. The People in Chaucer’s Troilus. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

Sister MARY IMMACULATE. “Sixty” as a Conventional Number and Other Chauceriana. 
Mod. Leng. Quar., Mar. 

L. L. Hammericu. Studies to Visiones Georgii: III, The Descent of Guerrino il Meschino 
into the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Classica et Mediaevalia, Il, no. 2. ; 

Curr F. FEÖnLER. Sir John Paston’s Grete Booke, a Fiftzenth-Century “Best-Seller”. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, May. 

Epwarp Murray CLARK. A Restored Reading in the Towneley Purification Play. ibid. 

S. Harrison THomson. An Unnoticed Abridgement of the Historia de Preliis (Redaction 
12-13). Univ. Colorado Stud., Humanities, Feb. 

Eowin B. Witttams, The Old Portuguese Versions of the Life of Saint Alexis. Hispanic 
Rev., Jan. 

HERBERT L. Srewarr. Literature and Learning Five Centuries Ago. Queens Quar., Spring. 

HEINRICH SCHREIBER. Die alten Einbinde der Gutenberg-Bibel. Zentralbl, f, Bibliotheks- 
wesen, Nov.-Dec. 

Orro W. Fuurmann. The Modern Conception of Gutenberg. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. 
Am., XXXV, no. 1. 

Davip Cusnine Duniway. A Study of the Nuremberg Chronicle. Ibid. 
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British EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


An Index to the Columbia Edition of the Works of John Milton. By Frank ALLEN 
Patrerson, assisted by Frencx Rowe Focie. Two volumes. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. xvi, vi, 2141, $12.50.) If there is one char- 
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acteristic of modern scholarship in the United States more striking—and perhaps 
more useful—than any other, it is the development of what is sometimes called 
the “apparatus” of scholarly work, that is to say, annotated editions, bibliog- 
raphies, and indexes. There is a common and erroneous opinion among those 
who have never attempted any such minute, useful, and exacting work that it 
requires only a limited intelligence, great patience—and perhaps a good “re- 
search assistant” or secretary. But no one who seriously considers any such 
monumental and invaluable production as this two-thousand-page index to the 
admirable Columbia University edition of Milton’s works can have any doubt as 
to the intelligence required for such a task as his or the enormous contribution 
it has made to all study of Milton and his times, Not excepting Masson’s Life of 
Milton, it is the most useful guide to the work of the poet-pamphleteer which 
has yet appeared. It not only marks an epoch in Miltoniana, but it offers a new 
starting point for all future work in the field. Despite the disavowal of the 
claim that this is not only an index but a concordance, the inclusion of an in- 
finity of references to Milton’s sources, his allusions, his indebtedness to other 
authors, as well as general headings like liberty, parliament, crime, nearly fifty 
pages on the single entry “God”, with a multitude of references to words like 
“disrelish” and “girded”, two pages on “hope”, eight pages on “kings”, a page 
on “stars”, and such like matters—all this shows that we have here no mere 
“index nominorum” but a real guide to Miltoniana, as useful to the historian as 
_it is to the literary scholar. It is a great climax to a great contribution to scholar- 
ship, of which its editors, compilers, and the university which made it possible 
may be justly proud. ' W. C. ABBOTT. 


Milton and his Modern Critics. By Losan PearsaLL Smits. [An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1941, pp. 87, $1.50.) 


The Governors Lady, Mrs. Philip Gidley King: An Australian Historical Narra- 
tive. By Marnie Basserr. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. xii, 
131, $3.50.) When Anna Josepha Coombe of Devonshire married Philip Gidley 
King of Cornwall in 1791, she became “her Excellency”, for King held a com- 
mission as lieutenant governor of Norfolk Island. Their government house 
mieasured twenty-four feet by twelve, and the island had only a thousand in- 
habitants. It was a modest domain, but the Kings were modest West Country 
folk. In 1800 King became governor of New South Wales and Mrs. King Aus- 
tralia’s first first lady. King resigned in 1807, and in 1808 he was dead. Restless 
in England, Mrs. King eventually returned to Australia, where she lived among 
her children and grandchildren until, at the age of eighty, she died. Mrs. Bassett 
has aptly chosen and interestingly developed this unique story to illustrate the 
influence of women on Australian development. Mrs. King is pictured as a 
simple, practical, imperturbable, unimaginative, kindly housewife, whose reach 
never far exceeded her grasp. She was more disturbed by her husband’s gout 
than by the convict system. Perhaps, however, Mrs. Bassett has somewhat mis- 
taken the proportion of things in Mrs. King’s diaries for the proportion of 
things in Mrs. King’s mind. It should at least have been possible to trace the 
outcome of Mrs. King’s orphanage experiment, even at the expense of some 
otherwise delightful shipboard gossip. W. M. Wurreraw. 


ARTICLES 


W. C. Ricnarpson, The Surveyor of the King’s Prerogative. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

A. F. PoLLarD. A Protean Clerk of the Commons. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. g 

CHRISTINA HALLOWELL GARRETT. The Legatine Register of Cardinal Pole, 1554-57. Jour: 
Mod. Hist., June. 
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The Elizabethan Medical Service. Army Quar., Jan. 

LAURENCE STAPLETON. Halifax and Raleigh. Jour. Hist. Idees, Apr. . 

Goprrey Davies. The Formation of the New Model Army. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Henry J. Cappury. Quakers, Jews, and Freedom of Teaching in Barbados, 1686. Bull. 
Friends’ Hist. Soc., Autumn. 

H. Goerz. The Fall of Vijayanagar and the Nationalization of Muslim Art in Dakhan. 
Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 

Ganpa SincH. Nanak Panthis or the Sikh and Sikhism of the 17th Century. Translated 
and edited from Muksin Fani’s Dabistan-i-Mazahib. Jbid. 

NANDALAL CHATTERJI. Was the Abdali Invasion of 1766-67 a Real Menace to Bengal? 
(A Rejoinder). Ibid. e f 

K. NARASIMHACHARI. Annals of Old Madras: Law Courts, 1768-1862. Ibid. 

T. G. P. Spear. The British Administration of the Delhi Territory (1803-57). Ibid. 

Mary Ransome. Church and Dissent in the Election of 1710. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

WYLie SypHeR. The African Prince in London. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

T. J. Enwarbs. Boy Regiments and Boy Officers. Army Quar., Jan. 

Ernest CAMPBELL MossNer. Was Hume a Tory Historian? Facts and Reconsiderations. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

W. B. Kerr. Newfoundland in the Period before the American Revolution. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

WALTER N. Sace. The Historical Peculiarities of Canada with Regard to Hemisphere 
Defense. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

ARcHANGE GopzouT.°La liste chronologique de l'abbé Noiseux: Une mystification his- 
torique. Culture, Mar. 

Gustave Lancror. Perspectives économiques et militaires de la guerre de sept ans au 
Canada. Ibid. 

GERALD S. Granam. The Origin of Free Ports in British North America. Can. Hist, Rev., 
Mar. 

James F. Kenney. The Public Records of the Province of Quebec, 1763-1791. Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Canada, XXXIV (1940). 

H. S. MonTGOoMERIE. The Morrison Myth. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 

W. S. Watrace. The Journalist in Canadian Politics: A Retrospect. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

RapuarL Tuck. Canada and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Univ. Toronto 
Law Jour., Lent. 

GerorcE W. Spracce. Joseph Lancaster in Montreal. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

GEorGE F. G. STanLeY. Documents relating to the Swiss Immigration to Red River in 
1821. Ibid. 

Witty Ley. Big Bertha, 1855 Style. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 

Donap C. Davinson. Relations of the Hudson’s Bay Company with the Russian Ameri- 
can Company on the Northwest Coast, 1829-1867. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

H. A. Cortison. The Oolachan Fishery. Ibid. 

Rosie L. Rep. The Inside Story of the “Komazata Maru”. Ibid. 

Grant DEXTER. Oscar Douglas Skelton. Queen’s Quar., Spring. 

LurLLAa Gerrys. Canadian Federalism: Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 

FRIEDRICH Luckwaupr. Lord Milner und die englische Stidafrikapolitik. Berl. Monatsh., 
Dec. 

Mario Toscano. Britisch-Somaliland: Seine strategische und politische Bedeutung in den 
Verhandlungen der Pariser Friedenskonferenz. Ibid., Oct. 

Horace S. Mazer. Who sunk the Hampshire? [armored cruiser carrying Kitchener to 
Russia]. Marine Corps Gazette, Mar. 

Sir W. S. Hotpsworru. A Chapter of Accidents in the Law of Libel. Law Quar.. Rev., Jan. 

H. Verney Loverr. India, 1914-1940: An Historical Study. Quar. Rev., Jan. 

KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI, India in a Changing Asia. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Cart Burcuarpr. Kong Edward VIII og “Victoria-Anden” [King Edward and Vic- 
torianism]. Samtiden, 1940, no. 9. 

ALLAN SHaw. The Australian War Effort. Australian Quar., Mar. 

R. S. PARKER. The War and Social Control in New Zealand. Ibid. 
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W. B- Sucn. New Zealand’s First Year of War. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

A. Brapy. Political Parties and Nationalism in South Africa. Univ. Toronto Quar., Jan. 

Mary Cocan Bromace. Linguistic Nationalism in Eire. Rev. Politics, Apr. 

Philip Kerr, Marquess of Lothian. Round Table, Mar. 

DonaLp Cowie. Britain’s Military Genius. Dalhousie Rev., Jan. 

J. M. ScaMMELL. The Survival of the British Empire: 1792-1812, 1914-1940. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Feb. 

DOCUMENTS 

Lizy B. CAMPBELL. Richard Tarlton and the Eaithanake of 1580. Huntington Library 
Quar., Apr. 

R. C. AnpeRrson. The Golden Hind at Deptford. PEA s Mirror, Jan. 

J. Micron Frencu. John Milton, Scrivener, the Temples of Stowe, and Sir John Lenthall. 
Huntington Library Quar., Apr. 

GrorcE F. Brack. Some Unpublished Scottish Witchcraft Trials. Bull. New York Public 
Library, Apr., May. 

W. Grserr Wituiams. Recusancy in Caernarvonshire in the Time of Charles I. Bull. 
Board Celtic Stud., Nov. 

Goprrey Davies and MARJORIE Scout Letters of Charles Davenant. Huntington 
Library Quar., Apr. 

Wiurarp E. IRELAND. James Douglas and the Russian American Company, 1840. Brit. 
Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Id. A Further Note on the Annexation Petition of 1869. Ibid. 


France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 


C.W. Cole 


The French. Renaissance. By Catuerine E. Boyp, Division of Museum Extension, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, [Text for Illustrative Set No. 3, Museum Ex- 
tension Publications.] (Boston, Division of Museum Extension, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1940, portfolio consisting of text of pp. 47, plates 42, $5.20.) The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is to be congratulated on this intelligently chosen collec- 
tion of prints illustrating the course of the French Renaissance. It covers a wide 
range of material and should be of the greatest service to students or teachers 
interested in any aspect of French history during that period. The pictures are 

_ finely mounted on separate sheets, with an eye, one suspects, to classroom use. 
They are accompanied by a running commentary, and Miss Catherine E. Boyd 
has also contributed a -brief history of the French Renaissance to serve as a 
guide to the whole, Though the pictures are naturally the chief attraction, Miss 
Boyd’s work deserves special commendation. It is remarkably clear and com- 
prehensive, sound and well balanced. One could scarcely ask for a more perfect 
general treatment of the French Renaissance in all its political, social, religious, 
and economic interrelations in the forty odd pages available. 

Wattace K, FErcuson. 


Vertu: Die Bedeutung des Wortes in der französischen Renaissance, By WALTER 
Baurmann. [Romanische Studien, Heft 51.] (Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1939, pp. 
141, 5-70 M.) 

Lamartine ou le sens de l'amour: La première époque de la vie et de la pensée. 
By Marcer Boucuarp. [Annales de l'Est, publiées par la Faculté des Lettres de 
PUniversité de Nancy.] (Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1940, pp. xi, 193.) This recent 
study in the youthful thought of Lamartine and its transformation toward the 
close of the Restoration complements an earlier work, Un chapitre de la vie de 
Lamartine, by Edouard Drouot, which appeared in 1932. It is a careful analysis 
of the character and reactions of Lamartine’s mind as shown in his letters and 


` 
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his earlier works. Too often Lamartine has been catalogued as another typical 
member of the romantic school, though the romanticists did not behave very 
often as a school. This study shows a sturdier Lamartine than is usually known, 
a young poet who is not always melancholy and who works in the fields and 
calls himself a grand vigneron. The spirit of Lamartine was strong. It was made 
up: of the early traditions in which he was raised and for which he always 
retained a deep and wistful love and the sterner stuff of the eighteenth century 
writers whose’ works he began to study while he was still under the tutelage of 
his parents. This same vigor which he had expressed in his love for his vine- 
yards and in his delight in working at them came out in his standard for 
living—‘T-indépendence de la pensée, du caractère, et de la vie”. But there was 
another element equally effective in his make-up. He once remarked, “je ne 
croyais pas d’esprit, mais je voulais croire de coeur”. And that last phrase, M. 
Drouot points out, is the basis of all Lamartine’s thought and action. It was the 
heart which dictated, not simply in his loves and the crises they brought but also 
in his relations with men as well as in his verse and his prose. 
Jonn M. S. ALLISON. 


The Second Empire. By Ocrave Ausry. Translated by ARTHUR LIVINGSTON. (Phil- 
adelphia, Lippiticott, 1940, pp. 638, $5.00.) Alexis de Tocqueville observed in his 
Recollections that there are two types of history—political and literary—and that 
the latter aims at entertaining the reader with “what is striking rather than with 
what is significant”. If this is true, then M. Aubry’s account of Napoleon III is 
certainly “literary history” and should be placed on library shelves along with 
Philip Guedalla’s Second Empire. As literary history, however, Aubry’s book has 
real merit. The dramatic qualities of the material are used to the full, with 
intrigue after intrigue unfolding in the fine atmosphere of successfully main- 
tained suspense, Terse delineation of character, a wealth of anecdotes, and a 
brilliant capacity for description make the principal figures of the story and the 
most important scenes as vivid as though they were actually before us. Nor 
have the theatricals lost anything in translation, for Arthur Livingston has 
sensed the spirit of the author and done it full justice. Like most of its kind, 


1. this history would have profited, however, from a clearer understanding and 


- -presentation of the underlying economic and social factors at work in the body 

- politic. The mere statement that “reaction always seems to rest on excesses in 
the field of social struggle” (p. 34) only suggests and does not provide an inter- 
pretation of the Second Empire’s history. Nor does the emphasis placed upon 
Louis Napoleon’s conception of the putative social ideals of the Great Empire 
seem convincing. In truth, the drama of the book seems to obscure the fact that 
there was an audience. SHEPARD B. CLOUGH. 


ARTICLES 


Tuomas F. Power, JR. Emergency Relief in France in 1788. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 
ARTHUR L. Dunyam. Hew the First French Railways were Planned: Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 
H. J. Heneman. Recent Governmental Reforms in France. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 
RicHard HENDEL. Contemporary Journalism in Occupied France. Social Stud., Mar. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


O. J. Falnes 
ARTICLES 


Arnoro Rasrav. Finmarks politiske historie. Samtiden, 1940, nos. 3-4. 
Jac. S. Worm-MÜLLER. Ngdsarene, 1807-1814. Ibid., no. 5. 
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EMIL FREDERIKSEN. Grundtvig i 1810. Gads Danske Magasin, Sept., 1940. 
Haks Jensen. 1814 og 1864 som ske! i dansk historie. Nord, Tids., 1941, no. 1. 
Ben A. Arneson. The Recent Parliamentary Elections in Sweden. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N., Anderson 


‘The Emperor Charles V: The Growth and Destiny of a Man and of a World- 
Empire. By Kart Branny, Professor of History at the University of Göttingen, 
Translated from the German by C. V. Wev€woop. (New York, Knopf, 1939, 
Bp. 655, $5.00.) The English translation of Brandi’s book on Charles V (the 
original was reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 344) has been carefully prepared 
by the author of The Thirty Years War, C. V. Wedgwood. The English text is 
a faithful rendering of the original, though perhaps a certain heaviness of the 
German style appears more clearly in the English edition. The work has its 
limitations. It emphasizes the destiny of a man at the expense of the growth of 
a world empire, neglecting the general, especially the social and intellectual, 
history of the period. But even a mere political biography of one of the com- 
manding figures of sixteenth century history, written by one of the foremost 
scholars in the field, should prove a highly welcome addițion to the historical 
works on the age. Although the reader is left without any guide to the sources 
and literature of the work, no student of the period will fail to listen to Brandi’s 
critical appraisal of the statesmanship of Charles V and the ups and downs of 
his political fortunes. Only few people will be able to appreciate fully the 
amount of research and intricate analysis that is hidden under the surface of an 
evenly flowing narrative. Hajo Horsorn. 


ARTICLES 

Winaem Paucx. The Historiography of the German Reformation during the Past 
Twenty Years. Church Hist., Dec. 

Rozsert FrrepMann. Conception of the Anabaptists. lid. g 

RICHARD NÜRNBERGER. Die lex naturae als Problem der vita christiana bei Luther. Arch. 
f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVII, no. 1. 

Fritz BLANKE. Das Reich der Wiedertiufer zu Münster [I]. Zid. 

WitueLm WiswEDeL, Das Schulwesen der Huterischen Brüder in Mähren. Ibid. 

GERHARD Ritter. Deutsche Reformationsgeschichte in 6kumenisch-katholischer Sicht. Ibid. 

WitueLm Maurer. Aus der Werkstatt der “Deutschen Biographie der Reformationszeit”. 
Ibid, . 

Warner KönLeR. Das Taufertum in der neueren kirchenhistorischen Forschung [I]. 
Ibid. - 

Heinrich BorxkamM. Luthers Bericht über seine Entdeckung der iustitia dei. Ibid., nos. 
2-3. . 

© Hans Frur. von CAMPENHAUSEN, Reformatorisches Selbstbewusstsein und reformatorisches 
Geschichtsbewusstsein bei Luther, 1517-1522. Ibid. 

E. Kontmeyer. Die Geschichtsbetrachtung Luthers. Ibid. 

Hernricu Horrmann. Reformation und Gewissensfreiheit. Ibid. 

K. A. Metssincer. Erasmus entdeckt seine Situation. Ibid. 

Hanns Rickert. Das Eindringen der Tropuslehre in die schweizerische Auffassung vom 
Abendmahl. Ibid. : 

Orro CLEMEN. Die Schmalkaldener. und Frankreich in Mai, 1543. Ibid. 

Frirz BLANKE. Beobachtungen zum ältesten Tauferbekenntnis. bid. 

CHRISTIAN Hece. Pilgram Marbeck und die oberdeutschen Taufgesinnten. Ibid. 

Ernst STAEHELIN. Kirchlich-menschliche Beziehungen im Zeitalter der Orthodoxie und 
des beginnenden Pietismus nach den Stammbüchern des Frey-Grynaeischen Institutes in 
Basel. Ibid. 
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Rosert Frrepmann. Spiritual Changes in European Mennonitism, 1650-1750. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Jan. j 

BERTHOLD ALTMANN. The Autonomous Federation of Jewish Communities in Paderborn. 
Jewish Social Stud., Apr. 

Kart J. Arnpr. Herder and the Harmony Society. Germanic Rev., Apr. 

Wotreane Liere. Friedrich Schiller und die Kultur-Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Ibid. 

FrieprIcH EnGEL-Janosi. Austria and the Beginnings of the Kingdom of Greece [I]. 
Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

Jusrus Hlasuacen. Vormarz, 1840-1848. Schmollers Jahrb., LXIV, no. 6. 

THEODOR STEM Le. Bismarck als Sozialpolitiker. Ibid. 

Cart Scumitr. Die Stellung Lorenz von Steins in der Geschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Ibid. 

ALBERT Mater. Donoso Cortés im Schrifttum der Deutschen. Hochland, Nov. 

Marruias Laros. Franz Xaver Kraus. Ibid., Oct. 

Wituetm Mommsen. Von der Pfordten ein Grossdeutscher? Hist. Zettsch., CLXII, no. 3. 

Karu Jacos. Wilhelminisch, nicht Wilhelmisch. Ibid. 

HILDE Orrenuermer. The Disappearance of Jewish Communities in Germany, 1900-1938. 
Jewtsh Social Stud., Apr. 

J. B. Brown. The Death of a Fleet [mutiny and Scapa Flow]. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Mar. 

RarrpH H. Lurz. The Collapse of German Democracy under the Brüning Government, 
March 30, 1930-May 30, 1932. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Oscar J. Hammen. German Historians and the Advent of the National Socialist State. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Louis Domeratzxy. The Industrial Power of the Nazis. For. Affairs, Apr. 

X. German Strategy: 1914 and 1940. Ibid. 

Joser Hant. The Last Mile of Appeasement. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

Ernst’ Karu Winter. Salvage for a Fourth Austria. Ibid. 

Perer F. Drucker. What became of the Prussian Army? Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter. 

Dr. v. Krerzery. Weltkrieg und Bevélkerungspolitik. Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellschafts- 
biol., XXXIV, no. 4. 

Gustav Gratz. Ungarns Aussenpolitik seit dem Weltkriege. Berl. Monatsh., Jan. 

Hans Rirscut. Das Problem der Steigerung der Realléhne einst und heute. Schmollers 
Jahrb., LXIV, no. 6. 

Winry Anpreas. Karl Stahlin zum Gedächtnis. Hist. Zettsch., CLXIIL; no. 1. 

Eine Fachbibliothek zur Judenfrage. Ibid., CLXII, no. 3. 

WALTER Frank. Zur Geschichte der Judenzrage. Ibid. 

Herbert Cysarz. Zur Gegenwartslage der deutschen Geisteswissenschaften. Ibid. 

Warrer Frank. Die deutschen Geisteswissenschaften im Kriege. Ibid., CLXII, no. 1. 


DocuMENTS 

A. J. F. Ziectscumm. Unpublished 16th Century Letters of the Hutterian Brethren [I]. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Wityetm Derscn. Ein Brief Johann Aurifabers. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVII, 
no. I. 

Kunstgeschichtliche Betrachtungen von Jacob Burckhardt. Mitgeteilt von WALTHER REHM, 
Corona, X, no. 1. 

Jowannes Ficxer. Eine elsissische Denkschrift für die Neuerrichtung der Strassburger 
Universitat, 1871. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVII, nos. 2-3. 


ITALY ` 


f Gaudens Megaro 
Machiavelli: “The Prince” and Other Works, including “Reform in Florence”, 


'“Castruccio Castracani”, “On Fortune”, “Letters”, “Ten Discourses on Livy”. 


New Translations, Introductions, and Notes by Arran H. Giizert, Duke Uni- 
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versity. [University Classics, Walter Hendricks, General Editor.] (Chicago, 
Packard, 1941, pp. ix, 322, $1.00.) This appears as the first volume of a new 
series of texts intended primarily for use in colleges and universities. “Thé pur- 
pose of the editor is to present Machiavelli as political thinker and political artist 
so far as one small volume allows. The first necessity is that he be made to speak 
English as clearly as possible... . There has been no English version of the 
Discourse on Reforming the Government of Florence since the Eighteenth 
Century, and the Familiar Letters here presented make their first appearance in 
English as independent units. The same is gue of the Capitolo on Fortune.” 


Sui margini del Congresso di Vienna: Diario di Ferdinando Cornacchia, Gennaio- 
Settembre, 1815. By Francesco Lemmi. [Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento 
italiano.] (Genoa, etc., Società Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, Albrighi, 
Segati e C., 1940, pp. viii, 136, 8 1.) Ferdinando Cornacchia (1768-1842) was 
sent to the Congress of Vienna as a kind of financial expert for Parma. His chief 
function was to assist Metternich in devising adequate compensation for Maria 
Louisa, sister of the king of Spain, in case Parma were given to Napoleon’s 
wife. The editor has chosen a fitting title for this record, which is the work of 
one of the small fry moving on the periphery of great things. For the most part 
it consists of statements of what Cornacchia thought wag going on. After a 
summary notation for January and February about the Polish-Saxon problem, 
regular entries cover the period from February 23 until September 26. Naturally 
the fullest accounts concern Parma and the related problems of Tuscany, Lucca, 
and the Legations; but there are several entries concerning the Austrian plan 
for reestablishing a kingdom of Italy and several dealing with Metternich’s 
policy toward Murat and the Papal States. Considerable mention is made of 
what was known and what was believed at Vienna about Napoleon’s return to 
power in France. This diary contains but little gossip; actually it furnishes far 
more information about Italian problems at Vienna than does the diary of San 
Marzano, published by P. Iario Rinieri in his Corrispondenza inedita dei car- 
dinali Consalvi e Pacca (Turin, 1903). The text is well provided by the editor 
with notes, most of which identify persons. Howarp McGaw SMYTH. 


ARTICLES 


PauL Hytanp Harris. Progress in Machiavelli Studies. Italica, Mar. 

Erio Gianturco. Critical Reflections on Kar] Joel’s Appraisal of Vico. Ibid., Dec. 

E. Goaceto. The Italian Scholarship of George Washington Greene. Mod. Lang. Jour., Jan. 

Id. Ẹmierson’s Interest in Italy and Italian Literature. Italica, Sept. 

Marcaret Dr Giovanni. The Italian Friends of Longfellow. Ibid., Dec. 

Mario Misstrott. Alfredo Oriani: Ein Wegbereiter des Faschismus. Berl. Monatsh., Dec. 

GASPARE AMBROSINI. Aufgaben und Ziele der faschistischen Kolonisation in Afrika. Ibid., 
Feb. 

RoLann L. Warren. Fascism and the Church. Am. Sociol, Rev., Feb. 

ANGELO PIERO SERENI. The Legal Status of Albania. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Apr. 

Barsara Warp. Italy in the War. National Rev., Dec. 

E. J. Parrerson. The Italian Betrayal. Empire Rev., Dec. 

Enwarp Hurrow. Italia Tradita. Nineteenth Cent., Feb. 

Douctras WoopruFr. The Pope, Italy, and the War. Ibid. 

Jonn CHarreris. The Italian Reverses. Ibid., Apr. ə 

Sir CuarLEs Gwynn. The War with Italy. Fortnightly, Feb. 

Id. The Libyan Campaign. Ibid., Mar. 

ALBERTO TARCHIANI. Fascism now seen in Decline: Its Status in Italy. Living Age, Mar. 

G. P. Goocu, British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939: The Abyssinian War. Contemp. Rev. 
Feb. 
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Id. Britisk: Foreign Policy, 1919-1939: VI, The Rapprechement with Italy, 1937-9. [did 
Mar, . . 

E. Avzerz. Hitler and Mussolini. Ibid., Feb. 

Wickxnam STEED. What of Italy? Ibid., Mar. 

A Dutch Traveller: Italian Contempt. Living Age, May. 

K. Toporov. In Defense of Italian Soldiers. Am. Mercury, Apr. 

Leland SvoweE. Italian Fascism: Dead or Dying. Current Hist., Apr. 

Lure: Srvrzo. Italy at the Crossroads. Commonweal, Feb. 21. 

Id. Has the Italian Character Changed? Ibid., Apr. 11. 

Id. Italy of Tomorrow, New Europe Apr. 


DocuMENTS 


Germany-Italy: Pact of Friendship and Alliance, May 22, 1939. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, 
Jan. ' 
Germany-izaly-Japan: Tri-Power Accord, Sept. 27, 1940. lbid. 


Russia and PoLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


ARTICLES 

P. A. Sapikov. Iz istorii oprichniny xvi v. [contribution to the history of the oprichnina 
in the 16th century]. Istoricheski arkhiv, Wi (1940). 

N. S. Cuayev, K voprosu o syske i prikreplenii krest'yan v Moskovskom gosudarstve xvi v. 
[contribution to the study of the census of peasants in Muscovy in the 16th century and 
of the origin of serfdom]. Istoricheskie zapiski, 1940, no. 6. 

M. N. Trxsomurov. Novgorodskoe vosstaniye 1650 g. [the Novgorod uprising of 1650}. 
Ibid., no. 7. i 

T. K. Kryzov. Franko-russkiye otnosheniya v pervuyu pəlovinu Severnoi voiny [Franco- 
Russian relations during the first half of the Northern War]. Ibid. 

N. M. Dauzninin. Gosudarstvennye krest’yane v dvoryanskikh i pravitel’stvennykh proek- 
takh 1800-1833 gg. [state peasants in the projects of the nobility and government in 
1800-33]. Ibid. 

K. A. Pazurrnov. K voprosu o roli krepostnovo truda v doreformennoi promyshlennosti 
[the role of serf labor in industry before the emancipation of the serfs}. Ibid. 

A. L. Popov, Bor’ba za sredneaziatski platzdarm [the struggle of the Central Asiatic mili- 
tary base]. Ibid. 

A. A. Srroxov and V. A. Bocusevicu. Predvaritel’nyi otchet o raskopkakh v Novgorode 

_ V 1939 g. [report on excavation in Novgorod in 1939, southern section of the Kremlin]. 
Nougorodski istoricheski sbornik, 1940, no. 7. 

Wituiam Henry CHAMBERLIN. Stalin in the War. Yale Rev., Mar. 

V. I. Picners. Polsha na putyakh kolonizatzii Ukrainy i Belorussii: Lyublinskaya uniya 
i yeyo politicheskiye posledstviya [establishment of the colonial regime in the Ukraine 
and White Russia: the political consequences of the Union of Lublin]. Istoricheskie 
zapiski, 1940, no. 7. 

N. Darı. Vilnius [Wilno]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1941, no. 2. : 

ARTHUR P, CoLEMAN. The Polish Peasant in Recent Literature [review article]. Jour. 
Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 


Documents 


Francesco Tigpoto; S. A. ANNINSKI, ed. Rassuzhdéniye o delakh Moskovii 1560 g. 
[Francesco Tiepolo, Delle cosi di Moscovia, 1560; Italian original and Russian trans- 
lation]. Istoricheski arkhiv, IM (1940). 

N. Korosxov. Larga i Kagul: Materialy o polkovodcheskoi deyatel’nosti Rumyantzeva- 
Zadunaiskovo [Larga and Kagul: materials on the military activity of Rumyantzev- 
Zadunaiski, 1770]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1940, no. 6. 

M. Rasinovicn and N. Suryapnixov. Anglo-burskaya voina v doneseniyakh russkovo 
yoyennovo agenta [Boer Wars in the reports of the Russian military agent in London]. 
Ibid. ' 
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FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


Japan and the United States, 1790-1853: A Study of Japanese Contacts with, and 
Conceptions of the United States and its People prior to, the American Expedi- 
tion of 1853-4. By SHunzo Saxamaxt, [The Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, Second Series, Volume XVII.] (Tokyo, the Society, 1939, pp. xi, 204, 
5 yen.) This superior research expands previous knowledge of Japanese-Ameri- 
can contacts before Perry and exhibits the importance of ships and seafaring 
men. It draws on abundant research material Qvailable in Japan and on Western 
sources. Its use of considerable detail is satisfying and discriminating. The style 
is excellent. Nine chapters discuss castaways from American vessels in Japanese 
waters and American efforts to trade. One chapter examines American contacts 
with shipwrecked Japanese seamen. Four others consider English studies in 
Japan, 1760-1853; early maps and knowledge of America; American notices in 
reports of the privileged Dutch traders at Nagasaki; and diverting Japanese 
accounts of the United States and its history and customs, Corresponding Ameri- 
can conceptions of Japan are omitted. An appendix lists Western ships in 
Japanese waters; a glossary explains Japanese terms used in the text; and a 
bibliography adds information and ideas essential to stydents of American 
history and international relations. The index (of proper names) would have 
greater reference value if it also contained analytical entries; the workmanlike 
conclusion must serve as a partial substitute, Professor Sakamaki’s mature addi- 
tion to scholarship will generate new researches, including increased study of 
American nautical and consular manuscripts. The book merits wide ‘reading. 

. ELDON GRIFFIN. 


The China Trade and its Influences. (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1941, pp. xi, 21, 101 figures,’50 cents.) The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
organized an exhibition on the China trade and its influence which will be on 
view till September 2r. “It is hoped that the material in the pages that follow 
will not only provide a handbook to the exhibition, but will also, with the 
accompanying historical studies, prove a record of more than ephemeral im- 
portance.” 


ARTICLES 


Homer H. Duss. A Military Contact between Chinese and Romans in 36 3.c. T’oung Pao, 
XXXVI, no. 1. 

WoLrRAaM Esernarp. Bemerkungen zu statistischen Angaben der Han-Zeit, Ibid. 

Wei-HuA CHanc. Brief Survey of Border Defences in the Han dynasty [in Chinese]. 
Cheeloo Sinolog. Research Jour., Jan. 

Wima Farrpanx. The Offering Shrines of “Wu Liang Tz‘u". Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., Mar. 1 

S. Wapa. On the Establishment of “Nan Yüeh Kuo” [in Japanese]. Shain, Jan. 

Lewis A. Maverick. Hsii Kuang-Ch‘i, a Chinese Authority on Agriculture. Agricultural 
Hist., Oct. 

Davip Gray Poston. Bits of Old Soochow. North China Brit, Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1940. 

Horsr Hammirzscu. Shingaku: Eine Bewegung der Volksaufklirung und Volkserziehung 
in der Tokugawazeit (1603-1868). Monumenta Nipponica, 1941, no. 1. 

T. Masupa. On the Boundary in the Treaty of Nerchinsk [in Japanese]. SAirin, Jan. 

J. Devercne, S.J. L'ile Formose au xvii® siècle. Monumenta Nipponica, 1941, no, 1. 

Cuarves C. STELLE. American Trade in Opium to China, 1821-1839, Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

Yen-yii Huane. Viceroy Yeh Ming-ch‘en and the Canton Episode (1856-1861). Harvard 
Jour, Asiatic Stud., Mar. 
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Baron TakaHaru Mirsut. The System of Communications at the Time of the Meiji 
Restoration. Monumenta Nipponica, 1941, no. 1. 

J. K. Yamacrwa. Cornwallis’ Account of Japan: A Forgery and its Exposure. Ibid. 

Yasuz6 Sczux1. Hermann Roesler und die japanische Verfassung. Ibid. 

Joun L. Curistian. Anglo-French Rivalry in Southeast Asia. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

Anrra BraDLey. Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America. Pacific Affcirs, Mar. 

Wituiam H. Tayor and Roserr A. Brapy. Policy Centralization :n Japan under the 
Kokutai Principle. Ibid. 

Haroun J. NogLe. Recent Administration in Korea. Amerasia, Apr. 

e 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1763-1783. By Moses Corr 
TYLER, Sometime Professor at the University of Michigan and at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Volume I, 1763-1776; Volume II, 1776-1783. (New York, published for 
the Facsimile Library by Barnes and Noble, 1941, pp. xxxvii, 521, XiX, 527,+ 
$12.50.) The Facsimile Library of Barnes and Noble has dore well to issue this 
reprint of a wok that has long been a classic in the literature of American 
history. In a review of the first volume of the original edition which appeared 
in the pages of this journal in July, 1897 (Am. Hist. Rev., Il, 738-40), Paul 
Leicester Ford pronounced it to be “far and away the best treatment of the 
literature of those years of turmoil yet written, so careful and accurate, so full 
and discriminating, that it must stand apart from all previous attempts”. Time 
has fully justified the distinguished critic’s judgment, and in spite of all that has 
been written since Tyler’s day on the history of the Revolutionary period, his 
work remains the magnum opus in its field. It is appropriate that Dr. Randolph 
Greenfield Adams should contribute an introductory note to this reprint. For 
Tyler’s courses in history and literature at the University of Michigan aroused in 
one of his students, William L. Clements, a love of books and an enthusiasm 
for book collecting that were to result in the formation of the great library of 
Americana of which Dr. Adams is director. R. L. SCHUYLER. 


The American Revolution considered as a Social Movement. By J. FRANKLIN 
Jameson. Second printing. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940, pp. 100, 
$1.75.) This is a reprint of an important and well-known little volume that has 
been out of print for several years. In a foreword on Dr. Jameson, Professor 
Evarts B. Greene says: “The young scholar looking forward to studies in this 
field cannot do’ better than begin by reading this suggestive little book. It will 
show him what kind of problems he has to consider and, what is not less im- 
portant, the liberal spirit in which they should be approached.” 


Early American Court Records: A Publication Program. By Ricuarp B. Morais, 
Associate Professor of History, College of the City of New York. [Anglo- 
American Legal History Series.] (New York, New York University School of | 


Law, 1941, pp. 37, $1.00.) 


Early Banks in the District of Columbia, 1792-1818. By Joun JosepH Warsa. 
(Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1940, pp. viii, 183, $1.75.) 
This doctoral dissertation is a perfect example of pedestrian, unimaginative, 
incomplete, inchoate, but nevertheless moderately useful compilation of miscel- 
laneous data from easily accessible secondary sources. A brief introductory 
chapter gives a perfunctory survey of colonial private credit and land bank 
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schemes and of the rise of commercial banking in the United States in the late 
eighteenth century. Successive chapters are then devoted to more detailed treat- 
ments of the pioneer chartered banks in each of the three villages comprised in 
the original District of Columbia, namely, the: Bank of Alexandria, the Bank of 
Columbia (in Georgetown), and the Bank of Washington. Chapter v deals cur- 
sorily with eleven other banks which came into existence prior to 1818 as well 
as with the Washington branches of the first and second Banks of the United 
States. In a concluding chapter the author summarizes his not very expert 
generalizations respecting the salient features of local banking operations during 
the period under review. Actually, the book co#ers developments down to about 
the year 1840, Sundry sins of commission and of omission have been noted but 
cannot be considered here for lack of space. With all due diffidence it may be 
observed that Dr. Walsh’s several discussions of the first Bank of the United 
States (pp. 13-16, 154-56) are needlessly inadequate in view of the new material 
published by the reviewer in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, LXI (1937), 263-85. : James O. WETTEREAU. 


Romanticism in America: Papers contributed to a Symposium held at the Balti- 

* more Museum of Art, May 13, 14, 15, 1940. Edited by Grorce Boas. (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940, pp. xi, 202, plates xv, $2.25.) Nothing but praise is . 
due the Baltimore Museum of Art for its plan of bringing together in a three- 
day symposium every spring a group of scholars from different fields to con- 
sider some one significant topic in the history of taste, Unfortunately it does not 
follow that the papers contributed to such a “Community Art Project” (p. iv) 
are automatically deserving of publication, especially under a title as pretentious 
as Romanticism in America, Individual contributions to this particular volume 
are strikingly uneven, and their unrelatedness suggests the need for more pro- 
longed discussion and revision. Of outstanding brilliance is Walter L. Nathan’s 
chapter on Thomas Cole. Besides offering a well-balanced account of the 
painter’s life and work, Mr. Nathan suggests with critical understanding certain 
important interrelations among the various arts and between European and 
American sources of romantic influence. Least valuable, on the other hand, are 
Lubov Keefer’s rambling and sometimes incoherent survey of music and Eric F. 
Goldman’s initial chapter on American historians, Though entitled “Democratic 
Bifocalism: A Romantic Idea and American Historiography”, the latter’s paper 
is in effect a eulogy of Charles A. Beard at the expense of Bancroft, Hildreth, 
McMaster, and Turner. The preference is legitimate, of course, but hardly 
relevant; and Mr. Goldman bases his argument on a paradoxical thesis rather 
too frail for the hard riding he gives it. Between these two extremes are a 
number of essays that are suggestive without being in any sense definitive. This 
is true of two contributions by the editor, George Boas, His introduction dis- 
cusses gracefully certain aspects of romanticism but neglects others that belong 
in a complete picture. His brief chapter on “Romantic Philosophy in America” 
is chiefly remarkable as the first instance in which a professional philosopher has 
taken seriously Edgar Allan Poe’s prose poem on cosmology, Eureka. 

ARTHUR E., BEsTor, JR. 


The Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott. By SamurL Ricney Kamm. (Wheaton 
College, Illinois, the author, 1940, pp. vi, 208, $2.50.) Professors of history who 
are directing the work of graduate students may well get a valuable suggestion 
from this monograph. The long career of Thomas A. Scott as a railroad man 
called for investigation. Prolonged research and a big volume would be required 
to do it justice. The Civil War portion, however, could be detached and treated 
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within the compass appropriate to a doctor’s dissertation. This has been done 
with satisfactory results. Scott’s important services to the Union causé& as 
Assistant Secretary of War in 1861-62 and afterwards from time to time in vari- 
ous special capacities, usually involving the transportation of troops and supplies, 
have been minutely and carefully studied. In general the aathcr’s conclusions 
seem sound, though in a few places he probably claims too much for Scott, and 
some of his ideas in regard to strategy appear to be of doubtful validity. Scott 
left no collection of papers. Undaunted by that handicap, the author unearthed 
a large body of material, much of it in manuscript. This evidence has been well 
handled, save for an occasionaMinstance of too ready acceptance. of the testimony 
of hostile witnesses or of statements made long after the event. It is to be hoped 
that tke author will now proceed to extend his study to Scott's later career. The 
presen: monograph, perhaps in a revised form and an improved literary style, 
might well be incorporated in a full-length biography. There is need for such 
a volume, for Thomas A. Scott played a much more imporzant role than has 
been generally understood. ; Frank MALOY ANDERSON. 


Lincoln: Living Legend. By T. V. Smit, Congressman-at-Large from Illinois. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. 83, $1.00.) This essay, com- * 
memorating Lincoln’s Cooper Union address, is the ripe product of a mind 
whose blending 8f philosophy with purposive politics is impl:cit in every para- 
graph. Seeing in Lincoln a great principle, the philosopher-congressman elab- 
orates it with epigrammatic distinction, relates it to slavery, then fits it to our 
own day. Lincoln, as Mr. Smith believes, lifted political ccmpromise to the 
level of exalted principle. Life, he knew, requires endurance of evil, but “fruitful 
resignation begins only where human power ends” (p. 38). In embodying this 
principle Lincoln achieved legendhood. Another concept receives equal em- 
phasis—/.e., that an “unearned increment of value .. . arises when men .. 
pool their potencies” (p. 47) while reteining private rights. This is integrated 
with the “federal principle’, which supplied that potent increment of social 
power that justified acceptance of slavery in some of the states in view of a 
larger intervention that would arrest its growth. Somewhat broadened, this 
concept means that “what needs to be done and is not rightly forbidden .. . 
should be done by whatever power is competent to do it” (p. 16); it is a 
concept which “turns the . . . incremer:t of our national unity back to enrich 
the lives of humblest citizens” (p. 72). Though it is stated that this principle 
“challenged Lincoln’s loftiest intellectual loyalty” (p. 11), the present volume 
has less significance as a contribution on Lincoln than as the credo of an‘un- 
commonly thoughtful scholar in politics. J. G. RANDALL. 


J. Laurence Laughlin: Chapters in the Career of an Economist, By ALFRED BORNE- 
MANN. Introduction by Leon C. Marshall. (Washington, American Council on 
_ Public Affairs, 1940, pp. ix, 98, cloth $2.50, paper $2.00.) 


Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1865-1940. By ARTHUR MEIER 
SCHLESINGER, Francis Lee Higginson Professor of History at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Third edition, new edition of Political and Social Growta of the United 
States, 1852-1933. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. xxi, 783, $3.25.) 


Insurgency: Personalities and Politics of the Taft Era. By Kenne W. HECHLER, 
Lecturer in Government, Barnard College and Columbia College. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1940, pp. 252, $3.00.) Although’ considerable research has been expended re- 
cently on the “muckrakers”, this is the first intensive work yet done on the 
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small group of insurgent Republicans in Congress who attempted to stay the 
hand of reactionary politicians and secure a few of the objectives advocated by 
reformers. The story concerns itself with the fall of Cannon’s power, the battle 
against’ the Payné-Aldrich tariff and Canadian reciprocity, and the efforts to 
secure an income tax, a postal savings bank, adequate railroad legislation, and 
preservation of natural resources. There are thumbnail sketches of the Senate 
leaders—La Follette, Clapp, Cummins, Bristow, and Beveridge—and much light 
is thrown on other minor figures of the drama. The study is fortunately based 
` not only on congressional records and newspaper files but also on interviews 
with some fifty people, including Poindexter, Bristow, and Norris, who played 
a part in, or were acquainted with, the events described. Correspondence, much 
of it still in private hands, was also used. This gives to the study a freshness and 
vitality which it might otherwise lack. The author does something with the 
roots of insurgency, but he might have done more in interpreting the work and 
influence of the insurgents. The book, however, is a heartening record, well told, , 
of what a group of industrious and extremely able liberals could do in modify- 
ing conservative legislation. They were particularly effective in their work on 
the Mann-Elkins Act. Without them the legislative record of the Taft admin- 
istration would have been quite different. Harotp U. FAULKNER. 


The Presidential Vote, 1936, supplementing “The Presidentiðl Vote, 1896-1932”. 
By Evcar Eucene Roswson, Margaret Byrne Professor of American History” 
Stanford University. (Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1940, pp. 
vii, 91, $2.00.) In the present volume Professor Robinson follows closely the plan 
of his earlier compilation for the campaigns of 1896-1932 (see Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 
767-68). Again the chief table is No. rx, which contains the vote by counties for 
the entire country. The states are listed in alphabetical order, with the counties 
of each listed in similar order. For each county is given the Republican vote, the 
Democratic, the “Other”, and the total. Other tables rearrange and recombine 
the data to show the vote by sections, etc., thus continuing tables in the former 
volume. There is a final note on the sources, with some information about 
changes in counties, and some analysis of the composition of the “Other” vote. 
The comments made in the review of the previous volume apply, in general, to 
this supplement. Homer C. Hocker. 


The Legal Status of the Negro. By Cuartes S. Mancum, jr. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1940, pp. viii, 436, $5.00.) Exhaustive search 
and intelligent ordering of the resulting facts have made this volume an indis- 
pensable compendium of information on race relations in this country so far as 
they are reflected in statutes and court decisions. The amount of detail made 
necessary by the existence of forty-eight legislating states leaves little space for 
presentation of the human tragedies which the bald facts often suggest or for 
the development of their social significance. Nevertheless, the cumulative effect 
of chapter after chapter, recording, with a minimum of comment, discrimina- 
tions, restrictions, and handicaps imposed on Negroes of North and South alike, 
is a fresh understanding of our failure to achieve social justice. Occasional: indi- 
cations of progress appear, but the gains are not impressive. Three important 
sections deal with civil liberties, education, and the franchise. In the protection 
of civil liberties there is perhaps some improvement. Small legislative discrimi- 
nations are occasionally disallowed by the courts, and small privileges are safe- 
guarded by legislation. The all-important educational question, in view of the 
well-nigh universal segregation of blacks and whites in Southern schools, is the 
provision of equal facilities for the two races. The degree to which this has been 
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accomplished, small at best, is largely the result of philanthropic endeavor rather 
than equal division of state funds by legislative action. Opportunities for edu- 
cation become especially important if one accepts the author’s conclusion that 
the remedy for the existing disfranchisement of the Negro is not a change in 
legislation but education. “The negro must be educated along the lines of civic 
consciousness and responsibility”. Marriage and family relations, property rights, 
Jim Crow laws, jury prejudices are among the many topics treated in other 
sections of the volume. Humor is not missing—witness the decision that a 
corporation composed entirely of Negroes is not a “colored person”. 
e ELIZABETH Donnan. 


Leading Constitutional Decisions. By. Ropert EucgNe Cusuman, Goldwin Smith 
Professer of Government, Cornell University. Seventh edition. (New York, 
Crofts, 1940, pp. xiv, 354, $2.00.) The first edition of this book (1925) was re- 
viewed in the July, 1926, issue of this journal (XXXI, 840-41). In its competent 
selection (ż.e., reselection) of subject matter and its valuable editorial introduc- 
tions (some of which amount to full-sized lectures) the seventh edition preserves 
the excellencies of the first. The difference between these editions is measurable 
not by added length (only sixty-six pages) but rather by the startling changes in 
constitutional and governmental trends which fifteen years, especially seven 
years or even less, have brought. Much of the new book is made up of New 
Deal decisions, the latest of which is dated June, 1940. Constitutional classics 
remain, but Marbury v. Madison is significantly flanked by an able dissenting 
opinion by Justice Gibson of the supreme court of Pennsylvania in 1825, which 
offers a lucid answer to Marshall’s famous doctrine. To the historian of Ameri- 
can constitutional development the omission in these pages of such cases as 
those of Dred Scott and Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan ... Company, because they 
no longer state the law, is unsatisfactory; for an understanding of constitutional 
evolution it is essential to know not only what remains but what has been out- 
moded and why. Furthermore, the well-stated dissenting doctrine in the Pollock 
case is not outmoded, In such a clumsy expression as “Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes” the author follows lawyers’ usage. Lawyers must be impressive, For 
the college student of government Professor Cushman’s competent volume, now 
happily brought up to date, offers a handy and highly useful tool. 
J. G, RåNDALL. 


ARTICLES 


The American Culture: Studies in Definition and Prophecy. I, The Polity, by Rusiron 
Couizorn; H, The Way of Life, by CLyoe Krucknonn; HI, The Arts, by Joux PEALE 
Bisnop. Kenyon Rev., Spring. 


Assorr Payson Usuer. Institutional Methodology in Economic History [review article]. . 


Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON. Some Observations regarding the Colonial Clergy. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

VILHELM BERGER. Svenska namn på Amerikas karta PER place names on the map 
of Ameria}. Namn och Bygd, 1938. 

Dan E. Crarx. News and Opinion concerning America E English Newspapers, 1754- 
1763. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

WILBERT E. Moore. Slave Law and the Social Structure, Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 

Jurian LoweLL CooLmweE. Washington in New England. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. 

RoGER A. Youne, JR. The Burr Legend in Romance. West Virginia Hist., Apr. 

Frorence 5. Berryman. Face to Face with Founding Fathers. National Hist. Mag., May. 

J. H. Sxmuman. Eating through the Years. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 

Rozrrt W. Nesser. Historic Ships of the Navy: Hornet [1775-1910]. Ibid., Feb. 
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Rosert G. Atsion. Early Nineteenth-Century Shipowning. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

Roto G, Sirver.-Problems in Nineteenth-Century American Bibliography. Papers Biblio- 
graph. Soc. Am., XXXV, no. 1. 

Ricwarp R. STENBERG. Jackson’s Quarrel with the Alleged “Calhounite” Cabinet Members 
in 1830-1831. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

Dororuy V. Martin. William Henry Harrison and the Campaign of 1840: A Checklist of 
Books and Pamphlets in the Library. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, An. Report, 1940. 

GrorcE Harmon, The Northern Clergy and the Impending Crisis, 1850-1860. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

M. LLEWELLYN Raney. Famous Lincoln Collections: The University of Chicago. Abraham 
Lincoln Quar., Mar. 

F. Lauriston BuLLaRD. Abraham Lincoln and Henry Adams: A Contrast in Education. 
Ibid. 

MERLE Curtt. Francis Lieber and Nationalism. Huntington Library Quar., Apr. 

KENNETH WALTER CAMERON. The Oriental Manuscripts of Bishop Horatio Southgate. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Harry J. Carman. Terence Vincent Powderly—An Appraisal. Jour, Ec. Hist., May. 

Joun J, Mexe. A Century of American Catholicism as seen through French Eyes. Cath. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 

e Rogert P. Luptum. The Antislavery “Gag-Rule”: History and Argument. Jour. Negro 

Hist., Apr. 

Harvey Wisu. The Revival of the American Slave Trade in the Unijed States, 1856-1860. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Encar S. GorrELL. What—No Airplanes. Jour. Air Law and Commerce, Jan. 

W. Srutt Horr. The United States and the Defense of the Western Hemisphere, 1815- 
1940. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Feux Howianp. The Present Meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Feb. 

Pau. Wessink. Unemployment in the United States, 1930-40. Am. Ec. Rev., Feb. 

Lucian Lam and Dantex M. Fers. Charles A. Beard. Social Educ., Apr. 

Soton J. Bucx. The Training of American Archivists. Am. Archivist, Apr. 


New EncLanp anD MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


4 Reference List of Manuscripts relating to the History of Maine. Directed by 
Evizasetu Rune. Parts I and IH, compiled under the Auspices of the Department 
of History and Government of the University of Maine with Funds provided 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Part II, with an Introduction 
on Maine Maps by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. Part IH, Index, compiled by the 
Historical Records Survey, Division of Professional and Service Projects, Work 
Projects Administration. [University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 45.] 
(Orono, University Press, 1938, 1939, 1941, pp. XX, 427, XXXV, 261, xvi, 211, 
$2.00, $1.25, $1.00.) 


Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone State. Compiled by Workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, [American Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, 
Pp. xxxii, 660, $3.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Roserr E. Moopy. Three Documents concerning a Proposal to establish a Province of 
Georgia in New England. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

DANIEL Creamer. Recruiting Contract Laborers for the Amoskeag Mills. Jour. Ec. Hist., 
May. 

Ray Nasu. Early Writing Masters in Vermont. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Mar. 

Hersert E. PurnwamM. Vermont Population Trends, 1790 to 1930, as revealed in the 
Census Reports. Ibid. 

Grisert H. Doane. The Birthplace of Chester A. Arthur. Ibid. 


AM, HIST. REV., VOL. XLVI—67 
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Harry Anprew WRIGHT. The Technique of Seventeenth Century Indian-Land Pur- 
chasers, Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Apr. ne 

Dororny S. Hawes. To the Farthest Gulf [post-Revolution China trade]. Ibid. 

DANIÈL SANDERS CLARK. Journals and Orderly Books kept by Massachusetts Soldiers dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Apr. 

Jesse Merrzrr. Long Island in the American Revolution. Nassau County Hist. Jour., Mar. 

L. Worrick McFre. Ancestral Trails along the Mohawk. New York Geneal. and Biog. 
Rec., Apr. 

RicHarp J. PurceELL. Irish Contribution to Colonial New York. Studies, Dec., Mar. 

Robert Rogers’ Rangers [various articles and documents]. Bull. Fort Ticonderoga. Museum, 
Jan.- 

Ivor D. Spencer. William L. Marcy: “An Educated Northern Democrat”. New York | 
Hist., Apr. 

Cyarces M. Haar. Legislative Regulation of New York Industrial Corpcrations, 1800- 
1850, Ibid. 

Grorce Arms. The Story of Henry Wells, Expressman and College Feunder. Americana, 
1941, DG. 2. 

Jesse Meraitt. Walt Whitman and Long Island History. Long Island Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Apr. 

H. Maxsox HorLoway. Isaac Augustus Wetherby ‘(1819- 1904) and his Account Books. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Apr. 

Dexa T. Lures. Erasyis F. Beadle: Dime Novel King. New York Hist., Apr. 

Morais Bisnor, in the Footsteps of Mormon. Ibid. 

Mivron Rusincam. A Critical Analysis of the Stokes Family. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
Apr. 

Breverty McAnear. James Parker versus John Holt [1760's]. Ibid. 

Marion THompson Wricnt. Mr. Baxter's School [Newark, 1830-1909". Ibid. 

Hitpecarp Binper-Jounson..The Germantown Protest of 1688 against Negro Slavery. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Horace Marner Lippincott, Founding and Founder: Weighing the Evidence [University 
of Pennsylvania]. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., Apr. 

Guy S. Kerr. The Presbyterian Church and the Scotch-Irish or. the Pennsylvania 
Colonial Frontier. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. f 

Hyman German. The Philadelphia “Aurora” on Latin American Affairs. Ibid. 

James W. Livincoop, The Canalization of the Lower Susquehanna. Ibia. 

Warrer T. Kamprap. John Ormsby, Pittsburgh’s Original Citizen. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Meg., Dec. ` 

Sranron C. Crawrorp and Jons A. Nærz. Student Life in Schools of the Ohio Valley 
Ninety Years Ago. Ibid. 

Tarsor Hamuin. Some Greek Revival Architects of Philadelphia. Penrsyluania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Apr. 

Exiwyn Burns Rosinson. The Press: President Lincoln’s Philadelphia Organ. Ibid. 

Wiiurs L. Kine. Recollections and Conclusions from a Long Bus.ness Life. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist, Mag., Dec. 

Grace E, Herman. Report of the Librarian. Reports Hist. Soc. Delawere, 1940. 


Documents 


Letters wntten oy Josiah Adams of Newbury during Service in the Revolution. Essex Inst. 
Hist, Coll., Apr. 

W. Herman BELL. A Captain in Captivity [letters of Andrew Pinkham, master of the 

, ship President, Algeciras, etc., 1801]. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

Haroip A. Davis. From the Diaries of a Diplomat: James S. Pike [1811-82]. Ibid. 

E. Clowes Cuortey, The Journals of Alexander Jones of Rhode Islar.d, 1829. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Hannah Lawrence Schieffelin’s Letter [“opposite For: Niagara, Dec. 4, 1780"]. New | 
York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. 

Jonn T. Horron. The Mohawk Valley in 1791 [memorandum of j journey by James Kent, 
later chief justice]. New York Hist., Apr. 

Dr. John Morgan’s Journal [1763]. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., Apr. 
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Harlock F. Raup. Journal of Griffith Evans, 1784-1785 [Indian treaties at Fort Stanwix 
atd Fort McIntosh]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
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Texas Letters. Frepertck C. Cuasot, Editor. [Yanaguana Society Publications, 

Volume V.] (San Antonio, the Society, 1940, pp. 188, $5.00.) This volume is a 
miscellaneous ensemble of pioneer impressions of Texas, centering primarily in 
San Antonio, In selecting material for it the editor has drawn upon local family 
and public collections, and he has not overlooked certain rare books and early 
newspapers, It is, however, no mere product $f antiquarian patriotism but pre- 
sents in interesting detail a variety of views upon local contemporary pioneer 
life and a few side lights on more prominent historic happenings. Most of the 
letters fall within the two decades between 1830 and 1850, and this fact, plus 
their local appeal, gives to the collection a certain unity. The work shows com- 
mendable care in reproducing the text of the letters. A few footnotes give 
-definite references to sources. The editor intersperses biographical and other 
explanatory comments among the letters and has added a few illustrations made 
up of early sketches, plans, and facsimile pages, and some explanatory letters of 
recent date. The volume would obviously have been more usable had the editor 
presented most of his contributions in a definite introduction, and had he fur- 
nished an index. It was doubtless necessary to group separate offerings under 
appropriate headings, but in lieu of an index some sort of time or topic list 
would have been helpful. Nevertheless, the patience of one who seeks local 
color for an interesting period in Texas history will find its reward, and the 
book will further the Yanaguana Society’s purpose “to encourage the publica- 
tion of authentic and documented records of [the] individual service[s] of San 
Antonio pioneers”. Isaac J. Cox. 


Captain Lee’ Hall of. Texas. By Dora Nei, Raymonp. (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1940, pp. xiii, 350, $2.75.) Captain Lee Hall, young, handsome, 
tall, red-headed, quiet, and fearless, was a striking figure and an ideal frontier 
peace officer. He had been a schoolteacher, city marshal, and deputy sheriff 
before he became an officer in the Texas Ranger service in 1876 at the age of 
twenty-seven. Though he remained in that service less than four years, he won 
a leading place among the extraordinary group of men who cleansed Texas of 
scores of outlaws during the post-Reconstruction days. This was the high point 
of his career; for after he resigned his commission at the insistence of his bride, 
misfortune dogged him. He was in turn a rancher, merchant, Indian agent, and 
promoter, but he was unable to adjust himself to the devious ways of business or 
politics, Poverty separated him from his wife and children. He tried soldiering 
in the war with Spain and in the Philippines but was discharged -because of 
physical disability. Then more disappointments, penury, and loneliness until his 
death in San Antonio in 1911. Dr. Raymond has based her narrative upon Hall’s 
papers, the testimony of his surviving friends, official records, and newspapers. 
She has told Hall’s glamorous and pathetic story with sympathetic understand- 
ing and notable literary skill. CuarLes W. RAMSDELL. 


Editor in Politics. By Josepuus Daniexs. (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1941, pp. xix, 644, $3.50.) In this second volume of his reminiscences 
the ambassador to Mexico arrives at the age of fifty and devotes most of his 
pages to,a biography of the Raleigh News and Observer, to whose masthead his 
name was elevated on August 12, 1894. Daniels was back in Raleigh for most 
of the period, after a brief service in Washington as chief clerk in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under Hoke Smith and before he returned to the national 
capital as Secretary of the Navy under Woodrow Wilson. His News and Ob- 
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server, if we are to take the author at his word, loved a fight, pulled no punches, 
and yet was capable of affectionate relations with many of its victims. The 
volume, like its predecessor, is gossipy throughout, filled with names and dates 
and episodes and without a plot. It shows the same remarkable recollection for 
the precise words of long-lost conversations and leans heavily on the file of the 
beloved newspaper. Most of its content has to do with North Carolina politics 
and with the emergence of William Jennings Bryan; where it deals with matters 
outside the observation of the author, it is generally historically unsophisticated 
and always Democratic. It is likely long to be popular with writers of footnotes, 
even if these writers have to goelsewhere for the facts on which the footnotes 
throw considerable light. And there are two more volumes to follow. 
Freperic L. Paxson. 


South Carclina: A Guide to the Palmetto State. Compiled by Workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of South 
Carolina, [American Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1941, 


pp. xxvii, 514, $2.75.) 


ARTICLES 


Wiiuiam Sener. Rusk. Early Maryland Architects. Americana, 1941, no. 2. 

Auice L. L. Fereuson. The Susquehannock Fort on Piscataway Creek. Marvland Hist. 
Mag., Mar. ° 

Wim H. James. A Baltimore Volunteer of 1864. Ibid. 

Bast WILLIAM Spacpinc. The Confederate Raid on Cumberland, 1865. Ibid. 

Francis T. Lonc. Richard Malcolm Johnstor in Maryland [concl.]. Ibid. 

Ranpotpy G. Apams. Notes on the Engraved Portraits of Captain John Smith. Willzam 
and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan. 

Grorcr Carrincton Mason. The Colonial Churches of Nansemond County, Virginia. 
Ibid. 

Mitton Erus. Richard Lee II, Elizabethan Humanist or Middle Class Planter? Ibid. 

CHARLES Warren. The Story-Marshall Correspondence. Ibid. 

NaTaLi J. Dissrow. Thomas Walker of Albemarle [1715-94]. Papers Albemarle County 
Hist. Soc., 1 (1940-41). 

Lester J. Capron. A Postscript from Monticello, July 4, 1826. Ibid. 

Epwarp Morris Davis 111. Historical Silver in Commonwealth of Virginia. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Grorce M. Kaur. Captain Robert Stobo. laid. 

Daviw M. Marreson. The Fredericksburg Peace Ball. Ibid. 

E. Lorraine RurrFin. Descendants of Edmund Ruffin, the Great Agriculturist and Author, 
who fired the First Gun at Fort Sumter in the War between the States. Tyler's Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

Tuomas P. Marin. Conflicting Cotton Interests at Home and Abroad, 1848-1857. Jour. 
Southern Hist., May. ` 

Davip M. Porrer. Horace Greeley and Peaceable Secession. Thid. 

Gorpon Wricut. Economic Conditions in the Confederacy as seen by the French Consuls. 
Ibid. 

Wiliam M. Rosinson, JR. Confederate Judicial Records. 4m. Archivist, Apr. 

Rate Vickers Merry and Friepa Kierer Merry. The Literary Fund of Virginia: Its 
Relation to Sectionalism in Education. West Virginia Hist., Apr. 

C. H. Amster. The Formation of West Virginia: Debates and Proceedings. òid. 

BLACKWELL Pr=erce Rosinson. Willie Jones of Halifax. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 
Apr. ; 

Josep Herman Scuauincer. William Gaston: Southern Statesman. Ibid., Apr. 

Guy A. CARDWELL, JR. William Henry Timrod, the Charleston Volunteers, and the 
Defense of St. Augustine. Ibid., Jan. 

Nora C. CHAFFIN. A Southern Advocate of Methodist Unification in 1865 [Braxton 
Craven]. Ibia. 
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Mary Linpsay THornTon, North Carolina Bibliography, 1939-1940. Ibid., Apr. 

Evwarp D, SEEBER. The French Theatre in Charleston in the Eighteenth Century. South 
Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

Rozerr W. BARNWELL, yr. Rutledge, “the Dictator”. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

J. H. Easrersy. The South Carolina Rice Factor as revealed in the Papers of Robert F. W. 
Allaston, Ibid. 

SAVANNAH Unit, GEORGIA WRITERS PROJECT, Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION, Colerain 
Plantation [II]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Epp WINFIELD Parks. Professor Richard Malcolm Johnston. Ibid. 

VIRGINIA SATTERFIELD. College Libraries in Georgia. Ibid. 

Cuinron L. Howarp. Colonial Pensacola: The Brit&h Period. Part I, 1770-1781. Florida 
Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Cuarzes D. Farris. The Courts of Territorial Florida. Ibid. 

Leon Hunner. Moses Elias Levy, Florida Pioneer and the Father of Florida’s First 
Senator, Ibid. 

W. A. Evans. Free Negroes in Monroe County during Slavery Days. Jour. Mississippi 
Hist., Jan. : 

Grorcrt Duxe Humpurey. Public Education for Whites in Mississippi. Ibid. 

Jean Detanciez. Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana: A Critical Essay [II]. Mid- 
America, Apr. 

ANDRÉ LAFARGUE. Pierre Clement De Laussat: An Intimate Portrait. Louisiana Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 

Joun Smira Kenpaty. The Huntsmen of Black Ivory. Ibid. : 

Jackson Beaurecarp Davis. The Life of Richard Taylor [son of President Zachary 
Taylor]. Ibid. 

Wiliam Rosson Konrap. The Diminishing Influences of German Culture in New 
Orleans Life since 1865. Ibid. 

ARLIN TURNER. George Washington Cable’s Literary Apprenticeship. Ibid. ý 

J. ALEXANDER KarLin. New Orleans Lynchings of 1891 and the American Press. Ibid. 

Wiiiiam Ransom Hocan. Rampant Individualism in the Republic of Texas. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Apr. } 

RosaLinp Lanesron. The Life of Colonel R. T. Milner [1]. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 

Henry CuanbLer Forman. The Narrative of Colonel James Rigbie [printed ca. 1770]. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 

W. D. Hoyr, yr. Eliza Godefroy: Destiny’s Football. Ibid. 

Josep D, EccLesron. The Minute Book of the Buffalo Circulating Library, Prince Ed- 
ward County, Virginia, 1803-1818. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

GrorcE H. S. Kine. Copies of Extant Wills from Counties whose Records have been 
Destroyed. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

` Ross B. Jounsron, West Virginians in the American Revolution [cont.]. West Virginia 
Hist., Apr. 

ExizasetTH Comerri. Excerpts from Swann’s “Prison Life at Fort Delaware” [II]. Ibid. 

ARcHIBALD HenpERsoN. Hermon Husband’s Continuation (1770) of the Impartial Re- 
lation, North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 

James A. Papcetr. Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina: I, Letters to Thaddeus 
Stevens, Ibid., Apr. 

ExwaserH D. Enciiso. Marriage and Death Notices from the Edgefield Hive (1830). 
South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. . 

Mark F. Boyp. From a Remote Frontier [cont.; letters of Captain J. Harries to Generals 
Amherst and Gage, 1763-64, and Gage to Harries, 1764]. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 
Gaston Lrrron. The Journal of a Party of Emigrating Creek Indians, 1835-1836. Jour. 

Southern Hist., May. 

Tueopvors Brirron MarsHaLL and Giapys Cra Evans. Plantation Report from the 
Papers of Levin R. Marshall of “Richmond”, Natchez, Mississippi (1836). Jour. Missis- 
sippi Hist., Jan. 

W. M. Drage. The Road to Freedom. Ibid. 
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CuarLtes W, RamspELL, JR. Memories of a Texas Land Commissioner, W. C. Walsh. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. bd 


a 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Cathelic Church in Indiana, 1789-1834. By Tomas T. McAvoy, Archivist of 
the University of Notre Dame. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 226, $2.25.) Father 
McAvoy of Notre Dame University, under the direction of Professor John A. 
Krout of Columbia University, has brought together in this doctoral disserta- 
tion a wealth of detailed information concerning the beginnings of the organ- 
ized Catholic Church in Indiana fram the days of Gibault to the installation of 
Bruté as bishop of Vincennes. Based upon a wide range of unprinted letters in 
diocesan and Midwestern archives, it supplements general and denominational 
histories of the area, including Father William McNamara’s The Catholic 
Church on the Northern Indiana Frontier (1931), as it portrays the social and 
religious life of the Aabitants, the experiences of Sulpician and other French 
missionaries driven forth from France by the Terror, the shift from French to 

‘ English and to American allegiance, the gradual merger, even unto almost 
complete disappearance, of the French culture into the American frontier econ- 
omy. The study ie well done, sound in research, well organized, and reasonably 
detached ‘despite some apologetic inclinations. The story of Gibault is not clari- 

- fied, nor is there any development of the question, hinted at, as to whether the 
characteristics of the Catholic Church in the Middle West are due to Gallic 
background or frontier democracy. RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


History of the Donner Party: A Tragedy of the Sierra, By C. F. McGrasnan. With 
Foreword, Notes, and a Bibliography by Gzorce H., Hinge. and Briss Mc- 
GrasHan Hinxte. (Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1940, pp. lv, 
261, $3.00.) In 1871 C. F. McGlashan was employed as a young schoolteacher at 
Truckee, near the summit of the Sierra Nevada some five miles from Donner 
Lake. The Pacific Railroad had just been completed, and Truckee was a wild 
frontier town with but few evidences of culture—a school, a church, and a 
newspaper. The last had already had a varied and precarious existence when 
young McGlashan decided to take it over. As a scheme to promote subscriptions 
he prcjected a series of articles on the Donner Party. Soon such ar. interest was 
aroused that he found himself involved in exhaustive research to confirm or 
refute the many statements made to him by interested people. In 1879 he pub- 
lished these results in a small volume. Continued correspondence and discussions 
led to a further revision and to the publication of a second edition the following 
year. It is this second edition which has been here reproduced by photolitho- 

‘ graphic process. Historians owe much to the patient industry of McGlashan, 
who brought together the facts of the tragic Donner episode. Later writers may 
have been able to present added details or to improve upon the literary style, 
but McGlashan’s work will remain the standard, as well as the pioneer, presen- 
tation of the facts. The editors have made a notable contribution in their lengthy 
introduction as well as in the maps, editors’ netes, and bibliography. An error 
on page xl gives “Robert Russell McCarthy” instead of Robert Glass Cleland as 
the author of Pathfinders. The Stanford Press is to be commended on the neat 
and attractive appearance of this valuable work. Owen C. Coy. 


ARTICLES 
Hunter Dupre, The French in Early Kentucky. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. 
Orvar W. Baytor. The Life and Times of John Pope, 1770-1845. Ibid. 
Howare Jones. Logan, the Mingo Chief. Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., Apr. 
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W. A. Kercuam. A Glympse of Peter Navarre’s Time. Ibid. 

Watiiam W. Sweet. Religion and the Westward March. OAio State Archaeol. and Hist. 
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The Huancavelica Mercury Mine: A Contribution to the History of the Bourbon 
Renaissance in the Spanish Empire. By ArTHUR Preston WHITAKER, University 
of Penrsylvania. [Harvard Historical Monographs.) (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1941, pp. xiii, 150, $2.00.) Much of the economic history of 
Spanish America is still unwritten. This monograph is a coatribution to the 
history of mining in colonial Peru. It deals with one of the two important mer- 
cury mines in the Spanish Empire and the only important mercury mine in 
Spanish America. Because this mineral greatly increased the vield of gold and 
silver ores and because Huancavelica was practically the only source of supply 
of mercury available to miners of Peru, this mine was of supreme importance 
to the prosperity of the colony. In most respects the story is well told. The 
author writes clearly and displays keen insight. Little of significance escapes 
him. Usually the narrative is fully supported by citations to scurces of informa- 
tion, and an ample bibliography is included. In the opinion of this reviewer the 
monograph would have been more attractive and useful if the long Spanish 
quotations had been translated and if the footnotes had been divided into two 
classes: explanatory notes placed at the bottom of the page and citations to 
sources of information at the end of the volume. It is assumed, of course, that 
such a monograph is intended solely for specialists in the field; yet even spe- 
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cialists might profit by an explanation of certain Spanish terms, a discussion of 
the origin of the name “Huancavelica”, and a description of such, matters as the 
patio process of amalgamation. The management of this important mine (1570- 
1813) reveals the corruption and inefficiency of the Spanish administrative 
system as well as frightful exploitation of labor. In view of the failure of the 
Bourbons to make any important improvements either in the output of the mine 
or in the conditions of laborers working it, one may question the appropriate- 
ness of the subtitle of the work. J. Frep Rippy. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1939. No. 5, A Selective Guide to the 
Material published in 1939 on Anthropology, Archives, Art, Economics, Edu- 
cation, Folklore, Geography, Government, History, International Relations, 
Law, Language and Literature, Libraries, Music, and Philosophy. Edited for 
the Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies by Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress, and Miron Burern, Library of 
Congress. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1940, pp. xvi, 476, $4.00.) 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


As stated in the report of the Executive Secretary for 1940, published in 
our last issue (XLVI, 738), Dr. Guy Stagton Ford has been appointed 
Managing Editor of the American Historical Review. After August 15 all 
articles submitted to the American Historical Review, book reviews, and 
all other communications intended for the Managing Editor should be 
sent to Dr. Ford at the new editorial office of the Review, Library of Con- 
gress Annex, Washington, D. C. 


The following statement was released in May by the Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Historical Association for publication in the press: 


In view of the multiplying evidences of hostility toward certain history 
textbooks in the schools, it is appropriate that the Executive Committee of 
the American Historical Association should announce its considered views 
on a subject of such far-reaching importance. The American Historical As- 
sociation consists of nearly thirty-five hundred teachers, investigators, and 
writérs of history in all parts of the country. Since its founding in 1884, it 
has striven ceaselessly to improve methods of research and instruction and 
to add to the people’s knowledge of their past. Among its presidents have 
been two Presidents of the. United States. Its membership embraces many 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and the First World War. In every 
section of the Union, members of the Association have attested their devo- 
tion to the commonweal, not only by conscientiously discharging their pro- 
fessional duties but also by participating in a wide variety of civic activities. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that men and -women of this type would 
write and use textbooks calculated to undermine the loyalty of their students. 

Genuine patriotism, no less than honesty and sound scholarship, requires 
that textbook authors and teachers should endeavor to present a truthful 
picture of the past. Those who oppose this view would seem to believe that 
the history of the United States contains things so disgraceful that it is 
unsafe for the young to hear of them. This we emphatically deny. If the 
men who built the nation had their share of human frailties, the story as a 
whole is one of continuing inspiration to the people of this and other lands. 

To omit controversial questions from the historical account, as is some- 


times urged, would be to garble and distort the record. The history of the: 


American people has been hammered out on the anvil of experience, It is 
a story of achievement, often against heavy odds. Some of the most glorious 
passages have consisted in the struggle to overcome social and economic 
injustices. Failures as well as successes carry lessons of which posterity can 
ill afford to be ignorant. In discussing controversial issues the textbook 
writer has an obligation to give both sides. By so doing he not only upholds 
the ideal of presenting a truthful picture but also of encouraging in young 
people that spirit of inquiry, open-mindedness, and fair play which lies at 
the root of our democratic institutions. ` 
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History teaching must, of course, be graded according to the successive 
levels of instruction; but in this respect it does not differ from other stu‘dies, 
such as English and mathematics, The essential consideration in history 
teaching as in other courses is the degree of complexity of the subject mat- 
ter. This complexity should be adjusted to meet the capacities of young 
students by simplification, not by perversion. 

Judgment as to the merits of a textbook is the functior of those most 
competen: to form a judgment: the teachers concerned and professional 
scholars. A reasoned appraisal requires an up-to-date knowledge of the 
subject, a judicial frame of fhind, familiarity with school curricula, and 
practical experience in teaching students of the age for which the book js 
intended. This function cannot safely be left to propagandist organizations 
or to self-appointed groups of citizens who judge on partial evidence or are 
unsympathetic with the continuing and permanent role of education in a 
democracy. Such minority groups seek, by ballyhoo or blackmail, to sub- 
stitute their own opinion for that of those best qualified to act in the pub- 
lic interest. Even though these critics cloak themselves in the mantle of 
“patriotism”, they are guilty of practices which the totalitarian governments 
have carried to ruthless efficiency. Sheer dishonesty enters ir when criticism 
is based upon phrases and sentences wrenched from their context. Such 
irresponsible efforts to control the school curriculum can in the end lead 
only to a ruinous deterioration of both textbooks and teaching and to pro- 
ducing young citizens with a warped knowledge of the experience of their 
forebears in dealing with problems often akin to those of the present. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: two photographs of the Lincoln 
Cathedral original copy of Magna Carta; 11,867 frames (pages) of micro- 
film, enlargement prints, and photostats of manuscripts in Spanish and 
Mexican archives (Madrid, Seville, Mexico City), 1512 to 1700, received 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington; thirty-seven Mexican papers 
(manuscripts and printed documents) concerning the city council of Leon, 
state of Guanajuato, 1711 to 185¢; seventeen pages of photostats of letters 
of Thomas Thompson, missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, in New Jersey, 1745 to 1750 (Series B, S.P.G., London); 149 boxes 
and twelve shelves of papers of the family of William Cabell Rives, includ- 
ing papers of Thomas Walker and James Madison, ca. 1758 to 1920 and 
_ undated; eighty-nine papers of, or relating to, William Paterson (American 
jurist) and members of his family, 1765 to 1806; thirty pieces of official 
records of the Danish West Indies concerning British depredations on 
Danish commerce during the American Revolution, 1776 to 1780; 118 
papers of Andrew Bell, secretary to Sir Henry Clinton, 1777 to 1838; 
photostats of nine miscellaneous documents, mainly public, relating to the 
establishment of the government of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion, October, 1787, to December 11, 1790 (originals in various places); 
copy of report of the United States Commissioners on claims of the several 
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states, April 29, 1790, copy certified by John Beckley, clerk of the House 
of Representatives, February 10, 1791; twenty-two boxes of carbon copies 
of typewritten transcripts of county records of Tennessee, 1792 to 1882; 
twenty-one papers of Wilson Cary Nicholas, 1797 to 1813; 217 papers of the 
Teackle family of Maryland (mainly letters of John Teackle, jr., and his 
children to Charles N. Banckers), December 3, 1803, to May 29, 1830; 
twenty-nine boxes of papers additional to the Robert Garrett Collection of 
Garrett Family Papers, 1820 to 1863 and ungated; four account books and 
fifty-two loose papers of George S. Cook, Confederate photographer during 
the Civil War, 1845 to 1864; two journals of James Colder (American 
missionary to China) and ten related papers, December 15, 1850, to Decem- 
ber 31,-1853; negative photostats of ten letters from Townsend Harris to 
‘ Catherine A. Drinker, November 21, 1856, to October 29, 1862; twenty 
letters from ‘Francis Parkman to John Gilmary Shea, 1856 to 1872 and 
undated; five volumes‘of diaries of Rufus Mead, jr., Sergeant, Fifth Con- 
necticut Regiment, during the Civil War, August 28, 1861, to May 29, 
1865; fifty-eight papers of Silas W. Browning (abolitionist and Union 
soldier), October 14, 1862, to November 21, 1894; forty-five papers of 
Donald McDonald Dickinson, 1863 to 1917; photostat of clipping from 
annual message of Abraham Lincoln to Congress, December 6, 1864, 
authenticated by John D. DeFrees, public printer, June 1, 1866; microfilms 
of about 2,475 pages and typewritten copies of excerpts from twelve letters, 
additional to the papers of, and relating to, Theodore Roosevelt, 1878 to 
1940; three letters, photostats of eighty-nine papers, typewritten copies of 
six papers, and two printed pamphlets, additional to the papers of, and 
relating to, Woodrow Wilson, April 19, 1886, to November, 1928; four 
boxes of additional papers of Richmond Pearson Hobson, 1898 to 1937 and 
undated; two boxes of additional papers of Chandler Parsons Anderson, 
1898 to 1928 and undated. 


The Archivist of the United States announces that Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, 
chief of the former Division of Classification since May, 1935, has been 
appointed chief of the Division of State Department Archives. Civilian 
problems during the World War are reflected in such, recent accessions of 
the National Archives as records of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, 1918-35, of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917-19, and 
of the War Savings Committee in Kansas City, 1918-21. Recent additions 
to the naval records in the National Archives include correspondence of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography, 1842-63; copies of letters sent 
by the Bureau of Navigation, 1850-1912; correspondence of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, 1891-1912; file copies of printed material originally 
distributed as confidential information to navy officers and officials, 1903-36; 
miscellaneous records of Marine Corps forces in Cuba, 1912, and in China, 
1930-34; and ship files of radio messages received and sent by naval and 
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transport vessels, 1917-19. In order to make the material in the National 
Archives more available for use’ by scholars and other investigators, a ‘sys- 
tematic program for the compilation of “finding mediums” was recently 
initiated. The major bodies of archival material are being identified and 
registered as “record groups”, and “preliminary check lists”, covering the 
various parts of each record group, are to be compiled. These check lists 
will list the series, files, volumes, or other units of material approximately 
as they are found without wgiting for final arrangement; and copies of 
these check lists will be available in processed: form for use within the 
National Archives. As soon as possible all the check lists for a given record 
group will be integrated, revised, and issued in processed form for general 
use as a “preliminary inventory”; and eventually, after the material has 
been definitively arranged, this document in turn will be superseded by a 
“final inventory”. Other types of finding mediums, such as calendars, special 
lists, and indexes, wil! also be compiled from time to time as the need arises. 
An experimental program for the production of “edited microcopies” of . 
archival material has been undertaken by the National Archives as an out- 

growth of its regular photographic services. When orders for microfilms 

of complete files or series of archival material of general research interest 

are filled, a negative is retained as a “file microcopy” in order to avoid the 

necessity of photographing the same material repeatedly, In preparing such 

material for reproduction, title pages, tables of contents, introductions, and , 
sometimes lists of documents, calendars, and even indexes are supplied as 
circumstances make desirable; and the products are called “edited micro-- 
copies”. Projects of this sort now under way include the letters received by 
the Michigan Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 1819-35, the correspond- 
ence of the Oregon Superintendeacy of Indian Affairs, 1848-73, and the 
territorial papers of the State Department relating to Colorado, 1859-74; 

and, as soon as they are completed, positive prints of these edited micro- 
copies may be purchased by anyone interested. Other projects will be under- 
taken in response to the needs of the National Archives or the requests of 
interested institutions and individuals. i 


The William L..Clements Library, thanks to the generosity of Dr. 
Lawrence Reynolds of Detroit, a member of its committee of management, | 
has been enabled to purchase the papers of Henry Goulburn, one of the 
British peace commissioners at Ghent in 1814. These papers include in- 
structions and replies passing between the British commissioners and their 
government, correspondence between the American and British commis- 
sioners, memoranda and drafts of various articles of the proposed treaty, 
and, most important, a signed and sealed.copy of the Treaty of Ghent. 
itself in the handwriting of Henry Clay, one of the American commissioners. 


An Experimental Division of Library Cooperation has been established 
in the Library of Congress headed by Herbert A. Kellar, director of the’ 
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McCormick Historical Association in Chicago, and financed for a period 
of oħe year by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. In an announce- 
ment issued in April the Librarian of Congress said: 


The broad objectives of the new division may be stated both negatively 
and affirmatively. Negatively, the purpose is so to coordinate the activities 
of American libraries as to eliminate needless waste and competitive action. 
Affirmatively, the purpose is so to coordinate the activities of American 
libraries as to make their resources, considered as a whole, adequate to the 
needs of American scholarship. Afirmativel¥ also, the purpose is to bring 
about such improvement as can be effected by cooperative effort in the 
various services and technical functions of libraries—as, for example, the 
storage of books, the exchange and loan of reproductions, the cataloging of 
materials, etc. 


The library of the University of Arkansas has recently established a 
manuscript division, which will be under the direction of Marvin A. Miller, 
librarian of the university. The division will attempt to gather materials of 
historical importance. 


° 

Announcement has been made of the founding of a new state historical 
society, the Arkansas Historical Association, which will have as its objects 
the publication of a quarterly journal of Arkansas history; the location, col- 
lection, and preservation of historical material; and the stimulation of in- 
terest in the past of Arkansas. President J. H. Reynolds of Hendrix College 
was elected president of the new organization, which was formed at a 
meeting in Little Rock on Washington’s Birthday; Professor Fred Harvey 
Harrington of the University of Arkansas is secretary-treasurer. Dr. David 
Y. Thomas, professor emeritus in the University of Arkansas, is to be editor 
of the new journal. 


The first issue of the Journal of Central European Affairs was pub- 
lished in April. This new quarterly was established in the belief that “the 
importance of the problems of Central Europe for the peace and progress 
of the rest of the world has been in general inadequately recognized both 
in Western Europe and in America”. It will focus attention on political and 
diplomatic history, current affairs, and economic, social, and ethnic prob- 
lems. Professor S. Harrison Thomson of the University of Colorado is man- 
aging editor, The annual subscription is $3.50, the price of single num- 
bers, $1.00. 


Announcement has been made of a prepublication sale campaign by the 
Columbia University Press for the Atlas of Congressional Roll Calls: An 
Analysis of Yea-Nay Votes. The forty-one volumes of this work have been 
prepared by the Historical Records Survey of New Jersey, a part -of the 
Work Projects Administration, under the editorial direction of Clifford 
Lord of the department of history of Columbia University. The Atlas 
presents maps and roll calls of every yea and nay vote in Congress from 
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1789 to 1¢32, with identifying summaries of each vote, and. an index or- 
ganized by the congressman’s name, by subject, and by bill or resolution 
number and is designed to represent graphically the geographic distribution 
of congressional votes. The usefulness of this new tool to the historian 
(social, political, or economic), the student of regionalism or sectionalism, 
the political scientist, the biographer, and the sociologist is evident, The 
studies of congressional government, public opinion, the rise and fall of 
political parties, party regularjty, gerrymandering, regional and sectional 
loyalties and thought patterns, pressures upon Congress, political behavior 
and social psychology which may be expected to flow from the examination 
of these volumes should greatly enrich the interpretation of American history 
and of the democratic form of government. New tests of existing hypotheses 
and the formulation of new hypotheses in these fields may be expected. 


Mention was made in our last January issue (XLVI, sor) of the ex- 
changes of students and professors between the United States and other 
American republics in pursuance of the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations. The announcement that Mexico has 
ratified the convention brings to fifteen the number of republics which have 
agreed ta carry out its terms. A total of fourteen graduate students from 
Latin-American countries are now in residence in the United States, and 
ten graduate students from the United States have undertaken special 
courses of study in Latin-American countries. Arthur S. Aiton of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Gordon Ireland of the Portia Law School have 
been added to the list of professors to teach in Latin-American countries. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships have been awarded for re- 
search in historical subjects: Lewis E. Atherton, University of Missouri, the 
political, economic, social, and intellectual position and influence of the 
small town and country merchant in the days of slavery; André Benjamin 
Delattre, Wayne University, an edition of the correspondence of Voltaire 
with Théodore, François, and Jean-Robert Tronchin; William Thomas 
Easterbrook, Brandon College, University of Manitoba, the economic his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest of Canada; Paul Theodore Ellsworth, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the economy of Chile, 1920-40; Eugene Alfred Forsey, 
McGill University, the system of cabinet government in Canada and its | 
provinces since 1867; Gerald S. Graham, Queen’s University, the influence 
of sea power on the political history of Canada from colonial times to the 
present; Lewis Ulysses Hanke, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, 
the ecclesiastical and legal aspects of the Spanish discovery, exploration, 
and administration of the New World; Eric Alfred Havelock, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, Socrates from a social point of view; 
Doro Levi, refugee from Italy, studies of the mosaics of Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes, based upon examples of those mosaics in the United States; 
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Clarence Dickinson Long, jr., Wesleyan University, unemployment in the 
United States; Arthur J. Marder, Dorchester, British sea power in the 
dreadnought era, with special reference to the German naval menace from 
1905 to 1914; Helen Sullivan Mims, Bronxville, the history of the democratic 
tradition in Spain; Gustavus Myers, New York City, the sources of bigotry 
in the United States; Edward Rosen, City College, New York, the role of 
hypothesis in the emergence of modern science, with special reference to 
the Copernican revolution in astronomy; Albert Katz Weinberg, Institute 
for Advanced Study, the historical evolution of American nationalism; Saul 
Sol Weinberg, Urbana, a comparative archaeological study of the Aegean 
region and of the Near East in the Neolithic Period and Early Bronze Age; 
and David Harris Willson, University of Minnesota, a biography of James I 
of England. 


. The Committee on Grants of the Rutherford B. Hayes—Lucy Webb 
Hayes Foundation announces that grants for 1941-42 have been made to 
the following persons: Festus P. Summers of West Virginia University for 
a life of William L. Wilson (renewal); Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson 
College for a life of Zebulon Baird Vance (renewal); Charles C. Tansill of 
Fordham University for a study on the political career of Thomas F. Bayard, 
1869-85; Selig Adler of the University of Buffalo for a study of the in- 
fluence of George F. Edmunds on national affairs, 1866-91; Nannie M. 
Tilley of Duke University for a study of the bright-tobacco industry, 1861- 
1929; and Allen W. Moger of Washington and Lee University for a study 
on Virginia in transition, 1880-1914. Applications for the year 1942-43 
should be in the hands of the secretary to the Committee on Grants, Curtis 
W. Garrison, The Hayes Foundation, Fremont, Ohio, by January 15, 1942. 


The Royal Historical Society has announced the award of the Alexander 
Prize for 1941 to R. A. L. Smith for his essay on “The Regimen Scaccarii 
in English Monasteries”, Essays submitted in competition for the prize to 
be awarded in 1942 must be sent in by February 28, For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, London, 
S. W. 10. 


At the annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America in April 
the Haskins Medal, awarded annually for work of outstanding distinction 
in the field of medieval studies, was presented to Professor William E. Lunt 
for his book, Financial Relations of the Papacy with England to 1327. 


The Henry E. Bourne Lectureship in History was established this year 
at Flora Stone Mather College of Western Reserve University in honor of 
Professor Emeritus Bourne, head of the Mather history department from 
1892 until his retirement in 1930 and subsequently editor of the American 
Historical Review and consultant to the Library of Congress. The lecture- 
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ship is sponsored by the Mather Alumnae Historical Association. The 
general theme of the lectureship for this year, “The Century of Genius: 
Transition from Medieval to Modern Science in Seventeenth Century Eng- 
land”, was introduced by Marjorie Hope Nicolson, graduate professor of 
English t Columbia University, on January 22 with a public lecture on 
“Science and Imagination”. The second event, a five-day seminar, patterned 
on the familiar graduate school technique, with a selected membership of 
students representing various gields of interest, was conducted during the 
week of March 3 by Dorothy Stimson, professor of history and academic 
dean of Goucher College. The lectureship is one of several enterprises 
which the Bourne Fund, established in 1936 for the purpose of enriching 
the Mather history department, has supported. Among these have been the 
preparation of a bibliography of Professor Bourne’s collection of materials on 
the French Revolution, presented to the Mather library, and the projected 
publication by Harper and Brothers of a collection of essays by the lates 
Professor Robert C. Binkley of Mather College. 


By a special arrangement between Columbia University and the New 
York Historical Society, the latter's director, Alexander J. Wall, has been 
made associate in history at Columbia and will offer next year, in the 
Historical Society building, a special course for the training of a select group 
of American history graduate students in archival work and in the work 
of historical society libraries and museums. 


PERSONAL 


When, in the spring of 1940, Professor Otto Hintze died at the age of 
eighty, historical scholarship lost one of its finest and most alert spirits. 
Although subjected to humiliating indignities by the Nazis before his death, 
he was by all odds one of Germany’s profoundest and most original his- 
torians, comparable in his chosen field of economic, social, and comparative 
constitutional history to Max Weber or to Gustav Schmoller in the genera- 
tion that preceded his. Modest, indifferent to fame and popularity, he be- 
came, after his early retirement from his professorship at the University of 
Berlin, above all the historian’s historian, The only book he ever wrote for 
a popular audience, Die Hohenzoliern und ihr Werk (1915), never achieved 
a wider popularity chiefly because of his unswerving intellectual and schol- 
arly integrity, though it is easily the best history of Prussia ever written 
and is likely to remain so for some time. His first study in economic history, 
Die preussische Seidenindustrie (1892), exhibits that rare combination of 
conceptual clarity, exhaustive study of the facts, and comparative procedure 
which was to distinguish all his Iater work. Shortly afterwards he suc- 
ceeded his master, Gustav Schmoller, as editor of the Acta Borussica, and 
for the next thirty years he read documents in the Prussian archives, an 
experience from which he contracted the eye ailment that tormented the 
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last years of his life but which gave him that solid and comprehensive 
knowledge of social and constitutional history that made him an undis- 
puted master in the field. Yet if one is to grasp the immense scope of his 
later work, one should recall that he was an equally close student of political 
science and sociology. He became in his later years the nearest German 
equivalent of Joseph Barthélemy in France, Ernest Barker in Great Britain, 
and Charles Beard in the United States, although remaining always and 
essentially the historian. He was a conspicuous exception to the nationalist 
intellectual isolationism which was a comnfon trait of so many German his- 
torians of his generation, and his numerous studies bear abundant evidence 
of his acquaintance with the work of French, British, and American 
scholars. This may serve to explain his growing concern with the problems 
of comparative economic and constitutional history, of which his mag- 
nificent essays on feudalism, the regime of the estates, and modern capitalism 
(his criticism of Sombart) are only the most brilliant examples. Shortly 
before his death he collected the best of these essays and published them 
under the title Aufsätze zur allgemeinen Verfassungsgeschichte, the book 
which is most representative of the remarkable scope and depth of his 
scholarship. Not included in this volume, however, are those powerful essays 
on the origin of constitutionalism in Prussia, on the Prussian nobility, on 
the Political Testaments of Frederick the Great, which, taken together, con- 
stitute the most penetrating studies on the social evolution of Prussia ever 
written. Death prevented him from completing his last literary project, a 
comprehensive comparative constitutional history of Europe, 


Isobel D. Thornley, whose special field of work was the borderland 
between constitutional history and law in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, was killed early in February, 1941, by the direct hit of a bomb on her 
London house, Born and brought up in the Midlands, she took her B.A. 
from the University of London in 1915 and her M.A. in 1917. In the latter 
year she was awarded the Alexander Medal of the Royal Historical Society. 
During the academic year of 1918-19 she taught in East London College, 
University of London, and in 1919 was transferred to University College, 
where she taught until 1928. She was granted a leave of absence for 1925-26 
to accept an associate professorship of history at Vassar College, In 1920 she 
published England under the Yorkists, 1460-1485; she edited with Dr. 
Plucknett the year book of 11 Richard II, which was published in 1937; 
and with A. H. Thomas, the librarian of Guildhall, she edited the Great 
Chronicle of London in 1939. She was a Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society and at the time of her death Hon. Secretary of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association. 


David Schley Schaff, church historian, who died on March 2 in his 
eighty-ninth year, was professor of ecclesiastical history in Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio (1897-1903), and thereafter in Western — 
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Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, until his retirement in 
1925, when he became lecturer at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
(1926-30). His work as a historian was conceived in the spirit of his father, 
Philip Schaff, and executed partly in collaboration with him. The elder 
Schaff, Swiss by birth and German by training, undertook to mediate be- 
tween confessions and continents. In three monumental enterprises he 
sought to make available to the English-speaking world the best results of 
European scholarship. The first was the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, consisting in part of an abridgment and translation 
of Herzog’s Realencyklopédie and in part of new material, The son was an 
associate editor with his father throughout the first three editions (1882 
through 1894) and contributed articles as far removed as Daniel and 
Mexico, Inspiration and the Church of England. The second great endeavor ` 
was the History of the Christian Church from the beginnings through the 
Swiss Reformation (seven volumes in eight). David Schaff did the fifth , 
volume in two parts, each close to a thousand pages (New York, 1907-10). 
The period covered is that from Gregory VII to the Reformation. The 
work is broadly conceived to include the history of institutions, ideas, 
worship, religious education, and popular practices, with extensive bib- 
liographies and annotations. The point of view is distinctly Protestant. 
The third extensive project of the elder Schaff was a series of translations 
of the Fathers. To the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (second series) 
David Schaff contributed the translation of Saint Augustine’s Our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount. The collaborative studies led to others of an entirely 
independent character: a translation of the De Ecclesia of John Huss and a 
life of Huss (both New York, 1915). A complete bibliography of David 
Schaff’s works up to rgor appeared in the history of the Yale class of 1873 
for that year. Autobiographical material is to be found in the published re- 
ports of the class from 1904 to 1926. A biography will appear in the obituary 
record of graduates of Yale University in January, 1942. 


Worthington Chauncey Ford died on March 7 in his eighty-fourth year 
on the S.S. Excalibur, en route from Lisbon to New York, under the Amer- 
ican flag as he would have wished. He was one of the oldest and most 
distinguished members of the American Historical Association, which he 
served as president in the year 1917. Born in Brooklyn on February 16, 
1858, he studied at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and at Columbia 
College and began his career in 1882 as an editorial writer on the New 
York Herald. From 1885 to 1889 he served as chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in the Department of State. In 188g he left the department and devoted 
two years in Washington to historical studies, From 1893 to 1898 he was 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department and was later 
chief of the Statistical Department of the Boston Public Library, from 
which he resigned in 1902. Ford had become a passionate devotee of Ameri- 
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can history, particularly the history of the American Revolution. After 
completing a commission to overhaul and reorganize the bookkeeping sys- 
tem of the City of New York, he settled down to a career of historical 
editing and writing, from 1902 to 1909 as chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress and from 1909 to 1929 as editor of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. A bibliography of his prodigious editorial 
activities and writings is yet to be compiled, but it is safe to say that he was 
the most prolific editor in American histosiography. From his desk there 
flowed to the printer a constant stream of copy, including not only the routine 
publications of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress and 
later the publications of the Massachusetts Historical Society but also such 
significant source collections as the first fifteen volumes of the Journals of 
the Continental Congress, The Writings of George Washington (14 vols., 
1889-98), the Bibliography of the Massachusetts House Journals, Bradford's 
History of Plymouth Plantation, reproductions of important colonial news- 
papers and rare Americana, and editorial supervision of such consequential 
publications as the autobiography of Charles Francis Adams, the Education 
of Henry Adams, Mont St. Michel and Chartres, The Writings of John 
Quincy Adams, 1779-1823 (7 vols., New York, 1913-17), and other numer- 
ous publications from the archives of the Adams family. In the Library of 
Congress card catalogue there are 104 cards under Ford’s name. He found 
time to serve in many advisory capacities to libraries and publishing enter- 
prises and on numerous committees, notably the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission of the American Historical Association. His presidential ad- 
dress, published in the January, 1918, issue of this Review (XXIII, 273-86), 
was on the appropriate theme, “The Editorial Function of United States 
History”. Its “formality” was perfectly disguised. He did what no presi- 
dent of the Association had ever done before or has ever done since: he 
delivered every word of it without a note of any kind, apparently extem- 
poraneously. During his long career Ford was frequently invited to deliver 
various significant lectures on American history and was the recipient of 
numerous academic honors, including A.M. (Harvard, 1907), Litt. D. 
(Brown, 1919), LL.D. (Michigan, 1920). Among his more important 


-writings are: George Washington (2 vols., New York, 1900); “John Quincy 


Adams and the Monroe Doctrine”, American Historical Review, July, 1902 
(VII, 676-96), and October, 1902 (VIII, 28-52). Upon retirement as editor 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1929, Ford accepted appointment 
as director of the European mission of the Library of Congréss, which had 
been organized in 1927 for securing facsimiles of documents in European 
archives and libraries relating to American history. He administered this 
project and its aftermath until 1935. The last six years of his life were spent 
in retirement in France, mostly at Le Vésinet, S. et O., whence he conducted 
a voluminous correspondence with his many friends in the United States 
and elsewhere. During this period he found time, after visits home, for his 
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last piece of editing: The Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1918 (2 vols., 
Boston, 1930-38). When the Germans broke into France in June, 1940, 
Ford found himself on his annually scheduled trip to a watering place in the 
Pyrenees. He rode the crest of the invasion wave into unoccupied France, 
where he remained until late February, 1941. The thousands of letters 
written during his long lifetime constitute a rich collection of source ma- 
terial, and it is to be hoped that they will be collected and preserved, perhaps 
published. Personally, Ford wa% a kindly but outwardly formal man who 
would be popularly characterized as a “gentleman of the old school”, He 
was versatile in the practice and appreciation of the arts, dextrous in touch, 
buoyant in spirit, catholic in interests. In controversy, which he did not 
avoid, he could be downright and trenchant. Beneath his formality and by 
the side of his close application there glowed a rich, emotional nature and a 
never-failing capacity for engaging and enduring friendship. He was par- 
ticularly generous and helpful to younger scholars and a fount of wisdom to 
men of all ages. His death is an irreparable loss to American historiography 
and a bereavement fo a host of individuals. 


Henry Osborn Taylor, who died on April 13 at his home in New York 
City after a week’s illness, was without doubt one of the most distinguished 
historians and men of letters in America. He was born in New York City 
on December 5, 1856, and spent the early years of his life there and in the 
Connecticut countryside, for which he retained an abiding fondness, As a 
young man he looked forward to a career in practical affairs and even 
worked for some months in the booming mining town of Austin, Nevada. 
At the age of seventeen he returned East, seriously applied himself to study, 
and in 1874 entered Harvard College. He was a student of Charles Eliot 
Norton and was greatly impressed by his learning, but the teacher who . 
most impressed him was Henry Adams. After his graduation from Harvard, 
Taylor entered Columbia Law School. He interrupted his studies there to 
spend a year at Leipzig, where he perfected his German and mastered the 
difficult discipline of Roman law. This experience in Germany he con- 
sidered one of the most profitable of his whole life, for it gave him training 
. and insight into new fields that he found most helpful in his later career. 
He returned to America to complete his legal studies, then took up the 
practice of law, and in 1884 published his first book and only legal. study, 
The Law of Private Corporations. This volume, which developed directly 
from his German legal training, went through many editions and became 
in time a standard text for law students. “The good students liked it”, 
Taylor once wrote, “the poor ones found it difficult.” This was no lament, 
merely the first statement of a fact he honestly recognized and often re- 
peated in later years: “All my books have been called difficult.” His career 
as a lawyer came abruptly to an end, and he determined to devote his life 
to a serious study of the changing ideals of mankind. Insisting always that 
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he was in no sense endowed with creative powers, he set out to explore 
man’s activities “along that avenue of collective effort known as science, 
philosophy, religion and art”. The ideal was worthy, and a long life, proper 
training, zeal, physical strength, and economic independence permitted 
him to realize what he had projected as a young man. The result, as every 
one knows, was a succession of significant books which brought honor and 
distinction to their author. The Ancient Ideals (1900) came first, followed 
by The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (1901), The Medieval Mind 
(1914), and Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century (1920), to 
name only the more important of many volumes from his pen. The idea 
behind these books was new, at least new to English and American readers, 
and Taylor opened to thousands knowledge that would have remained the 
possession of a few specialists had he not written as he did. If the series of 
books is examined as a whole, it is not difficult to discern that they represent 
what they truly were for the author: the education of Henry Osborn Taylor. 
But what a contrast between his “education” and that of his admired 
teacher, Henry Adams. In Taylor’s books the way may be difficult, the 
flights of fancy and brilliant intuition rare, the parts sometimes better than 
the whole; yet throughout there is a sense of calm, of repose, with the 
author exploring step by step, honestly and reverently, the minds of earlier 
ages. Taylor recognized that he had put himself into his books, and, hard 
though they may at times be to read, each page reflects his honest search- 
ings and endeavors to make things clear to himself, at least. There is no 
assumed rusticity, no false modesty, but everywhere a recognition of his 
own limits, limits he understood and faced squarely if regretfully. In Human 
Values and Verities (1928) he wrote delightfully about his own life and 
general problems he had long wished to consider. He was fond of litera- 
. ture, well acquainted with that of many languages, and especially sensitive 
to the wisdom, profundities, and delights of poetry. He was also widely 
read in philosophy and had great sympathy with its aims and methods, and 
it was not mere chance that showed him in the mood of the philosopher 
when he spoke in his presidential address to the American Historical As- 
sociation in December, 1927, on “A Layman’s View of History”. Though 
his career was in no sense an academic one, institutions of learning paid , 
due respect to his great accomplishments. Harvard, Columbia, and Wesleyan 
each gave him an honorary degree; he was lecturer at Columbia (1898, 
1899), Lowell lecturer (1917), and in 1920 he gave the West lectures at 
Stanford. In 1915 he was elected to the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and last November he succeeded to the chair of the late Sidney 
Howard in the American Academy of Arts and Letters, It is of interest to 
note the announcement in the press that he left his residuary estate to 
Harvard College, the income from this gift to be applied toward the salaries 
of the faculty at the discretion of the college authorities. 
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_ Ramsay Muir, who died on May 4, was qne of the best-known of con- 
temporary British historians. Born in 1872, he was educated at Univessity 
College, Liverpool, and Balliol College, Oxford. Having served an ap- 
prenticeship as lecturer, he was professor of history successively in the 
University of Liverpool (1906-13) and the University of Manchester (1913- 
21). Entering politics as a Liberal, he was elected M. P. for Rochdale in 
1923. He was chairman of the Organization Committee of the Liberal 
Party in 1930-31, chairman of the National Liberal Federation, 1931-33, and 
president of the same, 1933-36. Familiarity with the realities of party or- 
ganization and activities was happily combined with academic knowledge 
of the British political system to make possible the production of what is 
perhaps Muir’s most important book, How Britain is Governed (1930). 
In this he presented an interpretative survey of the British system of govern- 
ment of his day that challenges comparison with Walter Bagehot’s classic, 
written two generations before. His other publications include 4 History of , 
Liverpool (1907), Peers and Bureaucrats (1910), The Making of British 
India (1915), Nationalism and Internationalism (1916), The Expansion of 
Europe (1917), A Short History of the British Commonwealth (2 vols., 
1920-22), and A Brief History of our own Times (1934). Muir’s historical 
writings ere characterized by sound scholarship, sane judgment, and literary 
excellence. 


Preserved Smith died after an illness of some months on May 15 at 
Louisville, Kentucky. He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 22, 1880. 
He attended Lawrenceville School, was graduated from Amherst College 
in 1901, and continued his studies in history at Columbia University, the 
Sorbonne, and the University of Berlin. He was instructor in political 
science at Williams College for two years, Amherst Fellow in History from 
1907 to 1914, lecturer at Harvard University for the year rg1g-20, and 
professor of history at Cornell University from 1922 to 1941. The honorary 
degree of doctor of letters was conferred on him by two institutions; he 
was a member of the American Philosophical Society and of the American 
Historical Association and for some years gave efficient service as a member 
of the Beard of Editors of the American Historical Review, Physically 
frail and from an early date handicapped by serious illness, Preserved 
Smith confined his activities almost wholly to study, teaching, and writing. 
As a teacher he was conscientious and exacting; but his lack of physical 
strength and vitality made lecturing to large classes of undergraduates 
something of a burden, and he was always happier and more effective in 
the teaching of graduate students, As a scholar he was well known and 
highly respected in this country and abroad for his many historical works 
of distinguished merit. Apart from numerous articles in technical reviews 
and encyclopedias, his principal works are: Life and Letters of Martin 
Luther (1911); The Age of the Reformation (1920); Erasmus: A Study of 
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his Life, Ideals, and Place in History (1923); A Key to the Colloquies of 
Erasmus (1927); and A History of Modern Culture, of which the first two 
volumes appeared in 1930 and 1934, respectively, and the third, except for 
the author’s untimely death, would have appeared within the next year or 
two. All of these works are characterized by sound learning, exact scholar- 
ship, and clear and felicitous literary form. The general premises or pre- 
suppositions which largely determined Preserved Smith’s interpretation of 
history and his attitude toward political and social questions were rationalist, 
liberal, and humanitarian. He was familiar with the so-called anti-intel- 
lectualist trend of thought, but this approach to all understanding of the 
conduct of men had little if any influence in determining the quality of 
his writings. Preserved Smith was a man of integrity, a gentle man, some- 
what shy and reserved, but always courteous, friendly, and loyal. More 
than most professors, he lived within the cloistered academic world but 
nevertheless managed, better than many of them, to escape the blight of 
pedantry. He was a cultivated scholar, -in the best sense of the term, who 
devoted his life to the increase and refinement of knowledge, the practice 
of humane letters, and the promotion of reason and good will among men. 


Werner Sombart, professor emeritus (since 1931) of the University of 
Berlin, died on May 1g at the age of seventy-eight. Born in Emersleben am 
Harz on January 19, 1863, the son of a self-made industrialist, landowner, 
and statesman, Sombart studied at the Universities of Berlin and Pisa. His 
first position was that of counselor of the Chamber of Commerce in Bremen. 
But soon (1890) he turned to teaching, first at the University of Breslau 
and after 1906 at the College of Commerce in Berlin. In 1917 he accepted 
a call to the University of Berlin to fill the chair of his former teacher, 
Adolf Wagner. Sombart was famous for his vigorous delivery and his 
lucidity in the classroom. Emil Ludwig once wrote of him, “He was the 
best teacher I ever encountered.” Sombart’s two dozen or more books and 
his scores of articles covered an extremely wide variety of'subjects, historical, 
political, and economic, from Die rémische Campagna (1888) to his much 
discussed pamphlet on autarchy (1932). His sympathetic Sozialismus und 
soziale Bewegung (1896) ran to nine editions before it became the two- 
volume Der proletarische Sozialismus in 1929. It was translated into 
twenty-four languages. His other works, on Marx, Engels, socialism, and 
the proletariat, similarly attracted wide attention. But to historians Som- 
bart is known chiefly as the historian of capitalism. His Der moderne 
Kapitalismus appeared first in 1902, underwent numerous revisions in suc- 
cessive editions, and was completed by a third volume on Hochkapitalismus 
in 1927. To this central work the author added a number of studies on 
special topics related to the development of capitalism—war, luxury, the 
Jews, the bourgeois. Many American students have secured an introduction 
to his views through the pages of F. L. Nussbaum’s 4 History of the 
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Economic Institutions of Modern Europe or through Sombart’s own article 
on “Capitalism” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, in whéch, 
curiously enough, he does not define capitalism. Much of Sombart’s work 
has been attacked and revised both in its details and in its more general 
aspects. Henri Sée and others, for example, controverted his thesis that 
commerce was not a source of capital accumulation in the Middle Ages. 
There has been, moreover, a growing feeling that Sombart started with 
preconceived ideas and formulae and then supported them with detailed 
factual information torn from its context and culled almost at random 
from different countries and centuries. Nonetheless, even when it merely 
aroused opposition, Sombart’s work served as a great stimulus to thought 
and research in economic history. His books and the books that answered 
his have thrown much light on the rise of capitalism. Nor can there be any 
doubt that Sombart’s ingenious and provocative pen gave insights into the 
relationship of economic with social, cultural, religious, and political factors 


“that have greatly deepened the historian’s understanding of the difficult 


materials with which he deals. 


Erik McKinley Eriksson, professor of history in the University of South- 
ern California, was stricken by heart attack while lecturing to his class on 
May 22. Dr. Eriksson was a native of Iowa, where he was born forty-five 
years ago. He was a graduate of the State University of Iowa, which granted 
him the Ph.D. degree in 1922. He served three years as head of the depart- 
ment of history at Lombard College, Galesburg, Illinois, and for four years 
held a similar position in Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Since 1929 he 
had been on the faculty of the University of Southern California, where he 
was made full professor of history in 1937. In spite of physical handicap, 
Dr. Eriksson was a productive scholar and even during the last twenty-four 
hours of his life dictated ten pages in the final chapter of a book which his 
collaborators hope soon to finish. He was the author of a dozen books and 
over seventy articles in magazines and periodicals, His first volumes were 
on the Jacksonian period: Official Newspaper Organs in the Elections of 
1828-36 (1925) and Federal Civil Service under President Jackson (1927). 
As a research associate of the Iowa State Historical Association he became 
interested in local institutions and later stressed American social and cul- 
tural history. In this field he published books on the history of Coe College 
(1927-30), Cedar Rapids Collegiate Institute (1928), Parsons Seminary 
(1930), Scottish Rite Masonry in Cedar Rapids (1928), and the Morgan 
Affair and Anti-Masonry (1928). He was a Thirty-second Degree Mason. 
After going to Southern California his attention was directed to recent 
political and constitutional matters. His later works were American Consti- 
tutional History (1933), Constitutional Basis for Judging the New Deal 
(1936), and The Supreme Court and the New Deal (1940). In addition to 
these volumes and numerous articles for periodicals, he wrote (1936-38) a 
daily syndicated column, “You and Your Nation’s Affairs”, in some three 
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hundred newspapers, was radio commentator for “The Government in 
Action” (1936-37), and made numerous addresses to clubs and gatherings. 
His place will be hard to fill. 


Gilbert Giddings Benjamin, professor of history at the University of 
Southern California, died at his home in Los Angeles on May 28, at the 
age of sixty-six. Born at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, on December 6, 1874, 
he was graduated from Syracuse University in 1899. He received his mas- 
ters degree at Yale in 1904 and his dođtorate, under Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, in 1907. His teaching career included service at Syracuse during 
several summer sessions and an instructorship at the College of the City 
of New York from 1907 to r9r1. He was head of the department of history 
at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, for two years and at the 
University of Pittsburgh for one year before becoming a professor of history 
at the State University of Iowa. After fourteen years of service there he 
accepted a professorship at Southern California, where he completed twelve 
years of teaching on the day of his death. His field of instruction was 
modern European history. Dr. Benjamin was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
of the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain, of the Académie d’Histoire 
internationale, and of the American Historical Association. His doctoral 
dissertation on the Germans in Texas was published in 1910, and he was 
a co-author with Dr. H. G. Plum of Modern and Contemporary European 
Civilization (1923). He was also the author of articles and reviews in 
various historical magazines. Not a prolific writer, Dr. Benjamin exercised 
a wide influence through his direction of graduate work and an immense 
personal interest in his profession. He was noted for his ability to interpret 
the older generation of historical giants, among whom he had grown up, 
to younger colleagues in the field, 


Dr. Max Farrand, president of the American Historical Association last 
year and known to all of its members by reputation, has resigned as direc- 
tor of the Huntington Library, a position which he has held for the last 
fourteen years. He plans to devote himself to research and writing. Dr. 
Farrand retains a connection with the Huntington Library as research as- 
sociate and as such will complete his edition of the autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin, a work upon which he has been engaged for some time. 


Frank Maloy Anderson, professor of history in Dartmouth College since 
1914, retired in June. Professor Anderson has been a frequent and valued 
contributor to the American Historical Review during the last forty-five 
years and has taken an active part in the affairs of the American Historical 
Association, having served on its Council and on many of its committees. 


Professor Isaac J. Cox, chairman of the department of history in North- 
western University, will retire in September after twenty-two years of serv- 
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ice at Northwestern and fifteen at the University of Cincinnati. On April 
23 a dinner in his honor was given at Evanston, organized by the nfem- 
bers of the history department of Northwestern and attended by representa- 
tives of the historical profession and of the local community. On this oc- 
casion a group of Professor Cox’s graduate students presented him with a 
series of essays that had grown out of his historical seminar during the 
last twenty years, 


Dr. Edward P. Alexander secretary and treasurer of the New York 
State Historical Association and editor of New York History, has been 
appointed superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. He 
succeeds Dr. Joseph Schafer, who died last January. 


The following appointments are noted: Brown University, Hans Roth- 
fels of the University of Königsberg as visiting professor; University of 
California (Berkeley), Raymond James Sontag of Princeton University as 
Sidney Hellman Ehrman Professor of History and Fulmer Mood of the 


~ Uñivėrsity of Redlands as assistant professor in the School of Librarianship; 


Colorado State Teachers College, George Harmon Knoles of Stanford Uni- 
versity as professor; Cornell University, C. W. de Kiewiet of the State 
University of Iowa as professor; Dartmouth College, John C. Adams of 
Princeton University as assistant professor; Indiana University, John D. 
Barnhart of Louisiana State University and Roger W. Shugg of Princeton 
University as associate professors; Johns Hopkins University, Samuel Eliot 
Morison of Harvard University as visiting professor for the second semester; 
Lehigh University, William Appleton Aiken as assistant professor; Uni- 
versity of Nevada, P. G. Auchampaugh of Blue Ridge College as assistant 
professor; Northwestern University, James F. King; Pasadena College, 
Paul T. Culbertson of the University of Oregon as associate professor; 
Scripps College, Geneva Drinkwater of Vassar College as visiting professor; 
Smith College, Carl Becker of Cornell University as William Allan Neilson 
Research Professor for the second semester; Wellesley College, Georgia 
Robison of Hollins College and E. Faye Wilson of the University of Maine 
as assistant professors; Wells College, William Koren, jr., of Princeton 
University as assistant professor; Wesleyan University, N. M. Pusey as as- 
sistant professor in the department of classics, teaching ancient history. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: Amherst College, 
Sarell Everett Gleason to be associate professor; Brooklyn College, Meta E. 
Schutz to be assistant professor; Bryn Mawr College, Helen Taft Manning 
to be professor and head of the department; University of Colorado, James 
G. Allen to be associate professor; Dartmouth College, A. L. Demaree and 
H. W. Hill to be professors; George Washington University, A. Curtis 
Wilgus to be professor; Harvard University, Sterling Dow and Donald 
Cope McKay to be associate professors; Hunter College, Beatrice F. Hyslop 
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to be assistant professor; University of Maryland, Donald M. Dozer to be 
assistant professor; University of Mississippi, J. W. Silver to be associate 
professor; University of Nevada, Charles Roger Hicks to be head of the 
department and Anatole G, Mazour to be associate professor; New York 
University, Henry B. Parkes to be assistant professor; University of North 
Carolina, George E. Mowry to be assistant professor and Carl H. Pegg to 
be associate professor; Princeton University, Robert R. Palmer to be as- 
sistant professor; Smith College, Vera Brown Holmes to be chairman of 
the department for a period of three years; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Donald Rowland to be professor; Stanford University, David Harris 
and Maxwell Hicks Savelle to be professors; Vassar College, Evalyn A. 
Clark and Charles C. Griffin to be associate professors; University of Wash- 
ington, Giovanni Costigan and Merrill Jensen to be associate professors; 
Williams College, Charles R, Keller to be associate professor; University of 
e Wisconsin, Chester V. Easum and Gaines Post to be professors. 


The following leaves of absence are noted: Columbia University, Charles 
W. Cole and John A. Krout, for the second semester; Duke University, 
John T. Lanning, for the second semester, and Dorothy M. Quynn, for the 
year; University of Mississippi, B. I. Wiley, for the year; Smith College, 
William D. Gray, for the second semester; Vassar College, Geneva Drink- 
water, for the year; University of Washington, Merrill Jensen, for the year. 


To the list of visiting professors and instructors for the current summer 
sessions given in our last issue (p. 761) should be added the following: 
Arkansas, Charles A. Timm; Florida, G. Leighton LaFuze, for the second 
term; Montana, W. Turrentine Jackson; New York State Teachers College, 
Louis Knott Koontz; Purdue, Thomas E. Ennis; Southern California, 
Franklin C. Palm. 


Announcement has been made at Smith College that Professor Hans 
Kohn has been named Sydenham Clark Parsons Professor of History. 


Charles W. David, professor of history at Bryn Mawr and director of 
libraries and professor of history at the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed Marjorie Walter Goodhart Professor of History at Bryn Mawr. 
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Pustications: In addition to the Annual Report, published under a govern- 
ment appropriation and distributed to members gratis on request, 
the Association publishes from time to time out of special funds 
important documentary collections in American political and legal 
history. Its official organ is the American Historical Review, pub- 
lished quarterly and sent to all members. It appoints a proportion 
of the members of the board of editors of Social Education, a 
journal on the social studies for secondary-school teachers. 


Prizes: The John H. Dunning Prize of about $150, awarded in the even- 

numbered years for a work in American history. 

The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize of $200, awarded in the 
odd-numbered years for a work in the field of American, including 
South American, history. 

The George Louis Beer Prize of about $200, awarded for a work 
upon any phase of European international history since 1895. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, awarded in the even- 
numbered years for a work in the field of European history. e 


Duss: The annual dues are $5.00; there is no initiation fee. The fee for life 
membership, $100, secures exemption from all annual dues. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Assistant Secretary 
at Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington, D. C. 
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RECENT HARVARD BOOKS. 





The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 
By Marcus Lee HANSEN 


“Reads like an epic in freedom. No one will question its significance in 
interpreting the American heritage.”—HELEN 1. cowan, in American His- 
torical Review. “Traces the Atiafitic migration as a continuous process 
and analyzes it as a unit.”—HENRY S. COMMAGER, in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books. Awarded the Pulitzer Prize in History, 1941. $3.50 











Sea Power and British North America, 1783-1820 
By GERALD S. GRAHAM 


British colonial policy, and especially its application to the British North 
American provinces from 1783 to 1829, is the theme of this volume. There 
is in it much new material for the economic historian, the student of naval 
history, and for all who are interested in the general field of Canadian- 
American relations. MARVARÐ HISTORICAL STUDIES, 46. $3.50 



















Robert Dale Owen 
By RicHarp W. LeoroLo 

“Clearly a definitive biography—thorough, scholarly, objective, discrimi- 

nating, intelligent, and well written.” —HENRY S. COMMAGER, in N. F. 

Times Book Review. “Notable for its completeness and its fine balance.” 

—AVERY CRAVEN, in N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. Awarded the John H. 

Dunning Prize, 1941. HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES, 45. $4.50 





The Huancavelica Mercury Mine 
By ARTHUR PRESTON WHITAKER 


Richest and most important among the celebrated mines of Spanish 
America in colonial days was the mine at Huancavelica, the story of 
which is here presented during one of its most ‘important periods, 1700 to 
1820, with a good deal of information about its previous and subsequent 
development. HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS, 16, $2.00 











Argument from Roman Law in Political Thought, 
1200-1600 


By Myron P. GILMORE 


An analysis of certain examples of the way in which political theorists 
adapt and modify to their own uses distinctions taken from an authori- 
gative and traditional source. It will be of interest to all those concerned 
with the history of political theory, the history of law, and intellectual 
history in general. HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS, 15. $2.00 
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. Iwo books which provide 
unusual first-hand, graphic 
details of the 
-Second World War 


THE NINE-DAYS WONDER 


By John Masefield 
Poet Laureate of England 


The whole story of ‘‘The Miracle 
of Dunkirk”, drawn almost en- 
tirely from official records and 
personal experiences$ put into the 
thrilling prose of Masefield’s im- 
mortal GALLIPOLI. (With official 
photographs) $1.25 








MY FIRST WAR 
By Captain Sir 
Basil Bartlett, Bt. 


The journal of a British army 
liaison officer in Belgium and 
France from May 1940, through 
Dunkirk. $1.25 


An extraordinary detailed and 
lucid narrative of behind-the- 
front activities. 





The Macmillan Company 


60 Firra AVENUE, New York 
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“A sober, factual and 


alarmingly important chronicle 
of political espionage.” i 
Chicago Daily News 


ARMIES OF SPIES 
By ‘Joseph Gollomb 


A new and eye-opening section has 
been added to this startling book. 
It covers the radical changes which 
have taken place in the business of 
spying since the outbreak of the 
second world war. $2.50 


DARKNESS AT NOON 
By Arthur Koestler 


The first rationalization of the 


` notorious Moscow purge trials and 


confessions come to us in this ex- 
ceptional novel. “‘As terrifying as 
OUT OF THE NIGHT, even more 
credible and more devastating.’’ 
New York Herald Tribune. $2.00 


“The kind of novel we 


have learned to expect from 
Gorki or Dostoevsky!’ 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FirFtTu Avenue, New York 
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Two new books which provide 
essential background and 

source material for study 

of Far East problems. 


WAR AND DIPEOMACY 
IN EASTERN ASIA 


By Claude A. Buss 


The most recent developments and 
trends are here discussed by a man 
who has served in our diplomatic 
ranks, and who has specialized in 
Far Eastern questions. (With 
maps) $5.00 


WAR AND PEACE 
IN SOVIET DIPLOMACY 
By J. A. Taracuzio 


An analysis of Soviet war records 
and Soviet peace policy in terms of 
revolutionary phenomena, and 
against Marxian concepts of war 
and peace; timely, revealing, stim- 
ulating. $4.00 


“One of the few books written from 


the Soviet viewpoint that is worthy 
of real respect.” Asia Magazine 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FirrH AVENUE, New York 
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THE FACTS AT A GLANCE 


By J. Hampden Jackson and Kerry Lee 
61.75 


This book contains a series of picture-dia- 
grams illustrating the basic facts, mainly 
economic, that are at the bottom of the 
European conflict. The diagrams, each 
faced with a page of explanatory text, 
show such things as the relative industrial 
capacity, che difference in birthrate, and 
the economic resources of the different 
nations of Europe. 


GIANGALEAZZO VISCONTI, 


DUKE OF MILAN 


By D. M. Bueno De Mesquita 
$4.50 


A study in the politics of Italian despotism 
at the end of the fourteenth century. 
Giangaleazzo was typical of the overlords 
that rose to a position of military dom- 
inance with the passing of the period of 
communal] independence. — 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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_ The Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe 


VOLUME I: THE AGRARIAN LIFE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Edited by J. H. Clapham and Eileen Power 
To be published in July. Probably $7.50 


The plan of this new series is to tell the 
economic history of the world as it im- 
pinges upon Europe, beginning with the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire. The 
present volume is complete in itself, giving 
the foundations of the economic life of 
modern times. 


The Cambridge History 
of Poland 


FROM AUGUSTUS II TO PILSUDSKI, 1697-1935 


Edited by W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki, 
R. Dyboski 


To be published in August. Probably $7.50 


This work, to be completed in two vol- 
umes, is the product of the joint efforts of 
British, Polish and American historians, 

each writing a section on a period or sub- 

ject in which he is a specialist. Social and 
cultural life is discussed in addition to the 
political history, and there are chapters on ° 
the arts and literature of Poland. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Now: 


Complete 


Hockett & Schlesinger History 


r 


Political & Social Growth 
of the American People 


Volume I (1492-1865) by Homer C. Hockett. 861 
pages. Illustrated. $3.25. Syllabus, revised, to ac- 
company Vol. I, 8rd Edition. $.60. 


Volume II (1865-1940) by Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
783 pages. Ilustrated. $3.25. Syllabus to accom- 
pany Vol. II, 8rd Edition. $.60. 


The new, Third Edition of this text, always a favor- 
ite with teachers of general courses in American 
history, is proving even more popular than the two 
previous editions. The instructive new illustrations 
and the new and revised maps (several in full 
color) have been widely commented upon as excel- 
lent features. Both volumes have been resect in a 
handsome new format with attractive modern bind- 


ings.. The whole history, written in the modern. 


spirit with unusually smooth coordination of the 
social, political and economic currents in our his- 
tory, is now entirely up to date, covering all recent 
events inclusive of the November 1940 elections. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 





The new revised and illus- 
e trated edition of the famous 
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